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'*  They  tell  ub,  that  on  the  highest  of  the 
Capsian  xnountaina  in  Spain,  there  is  a 
lake,  whereinto  if  you  throw  a  stone, 
there  presently  ascends  a  smoke,  which 
forms  a  dense  cloud,  from  whence  issues 
a  tempest  of  rain,  hail,  and  horrid  thun- 
der-claps, for  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Our  Church  History  will  be  like  a  stone 
cast  into  that  lake,  for  the  furious  tempest 
which  it  will  raise  among  some,  whose 
ecclesiastical  dignities  have  set  thorn, 
as  on  the  top  of  Spanish  mountains." — 
Mjthxb'i  Mao  hall*.,  i.  35.  edit.  1620. 


**  Milton  wataPtttiUD." 

UtmmrdBmemi?9  BuL  Ditcp,  30. 

Bvbold,  then,  a  Pvritan>i  pictora  of  the  Weatminitor  Ancmbly  of  Diviooa  I— 


**  Bottinf  tail  to  all  winda,  that  miffat  blow  gain  Into  thoir  oof etooa  boaoms.'* 
**Thej  taofht  compaliion  withoot  eooTietion,  which  not  long  before  they  com- 
plained of  aa  execnted  anehhitianly,  againit  themaelvei.*' 

"  Aod  well  did  their  diiclplei  manifeit  themielTei  to  be  no  better  principled  than 
their  teachers,  tmated  with  committeeships  and  other  gaioful  ofBces,  upon  their 
commendations  for  zealous,  (and  as  they  sticked  not  to  term  them,)  godly  men ;  hot 
execotinf  their  places  like  children  of  the  devil,  unfaithfully,  unjustly,  unmercifully, 
and  where  not  corruptly,  stupidly.  So  that  between  them  the  teachers,  and  these 
the  disciplest  there  hath  not  been  a  nwre  ignamhuoua  and  morial  wound  to  faUhf  to 
fieCy,  to  tJU  work  ^  rrformation,  nor  moro  cauoe  ^Uatphoming  gwon  to  UU  tnomiu  if 
Ood  and  trutk,  oineo  tkojirttfreaekmg  of  rtfoirmaiMn,'*^ 

MiUom?i  Proot  Work*^  m  one  vol  Lond.  1838,  p.  509. 

N.  B.  An  intelligent  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  Puritans  hava 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  above  passages,  with  a  number  more  like  them,  in  most 
of  the  editions  of  Milton.    See  note  to  the  edition  quoted,  p.  503. 
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PREFACE. 

In  the  autumn  of  1843,  I  received^  from  several  of 
the  bishops  and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  a  letter 

•  relative  to  certain  communications  made  by  me  to  ^^  The 
Churchman,"  during  the  year  1835,  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  Puritans,  and  their  harsh  and  unwearied  cavils 
against  Episcopalians.  They  expressed  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  those  letters  should  be  revised,  and  published  in 
a  permanent  form ;  giving  it  as  their  decided  opinion, 
that  "  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice"  required  the  labor 
at  my  hands.  It  was  not  the  first  nor  the  twentieth 
time,  probably,  that  I  had  been  approached  upon  the 
subject — a  subject  which  the  recollection  of  abuse, 
("rain,  hail,  and  horrid  thunder-claps,")  poured  upon 
me  without  measure,  determined  me  never  to  resume  on 
my  individual  responsibility.  But  it  was  the  first  time 
that  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  seemed  willing,  by  giv- 

•  ing  me  their  signatures,  to  share  with  me  the  responsibil- 
ity of  publishing  disagreeable  facts.  Accordingly,  I  felt 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  go  forward  to  my  task,  and  made  some 
preparation  for  it  without  delay.  But  another  work, 
which  the  Church  was  pleased  to  ask  of  me,  interfered, 
(the  editing  of  a  Standard  Prayer  Book,)  and  it  was  not 
until  this  last  winter,  that  I  could  devote  myself  to  labors, 
which  it  was  my  intention  to  have  begun  a  year  sooner. 


Nor  was  I  able  to  complete  those  labors^  as  soon  as  was 
expected  of  me.  The  original  letters  of  1835  were  less 
used,  than  it  was  presumed  they  would  be,  the  work 
swelled  under  my  hand,  and  has  become,  a  large  portion 
of  it,  entirely  new. 

I  was  the  more  willing,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be 
mainly  new,  as  the  temper  of  it,  in  its  first  form,  was  so 
much  complained  of.  Probably,  many  will  think  it 
sharp  enough  now ;  but  they  may  be  assured  it  is  easier, 
vastly  easier,  to  be  sharp  than  to  be  otherwise,  in  reviewing 
the  sharpest  and  most  unflagging  of  all  fault-finders — a 
full-blooded  Puritan.  Such  an  one  seems  never  so 
much  at  home,  as  when  he  is  whetting  hb  knife  or  dissect- 
ing ;  and  to  contemplate  him  disarmed  requires  serious 
e&rt.  The  candid  among  my  brethren  will  therefore 
give  me  credit  for  moderation,  rather  than  tax  me  with 
severity.  As  to  "  those  without,"  I  must,  of  course,  ex- 
pect no  quarter,  for  rousing  facts  from  a  sleep,  which 
they  fain  hoped  to  make  eternal.  So  I  must  look  to 
posterity  for  jusUce,  and  bide  my  time. 

It  was  necessary,  probably,  that  iome  one  should 
bring  these  facts  into  open  view  ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  vic- 
timized for  thus  doing,  be  it  so.  My  facts  will  not  be 
extinguished,  if  I  myself  am  rhetorically  crucified. 

Non  amnis  mortar ;  muUaque  pars  met 
Vitabit  Libitinam. 

I  close  all  I  have  to  say  in  this  connexion,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Dwight  of  Yale  College. 
In  his  Letters  on  New  England,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
complaints  of  foreigners  about  persecutions  inflicted  by 
Puritans,  he  says,  '<  An  Englishman,  certainly,  must,  if 
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he  look  into  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  his  own  country, 
be  forever  silent  on  the  subject."  (Travels,  i.  pp.  163, 
164.)  If  this  logic  is  good,  then  when  a  Puritan  looks 
into  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  his  predecessors,  be  must 
be  as  silent  also.  Dr.  Dwight  has  settled  this  point  from 
his  presidential  chair,  (a  throne  if  it  were  in  England,) 
and  the  criminations  of  Plymouth  Rock  orators  are  at  an 
end,  "forever." 

I  have  but  a  word  more  to  offer,  and  that  respects 
the  execution  of  my  work.  The  nature  of  the  argument 
(one  in  its  aim,  but  numerotu  in  its  applications)  required 
me  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  again  and  again.  If, 
then,  sentiments  or  authorities  are  occasionally  repeated, 
it  is  hoped  an  excuse  will  be  found  for  me,  in  the  necessity 
of  the  case — in  the  importance  of  helping  dull  memories 
by  iterations — and  in  the  example  of  Puritan  orators, 
etc.,  who  have  repeated  the  same  things,  systematically, 
for  some  two  hundred  years. 


New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
July  9.  1845. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO    THE    BISHOPS    AND    CXXKOT,  WHO    HAVE    URGED  MS    TO    XT    TRESEHT 

UNDERTAKIMO. 

Fathers  and  Brethren  : — 

A^eeably  to  the  plan  which  I  have  marked  out  for  inj- 
self,  this  first  letter  will  be,  almost  entirely,  an  exact  reprint 
of  the  first  letter  on  the  Puritans,  addressed  to  "  The  Church- 
man''  in  January  1835.  I  consider  it  important  to  give  this 
letter  in  full,  as  well  because  it  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  as  because  it  shows  the  provocation  under  which  1 
at  first  acted.  That  letter  was  designed  to  be  all  I  might 
write ;  but  a  fresh  and  bitterer  provocation  induced  me  to 
continue  writing.  I  accordingly  commenced  anew,  but 
with  abundant  references  to  books  and  documents,  to  show 
that  I  did  not  mean  to  deal  in  unsupported  allegations ;  and 
I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  under  the  influence  of  an 
an^  temper ;  for*  I  am  quite  sure,  Puritan  history  has 
made  me  smile  twenty  times,  where  it  has  made  me  scowl 
(mce :  if,  indeed,  I  am  amenable  to  the  charge  of  scowling, 
io  any  just  degree  whatever.  Nevertheless,  I  was  informed, 
to  my  profound  astonishment,  that  I  was  considered  quite 
ferocious;  and,  at  Andover,  pronounced  to  be  (afler  the 
fashion  of  old  indictments,)  under  the  direct  instigation 
of  the  devil.     And  when  so  told  I  smiled  again ;  for,  un« 
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conscious  of  any  malice,  I  thought  the  sting  of  my  papers 
lay  in  my  facts ;  and  especially  in  my  arranging  those  facts 
under  a  line  of  poetry,  taken  from  a  Puritan  himself ^  and 
which  he  would  fain  have  applied  to  Churchmen,  or  to 
dissenters  from  a  Puritan  establishment.-  The  line — '^  Old 
wounds  need  vinegar  as  well  as  oil" — is  doubtless  well  re- 
membered ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  as  well  remembered,  that 
when  I  was  informed  of  its  oflensiveness,  I  struck  it  out, 
and  never  intruded  it  again. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  matters,  and  postpone  what 
is  far  more  important  They  have  been  introduced  solely  to 
show,  that  when  I  wrote  before,  I  was  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  aggressive  hostility  to  Puritanism,  which  many 
imputed  to  me,  and  that  I  am  not  under  it  still.  J  wrote, 
because  constrained  to  do  it  in  defence  of  our  Church ;  and 
take  up  my  pen  again,  not  self-prompted,  but  at  your  urgent 
request,  because  you  assure  me  the  Church  may  be  bene- 
fited by  my  humble  advocacy.  I  regret  the  necessity  which 
requires  us,  in  support  of  our  own  cause,  to  tell  plain  and 
unwelcome  truths  concerning  our  opponents ;  but,  relying 
on  your  judgment  in  the  case,  shall  proceed  to  my  task. 
One  thing  those  opponents  most  certainly  must  admit,  viz : 
that  I  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  repeat  the  disagreeable  ' 
statements  I  once  made ;  or  to  repeat  them  in  a  more  durable 
form  than  that  of  a  fugitive  newspaper.  It  is  now  more 
than  ten  years,  since  I  first  wrote  what  here  follows. 


I  have  just  been  reading  a  pamphlet,  the  imitator  of  a 
succession  as  closely  adhered  to  by  Congregationalists,  as  the 
apostolical  one  by  Churchmen.  Its  title  is,  "  Great  Princi- 
ples associated  with  Plymouth  Rock."  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
suppose  your  humble  servant  were  to  attempt  a  pamphlet 
with  a  similar  title,  only  altering  the  association  from  this 
much«famed  piece  of  granite,  to  some  spot  of  clay,  or  sand. 
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in  Virginia,  or  Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania^  or  perchance  to 
quite  as  good  a  block  of  stone  on  the  shores  of  Rhode 
Island' — how  our  Massachusetts  Puritans,*  (I  beg  pardon, 
the  descendants  of  them — the  name  is  rather  unsavory  to 
some,)  would  stare !  And  yet  as  a  Churchman,  or  a  Roman 
Catholic,  or  a  Quaker,  or  a  Baptist,  it  might  be  done  by 
me  with  a  very  serene  conscience,  as  these  few  lines  may 
show. 

The  celebrity  of  Plymouth-rock  heroes  is  expatiated  on, 
year  by  year,  with  most  unflagging  perseverance.  Why  ?  Oh ! 
because,  as  this  address  tells  us,  for  about  the  two>hundreth 
time,  (they  landed  in  1680,)  "  they  were  persecuted — that 
they  fled  from  persecution — that  they  came  in  suffering  and  ^ 
poverty  to  a  desolate  shore,  in  the  dreariness  of  winter,  and 
reared  their  rude  habitations  amid  '  the  peltings  of  the  piti- 
less storm,'  and  the  ravages  of  disease;"  (p.  19;)  because 
they  were  striving  "  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  unjust 
kings,  and  the  domination  of  lords  spiritual;''  (p.  12;)  and 
were  willing  to  endure  all  this,  that  they  might  throw  off 
"  the  yoke  of  despotism,  and  cast  aside  the  mummeries 
of  superstition ;"  (p.  12 ;)  because,  "  if  a  heathen  could 
declare,  that  a  great  man  struggling  with  adversity  is  a 
sight  worthy  of  the  gods,"  then  we  ought  to  **  venerate 
Christians,  thus  suffering  with  fortitude  for  conscience' 
sake."     (p.  19.) 

Is  the  tyranny  by  which  public  opinion  is  swayed — the 
yoke  under  which  it  is  bowed — the  mummery  by  which  it 
is  mocked,  never  to  cease  ? 

Here  are  a  body  of  men  who  desert  their  native  land,'  at 
a  most  inclement  season  of  the  year,  and  subject  themselves 
to  excessive  and  protracted  hardships.  True,  the  spectacle 
is  melancholy,  and  we  are  fain  to  pity  it.  But  so  also  is 
the  spectacle  of  the  privations  endured  by  a  Greenland 

>  See  Note  1.  '  Se«  Note  3.  ^  See  Note  3. 
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whale-fisherman :  why  are  we  not  as  much  bound  to  com^ 
passionate  him  ?  This  question  shows,  it  is  not  their  mere 
losses  and  pains,  which  makes  the  case  of  the  Puritans 
deeply  lamentable.  Still,  as  the  naked  exhibition  of  human 
misery  (aside  from  its  causes)  is  an  effective  means  by  which 
to  move  our  sensibilities,  it  has  been  unfailingly  relied  on 
by  Plymouth  orators.  So  the  advocates  in  Roman  courts 
oflen  introduced  the  wives  and  children  of  an  individual 
client,  and  made  their  tears  and  moans  speak  for  him.  At  this 
day,  whether  rhetoric  is  argument  need  not  be  asked.  Let 
us  then  forego  sensibility  a  moment,  and  with  cool  justice 
inquire,  simply  and  plainly,  why  the  Puritans  came  to  these 
^  Atlantic  shores.  Did  they  abandon  England  solely ^  or  even 
principally^  on  account  of  religious  considerations  ?*  My 
answer  is  an  immediate  negative :  and  I  think  it  can  easily 
be  made  out  from  a  single  work  I  have  at  hand,  and  might  as 
well  or  better  be  from  many  others,  had  I  at  this  moment 
access  to  them.  The  work  alluded  to  is  entitled,  "  An  Ac- 
count of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  in  six  parts." 
London,  1757.  2  vols.  8vo.  The  work  is  a  rare  and  valu- 
ble  one,  and  speaks  with  candor  of  the  faults  and  excellencies 
of  both  parties. 

It  states  unequivocally,  (vol.  ii.  137,  138,)  that "  early  in 
the  reign  of  King  James,  a  number  of  persons  of  this  per- 
suasion [Puritan]  had  sought  refuge  in  Holland ;  in  which, 
though  a  country  of  the  greatest  religious  freedom  in  the 
world,  they  did  not  find  themselves  better  satisfied  than  they 
had  been  in  England.  They  were  tolerated,  indeed,  but 
watched  ;  their  zeal  began  to  have  dangerous  languors  for 
want  of  opposition,  and  being  without  power  or  consequence, 
they  grew  tired  of  the  indolent  security  of  their  sanctuary ; 
they  chose  to  remove  to  a  place  where  they  should  see  no 
superior."     Now,  if  they  merely  wanted  freedom  of  con- 

«  See  Note  4. 
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science,  they  had  it  in  Holland,  ex  abundanti.  But  as  our 
author  affirms,  with  unquestionable  truth,  thej  were  there 
"  without  power  or  consequence."  And,  moreover,  as  their 
charter  for  a  settlement  in  America,  which  they  had  wit  or 
influence  enough  to  obtain  even  when  they  had  left  England'^ 
— as  this  charter  shows,  they  were  not  quite  so  stern  in 
practice,  as  in  preaching,  about  the  compatibility  between 
piety  and  a  regard  to  temporal  interests.  These  formidable 
denouncers  of  that  love  which  is  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  took 
precious  good  care  that  this  charter  should  cover  an  "  ex- 
clusive trade,"  ''  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Carolina,"  and,  (though  they  had  a  most  pious  horror  of  the 
Pope,  and  would  have  execrated  him  from  head  to  foot,  after 
his  own  fashion  of  cursing,  for  giving  away  the  soil  of  South 
America,)  that  it  should  also  guarantee  "  the  entire  property 
of  the  soil  besides."  (See  vol.  ii.  138,  of  the  work  above.) 
Nay,  as  this  same  work  shows,  p.  140,  "  the  then  profitable 
trade  of  furs  and  skins,"  and  the  fisheries,  induced  not  a  few, 
"  uneasy  at  home  upon  a  religious  account,"  to  go  where 
they  might  enjoy  the  invaluable  privilege  of  free  thought, 
and  the  inconsiderable  one  of  making  money  a  little  faster. 
In  connexion  with  the  testimony  of  the  work  just  quoted, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  one  which  occurs  to  me,  from 
a  discourse  I  heard  delivered  a  few  years  since,  before  the 
Essex  Historical  Society,  by  the  Hon.  Justice  Story.*  It 
amply  proves,  that  aversion  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  a 
spiritual  institution,  was  by  no  means  the  excuse  of  the 
Puritans  for  expatriating  themselves  from  a  land  dear  to 
them  by  almost  every  sacred  tie.  The  Judge  quoted  from 
their  farewell  communication,  when  they  were  under  weigh, 
or  had  just  launched  upon  the  deep.  He  showed  how  they 
called  the  Church  of  England  their  ''dear  mother,"  and 

»  See  Note  5. 

*  DeliTered  Sept.  18, 1828  ;  and  now  to  be  found  in  Story's  Miscel- 
lanies,  p.  34. 
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indulged  in  terms  of  unbounded  reverence  and  affectioii 
towards  her.  In  fact,  so  strong  and  pertinent  was  the  lan- 
guage quoted  by  him,*  that,  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  a  Calvin- 
ist  near  me  was  unable  to  keep  quiet.  True  to  his  sect,  he 
could  not  accredit  the  Judge's  honesty,  in  a  matter  which 
militated  against  them ;  for  he  knew  that  the  sympathies  of 
the  speaker  were  with  Unitarians.  So,  turning  to  me,  he 
whispered  with  most  ominous  emphasis  and  deliberation, 
"  Can  this  be  true  V 

Such  evidence,  Mr.  Editor,  (and  it  might  be  piled  up  in 
heaps,  if  necessary,)  establishes  incontestably  the  fact,  that 
persecution  for  religious  opinions  never  drove  the  Puritans 
from  home,  to  seek  the  inhospitable  shelter  of  a  howling 
wilderness.  They  might  have  had  comfortable  homes,  by 
good  Dutch  peat-fires,  and  lived  and  died  unmolested  and 
unfearing ;  although,  perhaps,  with  less  stock  at  the  bank- 
er's, than  "exclusive  trade"  in  furs  and  fisheries  might 
secure.  But  they  wanted  a  little  more  notoriety — a  little 
more  power — a  little  more  mcmey.  They  who  wielded  the 
government  of  England,  and  enjoyed  its  offices,  were  Epis- 
copalians :  those  who  were  at  the  helm  in  Holland,  were 
Presbyterians ;  who  were  rather  more  fond  than  they  of  Ar- 
minianism,t  and  fully  as  much  so  of  "exclusive  trade,"  and 
"entire  property"  in  soil.  The  ascendency  in  Holland 
would  be  as  hard  to  gain,  as  the  ascendency  at  home ;  (I 
mean  the  ascendency  in  politics,  money-making  and  reli- 
gion ;)  and  so  nothing  remained  but  to  "  hoist  the  mainsail 
to  the  wind,"  and  steer  for  a  land  where  they  might  be 
unrivalled  and  supreme. 

Verily  this  is  the  plain  case,  and  the  whole  of  it.  The 
Puritans  did  not  hate  the  Church  of  England  per  se* 
Their    affectionate  and    reverential    language,   (language 

*  See  Note  6. 

*  81017*8  MiBcellanies,  p.  54. 

t  I  should  htve  taid  '  of  their  own  charch  polity.' 
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Strong  enough  to  excite  suqpicions  of  garbling  and  miaquo- 
tation,  against  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  honor  and  in- 
tegrity,) proves  this  beyond  all  question;  or  they  really 
were,  what  their  enemies  hare  called  them,  canting  hypo- 
crites. If  they  could  have  enjoyed  the  powers,  immunities, 
and  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  Church  would 
have  become  "  all  glorious  within :"  she  would  have  been 
"  without  wrinkle  and  without  spot ;"  as  she  would  now  be, 
in  the  eyes  of  many  a  Dissenter,  who  is  sounding  alarms 
about  her  corruptions,  and  shouting  *  Reform  !  Reform  1' 
with  the  vociferous  zeal  of  the  multitude,  who  cried  '  Cru- 
cify him!  Crucify  him  !'^  They  were  any  thing  but  in- 
imical to  EstaUishments  on  principle ;  for  they  commenced 
their  own  Establishment  in  Massachusetts,  with  marvellous 
speed  and  sagacity ;  and  so  well  were  its  foundaticms  laid — 
so  accurately  and  solidly  were  its  parts  cemented,  that  we 
find  the  author  of  our  address  saying,  (p.  26,)  ''  The  last 
link,  connecting  Church  and  State  in  this  Commonwealth, 
has  happily  been  broken,  by  abolishing  the  law  requiring  a 
general  assessment  for  the  support  of  public  worship  :" — 
broken  however,  be  it  remembered,  not  till  1834  : — ^pretty 
good  iron,  Mr.  Editor,  and  well  taken  care  of,  to  last  so 
long.^ 

I  say  they  commenced  their  own  Establishment.  Liet 
our  author  speak  to  this  point.  (Eu.  Sett.  ii.  144.)  "  As 
soon  as  they  began  to  think  of  making  laws,  I  find  no  less 
than  five  about  matters  of  religion ;  all  contrived,  and  not 
only  contrived  but  executed  in  some  respects  with  so  much 
rigor,  that  the  persecution  which  drove  the  Puritans  out  of 
England,  [you  see  he  spares  not  Churchmen,]  might  be 
considered  as  great  lenity  and  indulgence  in  the  compar- 
ison."^ 

The  penalties  of  these  laws  were  inflicted  on  Episcopa- 

^  Sc«  Note  7.  »  See  Note  8.  •  See  Note  9. 
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lianSy  Roman  Catholics,  duakers,  and  Baptists ;  who  were 
arraigned,  fined,  proscribed,  banished,  threatened  with 
death,  and  in  several  instances  actually  executed.  Yes,  be 
it  never  forgotten,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  drug  as  with 
the  praises  of  meek  and  mourning  Puritans — martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  conscience — that,  though  lambs  dumb 
before  their  shearers  in  England,  a  journey  of  three  thou- 
sand miles  was  enough  to  convert  them  into  wolves  that 
dabble  in  blood!'®  Such  men,  (the  black  deed  cannot  be 
wiped  out  of  history's  page))  appealed  to  the  cord  and  the 
gibbet,  when  decrees  of  banishment  and  threats  of  violence 
were  not  sufficiently  intimidating.  The  fires  of  Sroithfield 
— ^the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition — the  fines  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  are  all  bad  enough ;  but  let  a  Puritan  beware  of 
comment  on  them ;  his  own  story,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  his  pretensions,  is  as  bad  as  any  chapter  in  the 
horrible  or  disgusting  records  of  human  wrath  and  vio» 
lence.^'  Indeed,  I  never  wonder,  as  I  read  it,  at  the  keen 
and  witty  comment  of  one  of  their  own  number,  whom  de- 
testation of  their  uncharitableness  constrained  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  very  country  he  had  abandoned.*  "  I  fled," 
said  he,  ''  from  England  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  my  lord" 
bishops  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  get  back  again  to  escape  the  ty- 
ranny of  my  lord-brethren,^^  • '  f 

Let  us  now  turn,  a  few  moments,  fi-oro  the  Puritans  to 
their  neighbors;  pretendedly  so  much  their  inferiors  in 
piety,  and  confessedly  their  inferiors  in  the  love  of  power 
and  domination,  and  withai  of  finding  and  keeping  money. 

The  poor  Cavaliers,  and  their  descendants,  fled  from' 

• 
>»  Sec  Note  10.  >•  See  Note  11.  "Sec  Note  12. 


*  So  I  then  thought ;  but  it  seems  he  went  to  Rhode  Island. 

t  This  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blackstone,  whom  Cotton  Mather 
condescends  to  call  one  of  the  "  some  godly  Episcopalians."  Magnalia, 
1.321. 
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Poritan  peracfcatioD,  in  the  days  of  the  Parliaineiit,  and 
sought  refuge  in  Virginia.  There  they  were  content  to 
remain  in  quiet,  if  undisturbed.  But  no :  the  trade  in  to- 
bacco, 6LC.f  was  getting  to  be  valuable ;  and  missionaries 
were  therefore  necessary  to  convert  them  to  the  true  faith ! 
Missionaries  were  actually  sent  from  New  England  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  by  men  whose  descendants  raised  a  grievous  out- 
cry, in  the  days  of  Drs.  May  hew  and  Apthorp,  because  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  presumed  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  Massachusetts — a  soil,  forsooth,  "the  entire 
property,"  (remember  the  charter,  Mr.  Editor,)  "  the  entire 
property"  of  the  Puritans.  It  were  a  singular  theme  of 
^>eculation,  to  pause  here  and  try  to  conjecture  why,  when 
a  Papist  or  a  Churchman  descants  on  ecclesiastical jurisdio 
lion,  his  ideas  are  divertingly  ridiculous,  but  wholly  change 
their  nature  when  the  theme  of  a  Congregational ist.  But 
this  curious  subject  must  be  led,  with  some  other  mysteries 
in  our  American  logic  and  psychology,  to  an  author  of  our 
own  Church ;  who,  when  his  history  of  Virginia,  &c.,  shall 
appear,  will  undoubtedly  solve  them  for  the  satisfaction  of 
all,  at  least,  of  all  Churchmen.*^ 

I  proceed.  In  Maryland  the  Roman  Catholics  clus- 
tered together  ;  but  they,  although  quite  as  much,  or  more 
oppressed  by  civil  enactments  than  the  Puritans,  better  esti- 
mated the  value  of  an  unharassed  conscience,  and  more 
cordially  respected  its  privileges.  In  Maryland,  (so  the 
Roman  Catholics  claim :  see  the  well-written  pastoral  letter 
of  their  prelates,  assembled  in  council  in  Baltimore,  a  few 
years  since,)  the  rights  of  conscience  were^rst  fully  recog- 
Dized  in  this  country.  This  is  a  fact  I  never  knew  dis- 
puted by  good  authority ;  and,  though  a  Protestant  with  all 
my  heart,  I  accord  them  the  full  praise  of  it  with  the 
frankest  sincerity,  and  boldly  declare,  it  honors  them  on  the 

"  See  Note  13.  ' 
2* 
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silent  page  of  our  annals,  more  than  the  Puritaiui  were  ever 
honored  by  the  noisy  plaudits  of  a  hundred  Plymouth  de- 
daimers.'^ 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  scouted  Clu4K«as  acknoidedged, 
respected,  and  granted  the  right  of  mirestricted  enjoyment 
in  matters  of  religion. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  same  thing  was  dxme  by  Roger 
Williams,  and  the  banished  Baptists, 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  in  view  of  so  cul^sory  an  illustration 
and  comparison  as  even  this,  let  me  ask, — Is  it  fair,  is  it 
honorable,  is  it  candid,  for  a  selfish  and  unsparing  clan,  who 
with  their  descendants  never  admitted  nor  conceded  the 
right  of  private  judgment — who  linked  Church  and  State  to- 
gether so  tightly,  that  centuries  could  hardly  sunder  them— 
who  persecuted  by  law,  by  penalties,  by  proscription  and 
violence— who  shrunk  not  from  the  tremendous  daring  of 
deeds  of  blood  in  the  sight  of  all  heaven — is  it  fair,  is  it 
honorable,  is  it  candid,  oh !  is  it  to  be  tolerated,  that  such 
men  should  be  eulogized,  and  re-eulogized,  with  every  suc- 
cessive year,  until  their  fame  has  become  a  standing  topic 
for  canonization  ?  To  me,  when  I  think  of  the  superior  lib- 
erality of  Churchmen,  of  Papists,  of  duakers,  and  of  Bap- 
tists, this  seems  at  times  quite  monstrous  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  a 
few  of  the  unlovely,  nay  the  disgraceful,  merciless,  and  san- 
guinary passages  of  Puritan  history,  in  this  country,  ought 
to  be  known  and  well  known.  They  shall  be,  if  the  writer 
live  to  see  the  repetition  of  laudatory  harangues  over  them. 
He  has  borne  the  infliction  of  such  harangues,  till  he  thought 
the  good  sense  of  the  community  would  be  an  ample  correc- 
tion. It  seems  that  this  cannot  be  relied  on,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  but  few  of  the  community  have  ever  heard  but 
one  side  of  the  question ;  and  on  that  so  many  changes 
have  been  rung,  as  to  induce  many  to  believe  none  other 

^  See  Note  14. 
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can  be  sounded.  Oar  patience  is  not  respected.  Still  the 
wearisome  and  rerolting  tale  aboat  the  persecutions  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  clanged,  clanged  in  our  ears,  and 
thrust  up  in  our  faces ;  as  though  it  would  be  heresy  or 
treason  to  think  it  suspicious  or  untrue.  Such  treatment 
can  only  be  parried  by  alert  selMefence.  Let  this  then  be 
resorted  to.  It  has  been  attempted  in  this  hasty  sketch ; 
which,  scanty  as  it  is,  can  still  show  what  might  be  said, 
and  may  poesiUy  provoke  a  cauticm,  which  has  Icmg  been 
swallowing  anodjrnes  and  has  fallen  asleep. 
Jamuary  24,  1835. 


Such  was  the  beginning  of  my  observations  on  the  Puri- 
tans, at  the  date  given  above ;  and,  with  this,  it  was  fully 
intended  my  labors,  in  the  defence  of  our  Church  against 
modern  assailants,  should  rest.  But,  (if  I  may  repeat  a 
little,  to  be  very  explicitly  understood,)  my  ink  was  scarcely 
dry,  when  my  resolution  was  put  to  an  acute  trial  by  another 
pamphlet,  far  more  virulent  than  its  predecessor ;  which  I 
described,  at  the  time,  in  language  of  little  reserve,  but 
which,  as  some  thought  it  too  caustic,  shall  not  be  reiterated. 
Feeling  challenged  to  meet  the  issue  I  had  contemplated, 
but  earnestly  hoped  to  escape,  I  commenced  again,  and 
wrote  for  "  The  Churchman"  (published  then,  as  it  still  is,  in 
New- York,)  a  series  of  articles,  which  drew  down  upon  my 
Dame  a  shower  of  scorching  execrations,  that  might  well 
have  withered  a  stronger  resolution  than  I  ever  could  boast 
of.  But,  luckily  for  myself,  I  was  in  retirement,  and  knew 
extremely  little  of  what  was  said  by  friend  or  foe.  I  heard 
of  the  storm  after  it  had  passed,  and  with  amazement ;  for  I 
did  not  imagine  that,  in  this  enlightened  and  liberal  age, 
facts  (and  my  columns  were  studded  with  references)  could 
alarm  any  one.  Yet  so  it  was ;  and  so  thoroughly  was  I 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  I  had  acquired  a  most  unblessed 
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celebrity,  that,  though  urged  and  urged  again  to  put  my  ar- 
ticles into  a  permanent  form,  1  steadily  refused.  Churchmen 
have  so  often  assured  me  that  I  have  erred,  and  such  a  list 
of  names  is  at  last  sent  to  induce  me  to  yield  my  determina- 
tion, that  I  have  acquiesced.  And  I  have  done  so  with  a 
firm  belief,  that  the  virulence  of  past  days  has  not  abated. 
Never  have  American  Episcopalians  known  more  fiery 
trials,  under  the  assaults  of  adversaries,  than  during  the  last 
few  years.  And  these  assaults  threaten,  like  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's furnace,  to  be  seven  times  hotter.  For  example,  could 
any  thing,  in  the  compass  of  the  human  imagination,  picture 
our  Church  in  a  more  woeful,  reprobate  condition,  than  the 
last  New  Englander,  (Oct.  1844,  p.  526,)  which  portrays 
it  as  on  the  eve  of  becoming  "  a  sacramental  way  to  hell  ?"* 
If  in  such  circumstances,  then,  some  of  that  plainness  of 
speech  and  open  array  of  fact,  which  was  deemed  so  un- 
necessary in  1835,  be  again  attempted,  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  have  provoked  it  let  the  blame  fall. 

My  plan,  in  the  letters  that  may  follow,  will  be  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  aim  of  Puritanism  in  England, 
with  some  developments  of  its  temper  and  treatment ;  then 
to  pursue  its  history  in  New  England,  more  in  detail,  as  was 
before  done.  For  the  accomplishment  of  my  work,  I  shall 
rely  much  upon  the  letters  addressed  to  "  The  Churchman ;" 
though  I  shall  not  quote  them  as  I  have  the  first,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  have  less  ''  vinegar"  in  my  ink,  than  I  was  sup- 
posed to  use  previously,  however  the  sharpness  of  the  times 
might  justify  its  employment. 

*  This  is  an  echo,  like  many  sach  things,  of  the  style  of  an  earlier 
day.  Bogue  and  Bennett  represent  the  Puritans  as  flying  from  a  false 
and  saperstltjous  religion  witii  impositions  on  conscience — the  greatest 
evil  on  this  side  hell.— Hist,  of  Dissenters,  ii.  427.  One  of  the  fashiona- 
ble Puritan  ways,  in  old  times,  to  describe  the  Church  of  England,  was 
to  say,  that  she  was  "Anti-Christian,  yea,  of  the  Devil." — Edwards 
Gangnena,  pt.  i.  p.  25.    Or  see  Edwards  quoted  in  Note  29. 
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LETTER  II. 

P0R8CING  my  plan,  I  shall  endearor,  in  this  letter,  to 
present  jou  my  riews  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  Puritanism  in 
England. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Puritanism  took  its  rise 
from  the  exiles,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  the  kingdom  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  who  sojourned  on  the  conti- 
nent long  enough  to  imbibe  a  lore  for  the  discipline  and 
doctrine  of  the  continental  Protestants.  But  a  writer,  who 
deals  largely  in  quotations  from  their  own  books,  and  who 
lived  through  all  the  reverses  of  Charles  I.  and  Abp.  Laud, 
maintains  the  contrary.  This  writer  is  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale,  who  was  born  in  1605  and  died  in  1686.  In  his  folio 
upon  "  the  late  troubles  in  England,"  published  in  l(i81,  he 
advances  the  opinion,  that  they  were  first  imported  into 
England  from  the  continent,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  and  created  so  much  disturbance  as  to  excite  the  ire 
even  of  Calvin,  who  was  no  enemy  of  wholesome  authority, 
and  by  no  means  shrank  from  the  use  of  carnal  weapons 
and  material  fire.  Calvin  would  have  had  Somerset,  the 
Protector  during  Edward's  minority,  restrain  them  "  by  the 
revenging  sword."* 

No  doubt  the  leaven  of  Puritanism  was  working  in  Eng- 
land before  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  very  emblem 
of  it  (a  round  head)  was  well  known  in  Germany,  long  be- 
fore its  appearance  on  English  shores  ;t  and  if  the  outside 

•  Dagdale,  p.  9.  t  Dugdale,  p.  8. 
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of  its  head  was  imported  from  a  land  of  fierce  fanaticisniy  it 
is  hard  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  insitU  of  it  did  not  come 
from  the  same  source.  Bish(^  Hall  fearlessly  avowed  as 
much,  in  his  place  in  Parliament  *'  Your  Lordships  know/' 
said  he  in  one  of  his  speeches,  "  that  the  Jack  Straws,  and 
Cades,  and  Wat  Tylers  of  former  times,  did  not  more  cry 
down  learning  than  nobility ;  and  those  of  your  Lordships 
that  hare  read  the  history  of  the  Anabaptistical  tumults  at 
Munster,  will  need  no  other  item  :  let  it  be  enough  to  say, 
that  many  of  these  sectaries  are  of  the  same  profession."* 
^The  fanatics  of  Germany  then  are  the  first  fathers  of  Po^ 
ritanism — fanatics,  whom  the  sternness  of  Roman  despo- 
tism droTe  into  the  terrible  extremes  which  they  adren- 
tured.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  Puritanism 
was  abetted  and  fomented  by  the  exiles  who  returned 
from  Geneva  and  elsewhere,  saturated  with  foreign  disci- 
pline, doctrine,  and  politics ;  and  as  these  exiles  were  made 
such,  by  the  same  despotism,  we  are  in  more  than  one  way 
indebted  to  the  Romish  Church  for  all  the  evils  which  Pu- 
ritanism has  drawn  in  its  train.  ^'  Rome  denounces  the 
Protestant  world  for  its  dissensions.  When  a//  liberty  has 
been  taken  from  men,  they  are  apt  to  abuse  it,  if  regained 
by  blood  from  their  oppressors  ;  and  more  of  the  sin  of  Pro- 
testant dissension  will  be  found  in  the  skirts  of  Popery,  than 
was  ever  remotely  suspected  in  the  halls  of  the  Yatican.t  • 

And  in  England  itself,  the  commencement  of  Puritan- 
ism was  neither  unnoticed  nor  unregarded  by  politicians, 

»  See  Note  15. 

•  Worka,  Tui.  490. 

t  Singalarly  cnoagfa,  as  some  may  think,  this  very  opinion  was  en- 
tertained by  Abp.  Laud  himself  In  his  most  able  Conference  with  the 
Jesait  Fisher,  he  affirmed,  that  the  diyiaions  of  Protestants  were  the  inev- 
itable result  of  "  the  corruptions  and  superstitions  of  Rome,  which  forced 
many  men  to  hold  and  teach  the  contrary."— (Conference,  Oxford  edit. 
1839,  p.  113.) 
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and  by  politicians  of  high  station.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  politicians,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  farored  his 
Protestant  views ;  not  so  much  because  they  loved  the  Ro- 
mish Church  but  little,  as  because  they  loved  its  spoils  the 
more.  Greedy  pditicians  battened  upon  the  impr(^riated 
revenues  of  the  Church  then,  and  they  hoped  to  play  the 
same  game  over  again,  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth.  Bishops 
were  lords  under  a  Protestant  queen,  as  well  as  under  a 
Popish  monarch ;  and  in  the  progress  of  time  their  sees  were 
calculated  to  become  richer  than  ever,  by  a  natural  advance 
in  the  value  of  landed  property.  This  was  easily  foreseen, 
by  eyes  roving  for  golden  prospects ;  and  any  scheme  which 
would  divert  the  lands  of  an  Episcopal  see,  and  erect  them 
into  a  temporal  barony,  was  of  course  a  fair  one  to  find  ffr- 
vor.  Gkx>d  Isaac  Walton  saw  through  all  this,  with  half  an  eye, 
and  thus  states  the  matter  in  his  life  of  Richard  Hooker.  **  So 
that  those  very  men,  that  began  with  tender,  meek  petitions, 
proceeded  to  admonitions,  then  to  satirical  remonstrances ; 
and  at  last  having,  like  Absalom,  numbered  who  was  not 
and  who  was  for  their  cause,  they  got  a  supposed  certainty 
of  so  great  a  party,  that  they  durst  threaten  first  the  bishops, 
and  then  the  Queen  and  Parliament :  to  all  which  they  were 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  in  great 
favor  with  her  Majesty,  and  the  reputed  cherisher  and  par 
tron-general  of  these  pretenders  to  tenderness  of  conscience : 
his  design  being,  by  their  means,  to  bring  such  odium  upon 
the  bbhops,  as  to  procure  the  alienation  of  their  lands,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  for  himself;  which  avaricious 
desire  had  at  last  so  blinded  his  reason,  that  his  ambitious 
and  greedy  hopes  seemed  to  put  him  into  a  present  posses- 
sion of  Lambeth  House."* 

*  Hanbary'8  Hooker,  i.  pp.  Izxv,  Izzyi.  Maddoz's  Vindication,  pp. 
186,  187.  Soame*8  Elizabethan  History,  78,  36&-67.  Broughton's 
Diet.  ii.  303.  Lathbary's  Eng.  Episcopacy,  43.  King  Charles  saw  the 
same  disposition  in  his  day.    "  The  confiscation  of  men's  estates  being 
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And  there  is  stronger  testimony  than  this,  which  goes 
straight  to  show,  that  the  Puritans  looked  further,  much 
further,  than  relief  from  a  few  "  indifferent  ceremonies." 
"  The  same  spirit/'  sajs  De  Lolme,  "  which  had  made  an 
attack  on  the  established  faith,  now  directed  itself  to  poli^ 
tics."*  This  was  in  reference  to  a  somewhat  later  time  than 
the  period  now  under  review ;  but  it  is  the  direct  fulfilment 
of  a  pr(^hecy  uttered  bj  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  in  an  official  letter,  so  early  as  A.  D. 
1573.  **  In  the  platform  set  down  by  these  new  builders,  we 
evidently  see  the  spoliation  of  the  patrimony  of  Christ  and  a 
popular  state  to  be  sought  The  end  will  be,  ruin  to  reli- 
gion, and  confusion  to  our  country."t  Laud,  who  by  a 
singular  coincidence  was  born  this  very  year,  1573,  fore- 
saw and  predicted  the  same  result.  "  These  men,*'  said 
he,  "  do  but  begin  with  the  Church,  that  they  might 
after  have  the  freer  access  to  the  State."  "|  For  Laud 
was  a  scholar,  beyond  even  Puritan  question ;  and  I  dare 
say  he  remembered  his  Virgil,  or  Montaigne's  beautiful  ver- 
sion of  him,  where  he  says  :  *'  I  am  betimes  sensible  of  the 
little  breezes,  that  begin  to  sing  and  whistle  in  the  shrouds ; 
the  forerunners  of  the  storm."  The  protestation  of  loyalty, 
required  of  Puritans  as  well  as  Papists,  demonstrates  the 
open  apprehension  of  Elizabeth's  government ;  though  Mr. 
Neal,  with  his  usual  confidence,  presumes  to  say  there  was 
'*  no  manner  of  occasion"  for  it.^ 

And,  beginning  upon  the  Church,  where  did  their  ad- 
vancing and  branching  schemes  design  to  end  ?  In  nothing 
less  than  in  a  political,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  revolution 

>•  See  Note  16. 

more  beneficial  than  the  charity  of  saving  their  lives,  or  reforming  their 
errora.** — Eikon  Basilike,  p.  105.     London,  1824. 

*  De  Lolme  on  the  Constitntion,  p.  50. 

t  CoUier's  Eccl.  Hist,  vi  536. 

I  Harrises  Charies  I.  p.  331.  $  Neal's  Puritans,  i.  274. 
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of  all  England.  "  Reformation  begins  at  the  sanctuarj/' 
was  their  motto,  in  the  preface  to  a  most  radical  little  toI- 
ume,  called  the  **  Anatomy  of  the  Serrice  Booke  ;**  which 
was  intended  to  provoke  Parliament  to  throw  the  Liturgy 
orerboard,  that  bishops,  and  king,  and  constitution,  might 
follow  afier.  Truly,  they  would  have  ''  meted  out  and  trod- 
den down"  Church  and  State,  "  as  straw  is  trodden  down 
for  the  dunghill ;"  and  built  every  thing  anew,  after  **  the 
right  stamp,  and  agreeable  to  the  pattern  in  the  Mount''* 
This  is  admitted,  virtually,  by  Mr.  Hallam,  who  calls 
Laud  "  choleric,  vindictive,"  &c.,  and  grants,  as  a  sweet 
concession,  that  he  was  "  not  literally  destitute  of  religion.'* 
He  allows  that  their  writings  prove,  that  they  would  have 
made  no  compromise,  short  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.t  It  is  admitted  by  Peirce,  in  his  Vindication 
of  Dissenters,  in  terras  still  stronger.  **  But  I  fear,"  he 
says,  "  could  they  have  obtained  their  desire  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  platform  they  proposed  raust  have  been  estab- 
lished by  some  persecuting  laws."|  That  is,  they  not  only 
wanted  their  own  establishment,  but  wanted  it,  besides,  a 
persecuting  one.  Brook,  another  of  their  zealous  advocates, 
ipakes  a  similar  admission.^  Their  principles,  as  disclosed 
in  the  quotations  of  Dugdale,  and  Bp.  Hall,  (see  vol.  x.  of  his 
Works,)  show  their  wishes  in  formidable  fulness.  But,  better 
perhaps  than  any  thing,  their  terrible  sort  of  conspirator's 
oath,  proves  how  deeply  their  revolutionary  spirit  had  pene- 
trated ;  and  how  much  they  hoped  to  effect,  by  using  the 
souls  as  well  as  bodies  of  sworn  associates.  Well  does  Collier 
say,  "  as  none  were  more  active  to  increase  their  party,  so 
they  were  particularly  careful  to  fasten  their  proselytes,  and 
to  fix  them  in  their  mistakes."  He  says  this  in  prefacing  the 

*  Camb.  and  Saybrook  Platforms,  p.  6,  ed.  1829. 
t  Quarterly  Review,  37,  pp.  225,  226,  239. 
t  Vind.  p.  84. 
^  Chriatian  Observer,  American  Edition,  xiv.  397. 
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oath,  which,  though  long,  is  given  in  full,  as  an  original 
document  of  the  highest  authority.* 

"  Being  thoroughly  persuaded  in  my  conscience,  hy  the 
working  and  by  the  word  of  the  Almighty,  that  these 
relics  of  ANTICHRIST  be  abominable  before  the  Lord 
our  God ;  and  also  for  that  by  the  power,  mercy,  strength, 
and  goodness  of  the  Lord  our  God  only,  I  am  escaped 
from  the  filthiness  and  p<dlution  of  these  detestable  tra^ 
ditions,  through  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  and,  last  of  all,  inasmuch  as  by  the  working 
also  of  the  Lord  Jesus  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  have  joined  in 
prayer  and  hearing  God's  word,  with  those  that  hare  not 
yielded  to  this  idolatrous  trash,  notwithstanding  the  danger 
for  not  coming  to  my  parish  church,  dc^c.  Therefore  I  come 
not  back  again  to  the  preaching,  &c.,  of  them  that  hare  re- 
ceived those  marks  of  the  Romish  beast. 

''  I.  Because  of  God's  commandment  to  go  forward  to  per- 
fection. Heb.  vi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1 ;  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  1  ;  £ph. 
iv.  15.  Also  to  avoid  them,  Rom.  xvi.  17;  £ph.  v.  11; 
1  Thftss.  V.  22. 

"  11.  Because  they  are  abomination  before  the  Lord  our 
God,  Deut.  vii.  25,  26,  and  xiii.  17 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  6. 

"  III.  I  will  not  beautify  with  my  presence  those  filthy 
rags,  which  bring  the  heavenly  word  of  the  Eternal,  our  Lord 
God,  into  bondage,  subjection,  and  slavery. 

**  IV.  Because  I  would  not  communicate  with  other  men's 
sins ;  John  ii.  9,  10,  11 ;  2  Cor.  vL  17.  Touch  no  unclean 
thing,  dC'C,  Sirach  xiii.  1.^^ 

''  V.  They  give  offences  both  to  the  preachers  and  the 
hearers.    Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  Luke  xvii.  1. 

"  VI.  They  gladden  and  strengthen  the  Papists  in  their 
errors,  and  grieve  the  godly;  Ezek.  xiii.  21,  22.  Note  this 
21st  verse. 

"  See  Note  17. 
•  Comer's  Ecd.  Hiit.  ri.  &38,  539  ;  or  iL  544. 
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VU.  They  do  persecute  oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
members ;  Acts  is.  4,  5 ;  2  Cor.  i.  5.  Also  they  reject  and 
despise  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  Luke  z.  16. 
MoreoTer  those  laborers,  who,  at  the  prayer  of  the  faithful, 
the  Lord  hath  sent  forth  into  his  harrest,  they  refuse,  and 
also  reject ;  Matt.  ix.  38. 

**  Vni.  These  popish  garments  are  now  become  very 
idols  indeed,  because  they  are  exalted  above  the  word  of  the 
Almighty. 

''IX.  I  come  not  to  them,  because  they  should  be 
ashamed,  and  so  leave  their  idolatrous  garments,  dc^c. ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  14.  If  any  man  obey  not  our  sayings,  note  him. 

'*  Moreover,  I  have  now  joined  myself  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,''  wherein  I  have  yielded  myself  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  God's  word,  as  I  promised  at  my  baptism  ;* 
which,  if  I  should  now  again  mistake,  and  join  myself  with 
their  traditions,  I  should  forsake  the  union  wherein  I  am 
knit  to  the  body  of  Christ,  and  join  myself  to  the  discipline 
of  ANTICHRIST.  For,  in  the  Church  of  the  traditioners, 
there  is  no  other  discipline  than  that  which  hath  been  main- 
tained by  the  antichristian  pope  of  Rome :  whereby  the 
Church  of  God  has  always  been  afflicted,  and  is  until  this 
day.     For  the  which  cause  I  refuse  them. 

''  God  give  us  grace  still  to  thrive,  in  suffering  under  the 
cross,  that  the  blessed  word  of  our  God  may  only  rule,  and 
have  the  highest  place,  to  cast  down  strong  holds,  to  destroy 
or  overthrow  policy  or  imaginations,  [i.  e.  polity,  or  civil 
government;  and  imaginations,  or  systems  of  religion,] 
and  every  high  thing  that  b  exalted  against  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  to  bring  into  captivity,  or  subjection,  every 

»  See  Note  18. 

*  Note  this.  Even  in  a  horrid  oath  for  the  deatruction  of  Epiacopa- 
ej,  the  Paritana  could  not  forget  their  Episcopal  education.  They  did 
not  believe,  it  appears,  as  their  sacceasore  do,  that  baptism  is  "  a  mere 
form." 
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thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  dc^c.  3  Cor.  x.  4,  5. 
That  the  name  and  word  of  the  Eternal,  oar  Lord  God,  may 
be  exalted  or  magnified  above  all  things.     Psalm  nii.  2" 

To  this  hydraroath,  with  these  nine  awful  heads,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  was  annexed,  and,  says  CoUier,  **  stands 
written  in  Abp.  Parker's  hands." 

"  To  this  protestation  the  congregation  singularly  did 
swear;  and  after  took  the  Communion  for  ratification  of 
their  assent." 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  dates  as  early  as  1573.*  No 
wonder  that  such  an  egg  hatched  all  the  mischiefs  of  the  re- 
bellion, ending  with  the  downfall,  and  sack,  and  derastatioii, 
of  the  Church  and  State  of  England. 

But  if  the  wrathful  and  final  aim  of  this  tremendous  ad- 
juration were  so  thorough,  why,  say  some,  did  the  Puritans 
commence  their  warfare  on  such  jots  and  tittles  as  caps  and 
surplices?  The  answer  is  easy.  How  does  an  expert  gen- 
eral attack  a  fortress,  almost  impregnable  ?  By  drawing  his 
lines  of  circumvallation,  cutting  off  a  bastion  here,  and  a 
redoubt  there ;  till  he  can  bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon  its 
citadel,  and  beat  that  to  pieces  about  the  ears  of  his  oppo- 
nents, unless  they  surrender  at  discretion.  And  so  did  the 
Puritans  begin  in  England.  The  Church  might  be  made 
vulnerable,  by  raising  against  her  the  hue  and  cry  of  Po- 
pery." The  State  could  be  made  vulnerable  through 
the  Church,  for  both  were  allied.'^     And  thus  both  might 

»  See  Note  19.  »  See  Note  20. 

*  Thry  loved  anti- Episcopal  oaths  so  well,  they  had  them  in  rhyme 
also.    I  sabjoin  a  specimen : 

"  I  owe  assistance  to  the  king  by  oath  ; 
And  if  he  please  to  put  the  prelates  down. 
As  who  can  tell  what  may  be,  I'll  be  loath 
To  see  Tom  Becket*s  mitre  posh  the  crown." 

For  this  amiable  effusion  see  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  iv.  104. 
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be  made  to  fall,  and  the  Puritan  darling,  Independency , 
establish  its  **  beautifying  presence"*  upon  their  crum- 
bling fragments.  *'  As  the  hangings  are  made  fit  for  the 
house/'  said  the  sapper  and  miner  Cartwright,  "  so  the 
Commonwealth  must  be  made  to  agree  with  the  Churchy 
and  the  gorernment  thereof  with  her  goyernment."t 

''  Syllables  govern  the  world/'  said  old  Selden,  who  in 
many  things  agreed  with  the  Puritans ;   though  as  a  philo- 
sopher he  laughed  at  their  eccentricities.     If  they  could 
teach  the  people  syllables,  they  could  teach  them  a  creed ; 
and  if  a  creed  in  religion,  why  they  could  teach  them  a 
creed  in  politics  too.     Charles  I.  comprehended  this  game 
well  enough,  as  his  pregnant  line,  written  in  Carisbrooke 
castle,  eiq>ressi?ely  proves.     **  The  crown  is  crucified  with 
the  creed."!     His  nobility  comprehended  it  as  fully,  as  the 
Elarl  of  Dorset's  speech  on  Pry  one's  libellous  book,  proves 
also.       ''  Though  you  seemed,  by  the  title  of  your  book, 
to  scourge  stage-plays,  yet  it  was  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve  that  there   was  an   apostacy  in   the   magistrates."^ 
And  even  King  James  saw  it,  when  that  sentence  dropped 
firom  him  at  Hampton  Court,   which   has   so  often  been 
referred  to,  as  an  evidence  of  the  easy  grace  with  which 
he   inhaled   Episcopal   flattery.       ''No  bishop,"   said  he, 
"  no  king."     And   thus,   exclaim   Puritan   commentators, 
the  wily  prelates  caught  him  with  their  sycophantic  guile. 
Not  so.     King  Jamie  had  all  the  shrewdness  of  a  Scotch- 
roan,  if  he  did  sometimes  exhibit  the  fooleries  of  a  pedant.^' 
His  rapid  conversion  to  Episcopacy  never  surprised  me. 
He  divined  the  end  of  such  concessions  as  were  demanded 
of  him ;  and  saw  that  he  would  have  no  peace  from  one  ra- 
pacious claim  afier  another,  till  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  his 

«  See  Note  21. 

•  Vide  Puritan  Oath,  No.  iii.  t  Maddox  Vind.  pp.  211,  212. 

t  Harris's  Charles  I.  p.  126.  §  Rnshworth's  Col.  ii.  239. 
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dictatorial  suppliants  his  rojal  crown.*  And  this  same 
divination  of  the  end,  too,  made  him,  I  doubt  not,  talk 
more  grandiloquently  of  the  prerogatives  of  crowned  heads, 
than  his  secret  good  sense  justified.  Fear  naturally  in- 
clines us  to  buttress  that  portion  of  an  edifice  we  believe 
most  liable  to  be  assaulted.  So  he  bolstered  up  royalty, 
with  all  his  might,  as  did  also  his  successor ;  and  in  their 
just  fears,  I  can  find  an  extenuation  for  much  of  the  intd- 
erance,  for  which  they  have  been  so  coarsely  upbraided. 

And  the  end  which  the  Puritans  did  finally  lay  hold  on, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  rode  down  Episcopalians,  and 
rode  round  Presbyterians  to  reach  it,  satisfies  me  com* 
pletely,  that  that  end  was  foreseen,  (in  hope  at  least,)  long 
before  they  attained  the  prize  of  their  calling.  Nations  are 
not  born  in  a  day.  The  Puritans  expected  to  struggle  long, 
patiently,  and  in  Macedonian  phalanx,  as  their  stringent 
oath  demonstrates.t  They  knew,  moreover,  that  their 
final  object  might  cost  more  than  their  own  unassisted 
efforts  could  accomplish.  It  did.  They  were  obliged 
to  court  the  alliance  of  sectaries  of  every  name,  and, 
finally,  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  The  united 
parties  triumphed.  ''It  was  the  union  of  the  three  kinds 
of  Puritans,  above  mentioned,  which  gave  the  Parliament 
the  victory  in  the  civil  war  which  followed. "|  And, 
then,  when  the  Presbyterians,  imagining  themselves  the 
stronger  portion  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  supposed  that 
they  would  be  chiefly  benefited,  and  that  their  polity  would 
be  ascendant  in  church  and  state,  lo !    they  found  them- 

*  Compare  his  own  spflech. — Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  189.  It  is  fuller, 
and  even  pathetic,  in  the  Pheniz,  i.  169,  170.  No  one  should  speak 
harshly  of  him,  who  could  speak  so  tenderly  and  beautifully  of  a  mother. 

t  "  They  proceeded  with  caution  :  they  never  submitted  any  pro- 
position to  the  House,  calculated  to  disclose  their  real  sentiments,"  &c. — 
Lathbury,  112. 

\  Encyc.  Americana,  z.  431. 
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felves  foiled  by  the  arts  of  that  serpent,  which  **  was  more 
sabtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field."  Their  disappointment 
amounted  to  agony,  and  vented  itself  in  dolorous  groans ; 
as  the  Oangraena,  (oh,  Puritanism,  what  a  cankering 
name !)  the  Gangraena  of  Thomas  Edwards  manifests — an 
echo  of  which,  in  some  of  its  purulent  statements,  has  not 
yet  died  away:  witness  Hetherington's  History  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  Take  this  sample,  firom  a  multitude, 
of  the  character  of  the  '*  Dissenting  Brethren,"  as  he,  high^ 
church>wise,  cognominates  them.  "  The  answer  of  the  A»- 
sembly  is  expressed  in  somewhat  sharper  terms,  than  any  of 
their  preceding  papers ;  which  is  not  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  disingenuous  and  evasiye  conduct  of  the  Independent 
party,  and  it  certainly  exposes  their  duplicity  in  a  manner 
altogether  unanswerable."**  * 

A  word  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Puritans 
did  their  work.  They  were  root  and  branch  men,  whose 
isYorite  text  was, ''  not  a  hoof  shall  be  left  behind."  They 
were  the  radicals  and  destructires  of  their  day.*^  t  It  was  not 
enough  for  them  to  annihilate  offices,  they  must  cut  off 
heads  also.  The  blood  of  Strafford,  and  Laud,  and  Charles 
I.,  will  stain  their  annals  forever.  They  may  try  to  cast  its 
guilt  from  themselves,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  politicians. 
But  politicians  might  repay  the  compliment  with  interest ; 
for  probably  politicians  would  never  have  dreamed  of  succeed- 
ing against  the  State,  if  Puritan  ecclesiastics  had  not  begun 
upon  the  Church ;  and  if  they  did  use  them  for  their  own 

«  See  Note  22.  "  See  Note  23. 

•  Hetherington's  Hiat.  p.  193. 

t  The  wits  of  the  day  thus  described  them : 

"  Pluto,  beware,  to  thee  they  come. 
When  here  their  work  is  done  : 
For  they'll  break  loone,  and  beat  up  drmn. 
And  storm  thee  in  thy  throne." 

PhtBtUx  Brxtanmeu$,  i.  18G. 
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ends,  they  after  a  while  were  nothing  loath,  and  worked 
marvellously  free  in  their  harness.**  It  will  never  answer, 
therefore,  for  the  Puritan  ministers  to  resist  the  imputatioo 
of  bloodguiltiness.  It  is  one,  and  but  one,  of  their  unfortu- 
nate imitations  of  Rome ;  which  says  she  never  takes  away 
life,  she  only  excommunicates  heretics.  True,  but  those 
whom  she  condemns  as  heretics,  the  State  forthwith  con- 
demns (when  it  dare)  to  the  stake ;  and  if  we  must  bom  in 
an  Auto  da  Fe^  it  matters  little  who  kindles  the  fagots* 
The  Puritan  ministers  preached  down  Strafibrd,  and  Land, 
and  Charles ;  and  Puritan  emissaries  of  state  dragged  them 
to  the  block. 

And  so  it  was,  afterwards,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  in 
New  England.  Cttlum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare 
currant,  "  They  quickly  began  to  do  those  things  them- 
selves, for  which  they  had  accused  others,''  says  plaintive 
Robert  Barclay.*  The  Puritan  Vatican  at  Boston  is- 
sued bulls  against  Barclay's  brethren,  and  a  Puritan  gov- 
ernor imbrued  his  hands  in  their  blood.  And,  what  seems 
most  remarkable,  it  was  a  monarch,  and  a  monarch  de- 
scended from  one  whose  life  Puritan  violence  had  short- 
ened, who  arrested  their  violence  in  this  far  off  land. 
Charles  II.  interfered,  and  the  gallows  saw  no  more  quivering 
Quakers.  The  same  king  it  was,  too,  (laughed  at,  sneered 
at,  and  denounced  as  he  has  been  a  thousand  times,  by  Puri- 
tans,) who  put  an  end  to  what  they  never  thought  it  necessary 
to  blot  from  the  statute-book,  the  infernal  law  de  heretico 
comburendo.  Who  would  believe,  that  such  a  law's  flaming 
terrors  could  have  been  forgotten  by  the  advocates,  in  theory 
at  least,  of  free  and  unlimited  toleration?  But  so  it  was. 
A  heretic  could  have  been  burned  at  the  stake  till  the  year 
1677.t     "  Upon  which  Blackstone  observes,  that  *  in  one 

»<  Sec  Note  24. 

•  Preface  to  Apology,  p.  vii. 

t  ChriMian  Observer,  American  edition,  xiv.,  399. 
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and  the  same  reitrn,  our  lands  were  delivered  rroin  llie  slavery 
of  military  tenures,  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  imprisonment 
by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  our  minds  from  the  tyranny 
of  superstitioofi  bigotry,  by  demolishing  this  last  badge  of 
persecution  ift  tike  English  law.'  "^  Nor  was  that  quite  all.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  something  further  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone; since  on  but  the  next  page  he  says,  "  We  find,  howev- 
er, some  curious  facts  in  the  histcury  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
It  was  then  that  the  Earl  of  Granard  procured  for  the  Puri- 
tans of  Ireland,  a  pension  of  500/.  annually  from  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  1672  the  king  issued  an  order  for  pensions  of 
50/.  and  100/.  ybarlt  to  many  of  the  nonconformist 
ministers."t 

So  then  the  abolition  of  death  by  fire,  of  military  tenures, 
and  the  passage  of  an  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  the  bright 
visions  of  heads,  which  Puritans  would  once  have  clefl  from 
their  kindred  shoulders ;  and  the  praise  of  lavishing  gratuities 
on  those  whose  principles  had  shed  his  father's  blood,  and 
deluged  his  native  country  with  misery,  belongs  to  one,  whom 
Puritan  anathemas  would  have  hurled  with  Judas  to  his  own 
place.  Oh,  how  fitly  did  the  Patriarch  David  say,  ''  Let  us 
fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  let  me  not  fall  into  the 
hand  of  man."  There  may  be  mercy  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, for  thoee  who  could  never  find  it  here. 

Before  concluding  this  letter,  it  may  be  well  to  settle 
one  point,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  all  my  com- 
ments on  Puritan  display  of  principle  and  conduct.  It  is 
this.  The  Puritans  consisted,  as  Lathbury  says,|  of  three 
distinct  parties :  the  moderate  Puritans,  who  never  lefl  the 

*  GUdstone's  State  and  Charch,  4th  edition,  ii.  231. 

t  For  another  specimen  of  Charles  IPs  liberality,  see  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.  3d  ser.  ii.  266.  He  gave  Dr.  Owen  a  thousand  guineas,  "  to  dis- 
tribute among  those  who  had  sufTered  most  by  the  late  severities."  And 
yet  his  recompense  was,  to  be  called  "  a  profligate  tyrant." 

X  History  English  Episcopacy,  pp.  54,  55. 
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Church,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Brownists.^  Bat  it  is  from 
the  most  violent  grade  of  the  three,  that  our  New  England 
Puritans  ha?e  descended :  I  mean  the  Brownists.  I  well 
know,  that  this  is  a  most  touchy  and  ire-provoking  point  in 
Puritan  story.*  The  object  of  their  American  apologists  is 
studiously  to  show,  that  the  New  England  Puritans  were  de- 
scended from  the  Independents ;  and  from  those  who  were 
placable  and  tolerant,  as  they  maintain  Robinson  of  Leyden 
was.  Mr.  Young,  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  whom  I 
often  quote,  knows  well  enough,  that  to  claim  some  of  the 
Puritans  as  his  ecclesiastical  ancestry,  would  be  to  boast  a 
pedigree  that  would  do  him  no  honor.  And  so  he  warily  en- 
ters the  caveat,  that  the  Plymouth  Puritans  (alas  for  Boston, 
Salem,  and  New  Haven !)  are  the  only  ones  who  merit  the 
name  of  **  Pilgrim."t  But  the  demurrer  will  not  save  his 
precarious  cause.  Let  his  claim  be  granted ;  the  Plymouth 
"  pilgrims  "  are  the  direct  descendants  of  Robinson's  con- 
gregation, as  no  New  Englander  will  deny.  But  Robinson 
left  England,  as  Neal,  (who  was  rebuked  by  Dr.  Watts,  for 
not  having  ''mollified''  some  of  his  " relations "  of  New 
England  history,)!  as  Neal  and  Belknap  both  freely  admit, 
**  a  rigid  Brownist."**  ^  And  that  if  ^e  changed,'^  his  congrt- 
gaiion  did  not,  and  probably  would  not,  his  earnest  farewell 

»  Sec  Note  25.  "  Sec  Note  26.  ^^  Sec  Note  27. 

*  It  cost  poor  Britton  a  terrible  flagellation  to  say  as  much  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  And  his  pocket  woald  have  smarted,  too,  had  it  not 
been  empty. — Savage*s  Winthrop,  i.  289,  and  note.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
3d  ser.  iii.  81.  Had  I  seen  Mr.  Punchard's  History  of  Congregation- 
alism sooner,  I  might  have  been  saved  some  trouble.  Punchard  is  not 
anxious  to  mince  the  matter ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  Congregationalism 
*'in  its  embodied  form,"  Brown's  name  is  the  frst  he  mentions,  p.  243. 
Praise  to  his  honesty ! 

t  Chronicles,  p.  88,  note. 

X  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  1st  series,  v.  201. 

i  Neal's  New  England,  i.  73.    Belknap's  Biography,  ii.  176. 
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address  to  them  absolutely  demonstrates.  ''  I  must  also 
adyise  you/'  is  his  parting  counsel — the  very  end  of  it  as 
given  in  Neal  and  Belknap—"  to  abandon,  avoid,  and  shake 
off  the  name  of  Brownist.  'Tis  a  mere  nick-name,  and  a 
brand  for  the  making  religion,  and  the  professors  of  it, 
odious  to  the  Christian  world.''  Now,  than  this  address,  no 
higher  testimony  can  possibly  be  given  :  it  is  from  one  of 
their  own  company,  and  it  is  unsolicited.  It  is  a  "  freer  pro- 
fession," by  far,  than  that  under  which  they  beguiled  Charles 
I.  out  of  a  charter ;  which,  by  their  own  construction  of 
it,  embraced  "the  power  of  Parliament,  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  Chancery,  High  Commission  and  Star- 
chamber,  and  ALL  OTHER  COURTS  OF  ENGLAND  !"*  And, 
like  that  charter,  it  fastens  upon  them  a  character  as  inde- 
lible as  the  brand  of  the  actual  cautery.  They  cannot 
escape  it.  They  are  implored  not  to  be  Brownists,  at  the 
very  moment  they  are  preparing  to  plant  themselves  on 
American  soil.  Brownists  they  were,  therefore,  to  that 
ultimate  hour  of  their  European  existence ;  and  that,  coun- 
selled as  they  might  be,  they  never  departed  from  one  of 
Brownism's  worst  peculiarities,  its  utter  exclusiveness,  let 
their  American  existence,  a  Presbyterian  being  witness,  sub- 
stantiate.t  The  name,  indeed,  of  Brownism  was  abandoned ; 
(they  complied  with  Robinson's  charge  in  the  letter;)  but 
its  spirit — alas  its  spirit !  even  at  this  distant  day,  do  not  its 
vipers  come  out  of  many  a  heat  to  fasten  on  apostolic 
hands?     I  here  allude,  among  other  things,  to  the  harsh 

*  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3(1  ser.  iii.  84.  See  also  Prince's  Annals,  p.  57,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d  ser.  vii.,  after  p.  188. 

t  "  What  tenets  are  held  by  the  Independents  of  New  England  ? 
They  reckon  all  Reformed  Churches,  except  themselves,  profane  and  un- 
clean "  Ross's  View  of  all  Religions,  pp.  390,  391.  In  perfect  con- 
formity with  this,  I  find  Baillie,  another  Presbyterian,  speaking  of  the 
"  bold  wipes"  which  they  give  "  to  all  the  Reformed  Chnrches."  Baillie 
was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly .^BaiUie's  Letters,  Slc.,  i. 
420,  Edinburgh  Edition,  1775. 
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assaults  upon  the  present  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  for  a 
charge  delivered,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty,  to  the 
clergy  of  his  own  diocese — a  prelate  who  has  meekness 
enough,  (if  it  could  be  imputed  to  them,)  to  make  amiable 
even  reviewers  in  the  testy  '*  New  Englander." 

P.  S. — With  writers  like  Punchard  to  deal  with,  some 
of  my  labor  might  have  been  spared  altogether ;  for,  on 
further  examination,  I  find  him  yielding  the  contested  point, 
without  a  struggle.  He  explicitly  says,  "  it  is  evident  from 
this  account  of  Brownism,  that,  in  its  essential  features,  it 
corresponded  with  Congregationalism,  as  since  established 
in  New  England."  (History  of  Cong.,  p.  248.)  So  the 
Hon.  F.  C.  Gray  admits  it.  He  says,  in  good  round  terms, 
"  Our  ancestors  were  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Puritans." 
— Mass.  Hist.  Col.  3d  Ser.  viii.  198. 


LETTER  HI. 

Having  thus  sketched,  as  my  limits  allow,  something  of 
the  origin  and  aim  of  Puritanism  in  England,  my  next  object 
will  be  to  offer  some  developments,  (development  being 
now  a  fashionable  doctrine,)  of  its  temper  and  treatment 
there.  Of  course  I  have  unavoidably  given  some  hints  of 
these  things,  in  an  oblique  way  already ;  but  the  more  formal 
consideration  of  them  is  necessary  for  my  purpose,  before 
tracing  the  career  of  Puritanism  in  this  land  of  its  ultimate 
supremacy. 

The  credulity  of  human  nature,  respecting  those  who 
claim  the  honor  of  being  persecuted,  has  been  imposed  upon, 
most  egregiously,  by  statements  Respecting  the  inoffensive- 
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nes8  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  ferocity  of  their  opponents. 
Take  such  a  specimen  as  the  following,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Morse,  which  was  long  ago  reiterated  in  England,  in  his 
own  words,  (I  quote  an  English  edition  of  his  Geography  of 
1792,)  and  has  been  resounded  since  on  a  million  of  tongues. 
**  During  the  successive  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  Eliza- 
beth, and  James  L,  the  Protestants,  and  especially  the  Puri- 
tans, were  the  objects  of  bloody  persecution,  and  thousands 
of  them  were  either  inhumanly  burnt,  or  left  more  cruelly 
to  perish  in  prisons  and  dungeons."  (Geog.  p.  150.)  Could 
any  thing  well  be  more  disingenuous,  or  artful,  than  this? 
Why,  under  the  fury  of  the  "  bloody  Mary,"  but  277*  are  said 
to  have  been  put  to  death.  And  yet,  here  are  Protestants 
and  Puritans  identified ;  the  Romish  violence  which  perse- 
cuted the  one  is  represented  as  persecuting  the  other  ;  while 
in  suffering,  the  Puritans  have  an  ''especial"  pre-eminence, 
and  of  course  in  the  number  of  their  noble  army  of  martyrs." 
It  inevitably  follows,  that  Puritans  have  endured  far  more, 
as  Puritans,  from  the  Church  of  England,  than  Protest- 
ants have  endured,  as  Protestants,  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  And  if  Papal  Rome  may  lawfully  be  detested  and 
execrated.  Episcopal  England  may  be  much  more  so.^'  Yes, 
this  is  the  genuine  result  at  which  Puritan  historians  aim. 
Read  Neal  on  the  Puritans,  or  Bogue  and  Bennet's  History 
of  Dissenters,  and  if  you  do  not  hate  poor  Ap.  Laud  worse 
than  the  worst  of  all  the  Popes,  it  is  because  an  adept  in  his 
art  is  unable  to  prejudice  you.'*^  For,  as  to  recklessness  of 
statement.  Dr.  Morse,  with  his  thousands  of  Puritans 
slaughtered  by  Elizabeth  and  by  James,  (he  leaves  the  two 
Charleses  entirely  out  of  his  category,)  does  not  much  exceed 
the  Puritan  annalist.     As  to  accuracy  in  numbers,  Neal  can 

"  See  Note  28.  ••  See  Note  29.  **  See  Note  30. 

*  Grief's  Defence  of  his  reply  to  Bishop  Milner,  p.  388. 
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assuredly  match  him ;  for  he  can  magnify  one  into  a  hnndr^.*^ 
And  as  to  dexterity  in  glozing  over  an  awkward  fact,  he 
could  represent  a  sacrilegious  assault  upon  the  tomb  of  an 
Ap.  of  Canterbury,  and  the  tossing  of  its  bones  upon  a 
dunghill,  as  a  bare  ''  removal  **  of  those  venerable  relics 
(Parker's  not  Laud's)  **  by  a  private  gentleman."*  No 
wonder  the  world  should  suppose,  that  Puritans  have  per- 
ished by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  rather  than  in  a  ratio 
one  hundred  times  lower,  and  that  they  should  have  so  per- 
ished, with  an  innocence  as  stainless  as  that,  with  which  a 
Puritan  apologist  would  whiten  a  dastardly  violator  of  the 
sacred  sleep  of  the  dead. 

All  this  is  very  possible,  and  very  successful  too,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned ;  for  here  there  are  few  indeed,  who 
so  much  as  suspect  that  there  is  aught  but  poetry  or  pathos 
in  the  departure  of  the  Puritans  from  Europe,  and  their  es- 
tablishment in  '*  these  goings  down  of  the  sun."  Let  an 
American  Churchman  ask,  where  he  may  find  an  antidote 
for  the  long  and  every  year  lengthened  story  of  Puritan  vi- 
cissitudes and  afflictions,  and  he  will  learn  with  astonish- 
ment, that  the  object  of  his  search  retreats  before  him  like 
the  fabled  cup  of  Tantalus.  Neal's  volumes,  with  a  train 
of  satellites  long  and  flaring  as  a  comet's  tail,  fill  the  whole 
field  of  vision  here.  One  might  roam  through  our  twenty- 
seven  dioceses,  and  scarcely  get  twenty-seven  answers  to  the 
question.  What  sort  of  a  book  is  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the 

"  See  Note  31. 

*  Maddoz,  343,  344. — This  instance  was  so  flagrant,  Neal  had 
to  correct  it;  but  be  tried  to  do  away  the  force  of  the  concession, 
by  adding  **  says  Mr.  Strype :"  which  he  knew  would  be  enough ; 
Strype  being  one  of  "  the  malignant  party." — Neal's  editor  puts  in, 
as  a  set-off,  that  some  twenty  Puritan  ministers  were  dug  up.  That 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  point  in  hand  was  Neal*s  garbling ; 
and  we  see  how  wretchedly  he  mended  the  matter,  after  all.— Neal,  i. 
348. 
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^lcfgy>  or  Gauden's  Tears  and  Sighs  of  the  Church  of  Eng« 
land  ?  The  works  of  Bp.  Maddox,  in  answer  to  Neal's  first 
volume,  and  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  in  answer  to  the  rest,  are 
rarer  than  black  swans.  After  ten  years'  search,  a  single 
copy  of  Bp.  Maddox's  work  has  fallen  into  my  hands ;  while 
the  work  of  Dr.  Grey  eludes  me  still.  I  never  saw  but  one 
complete  copy  of  both  ;  though  I  have  had  access  to  at  least 
a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  in  different  public  libraries. 

Where  an  American  work  can  be  pointed  out,  with 
which  to  combat  the  thickening  and  concentrating  appeals 
of  champions  of  Puritanic  grievances,  let  one  of  our  clergy 
ask,  and  the  meagerness  of  the  answers  he  obtains  must 
soon  make  him  sigh  and  wonder.  He  might  dig  for  the 
gold  of  Robert  Kidd  in  the  sands  of  Montauk,  with  about 
as  much  hope  as  to  search  for  Eleutherius  Enervatus,  for 
the  defence  of  our  Church  by  Jeremiah  Leaming,  or  for  that 
copy  of  Leslie  on  Episcopacy,  to  which  is  annexed  the  grim 
tale  of  John  Checkley's  sorrows.  Checkley  published  that 
book  at  Boston,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.* 
But  little  guessed  he  of  the  perils  of  the  fateful  effort.  He 
was  sued  as  a  false  and  scandalous  libeller — found  guilty — 
amerced  in  a  heavy  fine — and  bound  with  two  strong  sure- 
ties, in  a  good  round  sum,  to  keep  the  peace;  and  this,  and 
all  this,  for  his  gracious  Majesty's  sake,  because  he  had  de- 
fended his  Majesty's  religion !  and  all  done  too,  beneath  the 
droppings  of  that  sanctuary  of  liberty,  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston ! ! 
Tell  it  not  in  Gath — Episcopacy  was  once  sentenced  as  an 
outrageous  libel,  by  those  whose  forefathers  had  dared  to 
admonish  Parliament,  before  the  face  of  a  Tudor,  to  cast  it 
out  as  evil.f  Among  essays  no  longer  in  danger  of  the 
mace  of  a  Puritan  court  of  justice,  I  know  scarce  any  thing, 

♦  Eliot's  Biog.  Diet.  pp.  105,  106. 

t  In  New  England,  barely  to  petition  for  the  repeal  of  a  hard  law, 
was  a  grievous  crime  against  the  state  ;  and  a  sin  against  God,  because 
it  violated  the  fifth  Commandment. — Say.  Wint.  i.  301. 
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but  the  papers  of  Dr.  Janris,  now  out  of  sight  in  the  forgot- 
ten Gospel  Adrocate ;  but  which  are  well  deserving  of  per- 
petuation as  a  tract.  Thiej  are  said  to  have  produced  no 
faint  impression,  respecting  the  partiality  of  Webster's  fa- 
mous Plymouth  Discourse,  for  which  they  were  a  designed 
corrective ;  and  that  fact,  if  nothing  else,  should  redeem 
them  from  oblivion. 

So  much,  by  way  of  prelibation.  Let  us  now  enter  more 
into  detail ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  fair  view  of  our  subject, 
commence  with  the  prologue  of  the  Puritan  drama,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  YI.  And  here  my  readers  must  by  no 
means  forget  a  point,  which  enters  deeply  into  this  defence 
of  Episcopacy,  (for  defence  it  truly  is,  and  not  voluntary  ag- 
gression ;  the  opinion  of  our  "  Dissenting  Brethren" — to  use 
the  old  name  given  them  by  Presbyterians — to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,)  which  is,  that  the  Puritans  were  at  first 
any  thing  but  a  homogeneous  or  harmonious  body.*  Puri- 
tanism was  an  affair  of  development,  systematic  enough  to 
suit  Dr.  Mcehler.  True,  it  might  be  said  to  have  resembled 
the  teil-trce,  and  the  oak,  whose  substance  is  in  them  when 
they  have  no  leaves.  Nevertheless,  that  substance  did  not 
manifest  itself  in  full,  till  the  days  came,  when,  as  I  have 
said,  they  were  branch  as  well  as  root  men.  Puritanism 
was  justified,  at  first,  but  partially.  And  so  long  as  it  was 
so  justified,  and  by  men  who  would  not  justify  it  nt  all 
lengths,  and  at  all  hazards,  it  was  connived  at,  or  borne 
with,  if  not  formally  tolerated. 

The  case  of  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  fully 
establishes  my  assertion.  Hooper  had  fled  from  the  Six 
Articles  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  sought  repose  in  the  em- 
braces of  Bullinger,  minister  of  the  Protestants  at  Zu- 
rich, afler  the  death  of  Zuinglius  in  battle.     Chameleon- 

*  Haweifl'  Church  History,  looee  enough  in  itself,  and  edited  by  a 
Puritan,  p.  115,  admits  this.— Printed  at  Worcester,  Mass.  1803. 
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like,  he  caaght  the  color  of  his  ecclesiastical  associations  ; 
and  returned  with  a  passion  for  stark  simplicity.  He  pro- 
tested  against  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  robes,  when  about  to 
be  consecrated ;  though  he  seems  not  to  have  had  a  single 
scruple  about  the  Episcopal  office,  and  was  as  firm  a  belier- 
er  in  the  Apostolic  Succession,  as  later  Puritans  in  the  man- 
ifold powers  of  the  "  Gifted  Brethren."  Possibly  he  was  a 
little  proud  of  his  plainness,  as  Plato  told  Diogenes  he  was 
of  his  rags.  For  sure  I  am,  I  have  seen  as  thorough  and  ex- 
clusive pride,  beneath  a  broad  brim,  wide  flaps,  and  a  strait 
collar,  as  under  the  satin  and  lace  of  a  Romish  prelate.  In- 
deed, as  a  shrewd  writer  has  observed,  Satan  himself  re- 
gards, as  his  darling  sin,  "  the  pride  that  apes  humility." 
But  be  the  matter  as  it  might,  the  King  (aye,  his  Majesty's 
own  self)  wrote  to  the  bishops,  to  endure  Hooper's  scruples. 
Fortunately,  the  bishops  induced  him,  after  earnest  expos- 
tulMion,  to  wear  habiliments  to  which  some  imagined  Pope- 
ry would  cleave  like  the  small-pox — at  least  to  wear  them 
on  public  occasions.  His  Lordshifp's  reverence  acted,  at 
other  times,  as  suited  his  own  fancy. 

Similar  favor  was  shown  old  Miles  Coverdale,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  he  was  summoned  to  of- 
ficiate at  the  consecration  of  Abp.  Parker,  (the  prelate  with 
whose  name  the  Romanists  have  linked  their  rancid  parable 
of  the  Nag's  Head  tavern,)  he  shrunk  from  Episcopal  drape- 
ry, with  the  same  sensitiveness  which  had  afflicted  the  epi- 
dermis of  his  Rt.  Rev.  brother.  Well,  he  was  even  allowed, 
on  a  most  memorable  public  occasion,  to  lay  his  robes  aside, 
and  appear  in  something  like  a  Calvinistic  gown.* 

*  Mather  acknowledges  that  a  solitary  act  of  conformity  would  have 
saved  John  Cotton.  (See  Magnalia,  i.  237.)  And,  still,  the  man  who 
would  not  yield  in  one  minute  particular  himself,  afterwards  defended 
perMCUtioQ  unto  blood.  Cotton  wrote  that  book,  whose  very  title  is 
blasphemoos, "  The  Bloody  Tenet  washed  and  made  white  in  the  Blood 
of  the  Lamb.''    Such  was  Puritan  consistency ;  and  such  were  the  men 

3* 
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The  well-known  John  Fox,  author  of  the  Acts  and  Mon- 
uments, is  a  third  instance;  and  quite  sufficient,  (to  say 
nothing  of  Humphrey,  Perkins,  Stone,  Dod,  Rainolds,  d&c., 
the  last  honored  as  one  of  the  commission  to  make  a  new 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,)  to  show  that  the  policy  with 
which  the  Government  began  in  the  days  of  Hooper,  was 
still  pursued,  and  would  be  {>ursued,  so  long  as  similar  sub- 
jects only  required  discipline.  Fox  was  summoned  by  the 
Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan,  to  subscribe  the 
Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Canons.  But  the  sturdy  old  noncon- 
formist thrust  a  New  Testament  into  his  face ;  and  said  he 
would  subscribe  that,  and  that  alone.  "  I  have  nothing," 
said  he,  "  in  the  Church,  but  a  prebend  at  Salisbury ;  and 
much  good  may  it  do  you,  if  you  will  take  it  away  from  me."* 
This  was  very  bold  bearing  to  the  highest  magnate  in  the 
land;  and  doubtless  he  repented  for  it  at  his  leisure,  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Tower.  Not  at  all.  He  died  quietly  in 
his  nest  ;f  for  nonconformist  though  he  were,  yet  an  out 
and  out  Puritan  he  was  not;  since,  says  Fuller,  **  he  never 
entered  a  church  without  expressing  solemn  reverence 
therein." 

But  the  whole  of  the  story  is  not  yet  told.  Ap.  Parker, 
a  haughty  prelatist,  and  Elizabeth,  a  queen  who  rebuked 
Parliaments  with  scanty  ceremony,  could  pitifully  endure 

who  complained  of  Archbishop  Laud's  policy !  But  my  readers  will 
have  enough  more  on  this  point,  before  we  get  through. — Moet  appositely 
has  Dr.  Dwight  expressed  his  opinion  about  the  opposition  of  the  Puritans 
to  ceremonies,  and  his  suspicion  of  some  concealed  motive  for  their  revo- 
lutionary conduct.  "  I  will  acknowledge,  also,  that  our  ancestors  were 
more  solicitous  about  the  surplice,  and  the  ceremonies,  than  their  import- 
ance required ;  if,  indeed,  these  were  the  real  caueee  of  their  eolicitude.** 
—Travels,  i.  161. 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  new  edition,  ii.  475. 

t  Neal,  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  charitable  reason  to  account  for  the 
kindness  shown  Father  Fox  by  the  Government,  says  they  were  afraid 
to  tarn  him  oat.    See  Maddoz's  Vind.  pp.  144, 145 ;  and  Neal,  i.  236. 
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Fox's  vexatious  scruples;  but  nonconformists  denounced 
him  for  his  moderation.  His  own  theological  kindred  be- 
came his  persecutors.  There  was  enough  of  church-]ea?en 
left  in  him,  to  spoil  him  for  a  headlong  partisan ;  and  his 
severest  wound  came,  accordingly,  from  his  so-called 
friends.  A  son  of  Fox  had  returned  from  his  travels,  to 
enjoy  a  fellowship  at  Oxford  University.  Puritans,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  majority  there,  (another  proof,  by  the 
way»  how  slow  the  Government  was  to  dislodge  them,)* 
forthwith  fastened  upon  him  the  label  of  Papist,  and  had 
him  hunted,  like  a  wild  beast,  from  the  University  pre- 
cincts. This  they  did,  that  the  poor  fond  father  might  be 
pierced  through  his  innocent  child.  Such  malignity  roused 
even  Fox's  placid  soul ;  and  in  a  long  letter  to  a  bishop,  he 
thus  remonstrates  against  the  spite  of  his  foes.  "  It  has  al- 
ways, I  confess,  been  my  great  care,  if  I  could  not  be  service- 
able to  many  persons,  yet  not  knowingly  to  injure  any  one, 
and  least  of  all  those  of  Magdalen  College.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  the  more  wonder,  at  the  turbulent  genius  which  in- 
spires those  factious  Puritans  ;  so  that  violating  the  laws  of 
gratitude,  despising  my  letters  and  prayers,  disregarding  the 
intercession  of  the  President  himself,  [Humphrey,  unfortu- 
nately a  moderate  nonconformist  like  Fox,]  without  any 
previous  admonition,  or  assigning  any  cause,  they  have  ex- 
ercised so  great  tyranny  against  me  and  my  son.  Were  I 
one,  who,  like  them,  would  be  violently  outrageous  against 
bishops  and  archbishops ;  or  join  myself  with  them,  that  is, 
would  become  mad,  as  they  are,  I  had  not  met  with  this 
severe  treatment.  Now,  because  quite  different  from 
them,  I  have  chosen  the  side  of  modesty  and  public  traa- 
quillity,  hence,  the  hatred  they  have  for  a  long  time  con- 
ceived against  me,  is  at  last  grown  to  this  degree  of  bitter- 

*  The  Puritans  had  a  foothold,  it  seems,  at  Oxford.  So  also  bad  they 
in  Cambridge.  Cotton  Mather  speaks  of**  Ehianuel  College,  that  Semi- 
nary of  PuriUns  in  Cambridge."— Magnalia,  i.  323. 
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ness."  The  letter  was  in  Latin,  and  may  be  found  in  Fuller, 
with  some  pertinent  comments.  The  translation  above,  is 
from  the  Gen.  Historical  Diet  of  Bernard,  Birch,  and  Lock- 
man,  vol.  V.  302, 303. 

Beside  such  testimony,  let  me  now  ask.  Who  then 
had  most  need  to  pray  for  deliverance  ''  from  envy,  ha- 
tred, malice,  and  all  uncharitableness," — ^the  Government,  or 
the  Government's  opponents ;  who,  as  ''  Father  Fox"  said 
in  another  part  of  his  remonstrance,  would  never  desist,  till 
they  had  "  brought  all  things  into  Jewish  bondage?"  But  I 
need  not  enlarge  upon  a  point,  which  such  cases  as  have 
been  adduced  and  a  multitude  more,  all  conspire  to  illus- 
trate.* These  are  ample,  especially  when  associated  with  a 
communication  such  as  that  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
and  which  Dr.  Jarvis  has  most  appositely  quoted  from  Bur- 
net's Reformation,  vol.  ii.  (it  may  be  found  also  in  Collier, 
vii.  75,)  to  well  warrant  the  Dr.  in  his  conclusion,  **  that, 
with  regard  to  the  moderate  party  of  the  Puritans,  there  was 
the  greatest  disposition  in  the  rulers  of  the  Church  to  exer- 
cise induigence."f  If  any  thing  then  be  wanting,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  a  fact  he  next  advances.  Queen  Elizabeth's  offer, 
(though  Neal,  i.  177,  perversely  represents  her  as  more 
concerned  for  the  Papists  than  the  Puritans,)  to  acquiesce  in 
an  omission  of  the  three  superlatively  dismal  exactions,  viz, 
kneeling  at  the  Communion,  wearing  the  surplice,  and  using 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Baptism  ;  provided,  there  were  due 
conformity,  in  things  not  quite  so  tremendously  insupport- 
able.l  Yes,  even  old  Queen  Bess  was  most  politely  concilia- 
tory ;  though  her  temperament,  as  a  Tudor,  was  of  course 
imperious,  and  though,  with  other  ladies,  she  might  have 

*  Even  Bishop  Bumei  does  not  spare  them,  though,  as  his  castigator 
Mr.  Higgons  shows,  he  was  under  no  small  temptation  to  pass  their  fail- 
ures over  lightly. — Higgons  against  Burnet,  2d  edition,  1727,  pp.  30,  31. 

t  Gospel  Advocate,  ii.  62,  63. 

I  See  Collier,  vii.  16. 
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been  expected  to  be  somewhat  punctilious  as  to  attitii 
and  dresses.  Or,  if  such  a  fact  require  confirmation  str 
as  proof  of  Holy  Writ,  nothing  more  could  be  necess 
than  the  shrewd  proposition  of  Lord  Burleigh,  that,  if 
Puritans  did  not  like  the  Church  Liturgy,  they  should  a^ 
among  themselves  upon  one  they  could  like ;  or  the  lib 
concessions  of  Charles  II.,  just  preceding  the  Savoy  C 
ference.* 

In  view  of  such  evidence,  a  man  must  be  voraciou 
appetite,  and  fastidious  in  digestion,  beyond  all  reasoni 
dyspeptic  liberty,  if  he  could  still  demand  proof  of  the 
ient  and  courteous  disposition  of  the  Government  towi 
all  who  were  moderate  and  gentlemanly,  in  their  object] 
and  petitions  for  reform.''     That  they  treated  a  hirsute 
greedy  generation,  which  would  have  handled  them 
their  institutions  "  with  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  the  pai 
the  bear,"  with  less  amenity,  may  not  be,  possibly,  an 
the  world's  seven   wonders.     **  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
eration,"  says  the  Quarterly  Review,  **  and  say  that 
Church  should  have  tolerated  these   schismatics :    t 
WOULD  NOT  TOLERATE  TUB  Church."'^  t    And,  again 
the  self-same  page,  **  They  taught  that,  *  If  princes  hii 
them  who  seek  for  the  discipline,  they  are  tyrants  bot 
the  Church  and  ministers ;  and,  being  so,  may  be  dep< 

thy   their  subjects.'     Thus   completely,"  it  adds,    and 
modem  Puritans  weigh  the  observation  well,  *'  did  Pof 
and  Puritanism  meet  in  the  political  deductions,  from  t 
I  presumed  infallibility."!     So  great  and  so  candid  a  ma 

Sully,  and  as  good  a  Protestant   as  their   hottest  ze 


> 


»  See  Note  32.  »  See  Note  33. 

*  Cmrdwell'a  Conferences,  286,  Slc.     Short's  Church  Histor 
230,831. 

t  VoL  X.  96. 

t  Cooipare  Festley  on  the  Anabaptists,  edit.  6tb,  p.  35. 
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thought  England  wu  well  tnd  happily  provided  fiir,  by  such 
a  Church  as  he  saw  there.  He  attended  its  aerficea,  when 
he  visited  England  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  **  that  if  the  French  Protestants 
had  retained  the  same  advantages  of  order  and  decen- 
cy, there  would  at  that  time  have  been  many  thousand 
more  Protestants  in  France."*  But  that  which  was  order 
and  decency,  in  this  great  man's  eyes,  was  confusion  and 
pollution — ^I  must  appeal  to  Fox  again — in  the  eyes  of  a  mad 
faction.  They  could  see  no  beauty  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, why  they  should  desire  her ;  and  their  watchword  was 
that  of  the  children  of  Edom,  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem,  Raze 
it,  raze  it,  even  to  the  foundation  thereof     (Ps.  cxzxvii.  7.) 

Could  any  profit  ensue,  firom  attempts  at  further  and  fuller 
conciliation  with  men  of  a  temper  like  thist  If  demonstra- 
tion upon  demonstration  is  wanted,  let  us  see  what  results 
did  actually  follow,  from  the  attempts  which  were  made  in 
fact. 

What,  for  example,  was  the  reply  to  fUizabeth's  tender 
of  compromise,  respecting  the  three  points  which  were  as 
shocking  as  the  three  heads  of  Cerberus  to  an  ancient  Pa- 
gan ?  With  a  tact  at  identification  and  interpretation,  mo- 
nopolized by  themselves,  they  adopted  the  language  of  the 
Israelites  to  Pharaoh,  Ne  ungulam  esse  relinquendam — not 
a  hoof  shall  be  left  behind.t  Historians  generally,  I  believe, 
quote  the  Latin  ;  but  whether  it  is  their  own,  or  not,  I  can- 
not say.  If  the  Puritans  themselves  used  it,  so  as  not  to 
ofiend  ears  polite,  Bish<^  Milner  should  have  adduced  them, 
in  his  "  End  of  Controversy,"  to  prove  that  miracles  have 
not  ceased.     Or,  if  another  specimen  illustrating  their  capa- 

•  Qaarterly  Review,  n.  94. 

t  It  is  admitted  by  Bancroft,  that  they  denied  the  propriety  of  every 
▼estment  and  every  ceremony.  And  Falier  cites  a  case,  where  a  minis- 
ter was  arraigned  for  saying  even  the  Gloria  Patri. — Bancroft's  America, 
i.378.    Fuller's  Ch.  Hist  iU.  483. 
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bilities  in  pure  femaculai  is  wished,  a  parallel  can  be  cjuo- 
ted  from  that  matchless  Puritan  classic,  the  "  Anatomy  of 
the  Serrice-Booke."  "  As  they  are  altars  of  Baal,  erected 
and  maintained  b;  Baalitea  and  Balaamites,  so  they,  and  all 
their  ceremoniall  accoutrements,  and  the  Service-Booke  iu 
sdf,  are  an  abomination  :  witness  that  place  of  Exodus  al- 
ready quoted,  '  The  abominations  of  the  Egyptians  shall  we 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah  our  God?'  saith  Mosea  to  Pharaoh. 
*  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do.'  "*  The  Puritans,  says  Tonlmin, 
(Neal's  editor,  who,  if  possible,  is  less  candid  than  Neal 
himself:  for  the  prejudices  of  both  a  Unitarian  and  a  B^ 
tist  were  welded  together  in  him,)  had  "  some  intervals  of 
ease,"  even  under  Elizabeth's  govemment-t  Was  it  during 
"  iDtervals  of  ease,"  that  their  harafised  souls  relieved  them- 
selves with  suchjeuz  dtsprit  as  this  1 

What  state  of  things  did  Lord  Burleigh's  astute  propo- 
sal bring  to  light  1  Why,  to  liturgy-making  they  went,  with 
characteristic  vehemence.  It  seems  the  wary  ataleaman 
had  asked  them,  if  they  wanted  to  annihilate  the  Church 
liturgy.  Oh  no :  they  only  wanted  the  old  one  remod- 
elled. Let  my  readers  note  here,  that  the  Puritans  con- 
fessed themselves,  as  Baxter  said  for  himself  long  after- 
wards, "not  averse  to  a  settled  form."^  Well,  their  favorite 
model,  chiselled  and  squared  after  the  Geneva  pattern,  like 
Baxter's  "  Reformed  Liturgy"^'  presented  to  the  Savoy 
Conference,  was  ushered  into  light  This  was  the  bantling 
of  the  first  classis.  Their  second  clasm  were  displeased 
with  it,  to  such  a  merciless  extent,  that  they  altered  it  in  six 
hundred  particulars  !     The  third  classis  protested  against 

»  Sw  Note  34. 

■  Ttw  AnaloDi}',  p.  17.  t  Nenl,  i.  398,  now. 

t  Sbon'B  Hist.  ii.  236— Bmter-B  Cure  ofCharch  Division*,  p.  176, 
rte.  3il  edic  1670.  Indeed  bis  Refbimcd  Liturgy  letllM  the  question  at 
to  hii  opioionB. 
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this,  and  declared  war  upon  it  The  fourth  elami  were  not 
easier  to  please,  than  their  predecemora — asserted  their  own 
fancies,  and  fought  for  them,  pugnis  et  caieihui^  vngmibus  et 
rostra.  And  what  then  did  Lord  Burleigh  dot  Did  he 
cast  their  dissensions  into  their  teeth,  and  bestow  merited 
commendations  on  their  positiTe  and  negati?e  electricity, 
their  spariis  and  firet  Not  quite.  Though  an  aristo 
crat,  and  a  Churchman,  he  bowed  them  out  of  doors  with  a 
courtier's  suavity.  "  Good  sirs,  when  you  can  agree  among 
yourselves,  the  Government  will  receive  your  proposals  with 
distinguished  consideration."  And  so,  says  Hammond, 
quaintly  but  pithily,  "the  dissenting  of  those  brethren, 
like  the  division  of  tongues  at  Babel,  was  a  fair  means  to 
keep  that  tower,  then,  from  advancing  any  higher.* 

How  did  they  requite  such  unwarlike  consideration  as 
this,  but  three  years  after  [1588],  when  Spain's  Armada, 
with  its  furious  legions,  threatened  to  descend  on  England 
like  the  locusts  of  Joel,  and  make  **  all  faces  gather  black- 
ness ?"  Now  we  say,  now  surely,  horror  of  Popery,  innate 
and  unconquerable  in  a  Puritan  breast,  will  unite  them  with 
the  Powers  that  be  against  the  common  foe.  They  will 
forget  lighter  grievances,  in  the  perils  of  the  constitution. 
They  will  fight  for  Protestantism,  like  the  Scythians  for  the 
tombs  of  their  forefathers.  Alas,  it  might  not  be !  They 
detested  an  Episcopal  queen  for  England,  more  than  a  Ro- 
mish vicar  for  the  universe.  Plainly  and  sternly,  does  his- 
tory tell  the  shameful  tale  of  Puritan  disloyalty.  *'  Though," 
says  Carwithen,  ''the  Armada,  vauntingly  styled  the  in- 
vincible, was  confessedly  prepared  to  bring  England  back 
to  the  catholic  faith,  and  though  the  Romanists  in  England 
composed  a  formidable  body,  yet  Elizabeth  found,  that  her 
most  dangerous  enemies  were  not  among  her  Romish  sub- 

*  Hammond's  Works,  i.  359.     See  also  for  this  anecdote.  Fuller,  iu. 
46,  78.    CoUier,  viL  16.    Maddoz,  283. 
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jects.  In  this  time  of  comiaon  danger,  the  Fucitans  forgot 
tbeir  antipuhj  to  tlie  Papists,  and  were  indefatigable  in  dis- 
persing libels  against  the  Church  and  her  prelates."* 

And  what  benefit,  lastly,  flowed  from  the  concessions  of 
King  ChBrles  T  The  four  months  which  "were  allowed  for 
the  Savoy  Conference  debates,  were  wasted  to  no  purpoae. 
Of  the  Magnns  Apollo  of  the  Purit&ns,  (Richard  Baxter,) 
the  candid  and  accurate  Mr.,  now  Bishop,  Short  says,  "  he 
earnestly  desired  peace ;  but  it  was  only  on  his  own  terms, 
and  he  would  concede  nothing  to  his  (^ponents."t  He 
did  not  remember  his  own  precious  rebuke,  in  other 
days,  to  the  Anabaptists  and  Independents,  when  illus- 
trating the  perils  and  exceasea  of  sectarism.  "And  all 
this  began  in  unwarrantable  separation,  and  too  much 
aggravating  the  faults  of  the  churches,  and  common  people 
and  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  ministry;  which  indeed 
were  none  of  them  without  faults  to  be  lamented  and  amend- 
ed. But  they  thought,  that  whatever  needed  amendment, 
required  their  obslinate  separation  [Baxter's  own  italics]; 
and  that  they  were  allowed  to  make  odious  auy  thing  that 
was  amiss."^ 


Baxter  could  easily  perceive  that  the  sectaries  needed 
amendment,  rather  than  the  Prayer  Book  with  ils"cereino- 
niail  accoutrements."  But  that  Richard  Baxter  needed  a 
similar  amendment,  rather  than  the  same  venerable  volume, 
was  an  invisible  impossibility.     No:  all  (he  sectaries,  with 

*  HiMorr  of  tbe  Cbarch  uf  England,  ii.  13G.  Soamra'  Eliubclh,  p. 
370.     BrililK  Critic,  liit.  34.     Giani'a  English  Church,  i.  4S6. 

t  Short's  Hial.  ii.  2-19.— He  nnd  hia  party  begged,  mya  L'Eatiangt, 
like  ilurdjr  cripplM,  with  cudgels  in  iheii  haads. — Ilaljr  Cheat,  3d  edi- 
tion, p.  31. 

4  CalaiD]>'B  Life  of  Baxlei  abiidgcd,  i.  95. 
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Anabaptists  tnd  Independents  to  flank  theniy  were  utterly 
wrong  on  this  hand,  and  the  Bishops,  with  all  their  f<Minula- 
ries  and  ceremonies,  were  utterly  wrong  on  that  There 
was  but  one  infallible  centre,  which  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  Richard  Baxter !  There  is  a  solitary  head  in  the  city  of 
seven  hills,  which  entertaineth  the  same  hallucination. 

But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  say  the  Puritans,  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  for  which  no  apology 
can  avail.  The  Act  of  Uniformity — O  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity, consummated  on  that  awiul  day  of  the  month,  the  34th  of 
August,  when  the  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  France — 
that  direful,  desolating  act,  which  thrust  two  thousand  "  god- 
ly and  painfull "  ministers  from  their  comfortable  livings, 
upon  a  cold  world's  charity — ^that  act  may  almost  or  quite 
resemble  one,  which  cannot  be  forgiven  in  this  world  or  in 
the  world  to  come. 

This  act  wipes  out  all  which  Charles  ever  did,  or  could 
do,  a  thousand  times  told,  deserving  of  praise,  and  sends 
him  down  to  posterity,  on  Puritan  pages,  as  very  a  demon 
as  the  royal  assassin  of  the  Festival  of  St.  Bartholomew.  O 
when  one  sees  this,  it  were  enough  to  make  him  exclaim,  as 
did  the  great  prime  minister  Walpole,  when  somebody  want- 
ed to  read  him  history,  '  No,  no,  read  me  something  true.' 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe,  apriart,  that  the  trutli 
respecting  this  matter  could  be  so  thoroughly  garbled,  or  so 
effectually  kept  out  of  sight,  as  it  has  been.  Two  thousand 
"  godly  and  painfull "  ministers  dispossessed  of  their  livings  1 
Why,  the  Puritans  themselves  dispossessed  probably  ten 
thousand  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.*  These 
two  thousand,  also,  were  interlopers — ^not  even  ecclesiastical 
squatters,  as  we  Americans  would  say — absolute  interlopers, 
who  had  driven  away  the  lawful  shepherds  of  the  flock,  and 
were  covering  themselves  with  the  fleece,  full  warmly.    The 

•  Walker's  Saffisringi  of  Um  Clergy,  Ft.  i.  p.  300. 
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iDinistera  of  tbe  Church  or  England  were  the  real  Ticlims  of 
banishment;**  and  the  Act  of  Uniformit;  was  but  an  act  of 
simple  justice,  to  give  them  back  their  own.  Nor  would 
they  have  got  their  own,  if  the  Two  Thousand  had  not  been 
induced  to  listen  to  the  insidious  counsels  of  their  nominal 
enemies,  but  old  colleagues,  the  Papists.  "  It  is  stated  that  the 
Cathidics  secretly  encouraged  the  Presbyterians  in  their  de- 
termination. That  part  of  the  court  which  was  under 
Catholic  influence,  persuaded  the  Presbyterians  to  continue 
firm,  and  that  either  the  act  would  be  modified,  01  the  King 
would  screen  them  from  its  efiects."'  The  Romanists 
were  grievously  disappointed.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  in 
Charles's  day,  like  that  in  Elizabeth's  day,t  was  a  trium 
phanl  overthrow  of  papal  machinations ;  and  if  the  Paritans 
were  the  victims,  Elizabeth's  act  was  not  the  first,  nor 
Charles's  the  last,  by  which  they  have  suffered  from  an  un- 
holy dalliauce  with  the  woman  in  scarlet.  Puritans  are,  by 
multitudes,  presumed  to  be  what  they  claim  to  be — the  re- 
motest opposites  of  Popery,  But  extremes  meet.|  Puritans 
and  Papists  united  in  the  reigns  of  former  English  sove- 
reigns, as  we  have  seen  them  united  in  this  century,  for  the 
downfall  of  Protestant  raonarchs.    Jesuits  have  preached 

»  See  Noie  35. 

■  Lathbiirr,  p.  334.— So  Collier,  vii.  454,  note.  And  alt  is  raailr 
explicable  npoa  ibe  Romidi  principle  of  action,  mentioiwd  by  Bnmel. 
"  There  WBBnolblng  which  At  whole  Papiah  parly  feaml,  more  than  an 
onion  of  tlwae  of  Ihe  Chnrch  of  Engliinc!  wiih  ihe  PieBbyleriana."— Bnr- 
net'BowQ  Times,  i.  110,  edit.  1724. 

I  Lathbary,  p.  61. 

t  "  I  have  often  heard  aome  wiae  men  say,"  ia  Arehbiabop  Land's 
own  lealimony,  "  that  tbe  Jeiait  in  the  Cburch  of  Rome,  and  tbe  preciae 
parly  in  (he  Reformed  Cbnrcbes,  agree  in  many  thinga,  thoogfa  tbey 
woold  aeem  ntoat  lo  iiStt.  And  sorely  tbia  ia  one,  &o." — Coufereace 
wiihFiaber.p.  81. 
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in  Puritan  pulpita,  to  prore  the  latatfj  u  bad  u  the  Hmv> 
Book ;  and  Purituu  har«  nid  Amen*  Jesnita  have 
fought  Puritan  battles.t  Jemiu  have  fbnghl  their  own  bnU 
ties  Bgainat  Protestiato,  attd  ForiianB  have  given  them  nc- 
cor.  The  days  of  the  Iriab  HaMacre  must  be  inteqiTeted 
b;  those  of  the  Spanish  ArmBda."}  Andif"  the  thing  that 
hath  been,  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  that  which  ia  done,  la 
-that  which  shall  be  done,"  (Ecel.  i,  9,)  anch  apparent  con- 
trarieties may  exist  again.  Thej  may  indeed.  England'a 
worst  enemies  are  not  the  Tractariana  of  Oxford.  If  her 
Church  falls,  it  will  l>e  becanse,  between  Dissenters  on  one 
side  and  Romanists  on  the  other,  she  has  sank  beneath  the 
revival  of  old  conspiracies.  Harod  and  Pilate  became 
friends  to  crucifjr  the  world's  Redeemer.  She  maj  be  ern- 
cified  by  some  such  monstrous  combinstion,  when,  other- 
wise, she  might  live  till  time's  last  sands  shall  fall."  ^ 

A  few  things  more,  and  this  sketch  will  end.  We  have 
seen  bow  the  authorities  of  England  talked  with  Puritans :  let 
UB  compare  a  few  more  specimens  of  Puritan  curioiaftlicUas, 
with  the  style  of  lordlings,  monarchH,  and  queens.  Dr.  Jar- 
vis  has  preserved  some  striking  instances,  which  should  be 
laid  up  in  the  archives  of  every  defender  of  Episcopacy, 
against  the  hours  now  coming,  thick  and  fast,  when  it  will 


*  Romiih  Fox  and  SccuriBn  Firebniula,  [qi.  97,  137,  183.  Dublin, 
16B3. — ■'  The  diacipla  of  Rome  ind  of  GcatTi  aniud  in  itmighing,  wiih 
Uw  ounon  billem«s,Bgiinil  ihe  Engliah  LitnTgy." — Blackalonc'i  Comm. 
iv.  50  or  SI. 

t  Dagdale,  564. 

t  Minn's  Phil,  of  HiM.  iii.  441.  Lingard,  i.  1D6,  IM  Amcr.  ed.— 
TfOcT'i  Hill,  ii.  4D4-5.  Eikoo  BmUiIw.  p.  100,  or  chap.  lii.  Swift'a 
Woika,  xiv.  71.  73.     Dagdale.  74. 76.    Ltland'i  Ireland,  iii.  136. 

4  Compare  Souih'i  prophecjr,  allered  A.  D.  16G3.  Sermona,  iii.  447, 
448.    Oxford,  1893. 
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be  necesaarj  to  tell  its  oppvgners  to  look  at  home.  The 
conforming  clergy  were  styled  "  petty  popes,  popelings,  ui- 
tichrisU,  dumb  dogs,  idle  drooes.""  Bishops  were  "  bawds 
to  all  kinds  of  siiiners."  They  were  also  "  presumptuous, 
paltry,  pestilent  usurpers,  cogging  and  cozening  knaves." 
They  would  "  lie  like  dogs,"  and  were  "  monstroas  angodly 
wretches,  that,  to  maintain  their  own  outrageous  proceed- 
ings, mingle  heaven  and  esrih  together ;"  or  in  the  more 
graphic,  but  not  less  bitter  imitatiTes  of  the  New  Englander, 
provide  "  a  sacramental  way  to  hell."  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  "  a  very  antichristian  beast,  a  most  vile  and 
cursed  tyrant."**  The  Quakers  can  here  see  the  original 
of  that  habit  of  eiecrating,  which  so  often  applied  the  tre- 
mendous word  "  cursed"  to  them  in  after  days,  and  even 
nnder  the  solemn  forms  of  statute  law.  I  will  not  go  on ; 
for  here  is  enough  to  nauseate  any  liberal  mind,  be  its  prin- 
ciples anti-episcopal  to  their  very  core.  Yet  it  is  a  meager, 
a  very  meager  tithe,  of  the  scum  which  might  be  gathered.* 
It  will  be  somewhat  hard  to  believe,  that  such  language 
was  not  accompanied  by  kindred  actions.  It  was  perhaps 
outstripped  by  those  who  spit  out  such  harpy-like  impurity. 
Yes,  clergymen  were  mobbed,  and   dragged,  even  out  of 

"  See  Note  38.  »  See  Note  39. 

•  Much  of  tbe  Bcum  ailiuied  10  comes  from  the  tracts  of  Martin  Mar- 
prelale.  nod  olber  ononymou*  pabliealiona.  Thrse,  the  Furitana  often 
find  it  convenient  to  disclaim,  (Pierce's  Vindication,  pp.  IIB,  119.)  But 
a  writer  in  the  Cbrialian  Semembrancer  for  April,  1B45.  JtecnlyremarkB, 
that  ananjpinoiu  pnblicBiion*  were  a  truer  index  of  their  temper,  than  inj 
others  ;  for  there  thry  spoke  without  diaguiae,  and  leaa  fear  of  the  conrla. 
He  ahowB,  too,  how  lame  [heir  eicUK  for  ihtofring  off  the  aulhotBhip  of 
Martin,  wlien  hia  tracts  had  failed.  The  Church  wits  anawered  him  in 
bia  own  alfle,  and  he  was  driven  oif  the  graund.  Thru,  as  a  living  dog 
ia  belter  than  a  dead  lion,  even  Mattin'a  beat  friends  disowned  him. — 
Christian  Remembnncer,  1845,  vol  ix.  pp.  365,  405,  406.  See  also 
Fullefa  Church  Hiatorr,  iii.  98- 
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chuTche*,  beeuiu  robed  in  niiplue%  The  ucred  trmbob 
of  the  EachuiBt  were  awept  from  «iUn,*  aboat  to  be  sui' 
rounded  by  peice»ble  conimuiiie«nt«.t  "  Freabjlerin,"  mjb 
Dr.  Jtrris,  "  were  Ibnned  in  ererj  part  at  tlie  kingdom ; 
disaffected  lecturera  and  tnton  <ri>tained  entrance  into  tbs 
nnirenities,  to  connpt  the  stndents;  and  itinerant  pread^ 
erB  went  through  the  country,  to  prejudice  the  minds  td  the 
people  againM  litorgj-oonfMniing  ministera  and  bishops." 
And  among  the  moat  heinoua  of  the  manj  sins  of  these  min- 
isters  and  bish(^,  did  they  pronounce  to  be,  a  belief  in  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  I  tkat  sin  {urored  them  to  be  Pa* 
pistB,  beycMid  the  poastbilitjrof  cootruliction — Papists  of  the 
most  malignant  dje.]  To  crown  the  oUmaz.  and  without 
naming  a  hundred  intervening  steps,  thej  avowedlj  main- 
tained, that  "  the  Church  of  Agland  aa  it  standA  now  bj 
law  established,  professeth  not  a  true  Christ,  nor  a  truereli- 
gioQ ;  that  it  hath  no  ministers  indeed,  nor  sacraments  in- 
deed ^  p>  remember  this,  ye  who  denounce  Churchmen  for 
qnestitHis  about  the  validity  of  a  ministry  and  sacraments, 
not  known  to  them  as  apostolical ;]  and  "  the  presbytery 
and  eldership  may,  for  some  causes,  after  admonition,  if 
there  ensue  no  cause  of  reformation,  ezcomhdnicatb  tuk 
UoaaN  l"||  "The  mad  enthosiasts,"  aays  Dr.  Nichols, 
"then  proceed  to  anoint  Hacket,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  cjueen  having  forfeited  her 
crown,  and  being  worthy  to  be  deprived ;  and  in  the  solemn 

■  Or  loUc*.  if  my  reidire  prefer:  I  hive  do  PoBcjiiuh  inklingi  Tor 
tbe  word  altar.  I  un  aiumulwd,  however.  It  tbe  wuaj  igaion  it,  espe- 
ciallr  ■>  tbe  HetbodiM*  coiuiaDtljr  ate  it. 

t  CoUier'B  Eecl.  Hiai.  vi.  435. 

t  Middox*!  VindicatioD,  pp.  133,  &c. 

i  Such  wai  the  ontngeoiu  doctrine  held,  even  in  tbe  Admonition  to 
PariiamenL  I^thbnty,  p.  64.  See  elw  Fuller's  Ckai«b  BiMoir,  ii.  475. 
Gilbj't  horrid  opiniooB. 

I  Goepel  Advocate,  ti.  64, 66. 
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maoner  u  ia  used  in  the  mauguratioD  of  princes,  he  is  pro- 
dumed  by  his  followers,  through  Cheapaide,  not  only  king 
of  this  nation,  but  of  all  Ean^."* 

I  add  to  these  a  few  illastrations  of  their  language  r^ 
q»ecting  the  Liturgy,  and  in  their  own  sermons. 

Of  the  LitUTgy*"  let  aa  see  what  they  say,  in  a  single 
chapter,  cm  its  moat  reTerend  and  impassioned  part,  the  Lit- 
any, bnt  which  the  "  Anatomy  of  the  Serrice-fiooke"  styles 
"  not  the  least  sinfiil,  bnt  rather  the  most  offensive."  "  Of 
this,"  it  goes  on  to  observe,  "  it  may  truly  be  said,  as  one 
said  of  the  Pharisees'  sinne,  that  it  was  either  the  aiune  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  or  a  ainne  very  nigh  it;  so  the  Letany  is 
either  blasphemie,  or  very  nigh  blasphemie."  And  again  : 
"  Now  this  Letany  is  a  very  fascinating  fardel  of  tautologies 
and  Battorogies,  besides  its  other  faults.  In  this  Letany 
there  is  Lord  deliver  ui,  eight  times.  Hear,  lee  baeech  thee, 
twenty  times,!  to  omit  many  deaires  to  be  delivered  from 
things,  from  which  there  is  not  the  least  appearand,  lAi  more 
than  of  the  [a  word  too  indecent  to  be  written,]  the  danger 
of  being  drunk  at  a  Whitson-ale,  or  having  a  purse  cut  at  a 
Btage-play,  and  not  so  much.  Againe,  aller  a  tautological! 
summing  up  and  repetition,  of  the  titles  and  Elogies  of  (he 
Trinity,  tossed  with  responses,  they  fall  on  in  a  heathenish 
way  to  act  the  word  Letany,  or  Maggany,^  as  it  is  well  ren- 

"  See  Note  40. 

•  Nichols*  Defence  of  tbe  Chnrch  of  England,  p.  31, 3d  edition.  Lon- 
don, 1730.     Da  Pin,  Dublin  edition,  iii.  p.  663. 

Some  of  Ihe  PoHtani  would  diiclaiin  Hackel,  jnal  as  Ihef  would 
Manin  Marprelate.  But  [he  lanie  logic  which  makes  Churchmen  re- 
sponsible for  Laud's  severities,  maiirs  ihem  responsible  for  Usckel's  bnat- 

t  In  the  I36lh  Psalm  there  is, "  for  his  merer  endoreth  for  ever" 
iwentf-sii  limes :  almoat  enoagb  to  cover  both. 

t  From  the  Greek  maffanon,  1  suppose  ;  i.  c.  a  philter,  or  dmg,  u> 
cbarm  or  stopely. 
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dered,  namely  as  it  were  to  coDJore ;  and  as  if  the  DiTefl 
were  now  to  be  diapossest,  they  would  use  the  very  same 
pieces,  namely, '  By  the  mysterie  of  thy  holy  incarnation  ; 
by  thy  holy  nativity  and  circomcision  ;  by  thy  baptism,  fast- 
ing, and  temptation;  by  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  by  thy 
crosse  and  passion ;  by  thy  precious  death  and  buriall ;  and 
by  the  comming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Good  Lord  deliver  us."* 
I  well  remember  the  horror  with  which  a  descendant  of  the 
Puritans  narrated  to  me  Dr.  Channing's  profane  caricature 
of  these  awful  appeals  to  Christ,  in  his  Sermon  at  New* 
York,  Dec.  7, 1826,  and  of  which  he  was  a  hearer.  Little 
did  he  suspect,  or  I  either  at  the  time,  that  his  own  ecclesi- 
astical predecessors  had  blasphemed  them  worse  than  an 
actual  Socintan  1^^ 

Now  for  a  sample  of  their  preaching.  "  Tlffre  was  a 
sermon  Kcensed  and  printed  in  1645,  in  which  is  this  tri- 
umph :  **  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious, 
and  bis  mercy  endureth  for  ever ;  who  remembered  us  at 
Nasehy^  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ;  who  remembered  us 
in  Pembrokeshire,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ;  who  re- 
membered us  at  Leicester,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; 
who  remembered  us  at  Taunton,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for 
ever ;  who  remembered  us  at  Bristol,  for  his  mercy  endu- 
reth for  ever.'***  t  So  then,  it  seems,  repetitions  are  very 
admissible,  if  only  employed  by  the  right  pdrty ;  nay,  even 
the  Bible  itself  may  be  travestied  to  glorify  Puritan  victories. 
And  the  same  treatment  (happy  is  it  for  Churchmen  the 
Bible  itself  cannot  plead  exemption,  or  the  abuse  would  be 
justified)  has  the  Prayer-Book  experienced,  from  the  same 

«  See  Note  41.  *•  Sec  Note  42. 

*  The  Anatomy,  pp.  39,  40.  —  Even  Baxter  could   not   endare 
.    abuse  of  the  Litany,  and  rebukes  it.    Cure  of  Chnrch  Divimons,  p. 
188. 
€  t  Walker's  SaflferinKS,  Pt.  i.  p.  18. 
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lawless  tongues.  One  of  the  Puritan  preachers,  ''  to  encour- 
age his  auditors  to  bring  in  liberally,  upon  the  propositions 
for  money,  horse  and  plate,  upon  his  administration  of  the 
Sacrament,  began  thus, '  AH  you  that  have  contributed  to 
the  Parliament,  come  and  take  this  Sacrament  to  your  com- 
fort.' "• 

This  letter  is  already  very  long,  and  much  lengthened  by 
these  quotations.  Bui  I  fear  it  may  fall  uito  hands,  for 
which  references,  however  authoritative,  may  be  no  help ; 
and  I  accordingly  give  another  quotation  from  Lathbury,  to 
show  how  the  disciples  of  those  who  thus  taught  from  the 
pulpit,  treated  houses  of  public  worship. 

"  In  some  cathedrals  the  public  records  were  burnt : 
some  of  these  venerable  structures  were  converted  into  star 
bles.  Horses  were  lodged  m  St.  Paul's  Church  and  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor.  When  the  body  of  Charles 
was  deposited  in  the  royal  chapel,  the  carving  of  the  stalls 
was  torn  off,  and  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  horses  of  the  soldiers.  In  some 
places,  horses  and  swine  were  baptized  in  derision.  At 
Westminster,  the  soldiers  drank  and  smoked  at  the  altar ; 
the  brass  tablets  on  the  pavement,  as  is  still  evident,  were 
torn  up  and  sold  ;  the  king's  arms  were  removed  from  the 
churches,  as  marks  of  Antichrist,  and  the  commandments 
replaced  by  the  covenant.  The  surplices  were  torn,  as 
remnants  of  Babylon ;  and  the  books  of  Common  Prayer 
were,  in  many  places,  burnt  as  Popish  mass-books.  By 
these  militant  saints,  the  worship  of  the  English  Church 
was  classed  with  Popery.  The  communion-plate  was  plun- 
dered :  and  in  many  instances  the  fonts  were  used  as  troughs 
for  the  troopers'  horses.t     At  Warwick,  Colchester,  and 

*  Dag(]ale*8  Short  View,  p.  56G. 

t  They  performed  also  mock  baptisms ;  and  these  shocking  profane- 
nesses,  Mr.  Robinson  says^  were  palmed  off*  upon  the  Baptists. — ^Robin- 
son's Uijit.  Baptists,  pp.  413,  414. 
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other  places,  the  sanctuaries  of  the  dead  were  violated,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  merchandize  of  the  leaden  coffins : 
the  hair  was  torn  from  the  bodies  of  Lady  Lucas  and  Lady 
Killigrew,  and  worn  in  their  hats  by  the  mob,  by  way  of 
triumph.  At  Winchester,  the  bones  of  some  of  the  bishops 
were  strewn  about  the  pavement :  and  at  Sudley,  the  pulpit 
was  converted  into  shambles  for  meat.  In  allusion  to  the 
churches  being  used  as  stables,  it  was  wittily  observed,  that 
they  had  a  thorough  reformation  in  England,  for  that  even 
horses  went  to  church.  At  Canterbury,  the  soldiers  stabbed 
the  arras  hangings  in  the  choir,  on  which  was  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  :  '  Here  is  Christ,'  said  one, '  1  will  stab  him.' 
In  Westminster,  where  the  soldiers  were  actually  quartered, 
they  wore  the  surplice  at  the  game  of  hare  and  hounds ;  he 
who  wore  the  surplice  being  the  hare."* 

And  such  was  Puritanism  in  the  days  of  its  glory  beyond 
the  seas.  We  are  yet  to  remark  its  temper  and  triumphs 
here.  Meanwhile,  I  close  with  a  comment  upon  its  English 
history,  by  a  journal,  whose  evangelical  instructions  have 
often  been  lauded  by  the  lips,  and  paid  for  by  the  money  of 
Puritans.  May  they  take  its  lessons  upon  their  own  faith, 
into  their  inmost  hearts ;  and  they  will  have  made  a  pur- 
chase, the  most  profitable  perhaps  of  their  lives.  *'  Let  the 
documents  even  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  be  fairly  con- 
sulted ;  let  the  commendations  of  Wyatt's  rebellion,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  be  considered  ;  let  the  various  positions  of 
Knox,  Goodman,  and  others,  be  properly  weighed ;  and 
little  doubt  will  remain,  how  early,  and  how  deeply,  this 
POLITICAL  LEAVEN  began  to  work.  The  Bible  was  made  to 
serve  a  purpose  it  was  never  intended  to  serve.  And  in  the 
rejection  of  all  human  wisdom,  all  ecclesiastical  authority, 
all  primitive  examples,  (which  it  is  true  had  been  much 


•  Lathbiiry's  Eng.  Epin.  p.  190. — Compare  Bishop  HaU'a  Hard  Mea- 
tntn.  Workp.  i   p  1r. 
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•based  by  the  Papists,)  they  devised  from  the  Scriptures, 
alone,  a  new  system  of  their  own  ;  set  up  as  supreme,  their 
own  self-constituted  authority  ;  and  gave  a  fresh  and  grand, 
but  negative  example,  of  zeal  without,  prudence,  loyaltj 
without  obedience,  purity  without  peace,  and  religion  With- 
out amity." 

I  can  pardon  many  doubts,  and  no  little  staring,  in  some 
of  my  readers  ;  but  I  give  them  my  solemn  assurance,  that  I 
have  quoted  from  no  lower  authority  than  the  CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER."  • 


LETTER  IV. 

In  my  last  letter,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the 
Puritans  were  treated  in  England  with  a  consideration 
which  is  not  unacknowledged  only,  but  firmly  denied.  I 
also  showed  then,  that  this  consideration  was  requited  with 
incessant  hostility,  breaking  out,  where  occasion  offered, 
into  lawless  violence,^^  or  undoubted  treason.^'  Well  does 
Prof  Rankc  say,  in  allusion  to  the  insatiate  turbulence  of 
Puritanical  times,  '*]t  seemed  as  if  the  violent  excitement 
which  had  caused  such  long,  universal  and  perpetually  re- 
curring conflicts  in  the  Protestant  world  at  large,  was  now 
concentrated  in  the  English  Puritans.^t  Here  is  impartial 
testimony  to  prove,  that  all  the  fevers  of  the  age,  which 
might  have  spent  their  force,  if  scattered  among  a  hundred 

^  See  Note  43.  **  See  Note  44.  *»  See  Note  45. 

*  See  vol.  for  1815,  p.  471,  American  edition,  the  cloee  of  a  refkw 
of  Brooki^  Lives  of  the  Puritans, 
t  On  the  PopM.  ii.  123. 
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or  two  of  sects,  had  now,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  settled 
down  upon  one ;  determined  to  work  it  up  to  the  proper 
pitch,  and  achieve  the  disastrous  work  of  revolution.  And 
a  revolution  indeed  did  they  end  in  :  a  revolution  of  demoli- 
tion— which  leaves  not  one  stone  upon  another  that  is  not 
thrown  down.  But  all  this  was  no  more  than  was  aimed  at, 
and  resolved  on ;  for  even  Hubbard,  one  of  our  American 
historians  of  Puritanism,  fully  admits,  that  the  thoroughly 
"  Giiled  Brethren"  stood  "  stiffly  to  maintain  a  necessity  of 
abrogating  and  disannulling  their  former  Church-state,  and 
begin  all  anew  ;  as  if  things  had  been  so  far  collapsed  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  that,  like  a  vessel  once  infected  with 
the  contagion  of  leprosy,  it  must  be  broken  in  pieces  to  be 
new-cast  and  moulded,  or  else  to  be  judged  unclean  and 
unfit  for  the  service  of  God."* 

Most  truly  these  men  were  not  image-breakers  but 
church-breakers  :  ecclesiastical  destructionists  of  the  strait- 
est  sect.  The  Government  evidently  saw,  that  they  could 
not  treat  such  persons  as  they  had  treated  persons  like  Fox 
and  Humphrey  ;  or  as  they  had  treated  the  peaceable  Hu- 
guenots, who  had  escaped  from  Romish  violence.^*  The 
contest  between  them  and  itself  was  one,  which  compro- 
mise, reform,  conciliation,  could  never  settle.  It  was  a  war 
of  extermination  on  one  side,t  and  of  self-defence  {pro  oris 
ttfocis)  on  the  other.  This  is  the  unvarnished  picture  of 
the  case ;  and,  with  reference  to  it,  should  we  ever  scruti- 
nize and  estimate  the  (so  called)  persecutions  of  the  Gov- 

«•  See  Note  46. 

•  Hubbard's  New  England,  p.  118.  In  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d 
■eriefl. 

t  By  an  ordinance,  passed  Aug.  23,  1645,  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Cimimon  Prayer  was  not  only  forbidden  in  public, but  in  private tOn  pen- 
alty of  fines  and  imprisonment  for  a  year !  (Blackstone's  Comm.  iv. 
50, 52.)  Be  the  day  remembered  !  See  also  "  Candid  Elxamination,"  a 
S^lj  to  1>T.  Maybew,  pp.  55,  56. 
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eminent  of  England.  The  severities  of  that  Government 
were  necessary  acts  of  policy. <^  Mr.  Neal  finds  no  diffi- 
culty, none  whatever,  in  such  a  doctrine ;  for  he  can  say, 
with  a  safe  conscience,  that  Cromwell's  execrable  law  against 
the  half«6tarved  Episcopal  clergy,  forbidding  them  even  to 
keep  school,  "  was  made  for  the  safety  of  the  govent^ 
mentf  [Neal's  own  italics,]  against  a  number  of  men 
who  were  undermining  it" — nay,  more,  "  was  published 
chiefly  tn  terrorem"*^  *  And  who  then  can  blame  a 
government,  not  usurped,  for  being  a  little  solicitous  for 
the  same  safety ;  and,  moreover,  for  trying  occasionally 
to  scare  its  enemies  ?  This  is  no  more  than  good  policy 
can  justify,  in  a  downright  tyrant;  Daniel  Neal  himself  be- 
ing vindicator.  And  if  further  justification  be  requisite  for 
this  good  policy,  it  can  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  such  policy 
could  be  justified  progressively ;  according  to  the  Puritan 
habit  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded.  We  find  it  justi- 
fied in  England  theoretically.  In  New  England  we  find  it 
justified  practically.  To  be  sure,  even  a  Unitarian's  hatred 
of  the  Church  of  England  can  call  it,  by  most  curious  lexi- 
cography, **  watchfulness  or  intolerance,"  and,  jealousy 
without  cruelty ;  but  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it,  a  direct 
imitation  of  what  the  Puritans  condemned  stoutly  in  the 
English  Establishment,  and  as  but  one  among  a  thousand 
proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  their  clamors.t 

My  readers  will  remember,  what  nauseous  epithets  the 
Puritans  applied  to  the  Church  at  home,  and  to  her  time- 
honored  ministers.  Now,  no  doubt,  they  considered  it  an 
audacious  crime  to  retort  on  such  scurrility,  (see  more  of  it 
in  Grant's  Eng.  Ch.  ii.  440,)  the  penalties  of  a  civil  tribu- 

«  See  Note  47.  *•  See  Note  48. 

*  Neal,  iv.  160. — MasBachoBetts,  in  her  acts  of  tyranny,  disavowed 
even  sach  equivocal  humanity  as  this. — R.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  152. 
f  Bancroft's  America,  7th  edition,  i.  394. 
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nal.  Aye ;  but  see  how  they  themseltes  can  endure  such 
a  visitation,  from  the  lips  of  even  a  menial.  "At  this 
court,  one  Philip  Ratcliff,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Craddock,  be- 
ing convict  ore  tenus,  of  most  foul,  scandalous  tenets,  against 
our  churches  and  government,  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped, 
fined  jf40,  lose  his  ears,  and  be  banished  the  plantation ; 
which  was  presently  executed."*  In  1643,  Samuel  Gorton 
and  others,  who  did  not  so  much  as  belong  to  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  were  nevertheless  marched  up  from  Rhode 
Island,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  They  were  tried  for 
their  "  blasphemous  and  wicked  errors,"  which  probably 
consisted,  in  chief,  in  not  allowing  the  infallibility  of  a  Pu- 
ritan eldership ;  for  by  that  eldership  they  were  adjudged 
guilty  of  death.t  But  fortunately,  as  was  oilen  the  case, 
the  Puritan  laity  were  more  merciful  than  the  ministers. 
The  magistrates  shrunk  from  blood ;  (at  least  some  of 
them  ;)  and  so  Gorton  and  his  colleagues  escaped  the  gal- 
lows, and  were  only  condemned  to  work  like  convicts,  and 
"  wear  irons  u|K)n  one  leg,"  till  they  could  be  conveniently 
banished.  So  much  is  Mr.  Savage's  honest  indignation 
stirred  by  this  infamous  proceeding,  and  especially  by  *'  the 

•  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  56.  and  note.  Felt's  Salem,  p.  54. — This 
was  in  1631,  whereas  Prynne  did  not  have  his  ears  cat  off  till  1663  ;  nor 
Baatwick  and  Barton  theirs,  till  1637.  (See  Rashworth's  Collections,  ii. 
382.)  So,  in  these  horrid  punishments,  the  Puritans  in  New  England 
■et  Archbishop  Laad,  in  Old  England, an  example  to  copy !  Surely  they 
oaght  to  be  kinder  to  their  imitator ! 

t  *'  This  detestable  tyranny  came  of  Mr.  Cotton's  Jewith  theocracy^ 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  that  mistaken  divine  encouraged  the 
court  in  this  horrid  oppression  of  Gorton  and  his  unfortunate  associates." 
Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  462.  The  laity,  however,  were  not  very  unplastic 
materials  for  a  clerical  inquisitor.  **  I  fear,"  says  Gov.  Winthrop's  bro- 
ther, "  the  Lord  is  offended  for  sparing  the  lives  of  Gorton  and  his  com- 
panions ;  for  if  they  all  be  as  busy  as  this  at  Salem,  there  will  be  much 
evil  seed  sown  in  the  country.  I  hope  some  of  them  will  be  brought  to 
trial  next  court,  for  breach  of  their  order  ;  and  if  yet  you  shall  spare  them, 
I  ihaU  fear  a  curaa  upon  the  land,"    Mass.  Hiat.  Coll.  3d  seriea,  i.  16. 
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horrible  judgment  of  the  elders,"  that  he  well  says  iu  a  note, 
"  It  roust  be  inferred  that  no  place,  but  England,  was  left 
for  the  unhappy  schismatics."* 

These  are  but  solitary  instances,  to  illustrate  what  Puri- 
tan policy  can  do  for  its  own  "  safety ;"  though  Puritans 
may  be  privileged  to  pronounce  such  policy  in  the  English 
Government,  as  they  did  in  the  English  Church,  a  Babylon- 
ish abomination.  But  there  are  plenty  in  store  where  these 
came  from,  if  it  be  thought  necessary  to  evoke  them.  Pu- 
ritan archives  are  rich  in  matter ;  and  the  records  of  the 
Star-Chamber  and  High-Commission  Courts  of  Massachu- 
setts are  in  good  preservation.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  powers  of  these  courts  were  explicitly  arrogated.f  That 
they  were  exercised,  as  freely  as  in  London,  or  in  the  halls 
of  the  Inquisition,  is  a  proposition  which  I  would  a  thousand 
times  sooner  address  myself  to  prove,  than  the  desperate  one 
of  Mr.  Punchard,  viz.,  that  Congregationalism  *'  presents 
the  most  efficient  barriers  to  the  inroads  of  heresy  and  false 
doctrine."!  Mr.  Punchard  wisely  eschews  facts  under  such 
a  proposition,  and  spends  all  his  vigor  on  theory.  However, 
he  does  as  well  as  he  can.  The  woful  and  still  increasing 
defections  of  Congregationalism,  leave  him  nothing  else. 
Its  past  history,  or  even  its  present,  (if  the  cliarges  of  So- 
cinians  be  true,  who  have  departed  less  from  strict  Congre- 
gationalism than  their  orthodox  brethren,)  will  supply  me 
¥f'iih  facts f  till  I  match  every  grievance  in  England  with  its 
parallel  here. 

As  I  contemplate  the  tribute  which  the  Puritans  would 
have  extorted  from  the  English  Government,  and  the  as- 
saults (for  they  were  no  less)  by  which  they  attempted  to 
enforce  it,  I  often  ask  myself, — What  possibly  consistent 

•  Savage's  Winthrop,  ii.  142-149.     R.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  134,135. 
Rmenon's  First  Church,  p.  78. 

f  MuB.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  series,  iii.  84. 
t  Ponehard's  View,  Sec.  p.  176. 
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arguroent  can  be  urged,  that  this  Government  shoold  have 
yielded  to  their  demands  7  Here  sits  oar  modern  eulogist 
of  his  Puritanical  ancestry,  whose  republican  doctrine  is, 
that  the  majority  should  always  be  supreme,  and,  with  the 
ineffable  self-complacency  of  a  smoking  Turk,  marvels  that 
the  people  of  England  should  have  preferred  n.  monarchy 
and  Episcopacy,  to  the  "  changes  and  chances"  to  which 
a  few  levellers  would  introduce  them.  And,  because  they 
decided  that  their  strength  was  to  sit  still,  he  be^atters 
them  with  the  epithets,  "  priest-ridden,"  and  '*  king-ridden," 
and  a  score  beside,  as  pertinent  and  expressive.  Truly,  this 
is  an  edifying  spectacle.  It  reminds  one  of  the  stquitur  in 
the  sorites  of  Shylock  the  Jew. 

"  Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  'bated  breath  and  whispering  hombleneflB, 
Say  thifl : — 

Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
Yon  spumed  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
Yon  called  me  dog ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies." 

A  great  nation  not  to  manage  its  own  concerns  in  its 
own  way,  but  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  petty  clan, 
whose  best  commendation  is  that  themselves  think  them- 
selves holier,  wiser,  and  worthier  ?*  And  because  it  will 
not,  and  arrests,  (it  may  be,  not  with  a  nurse's  gentleness  to 
a  queasy  baby,)  that  *'  unruly  evil,"  which  would  sprinkle 
''  deadly  poison"  on  all  it  values,  is  it  to  be  viewed  with  vast 
surprise,  and  its  acts  denounced,  not  to  the  third  and  fourth, 
(the  Divine  limit,)  but  to  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  genera- 
tion, as  the  quintessence  of  tyranny  ?  O  modesty,  truth, 
and  candor  !  is  such  a  perversion  of  right  and  reason  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  Total  Depravity  7 

*  This  is  no  new  question.  Similar  ones  were  put  to  Puritans  in 
the  olden  time.— I/Estronge's  Holy  Cheat,  ed.  1662.  p.  132.  Naked 
Truth,  ed.  1675,  p.  27. 
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But  does  not  simple  fact  authorize  me  to  draw  this  pic- 
ture, of  the  restless  demands,  the  sour  aspersions,  and  the 
demolishing  schemes,  of  the  thorough-bred  Puritan  ?  What 
if  Episcopacy,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  were  associated 
with  the  government  of  England,  which  ter«,  for  example, 
might  not  relish  1  What  if  Churchmen  thought  Old  Eng- 
land, as  the  Puritans  did  New  England,  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  7*  What 
if  they  thought  it  a  "  little  theocracy,"  in  which  not "  Eaton 
and  Davenport,"  but  Charles  I.  and  Laud,  should  be  "  the 
Moses  and  Aaron  V'f  What  would  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs be  to  us,  if  the  people  chose  to  have  it  so?  And  did 
not  the  people  of  England  choose  to  have  it  so  ?  did  not 
protection  under  Cromwell  almost  grind  them  to  powder  7 
did  not  the  hierarchy  of  presbyteries,  and  the  "  lord  breth- 
ren," drive  the  people  for  relief,  into  as  many  sects  and 
schisms  as  they  were  ever  driven  by  inquisitorial  Rome  7| 
And  did  they  not  welcome  back  a  legitimate  monarch,  and 
bona  fide  bishops,  with  triumphs  of  joy  ?  Let  the  Restora- 
tion of  1660  answer.*' 

O  it  is  a  famous  construction  of  the  rights  of  private 
judgment,  (one  of  the  fashions  of  this  era  of  ''  develop- 
ment/') that  a  body  of  men  who  decree  themselves  right, 
may  forsooth  denounce  and  overturn  the  entire  fabric  of  a 
state,  which  unfortunately  cherishes  opinions  and  practices 
not  harmonizing  with  their  pattern.  And  it  must  be  said, 
that,  of  all  places  on  the  terraqueous  globe,  New  England  is 
the  most  unfit  to  countenance  and  abet  it.  For  I  know 
not  the  people  beneath  this  sun,  so  zealous  for  their  peculiar 

<»  See  Note  49. 


*  Mather's  Magnalia,  L  296. 
i  Bacon's  Historical  Disc.  p.  96. 

(  "  Never  people  nearer  to  a  bottomless  pit  of  horrible  evils/'  sajra  the 
Presbyterian  Baillie,  in  1646.— BaiUie^s  Letters,  ii.  228. 

4» 
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habits,  institutions,  and  privileges,  (right  or  wrong,)  as 
New  Englanders — not  the  people,  who  would  sooner  resent, 
or  repel,  any  encroachment  on  their  freedom,  **  as  they  un- 
derstand it" — not  the  people,  who  would  more  stoutly, 
fiercely,  unshrinkingly,  unfailingly,  defend  it,  (true  freedom 
or  false,)  to  the  utmost  impulse  of  strength,  and  the  latest 
beat  of  the  heart  South  Carolina  has  had  her  nullification, 
and  New  England  her  Hartford  Convention ;  but  having 
lived  in  a  southern  state  as  well  as  in  a  northern  one,  I  am 
free  to  say,  that  if  rebellion  must  come,  my  most  earnest 
prayer  would  be.  Let  it  not  begin  among  the  posterity  of 
the  Puritans.  The  little  finger  of  rebellion  there,  would  be 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  nullification  elsewhere.*  And  this 
ever  makes  me  think,  that  the  Government  of  England 
must  have  had  a  struggle  of  dread  anxiety,  with  those  who 
have  transmitted  Puritan  tempers  and  principles  to  our  dis- 
tant times.  And  yet  (mirabile  visu  ! )  among  those  who 
account  such  tempers  and  principles  their  dearest  legacy, 
do  we  find  the  heartiest  denouncers  of  the  self-defensive 
severities  of  England.  All  this  too,  by  those,  who,  when 
England's  arm  (unlike  those  of  Mahomet's  angels)  could 
not  reach  across  a  hemisphere,  wielded  the  power  of  such 
severities,  without  one  scruple  ;  and  prosecuted  them  with 
a  vehemence  so  unpausing,  and  an  immutability  so  dire,  that 
Chrifltian  courtesy  and  charity  shrink  aghast  from  the 
frightful  exhibition. 

But  I  may  lose  too  much  time  on  a  subject,  so  full  of 
the  seeds  of  things,  that  one  is  tempted  to  digressions  at 
every  step.     My  object  in  defence  of  our  own  Church 

IS,  TO   ADDUCE    AND    IMPRESS    THE    SALUTARY    AND    RIGIDLY 
JUST  IDEA,  THAT,    OF  ALL  CENSORS  ON  THE  GLOBE,  THE    Pu- 

•  So  probably  wonld  Cotton  Mather  himself  have  said ;  for  it  is  his 
testimony,  "  New  England  has.at  the  best,  been  aJwaystoo  faulty  in  that 
very  character,  [of  old  Egypt,]  a  province  very  talkative,  and  ingeniout 
far  tka  vilifying  af  iUpMU  aervanur    Life  of  Fhipt,  pp.  99,  100. 
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MTTANa  AND  THEIR  FOSTERtTT  BBODLD  BB  TRE  LAIT  TO 
COMPLAIN    or    KCCLBSIASTICAL    PBIDOHIHAMCE    AND    CITIL 

PENAi,TiEs.  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  authw  or  the  Book  of 
(be  Roman  Catholic  Church,  once  prt^Kwed  that  the  cruel- 
ties of  Queen  Mar;  (o  the  ProCestantB,  should  be  kept  in 
abeyance,  ifthe  cruelties  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Papists 
were  put  under  a  similar  embargo.  Much  more  should  Pu- 
ritans pr<^KMe  never  (o  disparage  the  Church  of  England, 
Of  vilify  the  name  of  Laud,  if  Churchmen  would  ncd  re- 
count their  own  enormities,  or  blazon  those  of  Endicott, 
whom  a  aoil-«oiced  Quaker,  the  historian  Sewel,  in  the  ao- 
gnish  of  his  soul,  cannot  refrain  from  pronouncing  "  ex- 
traragantlj  severe — barbarously  ungrateful — blood-thirsty" 
— and  as  having  "  died  with  rottenness,  his  name  being 
like  to  give  a  bad  savor  through  agea  to  conie."'°  *  I  say 
much  more  should  Puritans  propose  this,  for  they  were  the 
aggressors.  The  Church  of  England  was  in  the  field  before 
(hem  :  Elizabeth's  first  Act  of  UDiformily  being  made,  (as 
Sewel  confesses,  p.  263,)  against  Papists  only,  and  thought 
quite  enough  for  the  long  interval  of  three  and  twenty 
years!  This  Church,  then,  had  the  right,  the  vested  right, 
of  possession.  It  had,  what  a  Puritan  tasle  so  much  de- 
lighted to  see  confirmed  by  a  charter,  "  the  entire  property 
of  the  soil."  And  well  therefore  might  it  be  said,  as  Puller 
said  in  after  days,  roused  sometimes  beyond  his  text — 
"Moderation" — "What  right  can  be  pretended  by  these 
men,  to  attempt  innovations  in  Church  and  State  ?  Who 
made  them  trustees,  or,  to  speak  in  their  own  language,  the 
keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England  V'f  Well  might  it  have 
been  asked  them,  how  they  durst  contemn  the  too  gentle 
rebuke  of  BuUinger,  that  no  man  should  frame  a  conscience 


■  Scwel'a  Quoken,  160,  339,  343. 

t  Fullrr,  chap.  xiii.  p.  238,  new  cdiiion. 
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for  himself,  out  of  the  spirit  of  contentiousness.*  Bnt  these 
self-satisfied  advocates  of  liberty  and  equality,  were  nothing 
daunted  by  such  considerations.  On  all  occasions,  when 
they  might  be  gainers  and  not  losers,  they  obtrusively  enter 
the  scene,  and  say  to  England's  Church  and  State,  Your 
peculiarities  ought  not  so  to  be.'*  We  ougYIt  to  share  your 
freehold  ;  our  pleasure  ought  to  be  consulted  in  your  man- 
agement ;  and  if  our  wishes  are  not  regarded,  we  warn  you 
in  the  language  of  Pharaoh  to  Moses,  ''  Look  to  it,  for  evil 
is  before  you."  And  because  their  presumption  does  not 
bend,  nor  their  threats  intimidate — and  because,  when  they 
do  not,  and  even  force  and  cunning  fail,  (cunning  to  which, 
as  a  Presbyterian  said,  Machiavel  and  the  Jesuits  were  but 
punies  and  freshmen, )t  they  abandon  England  in  vexation, 
to  play  their  favorite  game  on  a  more  open  theatre — Oh, 
they  are  persecuted  by  those  "  caterpillars  of  the  world, 
who  consume  yearly  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand 
pounds,"  and  fly  in  pious  horror  from  their  father-land  for 
"  a  purely  religious  cause  /" 

This  brings  us  to  a  new  point  in  our  devious  subject, 
the  sclf-exile,  (expatriation,  says  a  Presbyterian,^)  of  the 
Puritans  from  Europe ;  which  has  been  ascribed,  without 
flinching,  to  the  cause  just  specified.  Says  John  Norton, 
in  1659,  with  a  dogmatism  inherent  in  his  race,  *'  It  con- 
cerncth  New  England  always  to  remember,  that  originally 
they  arc  a  plantation  religious,  not  a  plantation  of  trade."** 
Increase  Mather  hath  it  thus  :  it  was  **  with  regard  to 
church-order  and  discipline,  that  the  good  old  Puritan  non- 
conformists transported  themselves,  and  their  families,  over 
the  vast  ocean,  to  these  goings  down  of  the  sun."     Says 

"  Sec  Note  51.  M  Sec  Note  52. 


»  Lc  Bob'b  Jewel,  p.  1C9,  English  edition, 
t  Edwards's  Gangraenn.Pt.iii.  150. 
I  Hethcrington*!  Weat.  Aaa.  p.  159. 
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Judge  StoTj,  "  The  Puritans,  persecuted  it  home,  and 
grouiing  nnder  the  weight  of  spiritual  bondage,  cRst  a  long- 
ing eye  toward  America,  as  an  ultimate  retreat  for  ihem- 
aelrea  and  their  children.  They  were  encouraged  by  the 
infonnation,  that  the  colonies  at  Plymouth  were  allowed  to 
worahip  their  Creator  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences, mtAowf  molestation."*  Says  a  Unitarian  minister, 
Mr.  Francis,  "  The  enterprise  was  strictly  speaking  an  ec- 
clesiastical concern  ;  and  presents  the  singularly  striking 
case  of  a  nation  receiving  its  existence,  distinctly  and  wholly, 
from  religious  causes."t  And  lastly,  says  even  a  Baptist, 
"  The  Puritans,  a  title  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  no- 
bility, left  all  the  endearments  of  home  for  a  purely  religious 
cause."}  He  says  this,,  however,  as  do  many,  from  having 
by  its  perennial  repetition  acquieaccd,  unthinkingly,  in  the 
sing-song  of  the  day ;  for,  in  most  illogical  and  infelicitous 
juxtaposition,  we  find  on  his  very  next  page  a  hint,  that 
even  down  to  A.  D.  176!),  his  Baptist  brethren  were  "  almost 
every  where  oppressed,"  by  those  on  whom  he  had  just  be- 
stowed the  broadest  letters  patent,  which  ever  graced  an 
aristocrat.^  However,  be  this  incongruity  as  it  may,  the 
representation  which  depicts  the  Puritans  as  having  "  trans- 
ported" (unlucky  phrase  !)  themselves  for  a  purely  religious 
cause,  ia  one  which,  with  New  England  sturdiness,  I  must 
positively  deny,  and  continue  to  deny,  till  I  can  read  his- 
tory backwards.  And  in  doing  so,  I  resort  not  to  the  piti- 
able disclaimer  of  Unitarians,  and  say  that  I  am  alone  in 
this  adventure.  My  fellow-churchmen,  I  am  equally  posi- 
tive, will  give  me  many  a  hearty  Amen.  "  Strive  for  the 
truth  unto  death,  and  the  Lonn  shall  fight  for  thee,"  says  an 
authority,  which  if  apocryphal,  (Ecclus.  iv.  38,)  has  all  but 


*  Comm.  on  ihe  Conn.  i.  46.  I  Hist,  of  Wsifttown. 

t  WayUnd'B  Sermon  on  Dependence  of  Science  on  Religion,  p.  30. 
4  Cimipve  Benttlici'B  Ilistoiy  of  the  BiptiM*,  i.  381. 
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the  warrant  of  in^iratioD.  It  speaks  its  sensey  if  noc  its 
words ;  and  I  can  act  oo  it  with  uplifting  confidence  in  my 
brethren  and  mj  cause. 

And  now  for  the  reasons,  which  sustain  your  correspond- 
ent in  his  position.  Pray  have  we  not  had  a  glimpse  of 
them  already  ?  Has  not  something  been  detailed,  to  justify 
**  good  old"  Owen  Felltham's  definition  of  a  Puritan  :  ''  As 
he  is  more  generally  in  these  times  taken  to  be,  I  suppose 
we  may  call  him  a  Church-rebel ;  or  one  that  would  ex- 
clude order,  that  his  brain  might  rule  ?"*  at  least  something 
to  warrant  the  less  questionable  definition  of  the  gentle 
Cowper,  in  one  of  his  letters  (p.  65) ;  "  Every  circumstance 
of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline  was  an  abomination  to 
them  T"  From  the  very  fact,  that  the  through  and  through 
Puritans  were  determined  to  have  nothing  short  of  absolute 
ascendency  in  Church  and  State — had  virtually  adopted  the 
watchword  of  an  ambition  as  tall  as  their  own — Aui  Casar, 
aut  nullus — is  not  the  inference  gained,  without  their  own 
circumvolution,  that  they  deserted  England  because  this 
ascendency  was  beyond  their  reach  7  True,  they  conjured 
up  a  storm,  and  went  away  in  the  midst  of  it.  During  this 
storm,  blows  were  given  as  well  as  taken  ;  and  the  issue  was 
not  then  to  be,  that  Church  and  State  should  be  sundered 
and  thrown  prostrate  in  the  desperate  strife.  The  Puritans 
were  at  first  vanquished,  and  compelled  to  tap  the  drum  for 
a  retreat.  Reluctantly  enough,  perhaps ;  for  if  they  or 
theirs  ever  had  one  characteristic,  which  like  Aaron's  rod 
swallowed  up  all  its  associates,  it  was  the  disposition  to  have 
every  thing  afler  "  the  devices  and  desires  of  their  own 
hearts."  They  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Yes,  and  they 
sailed  for  Holland,  and  strove  to  plant  a  lever  there,  for 
overturning  institutions  not  congenial  to  their  whims.    But, 


*  Felltham's  Resolves,  edit.  1820,  p.  9.     Felhham  was  bom  about 
1600,  and  died  about  1678. 
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bj  mishap,  there  was  no  stand-point,  no  nmt  arm  for  them. 
**  There  they  were  tolerated  indeed,  but  watched,*'  says  the 
philosophical  and  impartial  author  of  '  European  Settle- 
ments,' whose  work  has  been  already  quoted  ;  and  so  ''  they 
chose  to  remove  to  a  place  where  they  should  see  no  supe- 
rior."* Eleven  "  long  tedious  years"  were  quite  enough,  to 
make  them  devoutly  "  tired  of  the  indolent  security  of  their 
sanctuary."  Restraining  grace  was  not  one  of  the  largest 
endowments  of  the  "  Gifted  Brethren."  Their  smothered 
ambition  at  last  breaks  out ;  and  we  find  them  pushing  for 
a  theatre  where  they  might  be  free  from  "  watching,"  and 
wield  "  the  rod  of  empire"  with  none  to  make  afraid.  But, 
after  all,  they  were  too  wary  to  be  content  with  a  skeleton 
ftrame  of  government,  not  clothed  upon  with  wholesome 
muscle — unbraced  with  nerve  and  sinew.  Duly  cautious 
therefore  were  they,  to  look  not  only  after  power,  but  after 
the  only  vital  aliment  of  power ;  that  trash,  which,  saith 
the  poet's  paradox,  is  something — nothing.  They  never 
braved  a  billow,  till  they  had  attempted  to  drive  a  favorable 
bargain  with  a  company  of  merchants,  who  had  more  capi- 
tal but  as  much  sharpness  as  themselves,  and  who  therefore 
bound  them  in  ten  tight  articles.!  They  and  their  emissa- 
ries went  to  and  fro,  like  the  raven  upon  the  waters,  till 
they  obtained  under  sign  and  seal  a  Charter,  whose  munifi- 
cent compass  and  unqualified  endowments  rivalled  in  their 
construction  of  it,  the  powers  of  Parliament,  and  every 
court  within  the  realra.| 

And  being  such,  and  attempting  such  things  in  England, 
and  failing  there — failing  too  in  their  fond  schemes  in  Hd- 
land — then  compacting  with  an  avowed  band  of  money- 
getters,  and  fortified  by  this  all-embracing  charter,  they  set 
up  their  standard  on  this  distant  shore  : — And  all  for  ''a 


•  Vol.  ii.  137, 138.  f  Baylies'  Flymomh,  i.  18,  19. 

\  MiM.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  leriea,  iu.  84. 
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purely  reli^ooa  e«in"  1  Tbey  look  K&er  the  prafiu  of 
trade,  with  eagJe  ejes ;  far  the  tdUale  letter  of  Dmllef  le- 
veils  their  expecutknu  {* — And  ell  far  "  «  poreljr  religioWB 
cbum"  1  The/  "  proToM  fredy,"  thtt  tbejr  cone  hero  to 
"  win  and  incite  the  nitivea  of  the  ooantrj  to  the  know- 
ledge and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  nd  Bavioar  of 
mankind  and  the  Christian  fUth ;"  (aee  the  Charter ;)  and 
jet "  have  nothing  to  eicnae  theniMlvea  in  thia  point,  of  not 
laboring  with  the  Indiana  to  Inatmot  them,  but  tbeir  want 
of  a  staple  trade,  and  other  hnaineat  taking  them  ap  :"t— 
And  all  this  fbr"apardy  religious  eanae"  1  They  gin  up 
these  poor  natives,  (to  whom  the  Cbart«r  should  have  been 
like  the  great  abeet  let  down  from  bearen,  foil  of  tnaaj  a 
year's  prorision,)  as  vietims  to  rum  and  gunpowder,  be- 
cause esteemed  agents  and  fiuniliars  of  tbe  deril ;  thtj  sell 
their  children  into  West  Indian  slavery ;(  they  sn^wct  them 
most,  when  best  intentioned,  if  they  dare  to  pity  a  ban- 
ished heretic,  and  make  them  liable  to  exterminating  war  :^ 
And  all  this  for  "  a  purely  religious  cause"  T  They  role, 
(as  we  shall  soon  see,)  with  a  superstition,  and  under  the 
promptings  of  a  priestcraft,  unBurpassed  in  tbe  annals  of 
Popes  or  of  Lauds,  of  High-Commissions  or  Star-Cham- 
bers : — And  all  this  for  "  a  purely  religious  cause"  T  They 
arrest,  (as  we  shall  also  soon  see,)  try,  condemn,  fine,  im- 
prison, fetter,  brand,  lash,  maim,  curse,  banish,  hang,  and 
leave  naked  and  nnburied  (save  in  the  bowels  of  beasts  of 

*  See  lino  Jimes  Shirley's  confcnlon,  ibool  tbeir  limiog  at  etlieT 
eodi  (ban  God's  gloTT.— Man.  HiM.  CalL  lu  series,  ill.  49. 

i  Mam.  HiM.  CoU.  3d  eeiiea,  iiL  80. 

1  Tnunbnll'a  CoDDecticni,  i.  1]5.  Slone'i  Btani,  prer.  i.  p.  it. — 
Even  rofil  blood  vu  no  more  qwred  here  than  in  England.  A  k)q  of 
ICng  Philip,  a  mere  child,  wia  sold  into  ilavery.  Tbe  minialen,  how- 
ever, like  genuine  DominicaD  friara.  were  for  pnlting  bim  to  dealb,  aild 
pleaded  Seriplnre  aa  naual. — (KnowWi  Memoir,  347.) 

4  K.  I.  Htat.  CoIL  iL  ISS. 
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prey)  their  brethren  in  &  common  Protestant  Christianity : — 
And  all  this  fbr  "  «  purely  religious  cause"  T  They  re- 
enact  what  Bancroft  calls,  "  Tbe  wont  ttalutt  in  the  Eng- 
Ush  code,  that  which  did  but  enforce  attendance  upon  the 
parish  church  ;"*  and  drag  those  whom  they  had  made 
heretics  by  vote,  and  with  the  force  of  military  as  well  as 
ciril  power,  to  hear  teachers  whom  they  had  constituted  or- 
thodoz  by  Toterf — And  all  this  for  "a  purely  religious 
cause"  T  They  establish  the  principle,  which  Bogue  and 
Bennett  say  "  carries  in  it  all  the  vilest  leaven  of  an  exclu- 
sive establishment,"^  allowing  no  one  the  rights  of  a  free- 
man, "  not  admitted  of  their  Church  :"»'  moreover  another 
equally  odious  principle,  allowing  no  one  to  be  tried  or 
judged,  "  be  it  for  life  or  limb,  name  or  estate,"  but  "  by 
those  of  the  Church,"  who,  Hutchinson^  admits,  are  "  in  a 
sort  Ihtir  adversaries,"  that  hiippcn  not  to  be  of  the  elect 
fraternity  : — And  all  this  for  "  a  purely  religious  cause"  I 
They  tolerate  such  groeaness  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  press, 
(and  against  those  whose  sex  should  have  been  sufficient 
protection,)  as  might  disgrace  a  bar-room  : — And  all  this 
for  "  a  purely  religious  cause  7"|| 

Yes;  there  is  a  nomenclature  in  which  things  like  these 
may  be^not  written  down  or  cloaked  over,  beneath  "  bal- 
Joon  or  inflated  sleeves" — but  writteu  down  and  mollified, 
if  not  justified,  by  the  stolen  and  insulted  sanction  of  "  pure 
religion."  There  is  such  a  nomenclalutc  in  which,  notwith- 
standing, the  fines  and  forfeitures  and  imprisonments  and 

"  S«  Now  53. 

•  America,  i.  369.  t  Savage's  Wint.  ii,  143, 038,  nam. 

t  Disaenlera,  ii.  440.  i  Hisi.  Muss.  i.  31. 

H  Ssngc-t  Winl.  i.  371.  ic.  Mather's  Mag-  ii-  449.— And  ■!]  ihii. 
loo,  wlwD,  s*  Habbard  confeswa,  they  had  a  fairer  opportunity  to  hit  ihc 
righl  mark,  '•  thnn  ever  men  had  in  many  ages  pssl." — Ilubberd'e  New 
Eitgjand.p.  181. 
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Bcourgea  of  Atq>.  Laod,  would  be  wriUen  with  "k  pen  of 
iron,"  u  ofieDoes  never  to  be  fergiven  or  forgotton.  Be  it 
Ihas,  if  men  will  trj  to  riret  prejndieee  till  thef  become  like 
UvB — like  the  Uwa  of  the  Medea  and  Peruana,  which  never 
changed.  Who  would  not  rather  be  aneh  aa  Land,  though 
he  had  leaa  imprudence  andjitdgmeiit,thanof  zeal  andbon- 
eatj,  than  auch  aa  theaet**  I  well  know  that  any  ^rocacj 
of  this  ill-fmened  name,  how  alight  aoerer,  will  be  atrociooa 
guilt  before  that  livid  implacabilitjr,  which  will  never  ttdmit 
that  its  oBencea  agunat  man,  have  to  man  been  de^j  atoned 
for,  by  a  trial  to  which  the  rack  were  a  mercj,  bj  a  doom  lo 
the  gallowa,  and  bj  death  (earth'a  latest  boon  to  him)  nnder 
the  eitecutioner'B  axe.**  But  I  feel  aa  if  it  were  anj  thing 
but  sin  to  defend  him,  (noble  defender  aa  be  was  of  the  Prol- 
estaot  faith  in  hia  conference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,)"  when, 
even  at  this  late  da;,  I  discover  a  very  positive  assertor  de- 
claring,* that  but  for  the  Puritans  England  had  never  been 
Protestant.  Venerable,  but  alas,  Episcopal  Lambeth  I  the 
blood  of  two  of  four  archbishops,  martyred  by  Romanists 
and  by  Puritans,  proclaims  who  were  your  worst  enemies, 
and  how  earnestly  you  hare  contended  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  by  "the  armor  of  righteousness  on  tub 

BIOHT  HAND  AND  ON  THE  LEFT." 
**  Sec  Nou  54.  "  S«  Noti  55.  •*  Set  Noie  56. 

■  BlDCToft,  i.  389. — Let  Mr.  BancroTl  here  Rmnnbtr  his  forgollen  epi- 
sode on  Virfdnia,  and  ber  nniveraU  ndTrag*.    I  shall  qw«k  of  the  maun 
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Hating  now  gone  over,  aa  mj  limits  allow  me,  thi) 
prominent  points  of  English  Puritan  history,  it  is  but  equi- 
table that  we  should  listen  to  some  of  the  apolc^ies  which 
b&*e_  been  offered  in  its  behalf;  and  also  to  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  resolution  to  erect  the  standard  of  Puritanism 
in  New  England,  This  letter  will,  accordingly,  be  deroted 
to  an  examination  of  the  principal  of  these  apologies  and 

I.— The  first  I  would  call  attention  to,  is  the  nature  of 
the  contest  for  which  the  Puritans  were  enlisted. 

"  The  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  they  were  so  deep^ 
ly  concerned,  was  adapted,"  says  Mr.  Francis,  "  to  bring  out 
the  sharp,  stern,  uncompromising  qualities  of  the  human 
character."*  ■  Such  opinions,  says  Mr.  Banc  roll,  as  "the 
adrocating  liberty  of  conscience,"  and  "enmity  to  colonial 
independence,"  opinions  entertained  by  Gorton  and  his  as- 
sociates, "  would  have  destroyed  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  Massachusetts,  and  subverted  its  liberties."t  In  other 
words,  the  Puritans  took  it  upon  Ihemseloes  to  decide,  that 
such  (pinions,  in  the  too  free-roinded  Gorton  and  his  col- 
leagues, were  highly  dangerous ,'  though  they  lived  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  were  without  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  Mas- 
sacbnsetts  charter."    They  were  opinions,  like  Roger  Wil- 

•»  See  Hole  57.  "  S«  Now  58. 

■  HiM.  WatertowD,  p.  4.  I  America,  i.  419. 
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liams's,  unen^le  to  the  penalties  of  Muter  Cotton's  gUtote 
of  lese-majestj.*  Thej  would  issue  in  rxKAaoii;  utd 
therefore  it  was  lawfal  fot  Faritsns  to  despatch  an  armed 
force,  and  march  the  nnfortunste  liberalista  before  the 
musket's  muzzle,  within  the  territory  of  Haauchusetts — 
try  them  there — oil  but  hang  them,  and  then  doom  them  to 
toil  like  bond  slaves,  wear  the  iron  garters  of  felona,  and 
not  dare  to  open  their  lips,  except  to  a  magistrate,  or  a  min- 
ister, on  pain  of  immediate  death!  t 

So,  then,  "  the  nature  of  the  eoiteflt"  is  one  excuse  for 
what  the  Hon.  Mr.  Savage  says  he  can  call  bj  "  no  milder 
word"  than  "  extraordinary  tyranny ;"(  and  their  own  b^ 
lief  that  their  ecclesiastical  sorereigntj  and  colonial  Inde- 
pendence were  in  peril,  is  another.  I  will  not  pause  to 
illustrate,  as  might  be  done  on  (he  authority  of  the  Papist 
Fleurj,^  how  political  and  not  conscientious  reasons  influ- 
ence such  decisions.  For  argument's  sake,  let  the  premises 
stand;  and  then  let  ns  ask  if  they  could  not  serve  our  turn 
quite  as  well.  I  wish  we  may  never  be  called  to  answer  a 
Sarker  question  :  better  data  no  one  need  desire. 

It  is  well  known,  that  if  Roger  Williams  was  not  an 
abolitionist  respecting  slavery,  he  was  respecting  alt  test 
acts,  statutes  against  heresy,  and  against  free  toleration. 
He  wrote  with  all  his  might  in  opposition  to  the  "  Bloody 
Tenet  of  Pcraccution,"  and  published  his  book  in  London, 
A.  D.  IG44.  In  A.  D.  1G47,  that  book  received  an  answer 
from  a  Puritan  minister,  John  Cotton.  The  presumptuous, 
not  to  say  profane  title  of  this  answer  was,  "  The  Bloody 
Tenet  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
Cotton  labored  with  a  zest  which  would  have  made  Dun- 
Htan  or  Dominic  smile:  another  coincidence,  by  the  way, 

■  Bnncrort's  America,  i.  3T4. 

t  Compare  Holmn'i  AnnuiU,  i.  S7S.— KnowWs  Roger  Williimi. 

4  DiK.  on  Ecd.  Hirt.  p.  365. 
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between  Fapista  and  Puritans;  for  a  more  eaineat  defence 
of  peraeculion  cannot  be  found  upon  all  the  shelres  of  the 
Valicaa.  Charles  IX.  should  have  had  it  to  read,  the  night 
preceding  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew :  it  would  have 
been  equal  to  an  absolution  beforehand.*  But  I  may  be 
thought  to  be  too  harsh  a  critic,  though  upon  a  principle 
than  which  popery  has  not  a  harsher;  so  I  will  quote  the 
commentary  of  the  Baptist  Prof.  Knowles.  "The  Court  of 
High  Commiasion,  who  expelled  Hi.  Cotton  from  England, 
would  hare  needed  no  other  defence  of  their  conduct  than 
hiaown  argumenta."t  And,  with  equal  propriety  and  truth, 
may  we  say  of  the  authorities  of  England  who  expelled  the 
Puritans,  (if,  that  is,  they  were  not  rather  expatriated,)  they 
needed  no  other  defence  of  their  conduct  than  Puritan  rar 
tiocination.  Be  it  ever  remembered — let  it  have  ntonumtn' 
turn  /ere  perennial — that  Puritans  have  argued  and  vindi- 
cated persecution  upon  principle!  They  have  written  sol- 
emnly in  its  behalf  Nay,  they  have  consecrated  it  among 
the  standards  of  their  religion.  Cotton  knew  he  was  not 
alone;}  and  accordingly  we  find,  at  the  very  close  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platform,  where  the  spirit  of  the 
instrument  seems  to  have  liecn  condensed  and  levelled,  this 
tremendous  sanction  of  civil  penalties  for  ofTeocea  against 
an  established  religion.  "  If  any  church,  one  or  more,  shall 
grow  schismatical,  rending  itself  from  the  communion  of 
other  churches,  or  shall  walk  incorrigibly  or  obstinately  in 
any  corrupt  way  of  their  own,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
word,  in  such  case  the  magistrate  is  to  put  forth  his  coer- 
cive power,  as  the  matter  shall  require."^ 

•  He  nceJed  it  ndlf.     See  GiSard'a  FiBDce,  jii.  277. 

t  Mutaoic  of  Roger  Williams,  p.  199. 

1  Co[Iod'(  KDtiineDts  were  f^lJy  nslBiDed  by  the  Purilau  at  home. 
The  celebrated  "  Pym  UKHed,  that  it  wu  the  daty  of  the  legialatare  la 
eMablish  Inie  religion,  and  to  paniili  filK."    (Brittdi  critic,  sv.  74.) 

4  Cunb.  and  Scyb.  FUt.  p.  67.    BoMoa,  1B39. 
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As  the  matter  ihall  require  I  O  wonld  T<vqiiem&da 
himself,  that  demon  of  the  iDqaisitioD,  hare  lalced  for  a 
broader  license  t .  Yet  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
Synod  who  puhliahed  thia  plenary  indulgence  to  the  bitter* 
eat  civil  pcraecotor,  "  went  on  comfortably,"  u  we  are  told 
(p.  6) ;  and,  as  we  are  further  told  (p.  11),  when  they  "  had 
finished  the  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  they  did,  with 
an  extraordinary  elevation  of  son!  and  voice,  then  sing  to- 
gether the  song  of  Hoses  the  servant  of  Ood,  and  the  aong 
of  the  Lamb."*  Now,  under  the  principle  whose  praises 
they  thus  chanted,  with  their  aoula'  whole  strength,  Chris- 
tianfl,  (erring  ones,  if  you  please,  but  professing  and  calling 
themselves  Christiana,)  were  imprisoned,  fined,  mangled, 
banished,  and  slain. f  And  if  there  be  much  to  choose  be- 
tween this  Puritan  pean  and  the  Te  Deum  of  the  Pope  and 
his  cardinals  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  I  have 
not  the  sagacity  to  discover  it.  Nor  is  this  all  which  I 
hare  to  ssy,  and  which  historical  fidelity  requires  of  me. 
Puriianism,  like  Popery,  never  change!*,  at  least  in  temper. 
The  sanction  here  given  to  any  and  to  all  persecution  "  as 
the  matter  shall  require,"  the  editor  of  the  volume  before 
me  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  has  never  been  repealed. 
The  Plntform,  he  says  on  p.  13,  "  never  has  been  super* 
seded,  or  finally  annulled."  So  Rome  has  never  superseded 
or  formally  annulled  her  right  to  impose  an  interdict,  or. 
burn  a  heretic.  But  Protestant  Episcopacy  has  done  so. 
She  has  blotted  from  her  statute-book,  for  near  two  hundred 
years,  this  impious,  God-defying  prerogative.  Puritanism 
and  Popery,  for  all  that  their  authentic  standards  can  say 
<  lo  the  contrary,  may  still  pursue  a  hapless  dissenter  Itom 
thw  infallible  dictation,  "  as  the  matter  shall  require." 

■  In  the  PlrmoQth  laws,  p.  105,  new  cdiiion,  Scripiure  ii  qnottd  as 
■  nnciion  lo  all  their  law*— peracCDiing  enra  and  all. 

*  The  principle  eniled  la  bloodriiedding.jan  ■•  Roger  WilliamiCire- 
rnld  to  Endicott  thai  ii  woold.    (Knnwlea'a  Mnnoir.  p.  974.) 
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II. — A  second  luid  favorite  argument  with  multitndea  is, 
that  the  Puritans  would  never  have  heen  persecutors,  had 
tbey  not  learned  ferocious  lessons  from  /heir  contempora- 
ries. 

In  other  words,  bad  example  is  an  available  apology  tcx 
erime.  Now  it  is  not  verj  marvellous  to  find  a  mere  polit- 
ical writer,  conleropUling  such  an  argument  with  no  pecu- 
liar aversion ;  for  he  knows  his  own  side  wants  it  as  much 
as  that  of  his  adversaries.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  therefore,* 
can  Mj  without  a  qualm,  that  "  the  excesses  of  the  conti- 
nental Catholics,  which  were  generally  followed  bj  hostility 
agunst  their  brethren,  sometimes  led  to  measures  of  rigor 
against  the  ultra-reformers,  [no  small  concession,  by  the 
way,  for  a  Whig  to  call  a  Puritan  an  ultra,]  in  order  to 
check  the  scandal  of  Protestant  dissension. "*  And  again, 
he  can  say,  on  the  same  page,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  "  be- 
lieved, likt  an  ker  canttrnporarits,  that  the  formation  of 
new  bodies  in  the  Church,  without  her  permission,  was  as 
flagrant  rebellion  as  the  establishment  of  courts  and  officers 
of  justice,  unauthorized  by  her,  would  be."  But  this  is  too 
worldly  an  argument  for  even  Mr.  Neai  to  stand  sponsor, 
I  should  say  "  pro^arent,"  for.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
fourth  volume,  theref<»e,  knowing  how  others  had  employed 
it,  and  would  expect  him  to  use  it  after  them,  to  justify  Pu- 
ritanism in  its  prime,  (remembering,  too,  uo  doubt.  Dr. 
Watts's  unworthy  admonition  to  mollify,)  he  is  obliged  to 
repudiate  it.  "And  though  the  vigorous  proceedings  of 
the  puritans  of  this  age  did  by  no  means  rival  those  of  the 
prelates,  before  and  after  the  civil  wars,  yet  they  are  so 
many  species  of  persecution,  and  not  fo  bejusti/ltd,  even  by 
the  eonfusiott  of  Ike  timet  in  which  tbty  were  acted."f  Per- 
haps, however,  Neal  had  before  his  eye  the  pungent  query 
of  Chandler,  which  appeared  only  the  year  previous  to  the 

■  Hack.  Bnglaad.  Amcrinin  rdit  p.  .174.         I  Nml,  W.  prer  p.  ri. 
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publication  or  Ihia  pre&ce.*  "And  who  coold  kkv^  im*- 
gined,  but  thkt  their  own  snfferingf  for  oouoieace'  nke 
must  hue  excited  ia  tbeaa  aa  utt«r  •bhortMce  ortheie  Ad- 
tichristiau  principlea,  bj  which  they  thensdvea  had  ao  deq>- 
Ij  amaited  It  Or,  poasiblj,  bo  might  hare  read  a  little  in 
Uie  lodepeadeot  Whig,  which  waa  publiahed  while  be  waa 
WTiiiag  about  New  England  aud  ttwPitfitass.  In  one  of 
its  Tolumee,  that  rinilent  ant>7^iacapal  joomal  chaatiaea 
xvcn  the  Puritana,  thna :—"  To  oppoae  them  wu  to  c^poae 
God ;  though  Uuir  wajra  were  far  from  reaembling  kit  waja. 
They  partieolarly  penecated  otbara,  aa  bitterlj  aa  if  tbaj 
themselfes  had  never  tufihred  the  hittemeaa  of  peraeco- 
tion."(  Such  things,  it  ia  not  improbable,  made  )!'•  Neal 
aomewhat  wary,  as  in  that  fbaith  volnme  he  wu  mppnat^ 
ing  the  period  when  Puritaniam  was  to  diqpla;  its  full-blown 
rigor. 

But  the  ardor  of  apologists  on  tbb  side  of  the  water 
orerleapa  such  consideralioua  as  made  Hr.  Neol  a  little 
Hmid.  Di.  Hawea  can  say,  promptly,  "  The  fault  of  our 
fatheis  was  the  fault  of  the  age.^  Hr.  Quincy  says,  that 
they  who  arc  disposed  to  condemn  them  do  not  realize  "  the 
prevailing  characterof  the  timca."||  While  Dr.  Bacon,  with 
a  tact  and  taste  peculiarly  his  own,  tries  to  turn  the  tables 

■  Chindler's  book  came  oat  in  A.  D.  1T3G.  Kril'*  preface  lo  vol. 
ir.  orhii  Puriuna,  dale*  1T3T. 

t  Chandler  on  PenecDlion.  p.  396. 

t  Ind.  Whig,  iv.  380. 

4  Tribute  to  the  Pilgrimi,  94  edit.  p.  1  IS. — "  Tbe  ipiril  at  ibe  age," 
nya  ■  Faritsn  ipologUi, "  infl>m«d  the  bcK  men  to  bigotry." — Mim. 
Hkt.  Coll.  3d  MriM,  i.  1.  This  ii  juat  u  good  an  cicdm  hi  Land  aa 
fin  them. 

II  Cenlenniil  Addren,  p.  SG.— Mr.  Upham  n^a.  (Life  of  Vane,  p. 
147,)  thai  tbe  Pniilana  "  were  bithfol  to  the  caoae  ai  Iktf  underuetd 
if — his  own  iuilca.  And  *o  was  Archbiahop  Land  laiitiiiil  to  tba  cauae, 
mi  ht  undtrMlvod  it.  Land,  thcKfcra.was  jnat  aa  faithful  as  (he  Puritana, 
on  tba  ahowing  of  their  own  adniealc. 
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on  a  modern  accuser,  by  saying  that  "  The  little  finger  of  a 
Lynch  committee  is  thicker  than  the  loins  of  a  Puritan 
magistracy."*  I  am  duly  obliged  to  Mr.  B.  for  his  sanc- 
tion to  such  an  argument ;  for  it  is  precisely  my  own — I  am 
all  along  saying  to  such  as  he  is,  when  they  talk  of  Epis- 
copal tyranny,  "  Look  first  at  the  tender  mercies  of  Puri- 
tanism, and  then  come  and  judge." 

But  to  my  more  immediate  purpose.  Be  it  that  the 
fault  of  the  age  gone  by,  or  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
times,  or  the  faults  of  this  age,  extenuate  (for  that  word 
Dr.  Hawes  positively  insists  on)  Puritan  persecutions.  If 
a  persecuting  model  may  thus  be  copied,  or  pleaded  as  am- 
ple palliation — duery  ?  May  not  the  Church  of  England 
refer  her  accusers  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  hers,  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  Pagans  ;  and  the  Pagans  theirs,  to  their  persecutions 
of  one  another  ?  for  Atheism  has  done  as  much  to  fill  the 
pages  of  the  annals  of  cruelty,  as  any  system  of  faith,  or 
philosophy,  or  medicine,  or  politics,  which  has  ever  pestered 
the  world.f  Suppose  Laud  himself  to  have  been  banished 
to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  purpose  of  Hugh 
Peters,  and  to  have  been  summoned  before  that  Court 
which  punished  John  Checkley  with  such  severity — what  a 
capital  defence  might  he  have  made,  if  he  had  only  had 
Cotton's  book  on  the  "  Bloody  Tenet,"  and  the  records  of 
Endicott's  administration,  doubled  down  in  dogs'  ears,  and 
ready  for  the  contest !  Verily,  I  doubt  if  even  that  court 
could  have  rebuked  him  as  sternly  as  they  did  the  luckless 
editor  of  Leslie  on  Episcopacy ;  for  their  own  eloquence 
and  their  own  facts  would  have  struck  them  dumb. 

The  fault  of  the  age,  or  the  character  of  the  times,  suf* 
ficient  to  excuse  a  persecutor  ?     Possibly  it  might  be  to  ex- 

*  Addms  to  the  New  England  Society,  p.  33. 
t  Harris's  Charles  I.  233, 233. 
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COM  a  penecntor  in  tbe  Chnich  of  Romo,  two  bnndred 
jean  Bince,  or  &  persecalor  in  the  Chntch  of  England ;  fiv 
the;,  aa  PuritanB  eixnplaiped,  were  beeloaded  with  Egyp- 
tian darknera,  and  knew  no  better.  But  themaelTea  be- 
longed to  Goshen,  they  were  children  of  the  light;  thej  did 
know  better.  They  professed  to  snderstand  and  argae  tbe 
subject  of  religiouB  toleration.  Tbey  had  made  it  their 
hobby  for  jeara.  And  thej  not  tolerate  1  they  do  as  those 
whome  thej  upbraided  have  all  along  dmeT  ihej  repi^ 
diate  Land's  principles,  bot  adopt  Land's  practice  T  Ah,  if 
Land  could  hare  preached  a  sermon  to  them  from  tbe  text, 
"  Thou  that  ahhorreat  idols,  dost  tbon  oomroit  saerilege," 
he  might  hare  made  erer;  sinner  among  them  cry  oat  with 
the  Plulippian  jailer,  "  What  mast  I  do  to  be  sared  f '* 

III. — A  third  farorite  argument  in  jnBtiGcation  of  the 
Puritans  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  was  essentially  Pa- 
pislicsl,  ("  only  half-reformed,"  as  Hr.  Mitchell  sBya;)t  and 
thej  were  compelled  to  act  as  the;  did,  to  put  new  life  into 
that  church,  which  Mr.  Bacon  calls,  so  graphicallj,  a  moul- 
dering mausoleum  of  the  once  glorious,  but  then  dead  or 
decaying  Reformation."  X 

•*  See  Note  59. 

•  Br  the  decinon  of  Mr.  HiUam,  whom  the  Quarterlr  Review 
Uamei  for  loo  great  seneral  adroocy  of  the  Pnrilaiu,  ench  conducl  la 
moil  parliciilari)'  and  (boroughljF  condemned,  ■■  worse  than  that  of  an 
oflieer  of  the  InqDurilJon  itaelf. — "  In  men  hnrdly  eacapcd  from  a  ainiitar 
peri],  in  men  who  had  nothing  to  plead  tmlttie  right  of  prirate  jodgmenl, 
bi  men  who  had  defied  tbe  pioacriptive  anihority  of  past  agea  and  of  ea- 
tabliabed  power,  the  crime  of  peneontion  awumea  a  &r  deeper  hne,  and 
ia  capable  of  far  leae  eilenuation,  than  in  a  Roman  inqaiattor." — Hal- 
lam's  Conalit.  Hiat.  i.  133.  Let  this  be  dinincl]y  remrinbered.  The 
Pnriiane  profened  to  be  infinitely  aaperior  to  the  cLnrch  they  had  aban- 
doned: Irl  u>  hold  Ihem  to  their  profeanoDS.  Mr.  Ilallam,  Iheir  defender, 
being  outhotily,  they  have  no  eicoae,  while  the  Pope  may  poMibly  have 

t  Practical  Chnich  Member,  p,  39.  t  Baeoa'a  Manual,  p.  <>. 
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It  in  amusing  to  see  how  nmch  stomachic  relief  it  at 
fords  luch  writers,  aa  have  just  been  quoted,  to  enjoj  a 
fling  at  Episcopacy ;  and  I  cannot  bat  stop  a  moment  to  saj, 
that  hmiest  old-faahioned  Presbyterians  were  fir  more  kind- 
ly tempered.  Thus,  Symson,  (a  man  whom  one  of  the 
Mathers  calls  "  learned  and  very  holy" — Mather  on  Prayer, 
p.  16,)  !n  his  histOTy  of  the  Church,  publidied  id  16M,  doea 
not  hesitate  to  say  of  that  Queen,  whom  Puritan  writen 
often  stigmatize  as  a  secret  Papist,  that  she  was  "  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  the  reformed  religion."* 

But  Puritan  writers  have  -no  such  candor.  And  if  in 
aoy  thing  the  Church  of  England  has  received  unmixed 
bard  measure  from  them,  it  is  in  this,  that  they  insist 
upon  it  her  Protestantism  was  a  sheer  pretension.'*  For 
while  suffering  in  this  way  at  their  bands,  at  the  Pope's  she 
was  suffering  just  as  heavily,  for  her  sympathies  with  Pu- 
ritanical heretics.  The  Pope  wrote  thus  to  his  nuncio  at 
the  court  of  Charles  I. ;  "  Advise  the  clergy  to  desist  from 
that  foolish,  nay  rather  illiterate  and  childish  custom,  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  Protestant  [Episcopal]  and  Purittn 
doctrine."! 

Could  any  Bituati(Mi  be  more  trying  or  critical,  than  that 
of  the  English  Church,  between  two  such  extremes,  both 
equally  and  direfully  inimical  1^  There  she  was  on  an 
isthmus,  between  the  two  gulls,  Puritanism  and  Popery, 
ready  to  swallow  her  up  alive,  and  either  of  them  willing  to 
drown  her  in  "  a  bottomless  pit."     What  should  she  dot 

"  Set  Nole  60. 

•  Brmaori'i  Ch.  Hin.  3d  edition,  p.  340.  CompBre  Beia'i  Bonnel  on 
her.     Pbcnii  Briunnicus.  p.  4S2. 

)  BrilM  Critic,  iv.  TO.— Brrgier,  in  bia  RoiuUih  Theological  Diclion- 
■TT.  obey  the  Pope,  and  miies  Parilana  and  EpiacopalUna  ander  one 
till«. 

t  Laad**  TrooUea,  p.  163. 
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how  couli]  she  possibly  escape  slander  T  ir  she  treated  the 
Puritan  with  severity,  that  was  instantly  ailribiiied  to  her 
secret  "Papistry."  If  the  Papist,  with  the  same  severity, 
that  was  called  a  ruse  dt  guerre  to  avoid  censuie,  or  dis- 
guise her  attachmeDt  to  a  Church  which  they  said  was  no 
Church  at  all.'" 

Now  the  fact  is,  of  England  were  far  more 

levtre  against  the  P:  inst  the  Puritans;  and  if 

they  were  not  severe  uly,  but  severely  indicted, 

the  suRercrs  may  th  tans  for  all  their  pangs. 

They  provoked  (he  O-  deeds  of  harshness.    The 

execution  of  Mary  t  is  often  been  called   the 

darkest  blot  on  the  h     o  aabeth's  reign  ;  yet,  says 

fihort,  "no  persons  were  more  enuous  than  the  Puritans 
ID  their  endesvors  to  bring  tbe  iitueen  o(  Scots  to  the  scaT- 
fold."f  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  driven  to  maltreat- 
raenl  of  Papists  to  save  a  tottering  throne.  "  Persecution 
of  Roman  Catholics  was  popular  in  England,  and  rendered 
in  some  degree  obligatory  on  the  King."f  Nevertheless, 
who,  among  all  the  sovereigns  of  England,  have  suffered 
more  under  Puritan  denunciation  for 'covert  "Papistry," 
than  Elizabeth  Tudor  and  Charles  Stuart  1 

And  still  shall  it  be  assumed  that  the  Government  of 
England,  under  such  persons,  was  virtually  Papistical  t 
Why,  as  an  author  oflen  quoted  shows,  it  was  the  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled-for  severity  of  that  Government,  provoked 
and  goaded  on  by  Puritan  clamors,  which  compelled  Ro- 
manists to  fly  from  England,  for  the  same  shelter  which  Pu- 
ritans declare  they  themselves  sought  in  this  western  hemi- 
sphere.^    Lord  Baltimore  and  his   associates  fled  from  q 

■■  See  Note  61. 

*  Ssvige'i  Winihrop.  i.  58, 59.        t  Shori'i  HiM.  Eng.  Ch.  i.  443. 

t  Briiiah  Critic,  xr.  75. 

4  Boiman  cniGniu  tUi.    He  Mr*  diMioetlr  of  iba  PnritaiM ;  *■  Br 
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virtnal  Puritan  persecution  to  the  sborea  of  Haryluid.* 
And  if  be  obtained,  as  be  did,  a  comfortable  shelter  there^ 
gave  Popery  a  foothold  in  these  United  States  it  might 
faardlj  haye  gained  to  this  passing  hour,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  an  ascendency  it  certainly  would  never  have  at- 
tained to.  Papists  may  thanic  the  Puritans  for  these  inesti- 
mable foTors.**  When,  then,  Puritan  editors,  pamphleteer- 
era,  and  lectarers,  declaim  against  Popery's  giant  atrides 
here,  let  them  remember  who  first  virtually  planted  it. 
Protestant  Episcc^acy,  if  aii&red  to  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  her  way,  would  long  have  kept  it  in  abeyance,  uid  erect- 
ed here,  as  elsewhere,  "the  strongest  bulwarks"  against  an 
nnreformed  religion.  But  Protestant  Episcopacy  is  the  ob- 
ject of  Poritanism's  longest  hate.  Like  Juno's  jealousy  of 
Troy,  it  pursues  her  even  in  her  low  estate :  "ntcdummt- 
tiquum  saturata  dalvrem."i  It  would  not  allow  her  a  bish- 
op here  to  the  latest  possible  period :  see  that  precious 
pamphlet,  "  Minutes  of  the  Conventioa  of  Delegates  frmn 
the  Synod  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Ab< 
sociations  of  Connecticut,  held  annually  from  1766  to  1776 
inclusive,"  and  which  leaked  out  of  the  press  at  the  safe 
and  distant  date  of  16434  ^^'  Puritanism  sent  Popery 
here,  in  1632 :  let  the  disastrous  instrumentality  be  "  graven 
with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever !" 

IV. — A  fourth  argument  in  justification  of  Puritanism  is, 
that  if  it  did  not  manifest  as  due  a  love  of  charity  as  might 

"  See  Note  63. 

their  damon  for  ■  vigorona  eiecation  of  [he  laws  againat  Papnta,  it  now 
became  neceaaaTy  lor  them  alao  to  iook  about  for  a  place  of  refage." 
MairUnd.  pp.  330,331. 

*  Earopean  Sell.  ii.  330,  331.  Chalmera'a  Revolt  oftheColotiiea.i. 
62.     FUdia'a  Letian,  pp.  40, 41.     flewall'a  Sooth  CaroUna,  i.  36. 

t  £iieid,  v.  60e. 

t  Ai>d  all  this  in  spile  of  Dr.  Chandler'i  foU  aipUBatMuia  in  1767. 
See  Cbamller'a  Appeal,  cbapa.  ii.  i.  li. 
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possibly  have  been  expected,  and  did  not  make  tlie  imnie- 
diate  conversion  of  the  Indians  its  "  main,  principal,  and 
only  end,"  after  its  "  free  profession"  and  the  "  royal  inten- 
tion" of  its  charters,  it  did  nevertheless  manifest  a  mast  . 
astonishing  and  zealous  love  of  learning,  as  soon  as  it  had 
effected  a  lodgment  on  these  far-off  shores." 

Indeed  1  But  this  is  a  tack  on  which  a  Churchman 
might  hardly  expect  to  have  been  taken,  who  remembered 
what  South  appositely  calls,  Harry  Vane's  "villainous  and 
monstrous  advice."  Vane  saw,  what  others  could  easily 
sec,  if  not  bat-blind,  how  learning  and  its  adjuncts  were  pil- 
lars and  stays  to  the  Episcopal  cause.  So  he  wanted  "  learn- 
ing discountenanced,  and  the  univer.sities  threatened,  ihcir 
revenues  to  be  sold,  their  colleges  to  be  demolished,  the 
law  to  be  reformed  afler  the  aune  model,  the  lecorda  of 
the  nation  to  be  burnt"*  Or,  if  Soath  be  distrusted  "as  a 
priest,  (though  be  quotes  every  word  which  I  have  quoted,) 
let  us  see  what  so  calm  a  lay  observer  as  my  Lord  BacoD 
testifies,  and  who  waa  an  eyewitness  of  Puritanical  demon- 
■tratious  and  tendencies  at  an  earlier  day.  "  For  while," 
he  Bays,  "  they  inveigh  against  a  dumb  miniatry,  they  make 
too  easy  and  too  promiscuous  on  allowance  of  auch  as  they 
account  preachers,  bavmg  not  respect  enough  to  their  learn- 
ings in  other  arts,  which  are  handmaids  to  divinity,  [this 
corroborates  clearly  Vane's  hit  at  the  universities ;]  not  re- 
spect enough  to  years,  except  it  be  in  case  of  extraordinary 
gift ;  not  respect  enough  to  the  gift  itself,  which  many 
times  is  none  at  all.  For,  God  forbid  that  every  man  that 
can  take  nnto  himself  boldneea  to  apeak  an  hour  together 

*■  See  Note  63. 

■  Snolli'a  Sennona,  iil.  441. — Compare  Wood'a  Alh.  Oxon,  ii.  561, 
563.  Biographic  UniverMUe.  41,  503,  a.  Maai.  HiM.  CoU.  lit  Kiies, 
*t.  354.  AUen'i  Diet.  646.  BaiUic'i  qaoUtion  iTam  Barrow-i  Diieov- 
•rf.    DtMoaMve,  p.  50. 
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in  &  church  upon  a  text,  abonld  be  admitted  for  a  piea'^her, 
though  he  mean  never  bo  well."*  This  is  as  cool  a  descrip- 
tion, and  yet  aa  thorough  ■  picture  of  the  subject,  u  one  of 
my  lord's  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But,  after 
all,  South  cannot  be  far  from  right  in  every  thing  he  says  of 
Puritan  depreciation  of  learning;  for  one  of  his  caustic  r»> 
torts  has  nailed  the  matter  to  the  counter,  "  Oranted," 
said  he,  "  that  Qod  has  nci  need  of  human  leamiag.  But  if 
he  has  not,  still  less  has  he  need  of  human  ignorance." 
Language  like  thb  ia  as  memorable  as  a  national  proverb, 
and  equally  iUustrative  of  the  times  which  engendered  it.*' 
But  "  circumstances  alter  cases,"  we  are  informed :  the 
Puritans  did  not  decry  universitiea,  or  "  the  arts  which  are 
handmaids  to  divinity,"  on  this  side  of  the  water.  O  no, 
by  no  means.  So  soon  as  they  are  fixed  where  themselots 
are  nppermoet,  and  a  little  of  this  world's  lore  will  enricb 
and  dignify,  they  take  steps  for  amassing  it  with  all  wari- 
ness and  speed.  Schools  and  colleges  are  valuable  enougb, 
when  they  can  be  levers  to  uplift  their  fame  and  fortunes ; 
and  not  twenty  years  pass  over  their  heads,  before  they  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  first  university  in  the  country.  The 
Puritans  landed  in  1620,  and  Harvard  University  was  found- 
ed in  1638.  But  though  Puritans  had  denounced,  as  Div 
senters  do  still  denounce,  the  close  connexion  between  the 
English  universities  and  the  English  Church,  on  what  prin- 
ciples was  their  own  first  seminary  of  learning  established  T 
It  was  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  Church  :  Christa  et  Ee- 
cUsiiB  was  the  very  motto  of  its  seal,  and  rcmaina  such  to 
the  present  day.  Alas!  if  they  who  first  gloried  in  that 
device,  could  now  walk  the  halla  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
streets  of  Boston,  how,  from  their  inmost  hearts,  would 
burst  the  aniicipated  classic  lamentation,  "  Fuimus  Trait, 
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fuit  tliiim  ;  sedjam  srges  tsl  ubi  Trojafuit.    Fuit  Anglia, 
Juit  Nov-A   qlia,fuit  Bostonta  Earopaa  Amtricaita."* 

And,  now,  does  it  require  a  Caledonian  second  sighl,  to 
eee  through  the  changes  of  iliia  shifting  scene  ?  Cannot 
a  very  tolerable  common  sense  understand  that  the  pnlrona 
of  the  English  univers"*' '^hurchmen,  and  that  dema- 
gogues, who  would  u  nd  prostrate  the  ancient 
governmeni,  must  do  ing  a  class  far,  far  lielow 
themT  What  made  butcher  actually  sny,  in 
Cade's  time,  "The  fin  r  we  do  let'n  kill  all  the  law- 
yers?" and  Mr.  Ore  on,  in  his  address  to  the 
laboring  classes  in  184M  aay,  "  The  firsi  thing  we 
do  let's  kill  all  ihe  prie  hy,  ihe  institutions  of  the 
Law  and  of  the  Gospel  stand  in  the  way  of  radicals ;  and,  of 
course,  the  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  (hose  insti- 
tutions is  to  set  their  represent atives  aside.  Then  the  way 
to  spoil  is  nnobstructed.  But  let  the  spoil  be  gained,  and 
let  it  be  ascertained  that  Law  and  Gospel  will  de  fatto,  if 
not  dejure,  help  them  lo  hold  fast  their  ill-sought  gains  ; 
and  forthwith  the  destructives  of  yesterday  become  the  con- 
servatiree  of  to-day.  Dr.  Azel  Backna,  in  a  Puritan  elec- 
tion sermon  in  1796,  compared  the  then  threatening  demo- 
crats to  that  pre-bom  Jesnit,  Abaalom  ;  and  put  into  (heir 
mouths,  as  a  very  text,  Absalom's  beguiling  sigh,  "  O  that 
I  were'  made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man,  which  hath 
any  suit  or  cause  might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him 
justice  I"  He  and  his  friends  thought  that  they  were  Mule 
better  than  conspirators,  and  dreaded  their  ascendency  as  a 
death-blow  to  the  Constitution.  That  ascendency,  however, 
was  soon  attained,  and  has  ever  since  been  preserved.  And 
what  is  the  result !    Why,  under  it,  one  of  the  most  %are- 

■  Sep  Hutcbinion'aColltclion.p.  249. — Alio,  Chaonetjr'B  Sruonable 
Thoa^tf,  p.  37S ;  where  Increiae  Matter  propheiicallr  nye,  "  I  am 
verily  afnid  ihsl,  in  proceas  of  lime,  I4ew  England  will  be  the  wofnlleM 
^ca  in  all  America." 
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flll)]^lraIDed  coiuervatiTe  powers  of  the  Oorernmenl,  the 
veto,  has  been  used  so  freely  that  it  has  again  and  again 
been  laid,  tbe  Teto  is  too  monarchical  and  must  be  abd- 
isbed. 

Now  all  such  illustrations  as  these  can  be  covered  hj 
the  vicissitadea  of  Puritan  history.  In  Enjiland,  in  tbe 
days  of  its  inbncj,  Puritaniam  was  exposed  to  Unirersitiei,* 
to  sn  Establishment,  to  the  concentration  of  power  in  rulen. 
In  America,  in  its  manhood,  it  has  been  the  stanch  adTt^ 
cate  of  all  the  three.**  In  respect  to  the  last  point,  though 
it  once  gloried  in  its  liberalism,  and  in  its  de?otion  to  popu- 
lar freedom,  it  is  nevertheless  beliered,  that  the  old  political 
fear  that  our  government  is  ,not  strong  enough,  has  never 
abounded  more  than  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ;  and 
that  there  it  still  luika,  in  more  secret  places  than  the  Union 
besides  contains.t 

It  is  no  consolation  to  be  thought  inflexibly  destitute  of 
charity.  I  do  not  make  these  statements  as  a  politician, 
for  I  am  not  one ;  (Tros,  Tyriusque,  mihi,  nullo  discrimine 
agetur  ;)  but  as  attempting  something  of  the  province  of  an 
historian,  in  defence  of  the  Church  it  is  my  privilege  to  be- 
long to.  Yet  I  do  love  light,  and  so  well,  as  to  prize  it, 
even  if  it  give  forth,  as  it  comes,  a  portion  of  inherent  calo- 
ric. Those  who  can  show  any  consideration  of  my  motives 
must  therefore  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  when  I  find  what 
the  Puritaas  were  in  England — how  languid  their  zeal  there 
for  University  wisdom — and  when  I  find  that  they  were 
never — among  oil  their  faults,  (though  called  in  Naebe's 
Ecc.  Hist.  p.  594,  setleratissimi,  el  Tuqiiiisimi,)  I  never 
knew  this  charged  to  them — never  ignorant  of  their  best 

"  See  Nole  65. 

*  Uiggiiisoi)  deacribed  them  u  aaks  of  eormption.— HDtchiiwMfi 
CoU.  p.  37. 

t  Se«  FlAer  AmeTi  Works,  p.Sie. 
6» 
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worldly  interest,  or  inallentive  lo  it : — and  further,  when  I 
know  that  the  monopoly  of  el  people's  education  is  a  prize, 
afler  which  the  gentlemen  lo  whom  1  have  supposed  Absa- 
lorn  a  great  grandfather,  eagerly  aim — and  then  ^hen  I  see 
the  Puritans  change  their  conduct,  but  not  their  policy,  and 
strive  lustily  to  fill  the  minds  of  youth  with  "orthodox" 
knowledge," — I  confess  my  prepared  to  worship  them 

as   most  disinterested  love  rarning.t    and  unable  to 

pronounce  the  praises  chi  lei  them,  as  such,  min- 

etreUy  of  surpassing  ermcora. 

But  says  Mr.  Bacon,  in  his  favorite  ad  eaptandum  way 
of  demolishing  objections  he  cannot  argue  down,  '  You  are 
egregioualy  in  error.  Lightfoot  was  a  Curitan,  Owen  was 
a  Puritan,  Selden  was  a  Puritan,  Bunyan  was  a  quasi  one, 
and  John  Milton,  instar  omnium,  was  a  genuine  one  ;  and 
your  talk  about  Puritan  opposition  to  learoing  ia  but  empty 
words. 'I 

So  Fenelon  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Bosauet  was 
iDOther,  and  Bourdalnue,  aaya  Bp.  Warburton,  though  a 
member  of  the  worst  society^  and  the  worst  Church  on 
earth,  produced  the  best  sermons  which  ever  were  written  ; 
and  therefore,  Mr.  B.,  when  you  dare  to  lisp  another  sylla- 
ble about  the  Romiah  Cburcb,  as  a  mother  of  abominations, 
remember  well  your  own  position  on  the  32d  of  December, 
1838.  O  this  appeal  to  names,  though  taking  no  doubt 
with  multitudes,  and  far  easier  and  more  sonorous  than 
solid  li^ic,  is  a  wretched  way  of  settling  the  merits  of  thou- 
sands, wbo  claim  their  glory,  or  suffer  by  their  diahonor.  It 
is  the  infidel's  way  of  determining  the  merits  of  religion. 
Look  at  Abraham,  be  says,  prevaricating ;  at  David,  polluted 

*  AseiflDt  Chartcn,  tix.  pp.  74,  197.  ^ 

t  The  leaming  Ibef  did  have,  Baillie,  Iba  f  irabrteriaD  My«,  was  all 
gouui "  befoT(  ther  tautni  Into  ibcir  new  wa;."    DiaaaaaiTe,  p.  139. 
t  Addren  to  Ha  New  England  Soc.  pp.  36-39. 
4  He  wsi  a  Jcmil. 
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by  adulterj;  at  Junea  and  John,  imprecating  fire  firom 
heaven — nay  look  at  profeaiing  Christians  now — and  talk 
tw  more  to  me  of  the  honesty  or  purity  or  charity,  of  those 
who  aiT<%ate  a  holy  name."  But  Mr.  Bacon  sees  not  that 
he  is  wielding  a  two-edged  sword,  which  can  be  turned 
■gainst  himself.  And,  moreover,  he  does  not  wield  tha 
sword  he  does  brandish,  with  over-much  dexterity.  Be 
it  that  Lightfbot  was  once  a  Puritan.  We  have  a  fair  reason, 
if  be  were  not  a  hypocrite  in  his  new  faith,  for  saying  he 
was  quite  aick  of  his  old  one  ;  for  he  stlerwards  conformed 
to  the  Established  Church."  Be  it  that  Owen  was  one. 
He  was  once  a  sturdy  Presbyterian  ;  but  was  converted  to 
Independency  by  reading  Master  Cotton's  book  on  "  tha 
power  of  the  keys  :"*  Master  Cotton,  be  it  duly  recollected, 
believing  fully  in  the  power  of  the  keys,  as  well  as  in  the 
"  Bloody  Tenet,"  when  he  sat  unmoleateil  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Puritanic  fig-tree."  And  if  Owen  whs  coq- 
verted  by  him,  he  took  the  change  very  condescendingly  j 
for  it  made  him,  what  his  Presbyterian  ism  never  would  have 
made  him,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Cromwell  put  him  there,  because  he  had  become  a  supple 
auxiliary,  as  an  Independent.  Had  he  continued  what  he 
once  was,  that  selfish  usurper  might  have  said  over  him,  as 
over  a  friend  less  accommodating,  "  Sir  Harry  Vane  I  Sir 
Harry  Vane !  Good  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane  !"t 

Aa  to  Selden,  he  was  an  Eraatian — a  man  who  believed 
in  no  church  government  at  all  : — does  that  prove  he  was  a 
Puritan  T  Nevertheless,  says  his  biographer.  Dr.  Wilkins, 
*'  though  he  had  great  latitude  in  his  principles,  with  regard 
to^clesiastical  power,  yet  he  had  a  sincere  regard  for  the 

••  See  Nole  66.  "  See  Note  67.  "  See  Nore  68. 

■  Tbe  next  ihing,  with  a  Purllin,  to  the  Bible. — Magnalia,  ii.  ISO. 
f  Upl>«in'aVane,p.S43. 
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Church  of  England."*  And  he  certainly  could  give  Hfur- 
lights,  as  he  calls  them,  what  fiaillie,  the  Presbjierinn, 
styles  a  very  "  bold  wipe."+  How  far  do  these  things  go  to 
ihe  same  account? 

Furthermore,  though  "  Cromwell  employed  all  his  in- 
terest to  engage"  him  "  to  i>""™«"  T^ikon  Basilike,  he  utterly 
refused  :" — will  Mr.  Bacon  him  in  this  respect,  and 

decline  impugning  the  work;  iscopaliausT    And,  final- 

ly, he  wrote  "  A  tract  proTii  Nativity  of  our  Saviour 

to  be  on  the  25th  of  December" — a  tract  replete  with  pro- 
digious learning,  "  insomuch,"  says  its  editor,  "  that  it  will 
require  three  lives  in  ihc  Law,  at  least,  to  purchase  and  pe- 
ruse those  printed  pieces  and  manuscripts,  out  of  which  he 
hath  collected  his  quotations."— Will  Mr.  Bacon  imitate 
him,  and  keep  next  ChriBtmas  T  He  can  do  ao  now,  and 
eal  mince-pie  and  cuAard,  without  danger  of  a  Puritan  fine. 
Lightfoot  once  persuaded  the  Puritans  to  keep  Christmas — 
so  here  will  be  another  apology-t 

As  to  Bunyan's  Puritanism,  it  is  probably  an  honor  of 
which  the  celebrated  tinker  would  h&*e  been  somewhat 
chary.  He  went  by  that  "  fearful  name,"  as  Mr.  Kuowles 
calls  it,  which  Puritans  so  oflen  denounced  and  persecuted 
— the  name  of  Anabaptist.  Had  he  opened  his  conventicle 
in  Boston,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  followed  Roger  Wil- 
liams, into  the  shelter  of  s  wilderness,  and  the  more  merci- 
ful companionship  of  untutored  savages.  And  even,  as  lo 
Bunyan's  originality,  perhaps  Mr.  Bacon  would  have  been 
less  anxious  to  appeal  lo  the  book  which  shows  it,  as  the 
"  most  immortal  [has  immortality  degrees  ?]  of  the  works  of 
human  genius,"  if  he  had  remembered,  that  Bp.  Patrick's 
Parable  of  the  Pilgrim  was  considerably  older,  and^pras 
highly  popular,  (I  myself  possess  a  copy  of  the  sixth  edition 

•  General  Biographical  Kclionar;,  ix.  ISO. 
t  Todd's  Life  of  Brian  Walton,  1.  41. 
t  Lishilboi'*  Worki,  i.  48, 49. 
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whcD  the  irork  wu  not  Gre  and  ttrenty  jeBia  in  being,)  that 
Patrick  cfmfesses.its  miin  idea  wu  not  original  to  his  own 
tnind  ;  and  fiirther,  that  Southey,  who  was  passioDBtely  fend 
of  Bunjao,  admits  he  must  hare  seen  Bernard's  "  Legal 
proceedings  in  Han^hire  against  sin,"  and  moreover,  that 
"  there  is  as  much  wit  in  it,  as  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
it  is  that  vrin  of  wit  which  Bunjan  has  worked  with  sach 
good  success."* 

And,  finally,  as  to  Milton,  lord  paramount  of  (he  domain 
of  Puritanic  glor  j,  if  Mr.  Bacon  claims  his  talent,  which  no 
one  can  doubt,  as  a  consecration  of  the  name  of  bis  secl,t 
what  is  to  become  of  his  Arianism  and  his  polygamy  t  do 
they  go  to  the  same  account  t  I  know  not  how  (o  dich<^ 
tmnize  the  Latin  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  give 
his  friends  his  intellect,  and  his  enemies  his  principles.  I 
remember  the  question  to  the  military  Romish  diocesan, 
who  would  now  and  then  don  the  cuirass,  and  appear  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment,  "  May  it  please  your  reverence,  if  a  can- 
non ball  were  to  send  the  CoUmrl  to  Purgatory,  what  would 
become  of  the  Bishop  ?"  Mr.  Bacon  may  hare  some  papal 
secret  for  solving  the  enigma ;  but  until  he  produces  it,  I 
must  hold  that  he  is  profoundly  welcome  to  say,  Puritanism 
has  brought  forth  Milton's  brain,  if  I  can  say,  on  (he  other 
hand,  it  has  likewise  brought  forth  his  theories  of  theology 
and  of  morals.} 

V. — A  fifth  argument  in  justification  of  Puritanism,  and 
the  last  my  limits  will  allow  me  to  notice,  is,  that  its  ecele- 

*  Soalhrf'B  Bnnfin.  p.  xcii. 

t  The  Edinbitrgh  Rniew,  almoat  ■■  good  aathoril;  is  Mr.  Bacoo, 
ionaW,  hawever,  ihst  Milton  was  do  Paritan.     Sel«cIiolu  Edinborgb  Re- 

I  Baillie's  DinDuive,  pp.  HE.  144,  Edwards  Gangnena,  Fl.  i. 
p.  39,  for  his  docliine  of  divorce. — Lealie  in  bis  Preface  to  hii  Hialocjt  of 
Sin  and  Hereqr,  tai  aome  very  pertinent  coinmenta  on  the  Ikeolaticai 
miMake*  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  Millon'a  wotat  miatBkes,  howcTcr,  do 
not  appear  there,  but  in  fail  (realise  on  Chriatian  doctrine. 
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«ia9tical  system  "  presents  the  troBl  efficient  btirrier  to  the 
inroads  of  heresy,  uid  false  doctrine,  and  general  corrup- 
tion, into  the  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."* 

Says  Mr.  Bacon,  as  to  what  Puritanism  (or  CaiigTega- 
tionalism,  if  that  be  a  softer  appellation,)  can  do,  "  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  our  churches  from  exerting  their  powers 
and  cspabilities  to  the  utti  i.     The  way  is  open  for 

them  to  do  all  the  good  thev  I'     And,  then,  as  to  what 

it  has  done,  or  is  doing.     I  Mitchell,  "  Now  this  the 

Congregational  system  emineuiij  Joes.  ]l  makes  practical 
Chtislians."t  Says  Dr.  Hawee,  "  The  principles  and  polity 
of  the  Congregational  churches  are  powerfully  influential 
in  promoting  vital  godliness."^ 

Under  this  head  I  could  say  not  a  little,  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation.  But  there  lies  before  ine  the 
testimony  of  an  older  witness,  a  layman,  and  one  the  be- 
nevolence of  whose  heart  and  the  soundness  of  whose  un- 
derstanding, many  Congregation alista  and  Presbyterians, 
(to  say  nothing  of  very  many  Churchmen,)  have  often  ac- 
knowledged. He  can  speak  to  far  greater  effect  than  I 
can ;  though  I  made  my  references  thicker  and  more 
troublesome  than  ever.  Moreover  his  testimony  does,  what 
perhaps  it  would  be  called  invidious  in  me  to  do.  It  arrays 
the  practical  result,  concerning  the  Congregational  and 
Episcopal  systems ;  and  must  produce  a  deep  impression 
on  all,  whom  prejudice  has  not  seared  with  her  brand.  I 
allude  to  a  speech  made  at  Boston,  by  the  Hon.  Edward.  A. 
Newton,  before^tbe  Board  of  Missions  for  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  Jan.  11th,  1842. 

Having  sketched  something  of  the  history  and  results  of 

'  PoDcbanfa  View,  I7G.  t  Hstratl,  p.  15G. 

t  Prulicsl  Church  Member,  p.  56. 

4  TribuW,  3d  «d.  p.  86. — A  decajr  of  vital  godliiiMaiaDnhentatingljr 
ascribed  to  contempt  for  Congicgationil  diacipline.  Wiae's  VindicalioD, 
1773.  p.  77. 
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the  CraigTegatioDBl  ayBtein  in  other  lands,  Mr.  N.  comes  to 
the  enbject  more  immediately  at  hand,  and  obaenea— 

"  How  has  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  been  preserved  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Congregational  Church  heret  in  what  part 
of  this  great  nation  has  it  planted  itself,  out  of  New  Eng- 
land t  What  have  been  the  fruits  of  ita  production  T  I 
most  here  premise,  that  I  have  it  not  in  my  heart  to  say  one 
word  that  should  give  just  offence  to  this  respectable  d& 
nomination.  I  have  in  it  friends  I  exceedingly  love  and 
respect ;  I  honor  and  admire  the  piety  and  zeal  for  religion, 
ao  many  among  it  have  exhibited ;  but  I  cannot  close  my 
eyes  upon  the  defectiveneea,  and  mischievons  workings  of 
its  system,  and,  on  an  occssion  like  the  present,  when  I  am 
called  upon  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  it  ia  both  my  right,  and  my  duty,  to  show  its 
superiority,  as  well  by  contrast  and  compariBou  as  by  the 
exhibition  of  its  own  inherent  merits.  I  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  charged  with  wilful  and  unnecessary  offeuce,  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  warrantable  and  legitimate  object.  I  en- 
tertain no  unkindly  feelings  towards  any  body  of  Christians 
opoa  earth. 

"  The  origin  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  this  country 
is  well  known  ;  fleeing,  professedly,  from  persecution  in  the 
old  world,  it  established  itself  in  the  new,  and  closed  forth- 
with the  door  against  every  competitor.  It  brought  to  ita 
aid  the  entire  strength  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  no  less 
powerful  agency  of  prejudice  and  resentment ;  though  a 
fugitive  itself  from  alleged  persecution,  it  became  a  Btem 
and  unhesitating  persecutor  of  others,  and  that,  loo,  io  a 
day  of  extended  light  and  liberality.  Nevertheless  it  could 
not,  and  it  has  not,  extended  itself  beyond  its  original  limits ; 
it  could  not,  and  it  has  not,  maintained  entire  ila  doctrines 
and  authority  therein ;  it  has  given  way,  by  degrees,  to 
every  tpecies  of  attack,  until  made  to  swarm  with  almost 
every    imaginable    error.      IJkX withstanding    its  assumed 
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claims  to  acriplural  authority,  notwithstanding  its  pos 
of  the  exclusive  influence  of  the  cifil  power  to  enforce  its 
claim!<,  it  has  declined,  and  manifests  iucreasing  symptoms 
of  still  further  decay.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  a  new 
Orthodox  Congregutional  Church  being  erected  in  any  of 
our  towns !  who  witnesses  this  Church  extending  itself  iu 
any  part  of  our  broad  dominion  out  of  New  England  !  Can 
such  an  instrumentality,  then,  be  of  divine  appointment  T 
Again,  has  she  preserved,  does  she  maintain  uniformly, 
her  own  original  standards  of  faith  1  Look  at  her  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  established  in  this  very  city,  in  the  year  1680, 
after  most  mature  deliberation,  and  inquire,  who  acknow- 
ledges it  now  ;  or,  if  any  of  its  individual  members  do,  who 
preaches  it  from  the  pulpit  ?  Who  maintains  it  publicly! 
who  is  honest  enough,  md  bold  enough,  to  dtre  to  do  so  T 
Can  Buch  be  the  accredited  agent  of  a  Master, '  the  same 
yesterday,  to-daj,  and  forever,'  '  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
nesa,  nor  shadow  of  turning?'  The  age  of  miracles  is 
passed ;  the  age  for  God's  direct  interposition  in  the  affairs 
of  men  is  alike  gone  by  :  he  intends  now,  as  is  most  appa- 
rent, to  accomplish  all  his  designs  on  the  earth  through  hu- 
man agency ;  he  has  done  all  by  direct  revelation  to  his 
vineyard  that  can  be  done  for  it ;  and  now  it  remains  for 
men  to  work  out  the  appointed  salvation,  always  in  entire 
dependence  upon  divine  grace.  Will  h  weak  and  ineffi- 
cient confederacy,  then,  such  as  the  Congregational  Church 
is,  be  competent  to  such  a  service  T  has  the  like  been  effec- 
tual for  any  great  and  good  end  for  any  length  of  time, 
even  1  No,  sir,  it  cannot ;  it  may  endure  for  awhile,  and 
do  good  for  a  short  period  in  particular  states  of  society,  as 
we  have  seen  it  do ;  but  to  accomplish  and  sustain  perma- 
nent, lasting  good,  other  systems  are  necessary.  This  may 
be  shown  by  a  reference  to  facts.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
were  as  many  Orthodox  Gongregitional  ministers  in  this 
Commonwealth  as  there  areaow.     I  have  no  means  of  pro- 
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eorii^  ■  precise  tnd  entirely  eccnrate  suteinent  on  thia 
head,  bat  I  have  leason  to  think  I  am  much  within  the 
limiu  of  the  truth  in  this  particnlai,  because  I  bear  it  fre- 
qnentljr  and  confidently  affinned,  that  one  half  of  the 
Churches  of  this  order  that  were  Orthodox  fifty  yeara  ago 
■re  the  reverse  now.  Then  let  it  be  considered  that,  within 
fifty  years,  the  population  of  tbia  Commonwealth  baa  more 
than  doubled.  During  this  time,  this  Church  has  put  forth 
■11  itB  energies  to  Buatain  itself.  It  has  organized  innn- 
meraUe  agencies  to  suit  its  ends;  caused  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  modified  to  render  itself  more  popu- 
lar ;  effected  the  repeal  of  that  most  righteous  article  of 
oar  Constitution,  which  compelled  every  man  to  support 
the  public  worship  of  Almighty  Qod  according  to  his  ability, 
because  it  seemed  to  operate  agaiuBt  its  influence ;  pr<^ 
noted  those  religious  excitements,  which  have  led  to  such 
frightful  extravagances,  and  left  such  fearful  results  in  their 
train.  Stdl  its  object  is  unattained ;  it  dots  not  inereatt 
either  in  nutiAers,  or  in  potoer,  or  spirituality,  but  the  re- 
verse. Sir,  it  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  lay  these  statements 
before  you.  I  do  it  only  under  a  strong  sense  of  duly,  and 
for  just  and  high  considerations. 

"  Compare  now  the  Episcopal  Church,  through  the  same 
period.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  Episcopal  Church,  out  of  one 
Of  two  of  the  Southern  States,  had  hardly  any  existence  in 
this  country ;  there  were  in  the  whole  nation,  then,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  of  its  clergy  only.  While,  in  this  pe- 
riod, the  population  of  the  country  has  more  than  doubled, 
and  Congregationalism  has  not  advanced  one  step,  the  Epis- 
copal Church  has  added,  one  thousand*  to  the  number  of 
its  clergy.      While  Congregationalism  is  confined  within 

*  The  noDiber  of  clergy  ia  ihe  Episcopal  Church  now,  u  I23I,  i.  e. 
Dec.  1S44.  In  1759  there  were  but  16  EpiKopil  clergy  in  New- York, 
New  J*ney,  and  PennaylvRnia  ■  See  Man.  Hui.  Coll.  9d  aer.  i.  157 .~ 
Hote  by  T.  W.  C. 
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the  narrow  iimJla  of  New  England,  the  Epiacopal  Church 
haj«  posted  itself  over  the  whole  length  nn<I  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  is  daJly  and  almost  hourl;  increasing.  While 
Congregation alisis  are  divided,  and  at  variance  among  them- 
selves, she  is  united  and  harmonious.  She  cannot  be  divi- 
ded. What  she  believed  and  lauvht  in  1G80,  and  from  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  she  Aelievea  and  teaches  now, 
and  nothing  beside  ;  no  rssmlial  error  in  doctrine,  or  in 
practice,  has  folloiced  in  her  footsteps.  She  is  subject  to  a 
firm  and  decided,  though  mild  and  moderate  government, — 
one  of  written  laws,  founded  in  reason  and  experience,  just 
and  wise,  complete  in  all  its  parts.  She  has  a  sound  and 
scriptural  liturgy,  faithfully  guarded  against  sudden  and  im- 
proper changes,  which  all  the  Christian  world  admires. 
She  has  also  equally  well-gaarded,  fixed,  and  approved  arti- 
cles of  faith,  which  every  intelligent  Orthodox  Christian 
admits  to  be  scriptural.  She  has  a  body  of  clergy  inferior 
lonone  in  the  country  for  wisdom,  piety,  and  learning;  and 
where  her  churches  have  got  beyond  the  point  of  struggle 
for  existence,  she  exhibits  the  most  delightful  evidences  of 
sound  religious  character  in  her  members  :  and  even  within 
the  circumscribed  influence  of  her  body  in  our  own  diocese 
— yet  in  the  very  spring-time  of  its  exisience — her  salutary 
influence  on  other  denominations,  by  (he  sobriety,  order, 
and  intelligence  she  manifests,  is  most  decisive.  Add  to  all 
this,  she  is  the  most  tolerant,  mild,  and  forbearing,  towards 
those  who  diSbr  from  her,  of  any  known  body  of  Christians 
on  the  earth.  Can  we  desire  better  evidences  of  her  being 
owned  and  blessed  of  God  ?" 

To  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Newton,  I  subjoin  the  testimony 
of  a  Congregational  minister  himself. 

"  Look  over  New  England  ;  you  will  everj*  where  see 
some  religious  societies  in  a  broken  c<Hidition.  Every  vil- 
lage, every  hamlet,  is  the  house  of  discord.  Sanctuaries 
are  prostrate,  religion  wounded,  pastors   dismissed;    and 
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where  these  ctiIb  have  been  lesa  manifest,  the  secret  fire  is 
burniog  to  break  oot.  In  every  part  of  New  England,  you 
will  find  two,  three,  and  perhaps  ten  religious  aocieties, 
where  there  should  be  but  one ;  and  these  little  starrelings 
■re  breaking  into  still  new  diviNons."* 

I  consider  this  ■  faithful  representation  of  the  progress 
and  issues  of  that  society,  which  looks  up  to  Robinson  with 
as  sincere  filial  Teneration,  as  Methodism  (o  Wesley.  But 
I  hare  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  Robinson  espied  flaws 
in  it,  when  fresh  from  his  plastic  hand ;  and  died  with  an 
inexpressibly  belter  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England,  than 
he  held  in  the  rash  moment,  when  he  broke  her  bands  asun- 
der and  cast  away  her  cords  from  him.  Had  he  lived  till 
now,  and  beheld  his  favorite  Independency,  asserting  yearly 
a  wider  and  wider  freedom,  throwing  nS  all  primitive  re- 
straints and  checks,  (ill  it  has  made  for  itself  "  another 
Gospel,"  he  would  have  shrunk  back  in  dismay.f  He  would 
have  returned  to  his  "  first  love"  and  exclaimed  with  ■  meek 
and  lowly  heart,  "  O  my  ancient  Mother,  take  a  weary  and 
heavy-laden  wanderer  to  thy  &osom.  Give  me  (hy  yoke  and 
thy  burden,  that  I  may  find  rest  to  my  soul." 

'  Withinpon's  Review  of  the  lale  Temperance  Havemenls,  9d  edit. 
Boelon,  1840,  pp.  II,  13. 

t  Saya  Dr.  Wianer,  of  the  Old  South  in  Bostoo,  and  apeakiHB  of  hia 
own  ncieir,  "  Of  Ihoae  in  Ibe  midat  of  whom  the  ancieatljr  ilood,  built 
npon  ihe  bith  which  made  oar  fatheia  aach  holv  and  wondcrfal  men,  ahe 
alone  remaiiw  on  (hat  tbniulation  Gna  and  nnmoreil." — HiMoiy  of  Old 
South,  p.  65. 

RobinaoTi  would  not  have  atood  allll,  with  a  faith  that  conld  »tt  to 
little.  A>  hia  colleBgne  Smith  [old  him,  he  wonld  bare  plunged  forward  i 
or,  what  woa  infiniielv  belter,  rttnnied  to  hia  old  home  and  written  haci- 
ward*  the  fond  boaal  of  Mr.  Odkes  :  "  I  look  upon  the  discovery  and  act- 
tlemeal  of  the  CtntTtgttianal  way  aa  the  boon,  Ihe  gtatuitv,  the  largeaa 
of  Divine  bounty."  Hagnalia,  ii.  64.— Cnnpare  BaiUie'a  Diaoo^ve, 
Edit.  1645,  pp.  IT,  IB. 
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LETTER  VI. 


In  my  last  letter,  I  fully  intended  to  embrace  tlie  ex- 
cuses for  luritan  peculiarities,  and  also  the  reasons  for  the 
erection  of  a  Puritan  economy  od  American  soil.  The  ex- 
ciuea  were  numerous,  and  required  much  space  for  an  an- 
swer; and  this  letter  must  accordingly  be  devoted  to  the 
reasons  which  are  alluded  to,  and  wliich  hare  been  zealous- 
ly, if  not  judiciously  or  eloquently,  presented  by  a  Puritan  of 
ancient  fame,  Nathaniel  Morton,  Secretary  to  the  Colony 
established  at  Plymouth.* 

Well,  then,  as  pleaaanlly  as  may  be,  let  us  give  the  ex- 
cuses which  have  been  argued  our  parting  obeisance,  and 
commence  a  review  of  an  "  Apologeticall  Narration,"  quite 
as  famous  as  that  once  levelled  against  the  Presbyterians 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Puritans ;  and  which  Mr.  Hetherington 
says,  in  proof  of  their  mutual  love,  "  operated  instantane- 
ously like  a  declaration  of  war."t  In  imagination  let  us  go 
down  to  the  seaside,  step  on  board  the  Mayflower,  freighted 
with  the  immortali7;ed  "  adventurers"  in  quest  of  religious 
freedom,  and  with  a  slight  violation  of  the  unities,  and  a 
gentle  anachronism,  seat  ourselves  by  old  Morton's  side, 
and  glance  over  his  redoubtable  "  New  England's  Memo- 
rial."    fie  it  noted  here,  by  the  way,  that  no  inferior  neces- 

*  Manon'i  Mpmoriil  was  pnbltdud  in  16G9.  Il  hai  gone  ibroagh 
tive  ediiiona.    The  lul  dales  IB36  !     1  qoole  Judge  DbtIs'b  edition. 

t  HetherinKton,  p.  163.  C<Nnp>re  Daillie's  DisMirive,  p.  93.  Life 
ofO.  llejirood,  p.  60. 
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silf  moat  bive  been  felt  to  conBtrain  him  to  oDdertake  aucb 
an  esaaj.  The  case  was  one  which  needed  defending,  and 
that  of  the  most  earneat  character.  It  had  not  apoken  well 
for  itaelf ;  and  ao  it  required  to  have  wcffda  and  a  tongue  of 
the  right  aort  pnt  into  i(a  month.  It  was  high  time  that 
the  tongue  of  stammerers  should  be  instnicted  to  apeak 
plainly.  So  the  pen  of  a  ready,  at  least  the  readiest  writer 
that  could  be  found,  was  pressed  into  the  service.  This  ii 
worth  remembering :  let  tis  now  pass  on. 

We  peep  over  Morton's  shoaldei  to  read  his  version  of 
the  upstirring  reasons,  as  received  from  themselves,  he  sajs, 
(p.  19,)  whj  his  fathers  are  about  to  launch  upon  the  "  vasty 
deep."  Let  no  one  rudely  suspect  me  of  a  disposition  to 
enact  the  part  of  that  naughty  counsellor,  who  as  old  Flavel 
says,  is  always  busy  at  a  minister's  elbow.  Forbid  i(  cour- 
tesy !  No,  I  have  probably  a  fuller  trust  in  Morton's  sin- 
cerity, than  he  had  in  Archbishop  Tjsud's,  or  in  that  of  any 
one  who  bore  the  Babylonish  name  of  Prelate.  I  would  not, 
if  I  could,  mutilate  his  work,  as  Prynne  did  the  diary  of  the 
victimized  metropolitan.  Verily,  the  ancient  Secretary  shall 
stand  alone ;  and  I  will  only  venture  to  put  some  little  com- 
mentary in  close,  if  not  the  most  winning  contact  with  bis 
circuitous  apology.  He  gives  no  leas  than  five  retisons,  ar- 
rayed with  no  mean  tactics,  why  his  Puritan  kindred  should 
abandon  Leyden  In  Holland,  afler  a  ten  or  eleven  years'  so- 
journ there.  He  would  give  us  comfortable  assurance,  why 
they  should  employ  "  sundry  agents,  to  treat  with  several 
merchants  in  England,  who  adventured  some  considerahlk 
SUMS  in  a  way  of  valuation,  to  such  as  weai  perionally*  on 
the  voyage,"  (p.  32,)  tbough  he  forgets  to  tell  us  why  these 
merchants  thought  it  so  necessary  to  insist  upon  that  awk- 
ward word,  when  they  were  all  ao  passionately  solicitous  to 
get  away.    He  goes  on  to  enlighten  us  about  their  effiirts  to 

'  Pljrmoaili  Coimf  Laws,  p.  303,  edii.  1836. 
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obtain  "  letters  paleDt,  for  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia,  of 
King  James  of  famous  nemorjr :"  famous,  i.  e.,  for  perse- 
cuting, except  \a  tliosc  moiuents  of  clemency,  when  he 
granted  patents  and  charters  to  those  who  said,  "  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  once  a  true  Church,  but  so  was  the  Church  of 
England  neper .'"     He  further  and  finally  instructs  us,  that 


vile  commodity  called 
1  at  out"  a  certain  ship 
somewhat  ominous  of  the 

'  the  ocean  was  not  to  be 

J  know  from  the  fact,  that 

and  attend  upon  fishing 

oe  for  the  good  and  bciielit 


not  altogether  devoid,  as 

"filthy  lucre,"  they  did  ' 

called  Speedwell ;  whoi 

fact,  that  her  sailing  " 

garded.     And  thnt  sa  le 

lightly  parted  with,  he  pe 

she  was  to  "  stay  in  the  cou 

and  such  other  affairs  as  might 

of  the  colony,  when  they  came  thither."     He  does  not  say 

what  these  "  other  affairs  "  were ;  but  we  must  charitably 

bope  that  they  were  not  speculations  in  such  an  unspiritual 

thing  as  trade,  or  expeditions  not  too  neighborly  within  the 

preciDcts  of  the  Dutch ;  who  had  been  such  long  and  fast 

ftiends  to  them  in  their  native  land.     It  would  have  been 

cruel,  indeed,  to  let  the  Speedwell  run  away  with  fish  or 

furs  to  which  the  Dutch  preferred   a  claim."      I  do  not  say 

ahe  did ;  hut  proceed  (o  give  the  five  reasons  in  due  form 

and  category. 

1. — First,  then,  saith  Nathaniel  the  scribe,  (a  Puritan 
indeed,  in  whom  was  no  Churchmanship  at  all,)  his  fathers 
attempted  to  establish  their  own  economy  on  these  occiden- 
tal shores,  "  Because  themselves  were  of  a  different  lan- 
guage from  the  Dutch,  where  they  lived,  and  were  settled 
in  their  way;  insomuch  that  in  ten  years'  lime,  whilst  their 
Church  sojourned  among  them,  they  could  not  bring  them 
to  reform  the  neglect  of  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  as  a 
Sabbath,  or  any  other  thing  amiss  among  them."  (p.  19.) 


••  a«e  Note  69. 
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Now,  really,  without  weighing  this  xccording  to  the  se- 
vere rules  of  thit  system  which  bids  as  do  ss  we  would  be 
done  nnto,  was  it  exactly  according  to  the  laws  of  Chester- 
field, that  the  first  thing  they  should  attempt,  with  their  kind 
Dutch  entertainers,  roust  be  to  tell  them  of  their  faults  T 
The  excuse  is,  to  be  sure,  that  the  Puritans  were  "  settled 
in  their  way ;"  j.  e.,  if  I  read  the  Secretary  with  exegelical 
propriety,  and  refer  these  words  to  tkem  rather  than  their 
io$t$.  But  be  it  eren  so.  The  Dutch,  I  ween.^ere  "  seU 
tied  in  their  way,"  quite  as  composedly,  and  not  a  little 
longer;  for  the  Puritans  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  their 
leader  RobinscHi,  had  as  "  amiable  and  comfortable  carry- 
ing on,"  in  changes  of  opinion,  as  most  pe<^le  who  do  not 
wear  a  beard  and  breeches.  Whose  "  settled  way,"  then, 
should,  in  the  exercise  of  that  charity  which  hopeth,  b^ 
liereth,  and  endureth  all  things,  have  had  foremost  consid- 
eration T  Add  to  this,  too,  there  were  beside  some  slight 
obligations  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  not  dissimilar  to 
those  suggested  to  Robinson's  susceptible  memory,  by  good 
Bishop  Hall  of  Norwich.*  The  Purilans  were,  in  their  own 
view,  refugees  for  conscience'  soke,  and  escaping  for  dear 
life.  The  Dutch  opened  their  arms  widely,  and  gave  them 
protection,  peace,  and  liberty.  "  They  did,"  it  is  the  Sec- 
retary's absolute  confession,  "  quietly  and  sweetly  enjoy 
their  church-liberties  under  the  States." 

And  must  they,  then,  afler  worrying  others  who  tol- 
erated their  rebukes  with  scantier  ceremony,  begin  the  same 
process  with  those  who  would  indulge  them  in  any  or  all 
their  notions,  (provided  they  did  not  inflict  them  upon  them- 
selves,) with  "  quiet  and  sweet  enjoyment  ?"  Must  they 
besiege  them  as  long  and  as  vigorously  as  the  Greeks  did 
Troy,  (two  tedious  lustrums,)  to  have  them  "settled  in 
thtir  way  ;"  or  must  they  account  them  so  seriously  unset- 


•  Works,  X.  1 13.    OxTord,  1837. 
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tied,  as  to  be  unworthy  their  companionship T  To  be  sure, 
the  ph rose  "  any  other  thing  amisa  among  them"  is  broad 
enough  to  embrace  errors,  heresies,  and  schisms,  of  the 
liugeiit  magnitude.  But  as  the  "  observation  of  the  Lord's 
day  as  a  Sabbath"  was  the  head  and  front  of  their  offend- 
ing, I  must  consider  this  as  the  most  flagitious  defalcation 
with  which  the  Dutch  were  geablc.     And  mark,  too. 


the  phraseology.      It  is  i 
Lord's  day.     By  no  mea; 
as  a  Sabbath.    And  v/i 
vocabulary  ?     Much  muic 
Sabbath  as  strict  as  was 
"  Myself  have  heard  it  j 
"that  it  is  not  lawful  i 
Sabbath  as  they  style  it,  oi 
BO  break  the  Sabbath."* 


the  Dutch  neglected  the 
J  neglected  to  observe  it 
phrase  mean  in  a  Puritan 
does  in  ours.  It  meant  a 
by  the  exactesi  Pharisee. 
'  says  Bishop  Montague, 
lu  dress  any  meat  upon  the 
the  Lord's  day.  hut  they  thai  do 
And,  to  crown  the  climax.  Sab- 
bath-breaking was  placed  upoD  a  level  with  actual  murder.f 
But  the  continental  Protestant  notion  of  the  Lord's  day 
was  not  BO  stern.  Calvin  allowed  the  old  meo  to  play  at 
bowls,  and  the  young  men  to  train  at  Geneva,  after  Sunday 
evening  service.^  And  much  the  same  notion  of  (he  Lord's 
day  prevails,  to  this  lime,  over  all  Protestant  Europe.^ 
And  the  Dutch,  doubtless,  were  as  liberal,  and  not  one  whit 
more  so,  than  Calvin  and  every  other  Protestant,  (a  Puri- 
tanical one  excepted,)"  then  was  or  has  ever  since  been 
respecting  the  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  our  Sav- 


'  Acta  and  Monnnienu.  p.  ASO.    Jephaoa  on  the  Salibalh,  [ 


.39^, 


t  Grant's  EnglUh  Chnreh,  i.  45S. — Dawn  lo  tTG9,  the  drad  could  not 
be  bnried  in  MaauchnMlu  on  a  Sondajr,  wiihoat  license  fram  ■  magis- 
tralc._FeU'8  Ipsirich,  p.  199. 

t  Laud's  TroablcB.  p.  343.  DiMenter  Disarmed,  p.  98,  Pi.  ii.  edit. 
1681. 

4  Brien's  Frederick  William  III.  pref.  p.  ti. 
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iour's  ruurreetioD.*  Yet  thig  the  Puritans  could  not  en- 
dare.  It  wu  not  enough  for  tbem,  that  Popish  Christen- 
ddm  should' be  corrected  hy  their  pattern,  all  Protestant 
Christendom  must  undergo  the  same  transform &tii»i ;  wthe 
ineritahle  conclusion  was,  (sure  as  the  law  of  graritTi) 
"They  know  not,  neither  will  the;  understand;  they  walk 
on  stUI  in  darkness ;  all  the  foundations  of  ihe  earth  are  oot 
of  coarse."  (Ps.  Ixzxii.  5.)  And,  again,  "  If  the  foundv 
tions  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  dof"  (Ps.  xi.  3.) 
What  but  renounce  a  nation  of  incorrigible  anti-sabbat*- 
rians,  and  fij  trOm  them  to  "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  seaf ' 
Alas,  that  no  conclusion  but  such  as  this  could  be  a 
safe  one ;  and,  too,  in  rirtual  denunciation  of  all  Protestant 
Christendom,  but  their  own  microact^ic  sect — a  cloud  like 
a  man's  hand  upon  the  wide  ecclesiastical  canopy  t  Whj, 
what  if  the  Dutch,  in  close  imitation  of  CaWin,  were  lesa 
strict  in  the  observance  of  a  Christian  Sabbath,  than  Phari- 
sees of  a  Jewish  one  1  They  were  liberal  to  the  utmost  e^ 
tent  of  the  wishes  of  such,  as  were  among  the  most  "  settled 
in  their  way"  earth  ever  saw,  in  panting  and  honoring  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Ought  not  such  an  all-powerfbl 
sweetener  as  Lhis  to  have  softened  the  tongues  of  Ihom 
who,  hut  yesterday,  had  exalted  such  rights  to  the  very  ze- 
nith among  sacred  things?  They  had  forsaken  home,  and 
all  they  there  held  precious,  to  enjoy  these  rights  invicdaMj, 
And  this,  too,  when,  says  one  who  would  defend  them  by 
6re  or  water,  "  A  little  bending  of  the  conscience,  a  liltit 
relinquishment  of  duty,  and  a  s/^ At  outward  submission  to 
mitred  authority,  would  have  kept  them  in  possession  of 

*  It  m>)'  be  qncBtioDed,  very  fairiy,  i*hetliei  the  eidtetnetil  nismi  b^. 
the  Purilaru  againet  the  neual  PioteMuit  notion  of  Snniliy,  was  olber 
than  poliiicat  in  ii>  um.  When  ther  got  into  power,  ibey  regarded  all 
dajre  alike  ;  very  much  a«  the  Quaketa  do  now.  Bndft  Clane  Csleil- 
daria,  vol.  i.  105.  E.  N.  Neale  on  Feasts  and  Fasts,  p.  191.  Neah 
Tcfen  to  Bradr,  bnt  is  in  error  nlioat  the  page. 
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their  quiet  ixmm,  and  qtared  tbon  the  McnficM  and  perilj 
of  a  removal  into  thii  distant  and  deaert  land."*  Bat 
Ust  bending,  feu  relinqniahmrnt,  ^lOtr  BabmJMiai  itill, 
was  required  in  Holland— ncoe  at  all  in  ftot,  if  thej  wonld 
allow  their  graoiona  boata  tkm  mm  rigbta  of  coaadeBce, 
and  not  giro  them  the  tng  of  a  ten  Jt»nf  wpitroreray,  to 
"  bring  them  to  reftsm."  Tet  eren  thia  Uttl«,t)ua  leaB^thia 
least  of  all  conceamona,  thej,  fin  ooorteaj'a  aakc,  fix  bonn'B 
aoke,  for  peace*  aake,  fiir  gratitode'a  aake,  Sm  Christian 
charitj's  godlike  sake,  ooold.not  grant  No,  llw  old  text 
roost  be  new  vamped,  even  fiar  beoebpton,  Jfs  laigmiam  eiH 
reKHfHouiai — not  a  hoof  mnst  be  left  behind.  England 
was  an  inldermble  abode,  beoanae  ^"g'"'"^  would  not  think 
u  the;  did ;  and  Holland,  aheltaring  and  nhieldii^  Holland, 
where  conscience  was  free  as  the  winda  of  heaven,  if  she 
also  would  not  think  as  tbej  did,  was  scarce  an  atom  batter, 
and  must  forthwith  be  cast  behind  the  back,  "  Ire  pedes 
guocuptque  farent,  quoeumgue  per  undas."  Can  we  be 
amaxed,  if  such  a  temper  as  this  was  looked  upon  with 
■oDie  trifUng  degree  of  jealousy ;  and  that  thej  who  indulged 
it,  fluSered  the  (to  ihem)  unendurable  penalty  of  being 
"  watched  l"t 

II, — The  second  reason  of  the  Secretary,  derived  from 
their  own  self-defending  lips,  is,  "  Because  their  own  coun- 
trymen, who  came  over  to  join  with  them,  by  reason  of  the 
hardness  of  the  country,  ooon  q>ent  their  estates ;  and  were 
then  forced  to  return  back  to  England,  or  to  live  very 
meanly."} 

•  Bawca'i  Tribute,  Sd  edition,  p,  100. 

t  Europeui  ScltlemenM,  ii  138. 

t  "  A  mean  and  low  coDdiiioa,"  according  to  tbeirown  definition,  ia, 
when  the)'  an  able  "  to  fiiniiih  other  place*  with  ccm,  beef,  pork,  nuati, 
clapboard,  pipe-aUrai.  fiah,  beaver,  oltcr,  and  olber  commodities." — See 
Hntchinion'i  Hiat.  i.  449,  And  I  am  the  more  ao^iiciotti  aboul  the 
mean  liviiig  of  tbfl  Fmiiani  in  Holland ;  fbi  a  FiMbyteiian,  tlieir  ccotera- 
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So,  then,  Holland  was  a  hard  countryy  after  all.  We 
begin  to  think  that  some  of  that  high-blown  praise  about  its 
sweet  liberty,  is  going  to  burst  like  the  soap-bubble.  But 
let  us  look  a  little  nearer.  Was  it  a  hard  country  for  re- 
ligion's sake?  Not  at  alL  A  hard  coimtry  for  what, 
thent  A  hard  country  for  making  money.  Estates  were 
more  apt  to  be  spent  there  than  to  be  accumulated ;  and 
one  was  more  likely  to  live  meaner  than  he  was  wont,  than 
to  be  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day. 

We  have  read  of  sufferers,  (Heb.  x.  34,)  who  took  joy- 
fully the  spoiling  of  their  earthly  goods,  when  their  souls 
were  free,  and  they  knew  in  themselves  they  had  in  heaven 
a  better,  and  an  enduring  substance.  But  Mr.  Secretary 
Morton  must  permit  us  to  doubt,  (I  fall  insensibly  into  the 
use  of  the  plural,  so  confident  am  I  multitudes  of  Church- 
men think  with  me,)  whether  he  has  given  us  a  clue  for  the 
discovery  of  many  such,  in  the  congregation  of  the  Puritans 
at  Leyden.  No.  For  they  had  *'  church-liberties  "  to  the 
full ;  but  there  was  a  craving  for  something  beyond  them 
all.  Was  that  something  more  precious  ?  They  had  fled 
from  England,  as  from  Egypt  the  house  of  bondage.  They 
were  in  Holland,  where  none  troubled  them  for  a  solitary 
opinion.  And  yet,  when  they  saw  their  estates  waning,  and 
mean  living  hovering  nigh,  the  language  of  their  secret 
souls  was,  "  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still ; 
for  there  my  estate  will  not  take  wings  so  fast,  and  mean 
living  will  not  persecute  me,  if  bishops  do."  And  so,  some 
went  back.  Yes,  the  Secretary  himself  admits  it  Eng- 
land was  made  a  home  a  second  time,  if  money  could  be 
saved,  and  the  pangs  of  mean  living  could  be  avoided,  t.  e, 
of  living  meaner  than  one's  neighbors ;  for  meaner  living 


porery,  says  that  many  of  them  there  **  lived  in  safely,  pompe,  and  ease, 
enjoying  their  own  wayes  and  freedome/'  Edwards's  Antapologia,  p.  3. 
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than  erar  swtited  tham  oa  tfas  iahoipiUlia  ifaorea  of  Haam- 
chusetta.  In  other,  worda,  to  tsing  the  natter  to  a  po'nt  in 
a  single  aenteoee,  Peraeeotioa  ^waa  a  teleraUe  eril ;  bat  tin 
loes  of  property  and  oniwaidatatioa  iD<aoaiatf  waa  not. 

I  do,  (binttij  pr^ndiood  aa  maaj  wiUAoeooaitiiie,)  IiM 
loc^  npoB  thia .  eaneltinaa  -  witli  the  aJBcaioat  pitf .  Btfl  I 
am  not  to  be  blamed,  far  oaaking  the  oeaeofitbe  Secretary 
worse  than  hehimaelf  haa  made  iL  I  eooU  mAhiawoniB 
DOBud,  and  hia  argument  diowned  in  the  daptha'of  the  eea 
his  brethren  were  tossed  upon.  Bnt  there  both  stand,  there 
both  will  atand,  aa  lon^  a«  the  £nglidb  Ja^naga  ia  read  or 
written.  And  ao  long  wiM  atTcmam,  -  by  -c  pnftaiioo  of  jodg- 
ment,  that  there  were  mxniwM,  ponnamed  with-Aeit  peseta 
and  tbeit  palalea,  moae  tariible  than  the  aoiro»a  «t  a  hfr 
rassed  conncience,  to  the  Puritans  atLajden.*' 

Is  this  condiuioo,  notwitbatanding,  deemed  an  unfeeling 
oneT  Look  at  it  in  parallel  with  the  case  of  the  hapless  Iln- 
guenots,  and  judge.  The  Huguenots  left  France,  not  be- 
cause France  would  not  think  aa  Uiey  did,  but  because  the; 
must  think  as  France  did,  at  the  peril  of  annihilation  to  their 
very  name.  It  was  not  with  them,  the  prajer-book  or  n 
shilling  fine ;  but  it  was  the  mass  or  the  musket ;  confession 
to  the  priest,  or  a  vain  crj  for  mercy  to  the  sabreing  dragoon. 
Notwithstanding,  where  is  (he  Huguenot's  book  of  lamen- 
tations, not  for  the  loss  of  bis  estate,  big  table,  or  his  ward- 
robe, but  for  his  baptism  of  blood  and  fire  T  Where  are  (he 
annual  eulogists  of  his  almost  martyrdom,  the  merry  song 
in  derision  of  his  persecutors,  the  feast,  (bo  shout,  and  the 
clapping  uf  bonds T  And  echo  answers,  Where?* 

The  Puritan  could  rduntarily  forsake  hia  native  land, 
and  an  adopted  land  of  sweet  churcb-liberty,  and  live  in  a 


e  945,000.    Sc«  Quick'i 
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wilderuen,  if,  xccording  to  tbe  luig;nage  of  the  flnt  gor- 
CTDor  of  Pljmoutb,  he  coold  follow  hn  tnding  nmndlj.* 
He  could  abandon  his  new  bome,  uid  recroM  tbe  ocnd, 
when  a  cow  whLcb  once  brought  twenty  pounds,  had  fallen  h 
low  aa  Hx.t  But  the  Haguenot  was  content  with  any  Io«a,  bot 
that  of  the  excellency  erf  the  knowledge  of  Chiiat  Jeaos  bit 
Lord.  All  olimes  were  bright  for  him,  where,  ihoagh  in  a  way 
which  his  foea  called  heresy,  he  could  wwebip  bis  fathers' 
Ood.  He  could  sobaiat  in  Holland^  or  in  England,  and 
thrive  there  too,  both  temporally  and  apiritaally.  TbePi^ 
ritan  could  subaiat  cHily  where  his  own  word  and  will  were 
despotic  law.^  Oh,  I  honor  the  Huguenot  with  all  my  heart; 
and  if  I  take  from  the  Puritan  a  talent  of  the  praiee  which 
he  clamorously  calls  for,  and  give  it  to  the  modest  Hugne- 
not,  though  be  bare  ten  already,  my  conacienoe  tells  me  I 
do  an  act  of  simple  duty,  which  justice  herself  requirea.|| 

m. — ^The  third  reason  of  the  prim,  apologetic  SecreUry, 
is  the  following :  "  That  many  of  their  children,  through 
tbe  extreme  necessity  that  was  upon  them,  although  of  tbe 
beat  diqraaitions,  and  graciously  inclined,  and  willing  to 
bear  part  of  their  parents'  burthens,  were  oftentimes  so  ap- 
pressed  with  their  heary  labors,  that  although  their  spirits 
were  free  and  willing,  yet  their  bodies  bowed  under  the 
weight  of  tbe  same,  and  became  decr^it  in  early  youth, 
and  the  vigor  of  nature  consumed  in  tbe  rexy  bud.  And 
that  which  was  rery  lamentable,  and  of  sjl  sorrows  most 
heavy  to  be  bwne,  was,  that  many  by  these  occaeioos,  and 

•  Mml  BiH.  Coll.  In  nriea,  iii.  59.  Compara  Chahnen'  Anntb, 
p.Aie. 

i  Chalmenf  Aniuli,  pp.  165,  166. 

t  Tbe  HugnenoU  nwinUined  esirfall;  *  ddioo  with  lite  Dnich  Pro- 
toUDU.    Quick*!  Sfnodicon,  i.  160. 

^  See  Zarich  Letlen,  to  sea  how  carif  thk  was  diaeoTMed,  Noa. 
94, 114. 115. 

I  ComiMn  Hawka's  Virgiiiia,  p.  79. 
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ihe  great  m  tinuBneas  of  youlh  Id  that  country,  and  the 
munireat  temptations  of  the  place,  were  drawn  away  by  evil 
examples  into  extravagant  and  dangerous  courses,  getting 
the  rein  upon  their  necks,  and  departing  from  their  parenla  : 
some  became  soldiers,  others  took  upon  tliem  far  voyages  by 
sea,  and  others  some  worse  courses,  tending  to  dissoluteness, 
and  the  destructioi  the  great  grief  of  their 

parents,  and  the  disn  nd  that  the  place  being 

of  great  licenliousn  to  children,  they  could 

not  educate  them,  nui  e  them  due  correction, 

without  reproof  or  r  iir  neighbors." 

Well,  reader,  we  >  lishod  a  reason,  which 

you  may  have  thouj  )uni  in  some  old  indict- 

ment.    And  now,  bu  o  which  it  alludes  bus 

been  already  mentioned,  a  a^l  of  its  terrible  crimes 

enmnerat^,  I  should  be  unamigly  dupoWd  to  msko  j<m 
guess,  whether  this  land  were,  or  were  not,  about  the  worst 
prorinoe  in  oil  the  Pope's  dominions.  It  is  a  land  so  grind- 
ing in  its  toils,  that  (Aildren  become  decrepit  there  in  early 
joutb,  and  the  vigor  of  nature  is  consumed  before  it  swells 
out  into  bloesom.  It  is  a  land  of  snch  terrible  licentions- 
neas,  that  the  best  dispositions,  and  dispositions  additionallj 
fortified  by  grace,  are  not  in  safety  there.  It  breeds  mani- 
fold tempitatioos,  supplies  eril  examirfes  without  stint,  gi*es 
swing  to  extravagant  and  dangerous  courses.  It  raakeschil- 
dren  first  disobedient  to  their  pu^nta,  and  then  deserters 
frpm  them.  It  makes  soldiers  and  sailors  of  many,  wbo 
would  otherwise  have  shone  in  lay-preaching  among  the 
"  Gifted  Brethren."*  It  makes  others  dissolute,  and  suicides 
of  their  souls.    It  discourages  education  and  domestic  disci- 


'  "  It  wu  aln  a  part  of  tlii  sritem  [Indapendencf]  to  allow  of  Ibe 
preaching  of'  giAed  bicthrcD.' " — Life  of  Olivet  Hejrwood,  p.  58.  H«r- 
weod,  bj  dw  mr,  wu  &  Prc^lerian. 
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.But  where,  (you  would  say,  if  you  did  not  know  what 
land  was  meant,)  where,  out  of  the  domains  of  Popery,  or 
Prelacy,  can  a  land  so  deplorable  as  this  be  found  ?  Can 
this  be  a  land  on  which  a  Calvinist  has  ever  so  much  as 
shaken  off  the  dust  of  his  feett  could  Calvinists  ever  hold 
a  conclave  within  its  polluted  borders?  Why,  Dr.  Hawes 
would  fain  persuade  us,  that  **  where  there  is  the  most  Cal- 
vinism there  is  the  least  crime."*  There  must  be  some  sad 
misnomer :  such  language  cannot  be  intended  for  any  land, 
where  Calvinism  has  so  much  as  floated  in  the  dreams  of 
theological  polemics.  But,  oh,  it  may  not  be.  This  Puri- 
tanical portraiture  is  drawn  for  a  Itfnd,  where  Calvinism  has 
arrayed  itself  in  all  its  glory .t  Dort,  a  name  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  its  annals,  belongs  to  a  city  whose  latitude  dif> 
fera  from  that  of  Leyden,  only  by  twenty  minutes !  And 
the  Synod  of  Dort  sat  in  1618  and  1619 :  but  the  year  before 
the  Puritans  abandoned  Holland,  as  too  incorrigibly  Sabbath- 
breaking,  licentious,  and  soul-destroying ;  as  containing  a 
peqple  so  stolid,  or  so  desperate,  that  a  ten  years'  incessant 
Puritan  tuition  **  could  not  bring  them  to  reform." 

In  England,  prelatic  England,  man,  the  most  precious  of 
all  creatures,  was,  if  a  Puritan,  more  vile  and  base  than  the 
earth  he  trod  upon — at  least  according  to  Puritanic  annal- 
ist8.|  But  this  was  agreeable  to  '*  the  course  of  nature."  And 
could  it  not  be  a  thousand-fold  better  for  him  to  tread 
the  soil  of  Holland— of  Calvinistic  Holland  t  Ah !  there 
seemed  to  be  the  same  incongeniality  between  that  and  a  Pu- 
ritanic sole,  as  between  the  same  sole  and  a  ground  prolific 
of  Babylonish  prelacy.  And  the  ready  and  straight  con- 
clusion is,  that  there  was  no  ground  upon  which  a  Puritan 
could  tread  with  comfort,  of  which  he  could  not  claim  the 

•  Tritmte,  2d  ed.  64. 

t  See  its  treatment  of  the  Arminiaiu,  Grotios  and  Bamevelt.    Wat- 
ki]i8*8  Biog.  Diet.  p.  586. 

t  Graham's  North  America,  L  241. 
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ownership.and  the  Bgpremtcj'^lhB  pipri«yiy  jBy  b^dy^  joul, 
and  flpirit--tlie  ■tq^remacj  for  goverqaM^t  and  f^igion— ihe 
8upremacj/or  hu  own  ppli^  jn,Clmre|i  wad  St^f^  ^i|d  for 
that  alone,  j^iacopacj  we  eiQMCI  hiin  M>  T^pudiate.  For 
Preabyteryy  and  Calvin'a  Inatitqtes^  and  the  in^d  of  l^oci 
Synodfly  we  do  look  for  aoBie  gr^tina  of  f^UonriM^  Aoin  hi|n. 
But  we  are  grieToaaly  dia^yipointo^  ^e  oply  la  right,  and 
may  pour  forth  oracular  truth  and  li^w.  He  can  <^  a  Patch- 
man,  if  a  Calviniat  and  a  fkrqtectory  a  Sabbath4)reakery  and 
guilty  of  untold  **  things  amiaa,''  And  if  the  honest  Dutch- 
man in  Uim  tell  him,  that  he  qnduly  corrects  hu  children, 
and  by  harahness  perhiqps  will  diif  e  them  inip  the  Tery  ex- 
tremes he  deprecates,  does  he  Remember  there  is  jifom  steal 
in  David  as  this :  "  Let  the  ngl^leous  sojiUe  ip»,  U  sh^  be 
a  kindness;  and  let  him  reprore  me»  it  ahall  be  an  excellent 
oil,  which  shall  not  break  my  head"  ?  (Ps.  cxli.  5.)  Or  does 
he  rather  draw  himself  stiffly  op,  and  say,  "  Presumptuous 
dictator,  I  shall  forthwith  put  between  you  and  me  the  effec- 
tual separation  of  three  thousand  miles?" 

IV. — ^The  fourth  reason  of  the  ad?ocating  Secretary  is, 
"  That  their  posterity  would  in  a  few  generations  become 
Dutch,  and  so  lose  their  interest  in  the  English  nation  ;  tlicy 
being  desirous  rather  to  enlarge  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  to  live  under  their  natural  prince."* 

Become  Dutch  ?  Well,  and  if  they  did,  could  it  be  such 
a  formidable  disaster,  when  the  Dutch  "  offered  them  great 
favor ,"t  and  when  the  Synod  of  Dort  had  just  extinguished 
Arminianism,  and  made  Calviqism  of  the  first  water  preva- 
lent far  and  wide  ?  There  is  a  strange  want  of  unanimity 
between  such  apprehensions,  and  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Hawes  to 
prove  his  Puritanical  forefathers  Calvinists,  of  whom  the 

*  Gorgei  professed  the  same  motives  for  hit  settlements,  as  the  Psri- 
tans  for  thtirt,  in  their  fourth  and  fifth  reasons — why  not  give  him  a 
much  credit  1    Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  series,  vL  69,  70. 

t  Chahner^  Annals,  p.  106. 
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world  was  not  worthy.*  To  dread  melting  awaj  into  the 
foremoat  Calnniatic  community  on  the  globe,  and  then,  in 
the  next  lu'eath,  to  glorify  CalTinism  as  the  aublimest  form 
of  Christianity,  may  be  consistent  with  Puritan  tactics ;  bat 
it  taUies  poorly  with  the  expectations  of  common  honesty 
and  common  sense.t 

But  there  is  a  makeweight  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance. 
O  yes,  I  was  overlooking  it  By  being  amalgamated  with 
Calvinisls,  they  would  "  lose  their  interest  in  the  English 
nation,"  and  some  fine  opportunities  to  enlarge  the  domain 
of  Episcopal  royalty.  And  so,  attachment  to  a  nation  they 
had  voluntarily  forsaken,  and  the  hqpe  of  enlarging  the  con- 
quests of  an  Episc(^al  crown,  were  dearer  than  fellowship 
with  Calvinism  in  its  most  genuine  form. 

And  must  my  iron  fate  be  to  keep  a  perfectly  sober  coim- 
tenanoe,  under  such  argumentation  as  this,  recorded,  as  it 
no  doubt  was,  with  most  edifying  sedateness,  and  especially 
when  I  see  it  endorsed  by  a  philosophical  champion  of  de- 
mocracy t|  May  I  not  be  allowed  one  smile  ?  a  little  onet 
No !     Weil,  then  let  me  try  another  strain. 

"  Desirous  rather  to  enlarge  his  Majesty's  dominions"  I 


•  Tribute,  2d  ed.  p.  113. 

t  With  equal  felicity  and  logic  Dr.  Hawes  says,  of  the  intolerant 
legialation  of  Maanchutetta,  that  its  laws  **  were  designed  to  protect  and 
sapport  their  own  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order  ;  and  not  to  operate  at  all 
as  perseenting  or  oppreadve  enactments,  against  Christians  belonging  to 
other  sects."  (Tribate,  p.  113.)  And  1  presume  a  Jesuit  would  prefer 
the  same  excuse,  in  behalf  of  the  Inquisition.  This  was  never  designed  to 
thwart  and  harass  Protestants.  O  no,  surely  not.  It  was  only  meaot 
to  boild  up  Romanism ! 

Mr.  Chalmen  employs  Dr.  Hawes's  logic  admirably,  in  acooonting 
for  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Virginia.  "  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  formally  established,  in  order  *  to  prevent  innovation  in  matters 
of  religion.'"  (Chahners's  Revolt  Am.  Coll.  i.  37.)  Dr.  H.  most  en- 
done  Chalmers,  or  repudiate  himself. 

t  Bancroft,  i.  303,  304. 
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Why,  UwrtowJtehii  >nhiiil»»tt>tilimfc  fWjMijy 
who  wo«U mmwrntOm «MM||lagr4rf  weifeNiiM  1 
tioD,  til)  tb«f  imnmMim 
and  then,  to  b«  MbnhMd«l*wB^hi>h[h^(MllHi  tt^ 
ftwnd  «  ooaawwwe  fer^MmAMI  qXiMj.*-  npf^HmM 
help  him,  if  tberebj  thaj  might  niiM^^kwAM»}-diri> 
hew  we  nmn  aot  fargt  «lirtr  ^  naiif  rti  im  uKlihi  t  JrtliBg 
in  "the»aithtmp«HiaCTh|^«h,"  <i*m<hir  wtuM  *» 
at  leut  in  the  uaigMwihiilt  rf-OI  ilUlfciii  m,  <ilM  may 
have  had  w  aye  <m  the  hhlfciig»*f4iB«>  Wihuliftiw  fc 
Amerioat  Coidd  ttwf  tawha^it^fi  Mjy  W«y^<B  ■pyitail 
theml  IdoMaajrtk^had'lktVMtA'^ilAaMlatf  tot 
when  I  ind  tiMt  «  D»nlrieii,  Mto  Ihlkm  Utm^,  nm 
quite  readjr  to  be  «  ammmmf  li»  iha  Pwleilwl  wiw— 
III.,  BO  he  might  do  diaserrioe  to  Hw  J«nha,  (a  ftot  which 
is  aoon  evident  npon  a  carcfol  penual  of  Hemiepin's  work 
npon  America,)  is  it  morally  impossible  that  a  Puritan  would 
be  a  miaaimitry  for  the  Episcopal  James  I.,  if  he  might 
thereby  thwart  the  plans,  or,  at  the  very  least,  enter  into  the 
labors  of  pioneering  prelattstsT  When  did  a  Puritan  eier 
flatter  royalty  from  the  lore  of  it  1  His  freer  language  the 
rather  savored  of  the  classics  of  Billingsgate  :  witness  the 
achievements  of  Penry,  Throgmorton,  Endall,  and  Fenner.t 
Slitl  be  could  command  another  tone  and  other  words,  when 
his  worldly  interest,  the  hope  of  fish  and  furs,  and  trading 
roundly,  prompted  to  more  soothing  exhibitions.  Then,  his 
stiff,  rectangular  tongue  could  be'  as  pliant  as  an  osier  in  the 
breeze,  or  pour  words  as  gentle  as  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah 
that  go  sofUj."    las.  viii.  6. 

King  James  experienced  this  in  his  day.  King  Charles 
n.  was  saluted  by  the  same  discovery,  before  the  century  had 
dropped  its  curtain.     The  Charter,  that  priceless  Charter, 


•  apottkwoDd,  p.  3t 
t  Gnnt'aEng.  Ch.  i. 


.  edit.  1655. 

46.    Compara  MiAeU'i  Hartin  Hai^Pnlale, 
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which  MatMachusetts  regarded  as  **  heart's  blood/'*  was  in 
fearful  peril.  It  had  unquestionably  been  transcended  in 
many  particulars.  To  mention  one  for  a  multitude :  noprcv- 
▼ision  existed  in  the  Charter  for  such  a  legislative  body  as  a 
House  of  Representatives,  or  any  legislative  body  separate 
from  the  Governor  and  his  assi8tants.t  So  that  terrible  writ 
of  ^ifo  warranto,  or,  "  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things,"  was  a  daily  apprehension.  Agents  were  sent  to 
England,  to  keep  aloof  the  dreaded  spectre.  *'  And,"  says 
Chalmers,  (p.  412,)  "  according  to  the  never-failing  practice, 
a  fastrday  was  appointed  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  the 
patent,  for  success  to  their  agency."|  Thus  carefully  forti- 
fied, what  did  the  members  of  this  commission  do?  Duly 
impressed  with  the  weightiness  of  their  charge,  they  proved 
themselves  Chrysostoms  in  very  deed.  They  took  the  advice 
of  an  intelligent  friend,  and  tendered  the  Lord  Chancellor 
''  an  acknowledgment  of  two  thousand  guineas  for  hia 
Majesty's  private  use  :"^ 

**  Avrum  potahile  being 
The  only  medicine  for  the  ciyil  magistrate, 
T*  incline  him  to  a  feeling  of  the  cause." 

But  this  is  slander.  Chalmers  knew  too  well,  that  what  he 
duly  calls  "  this  delicate  transaction,"  would  be  severely  ques- 
tioned ;  and  on  pp.  461,462,  he  takes  abundant  care  to  give 
original  authorities  which  well  corroborate  it.  And  be  adds, 
what  I  must  add,  in  strict  justice  to  others,  if  in  derogation 
of  the  foremost  State  of  all  our  realm,  "  There  is  no  evidence 
in  history,  or  records,  or  papers,  to  show  that  any  of  the 

*  Chalmen,  p.  461. 

t  TnmibaU's  History  of  the  United  States,  p.  96. 

I  Paritan  fiisting  and  praying  was  one  way  of  killing  bishops. — Mag- 
nalia,  i.  280.  Ganden  well  said,  they  could  have  feasts  and  &sts  enough 
for  their  own  ends.    Tears  and  Sighs,  &c.  p.  113,  edit.  1659. 

(  Chahnen,  p.  413.  Compare  the  agency  of  Hugh  Peten  dt  Co., 
given  on  page  173  of  Chalmers. 
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ftee  acc^ff  M<>jihii4  lailiiiillli^tlU.JjIi^Wlil^  i»|telfcw 

tuiou  p9<)4  «r  fiM^iKL:  49i  hit  i^  viumJmM  .nmm. 

bered,tHM>.)l>9  ^lAnqWoUfcy  !iy>iill.imjp.fr>-»i|imifc 
he  is  HUtuiMd  ^  tV*  yiWH*lHnhw»r.,  >^|.>».Qft^  |»«^ 
nottuDg  of  t^KKMudf  of  ?W!HMH»riiy,  «>tlv  4«»^iH 
Wertmiutar  AMip^  |iijA(  <!w»lMH|»rf.<!ff||lT!Tll 

wn  with  »  jei^aai  y»  ^  l^tMft^NMitaCTliJirftJthwIrH 

is  unpmx^tfi  m.  i^  life  jywwi  tfc  .<fciftM  wtM^. 
presumptoMu  to  e(|U|9  tm  «M  ia#  444iimai»?Mt 

rod  uacfaiiiteMIe  to  Tipjjp^nfc  flUWLJy Wijigiay,  4«<4Wl» 
probably  w  quite  aooogh,  bj  w^  of  MnraM,  fbi:  the  fiiarth 
reuon.  ItCt  ua  aow  heu  the  Venarablp  Secretvj's  6ilh  and 
luL 

V. — It  ia  aa  followa :  "  Fifthly  and  lastly,  and  which  waa 
not  the  leut,  a  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  the;  had,  of  lay- 
ing some  good  foundation,or  at  least  to  make  some  way  there- 
unto, for  the  propagating  and  advancement  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world  ; 
yea,  although  they  abould  be  but  as  stepping-stones  unto 
others,  for  the  performance  of  a  great  work." 

Here  we  have  something,  which  bears  reason  and  cha- 
rity and  amiable  humility  on  its  front.  If  true  to  the  letter, 
and  there  were  no  unfortunate  rizlk  and  seventh  reasons, 
which  historical  justice  requires  me  to  specify,  the  offences 
of  the  first  lour  might  be  blotted  out  by  a  tear  of  pity.  But 
alas  I  with  these  bowing-down  pilgrims,  willing  to  he  but 
stepping-stones  for  their  betters,  what  was  "  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,"  and  what  a  lawful  *'  way"  for  its  "  propagatton  and 


■  Chahnen,  p.  463.         t  NorUi  America,  i.  360.    LaDdoD,  1 6i 
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adraneemeiit  V    The  Gospel  resided  with  their  little  flock 
almu,^    The  way  to  spread  it  was  cme,  of  which  their  pri- 
vate judgment  was  the  only  competent  inventor.t    As  St. 
Augustine  said  of  the  Donatist^,  "  nisi  quod  ipsi  faciunt, 
nihil  rectum  existiment ;"   so  they  would  esteem  nothing 
righty  but  what  was  done  by  their  own  seWes.    The  CalTin- 
ists  of  Hdlandy  as  we  have  seen  already,  experienced  scanty 
consideration  from  them.    The  Presbyterians  of  England 
were  not  treated  with  more  favor.    Those  very  Presby- 
terians charged  them  with  dislike  of  themtselves,  and  obsti- 
nate a^aratioo.   "  You  r^nd  yourselves  from  us/'  was  their 
remonstrance,  "  and  not  as  from  churches  of  the  same  rule, 
but  as  churches  differing  in  the  rule,  with  a  dislike  of  us, 
and  a  protestation  that  you  cannot  join  with  us,  as  fixed 
members,  without  sin.     You  hear  us  preach,  not  as  persons 
in  (^ce,  but  as  gifted  men  only ;   and  some  of  you  refuse 
to  hear  us  preach  at  all.     You  renounce  all  church  com- 
munion with  us  as  members,  and  not  only  so,  but  you  invite 
our  people  from  us  by  telling  them,  [the  italics  are  Presby- 
terian and  not  mine,]  thai  thty  cannot  continue  with  us 
without  5ts."|     This  may  seem  strange  language   frcMn 
Presbyterian  pens,  yet  it  comes  from  the  Ministers  and  ^- 
ders  met  together  in  a  Provincial  Assembly.     Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  as  strong  a  representation  of  the  temper  of  Puri- 
tanism, as  they  give  further  on,  when  the  momentum  of  ar- 
gument had  supplied  them  with  more  force.     Then  they 
bear  down  upon  it  with  an  intensity,  which  in  me  would  be 
unpardonable  and  shocking.     ''  In  a  word,"  they  say,  p.  147, 

•  MukeU'8  Maxtin  Biur  Prelate,  pp.  155, 219, 320. 

t  Gauden's  Tears  and  Sighs,  &c.  p.  139. 

I  Vindication  of  the  Presbyteriall  Goyemment,  Slc.  pp.  130, 131. 
London.  Licensed,  dL-c.  1650. — The  word  « licensed"  should  be  noted; 
for  in  Foritan  days  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  abridged.  It  was  one  of 
their  requests  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  that  it  should  be^ — Ful- 
ler's Ch.  Hist.  ui.  183. 
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"  First,  you  -tin  mnayfrom  vs,  [again  Presbyteriui  italics,} 
and  then  for  the  most  part  turn  Independents,  then  Antino 
mians,  then  Anabaptisia,  then  Arminians,  then  some  of  you 
Sociiiinns,  Anti-SciipturistB,  Anti-Trinitarians,  still  waxing 
woritc,  deceiving  and  being  deceived,  and  in  the  conclusion 
mere  Atheists."  How  would  this  Presbyterian  history  of 
Puritanism  in  Englai  mndred  years  ago,  con- 

trast with  its  historv  (ts,  a;)  developed  by  facts 

familiar  lo  living  tl 

The  over  calurot  ild  say,  under  "  the  bur- 

den of  sixly-five  yes  '   the  time  "  draws  on 

apace,"  "  that  I  mus  God  and  Christ  an  ac- 

count of  the  talent  ci  r  charge  ;  in  which  God 

for  Christ  Jesus'  sak  to  me  ;  who  knows  that 

however  in  many  weaKnessc  have  with  a  faithful  and 

single  heart,  (bound  to  his  free  graee  fbr  it,)  labored  Hbn 
meeting,  the  blessed  meeting,  of  truth  and  peace  in  his 
Church,  sod  which  God  in  bia  own  good  time  will  (I  hope) 
effect.  To  him  be  all  honor  and  praise  for  e*er.  Amen."* 
And  thus  he  could  cloee  one  of  the  most  important  and 
earnest  eSTorts,  which  Protestantism  ever  made  against  Po- 
pery.t  Nevertheless,  say  the  Puritans,  be  was  a  Papist  at 
heart.  He  shed  his  last  drop  of  blood  as  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England ;  for  be  professed  himself  her 
steadfast  bod  with  his  latest  breath.  But  be  died,  said  the 
Puritans,  with  a  lie  in  his  right  band :  the;  declared  his 
ruddy  ftca  a  painted  one,  till  the  pale  features,  quivering  in 
death,  stepped  their  malignant  vituperation.} 

Yet,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  grant  them  faith  for  all 
(hey  want  to  allege  against  the  murdered  prelate,  and  his 
still  assassinated  memory.     If  we  are  to  take  their  ipse 

'  Confermee  widi  FidieT ;  at  the  end. 
t  See  Le^e't  Woriu,  new  edition, ).  498.  Or,  •ermo 
ne.  zix.    For  oiber  refereaees  to  Land,  see  Note  55. 
1  Soaibej^a  BotA  of  the  Chnr^,  efaap.  svii. 
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dixits  against  Churchmen,  all  I  would  ask  in  turn  is,  not 
that  we  may  take  the  ipse  dixits  of  Churchmen,  but  of 
Presbyterians,  aye  of  genuine  Presbyterians,  against  them- 
selves.  Would  this  be  too  bold  a  proposition,  though  it  do 
come  from  "  Babylon  V*  If  not,  I  hold  it  easy  to  picture 
them  in  as  bad  a  plight,  as  they  have  ever  pictured  Laud, 
with  nothing  to  aid  me  but  a  Presbyterian  pencil.  The 
quotations  I  have  just  given  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
Thomas  Edwards,  Robert  Baillie,  and  above  all  Clement 
Walker,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Independency  [Congrega- 
tionalism] and  died  in  a  dungeon  for  it,  will  supply  me  with 
a  thousand  more,  if  necessary.  It  is  a  grand,  a  prodigious 
mistake,  to  suppose  that  Puritanism  ever  loved  the  Presby* 
tery  better  than  Prelacy.  Presbyterianism,  Episcopacy, 
Anabaptism,  Quakerism,  presented  equal  unloveliness  to  its 
"  evil  eye."  Its  Ishmaelite  hand  was  against  them  all.  StiU 
it  would  fain  persuade  us,  it  could  willingly  become  a 
"  stepping-stone*'  for  any  body,  who  would  give  free  course 
to  a  disenthralling  Qospel !  Oh,  who  is  it,  that  while  he 
calleth  himself  "  a  servant  of  servants,"  is  yet,  like  Levia- 
than, "  a  king  over  all  the  children  of  pride  ?"*  And  is 
such  language,  measured  by  the  practice  which  went  with 
it,  to  be  taken  as  the  utterance  of  a  meek  and  lowly  heart, 
or  as  an  echo  from  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Tiber  ? 

VI. — The  entire  number  of  apolegetic  reasons  given  by 
the  anxious  Secretary  is  but  five.  I  have  hinted  that  it 
might  be  necessary  for  me  to  add  some  to  his  list.  Accord- 
ingly, I  must  announce,  amcmg  those  omitted  by  him. 
That  the  Puritans  in  Holland  were  not  harmonious  among 
themselves,  and  that  therefore  it  became  desirable  for  them 
to  separate. 

This  is  a  formidable  reason,  asserted  by  no  lower  au- 

*  Ganden  says  of  some  of  their  speeches,  diey  were  "  big  as  Bdie- 
moth  and  disdainful]  as  Leviathan." — ^Tean  and  8i|$iis,  d&c.  p.  163. 
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thority  than 

lutebinflon,  whom  all  parties  pronounce  accu- 

rate.*     But    i 

j  Puritan  eyes,  it  js  like  flint  lo  ateel,  it  en- 

dangers  ua     i 

th  fire.     Belknap  cannot  endure  it,  and  strips 

the  Governor  of  ftlnssachusetis  of  BMne  of  his  historic  Uurds 

wiiliout  dclaj.t     Yet  Uelknap  whs  poorly  qualified  lo  as- 

sume the  olTice  of  a  <'<»>«.r      Ho  himself,  in  stating  the  fire 

reasons  of  Secretar* 

special  care  to  smother 

up,  in  the  fourth. 

:he  British  king;  and  if 

1,    therefore,  have   ■■ 

t  incredulous   about    ita 

loyalty,  I  hope  I  in 

However,    the 

ulchinson    and    Belknap 

shows  me  that  my 

!  fortified  ;    and  in  ortler 

to  display  some  of 

J  qualities  of  Puritan  a»- 

Eocialions,  it 

be  con 

M  me  to  Btimmon  other 

witDeaaet.      Preabjuiiuu  an  umoag  st3   broiites,   and 
therefore  I  sbtU  coio)»ence  with  them. 

Says  Mr.  Edwards,  in  that  book  so  tastily  caHed  "  The 
Gangrene" — "  The  Ind^reudent  church-way  is  a  way  of 
error,  ctMifuaioQ,  divisioD,  a  way  that  God  never  ahined 
upcm  nor  blessed  qiiritually,  with  the  Uessing  of  edification, 
oneness  of  heart,  and  peace  in  their  churches ;  but  hath 
been  a  bitter  root  of  division,  contentions,  errors,  in  all 
places  of  the  world  wherever  such  churches  have  been  set 
up ;  as  in  New  ^igluid,  Holland,  IsIbihI  of  Providence, 
the  SuBUner  Islands,  Old  England."^  Says  Mr.  Hether- 
ingtou,  who  hits  not  quite  bo  near  the  mark,  as  be  does  not 

*  Hntcbiiwiii'B  Hin.  ii.  405. 

t  Biog.  ii.  165,  16fi. — Belknap,  howerer,  ia  b;  no  mcani  k>  bad 
a*  Muter  CMloa  in  bii  reply  lo  Bailtie'i  Diu»niiTt.  He  prolnaei  lo 
quote,  tad  pail  qoolatioD  marka ;  but  Ik  leavea  onl  one  of  thr  fin  m- 
Mn>,  and  caU  and  carve*  to  aoii  hirawlf  with  entice  fieedom.  Sea  hi* 
Reply,  pp.  14, 15. 

I  Btlknap'B  Biog.  ii.  158. 

f  Gangmena,  Pi.  Ii.  p.  170.  Compare  Baillie'a  DiMaaaJie,  chap.  iv. 
— See  more  to  smilar  efiect  in  Bdwarde'i.Antapologia,  p.  394,  and  (fae 
Note  73. 
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ictndly  meqtion  Hollaiid,  but  who  hits  near  enough  to  ena- 
ble ub  to  fMow  the  stream  up  to  the  foontsin — "  In  New 
England,  where  their  system  had  at  first  fteedoro  to  put 
ibrth  its  native  tendencies,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  and  good  order  pf  society ;  and 
therefore  the  very  necessity  and  duty  of  self-pieserratioo 
constrained  the  lodependents  of  that  country  to  make  and) 
alterations  in  tbeir  system,  as  might  save  tbem  from  total 
disorganization.'  '* 

And,  now,  having  cast  some  light  upon  the  subject  frcxn 
Presbyterian  lamps,  let  us  even  go  to  their  very  own,  to  see 
if  something  more  than  a  glimmer  will  not  greet  us.  The 
following  sentence  is  from  a  letter  of  one  James  Shirley, 
who  was  an  agent  and  a  friend  in  London  (or  the  colony  at 
Plymouth.  He  thus  speaks  to  its  Governor,  under  date  of 
March  6,  1639.  "  Mr.  Bradford,  give  me  leave  to  put  yon 
in  mind  of  <Hie  thing.  Here  are  many  of  your  Leyden 
people,  now  come  over  ;  and  though  I  hare  ever  had  good 
thoughts  of  them,  yet  believe  not  every  one  what  they  shall 
report  of  Mr.  Allerton  ;t  he  hath  been  a  trusty,  honest  friend 
to  you  all,  either  there  or  here.  And  jf  any  do,  (as  I  know 
some  of  tbem  are  apt  to,)  speak  ill  of  him,  believe  them  not. 
Indeed,  they  have  been  very  unreasonably  chargeable,  yet 
grudge  and  are  not  contented.  Verily  their  indiscreet  car- 
riage, here,  hath  so  abated  my  affection  towards  them,  as 
were  Mrs.  Robinson  well  over,  [the  widow  of  the  minister 
who  died  in  1625,]  I  would  not  disburse  one  penny  for  the 
re&t"t  Dr.  Horse,  whom  none  will  accuse  of  any  lack  of 
*  HiK.  WeM.  Am.  p.  196.  Aim  Baillie'R  DinauiTe,  chap.  Hi.  And 
JvDiv.  Mia.  ESnng.  pp.  153,  153. — Mr.  Grabam  ipukfl  of  "ibe  vio- 
]eat,  diviave,  snd  eonlenliona  spiril,  ihst  long  continned  to  (eimenl"  in 
New  England.— North  America,  i.  SSG.  Il  it  Bmaniie  to  see  him  speak 
of  ColloD'a  mildntu  ■>  ia  core,  when  we  irmember  the  "  Bloodjt  Tc- 
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partiality,  r  any  thing  which  bore  the  name  of  Puritan,  is 
constraincu  to  write  thus.  The  portrait  he  is  alK>ui  tu  draw, 
prevcntd  him  from  using  that  venerated  word,  and  he  calls 
emigrants."  And  then  he  avows  the 
"  as  soon  as  they  were  removed  from 
and  possessed  of  a  patenl  allowing 
>  disputes  and  contentiooa 
I,  a  little  lower  :  "  The 
IS  in  Massachusetts  still 
JOT.  Winthrop  strove  to 
he  disapproved. "  Once 
issachusetts,  at  this  time, 


melancholy  fact,  that 
ecclesiastical  courts, 
liberly  of  conscieni 
among  themael?es, 
unhappy  divisions  i 
prevailed,  and  in  I) 
ezttrminatt  the  op 
more  :  "  The  whcil 
was  in  a  violent  fer 

And  but  once  n 

luthority  of 


it  quote  Richard  Baxter, 
vith  Puritans,  to  put  this 
subject  eflectaally  beyond  fortlier  eoBtroVeray,  This  ia  bio 
castigaiton  of  the  Puritans  tvery  when,  though  with  an 
especial  reference  to  those  of  New  England  :  "  And,  truly, 
they  that  think  of  the  present  state  of  Hartford,  and  some 
other  churches  in  New  England,  (which  I  will  not  here 
make  a  narrative  of,)  metbinks,  should  feat  sepatalions, 
schisms,  or  divisions,  from  or  in  the  churches  called  Inde- 
pendent, as  much  as  those  of  a  different  discipline  do  u  to 
theirs  :  if  not  tomewhat  more  tm  teveral  aecoutUs."i 

Now,  in  view  of  such  testimony  as  this,  wbo.can  per* 
suade  us,  without  oracular  authority,  that  the  usual  elements 
of  Puritanic  discord  did  not  exist  at  Leydent  Secretary 
Morton,  and  Belknip  after  htm,^  may  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  had  no  such  feUmious  quarrels,  as  required 
the  interference  of  the  magistrates.  But,  surely.  Morion 
himself  tells  us  of  disputations  with  the  Dutch  about  their 


■  Geog.  London  edil.  1793,  pp.  3 
t  Tbe  Core  orChmch  Divuion,  9 
t  Btog.  u.  158. 
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Sabbatli-breaking,  and  other  unmentioned  **  things  amiss."* 
He  kllows  that  their  neighbors  did  not  spare  "  reproofs  "  nor 
yet  ''reproaches/'  for  their  high-handed  government  of 
children.  And  Belknap  also  admits,  that  they  fled  from  a 
congregation  at  Amsterdam,  "  who  had  the  same  religious 
views,  and  had  emigrated  before  them/'t  because  that  con- 
gregation "fell  into  controversy/'  and  Robinson  feared 
*'  the  infection  might  spread."  Nay,  more,  he  admits  that 
Robinson  himself  afterwards  caught  this  "  infection  /'  for 
he  had  a  pamphlet  warfare  with  the  minister  of  his  quondam 
brethren.! 

But  I  need  argue  this  case  no  further.  Robinson  him- 
self, as  already  seen,  was  unsteady  in  his  opinions ;  nor  did 
he  ever  expect  to  reach  terra  Jirma,  if  he  followed  their 
leadings,  instead  of  returning  to  the  **  old  paths  where  is  the 
good  way."  In  one  of  the  last,  or  the  very  last  of  sermons 
which  he  preached  to  the  **  emigrants,"  is  this  remarkable 

*  The  word  "  amisB"  has  a  curious  connection  with  Robinson's  name. 
He  was  a  petulant  wit,  according  to  Belknap,  and  nicknamed  Dr.  Ames, 
who  rebuked  him  for  his  separation,  Dr.  Ajniss.  But  Ames's  good  tem- 
per cooled  him  down. — Belknap's  Biog.  ii.  161.  This  little  circumstance 
shows  that  Robinson  found  it  best  to  curb  that  "  touchy  humor"  which 
he  forewarned  the  "  Pilgrims"  not  to  indulge.  And,  probably,  he  began 
to  treat  the  Dutch  with  a  courtesy  he  never  could  bestow  on  his  mother- 
church,  while  he  was  in  his  native  land.  But  Bishop  Hall  warned  him 
how  he  awoke  the  ire  of  the  Dutch  ;  for  slow  though  they  might  be,  their 
wrath  would  be  effectual,  if  once  roused.  "  Say  so,"  he  says,  alluding  to 
what  he  might  be  incautious  enough  to  say  in  Holland,  as  he  had  been 
in  England — ^'  Say  so  if  you  dare.  I  fear  they  would  soon  make  the 
ocean  your  Red  Sea,  and  Virginia  your  wUdemess." — Hall's  Woiks,  x. 
102, 103.    Or,  sec.  52,  of  his  '<  Apology  against  Brownists." 

t  Young's  Chron.  p.  34,  note. 

X  Biog.  ii.  157,  note.  Young's  Chron.  p.  451,  note. — ^Well  might 
Bishop  Hall  tell  Smith  and  Robinson,  when  they  were  wrangling, "  Say 
if  yon  can  that  the  Church  of  England  (if  she  were  not  yours)  is  aot  a 
heaven  to  Amsterdam.'*— Hall's  Works,  x.  180,  181,  or  Epistles,  Dec- 
ade iii.  1. 
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pTofca 

"  I  am  very  confident  that  the  Lord  has  more 

truth  jci  V. 

hreak  forth  out  of  his  holy  word."     In  antioipB- 

tioii,  then, 

e  was  an  advocate  of  the  modern  fashionable 

theory  of  uc 

jelopnient.     Like  Dr.  Priestly,  he  did  not  know 

how,  when,  or  where,  his  opiniona  would  become  fixed.    And 

could  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  a   people,  to  whom 

such  a  man  was  thi                          i 

rmanent  or  harmonious  T 

As  well  might  ih 

lo  more  cast  up  mire  ond 

ditt,  or  submit  lo                            i 

1  which  a  royal  fool  once 

tried  to  curb  ita  wi 

VII.— Anil  no^- 

h  and  last  reason,  and  the 

close  of  this  Ictte: 

me,  in  name  at  least,  of 

what  the  lawyers  < 

ive  preguatit."     I  am  not 

lawyer  enough  toe 

further;  and  they  will  not 

therefore  ac 

;cuse  ni«                      1 

'  of  trespass.     It  la  this. 

The  "  Pilgiinu"  did  mot  buI  lor  jN«w  Eugtamd  becawe 
they  were  persecuted. 

Now,  the  old  and  unchangeable  story  ia,  that  they  came 
to  Ftyinouth  because  they  were  persecnted  and  driven 
thither.  But  Horton's  own  Hemwial  t^lls  us,  that  in  Hoi- 
laud  they  did  sweetly  enjoy  their  church-liberties,  and  that 
the  Dutch  so  valued  them  for  fideKty  in  buBiness,  that  they 
"  strove  for  their  custom."  Indeed,  he  says  expressly,  "  it 
was  their  own  free  choice  and  motion  "  which  induced  them 
to  depart* 

With  what  sort  of  countenance,  then,  can  m  honest 
chronicler,  or  a  truthful  orator,  look  at  Plymouth  rock,  as 
the  first  American  foothold  for  harried  victims  of  persecu- 
tion 1  The  Plymouth  settlers  ve  the  only  ones  who  can 
fairly  be  called  "  Pilgrims,"  u  Mr.  Young  has  already 
informed  us.     We  ask  these  Pilgrims  why  they  come,  and 

*  Memt»ia],  DavWa  ediL  p.  31. — Gorgaa.  whom  the  Pilgrims  called  ■ 
great  ^end,  (Man.  Hat.  Call.  Ix  Mtio,  iii.  63.)  bu  another  renion  of 
Itiia  puticolar,  u  we  ihaU  by  and  bf  Me.— Sm  Him.  HiM.  (ML  3d  vr 
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they- array  before  us  fire  long  and  goodly  reasons,  where  the 
word  persecution  clinks  not  a  syllable  of  its  hated  sounds. 
Were  not  these  reasons  the  best  yon  had  to  give  T  Doubt- 
less. Did  you  not  think  them  ample  T  Beyond  a  question. 
And  why,  then,  have  your  eulogists  transcended  your  own 
dietation  T  why  have  they  dared  to  do  so  T  why  have  they 
taken  upon  them  this  unprompted,  uncalled-for  task,  for 
more  than  two  hondred  years,  which  have  tired  at  least  six 
generations  of  mortal  men  into  the  long  sleep  of  death  T 
Why  does  the  cry  rise,  louder  if  any  thing  than  ever,  from 
New  England  Societies,  orations,  songs,  and  dinner-tables. 
The  Pilgrims  landed  atPlymouth,  fugitives  escaping  for  actual 
life  from  persecution  T  Does  not  history  cry,  **  Shame  upon 
such  misrepresentation !  by  the  solemn  testimony  of  facts, 
and  their  own  lips,  they  did  not "  ?  And  yet  this  cry  is  un- 
diminished, and  the  speech,  and  the  lyric,  and  the  feast  go 
their  annual  round.  Baf  if  a  solitary  Churchman  do  ven- 
ture a  single  whisper,  that  Laud  was  as  much  a  martyr  as 
the  Puritans  were  pilgrims,  such  a  storm  of  hisses,  sneers, 
and  execrations,  pelts  his  luckless  head,  as  might  make  him 
suspect  the  days  of  Martin  Mar-Prelate  were  come  back 
again.  His  only  refuge,  therefore,  (thank  Heaven  a  Puritan 
cannot  take  that  from  him,)  is  to  utter  himself  to  One  who 
is  never  prejudiced,  **  My  soul  is  sore  vexed  :  but  thou,  O 
Lord,  how  long  V* 

P.  S. — A  ninih  reason  might  have  been  added  from 
Chalmers'  Annals,  p.  85,  viz.,  "  They  became  unhappy  in 
their  situation,  because  they  foresaw  the  destruction  of  their 
society  in  the  toleration  they  enjoyed."  Something  like 
this  appears  to  be  Robertson's  account  of  the  matter,  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  History  of  America.  See  also  Bozman's 
Maryland.  Note  O,  p.  376. 

What  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr.  Young  will  not  allow  them  the  honored  title 
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of  Pilgrims,)  give  us  eight  reasons  for  their  removal ;  and 
among  the  eiglit,  the  being  driven  uui  by  persecution,  is  nat 
to  be  found  as  one.  See  them  u-ritteu  by  Higginson  him- 
8elf.— Hutchinson's  Collection,  pp.  24,  27,  28.  If  any  one 
doubts  that  Higginson  wrote  them,  let  him  consult  Fell's 
Salem,  p.  16;  or  pp.  fi9,  70,  of  liis  new  edition,  volume  Arst. 
So,  then,  as  "  i'  '        '     leclare  it,"  (lo  use  Mafiter 

Cotton's  favorite  tlie  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 

nor  the  quasi  ncbusetts,  were  driven  to 

New  England  uy  j. 


LETTER  VII. 


Im  the  last  letter,  my  readers  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  canraas  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  removal  of  the 
Puritans  from  Holland.  In  all  probability,  they  easily  ander- 
stood  how  the  Oolcmial  Secretory,  though  stifi  as  steel  in 
opposition  to  Prelacy,  could  practise  "  a  little  bending,"  to 
avoid  such  anamiable  reasons  as  the  sixth  and  seventh. 
The  Puritans  (let  us  admit  the  current  tale  for  the  object  in 
view,)  were  quarrelled  with  by  the  Government  of  England, 
and  sought  refuge  among  the  Dutch.  There  they  quarrel 
with  one. another  or  their  friends,  "and  the  contention 
was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  departed  asunder, 
one  from  the  other."  Robinson  forsakes  Smith  and  his 
congregation  at  Amaterdam,  though  they  had  "  the  same  re> 
ligious  views."  He  goes  to  Leyden,  where  be  and  bis  preach 
a  ten  years'  homily  to  Calviniats,  oa  breaches  of  the  Sab- 
batb,  and  sundry  other  "things  amiss"  in  theology  and 
morals.    They  receive  "reproofs"   and  "reproachn"  in 
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their  turn.    The  prospect  heeomes  wearisome,  the  neigh- 
borhood thorny,  and  they  determine  to  go  away. 

This  is  the  short,  plain  tale ;  and  what  does  it  say,  but 
that  they  found  it  so  difficult  to  agree  with  any  body,  that 
they  were  willing  to  rbk  the  toils  and  perils  of  any  distance, 
8o  they  might  not  be  contradicted  with  ease  or  safety? 
Wherein,  does  it  make  their  ambition  to  differ  from  theirs, 
who  join  house  to  house,  and  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be 
no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth  ?  (Isa.  v.  8.)  All  this,  too,  when  in  an  official  document 
to  the  commissioners  of  Charles  II.,  they  style  themselves 
**  voluntary  exiles  firom  our  dear  native  coiwtry  ;"*  and 
when  the  pleading  Secretary  firames  "painfull"  sentences  to 
prove  that  the  pec^le  of  Holland  did  not  drive  them  out, 
but  they  went  of  their  own  firee  choice  and  motion.  Now, 
let  us  grant  both  statements.  They  were  **  voluntary  exiles" 
from  Elngland :  they  left  Holland  of  **  their  own  free  choice 
and  motion."  Still,  can  it  be  an  astonishing  riddle  that 
England  should  help  them  to  such  volitions — nay,  should 
have  helped  them  therein  somewbat  impatiently ;  when  they 
could  not  abide  those  who  entertained  ''  the  same  religious 
views,"  nor  endure  the  company  of  Calvinists,  who  had  so  de- 
tested Arminianism  as  to  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  its  great- 
est advocates,  and  banish  another  from  his  native  land? 
Was  it  an  enigma,  that  England  should  not  love  those  who 
could  not  love  even  their  favorite  Calvinism,  when  them 
selves  could  not  control  its  destinies,t  though  Calvinism  of 

•  Mttfli.  Hist.  CoU.  3d  series,  viu.  73. 

t  Master  John  Wilson's  dying  testimony  was,  that  contempt  of  Pori- 
tmn  authority  in  Charch  and  State  might  be  the  rain  of  the  country.  It 
was  in  his  view  the  crying  sin  of  the  times ;  unless  their  "  luxury  and 
doth"  were  its  equal. — Emerson's  First  Church,  p.  104. 

This  is  such  sorry  testimony,  that  Mr.  Emerson  would  fain  persuade 
vs  the  Puritan  patriarch  was  in  his  dotage.  He  seems  to  forget  that  he 
had  just  nid,  this  testimony  was  drawn  out  of  him  by  a  crowd  of  fnejids. 
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such  J  le  Tirloe  as  lo  sacrifice  men  like  Barnevell  and 

Grotiiis  wil  out  a  sigh  J  " 

Paas  wc  now  from  ihia,  to  the  next  advance  in  onr  Pil- 
grims' Pro  ress,  and  let  us  imagine  ihetn,  after  leaving  Pre- 
latiHia  and  Ualvinists  dike  behind,  stepping  out  upon  that 
memorable  rock,  wliich  "  as  a  beacon  upon  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  and  as  ar  n  hdl,"  marks  the  com- 

mencement of  all  i  on  this  transatlantic  soil. 

Their  poeterit;  hate  ds  and  relics,  by  rigtit  of 

"  uninterrupted  sm^i  t  they  have  ncverthdess 

dignified  the  birth  Ik's  Puritanic  fame,  as  a 

day  for  something  iai  than  red  letters  in  a 

Calendar.     They  rock   itself  more  honor, 

than  a  Papist  woui  a  leg  of  8l.  Ignatius,  or  a 

Prelalist  would  nccor  :raied  church.  They  have 

not  worshipped  it,  indeed;  fot-  I'^riM  never  iMrsAfps 
relics,  he  only  bestows  upon  tliiem  "darilH)n<»''8hd'venera- 
tion."t  But  they  hife  called  it  by  a  name,  as  sacred  aa 
might  be  given  to  the  purest  heart,  which  was  ever  a 
temple  for  the  Holy  Ohost  They  have  called  it  "  bancti- 
mnl"}" 

Now  by  the  side  of  something  thus  exalted,  beyond  Pa- 


'«  S«  Note  74. 


beoiuc  oriiis"iiniraveringfaiib  and  prophetic  qncii."  WilaoDnodoDbi 
•poke  out  plaiDlf,  aod  witboot  fear,  beooK  he  was  on  bia  deeth-bed. 
And  had  bis  iangaage  but  hanoTtd  Puritanism,  as  mnch  aa  il  candfrnned 
il,  initrad  of  finding  him  kI  dtiwn  ae  an  old  driveller,  ne  ihould  have 
seen  him  compared  to  Moms  in  (he  book  oT  Deuteronomy :  "  His  ejre 
waa  not  dim,  nor  his  nBlnral  force  abated."  Poor  Sir  John,  your  bonrsly 
has  robbed  yoa  of  ■  qilendid  epitaph  ! — I  mef  Sir  John  ;  for  the  PuriUna. 
nnable  to  call  Paul  and  James,  &e.  by  tbe  name  of  aainf,  gave  ihem  the 
title  of  a  itiigU.  Thua  Sir  Paol,  Sir  Jamea,  &«.  Thi*  waa  enother  of 
their  ways  lo  avoid  Popery! — Maskell'a  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  pp.  175, 176. 

•  Watkina*!  Biog  IMct.  p.  586.  I  Creed  of  Pope  Piua  IV. 

t  See  BoBloti  Cdnmbian  Cenline!  ibr  March  3, 1835. 
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pislical  relics  or  Prelatical  cathedrals,  is  the  fit  place  to  ex- 
amine that  wondrous  piece  of  parchment,  to  which  I  have 
again  and  again  referred,  and  on  which  Puritan  hopes 
grounded  as  pertinacious  and  as  just  a  claim,  as  that  of  piH 
pal  Spaniards,  when  half  the  globe  was  given  them  by 
Heaven's  Vicar  for  the  whole.  King  James  was  no  Pope, 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  heaven's  viceregent,  when  disposed, 
through  his  patent  to  the  Plymouth  Council,  to  sanction  or 
connive  at  Puritan  appetites  for  **  the  entire  property"  of 
that,  which  A  p.  Laud  said  they  had  fallen  quite  in  love  with  : 
I  mean  the  soUd  soil.^  And  here  I  cannot  perhaps  do 
better,  than  give  Mr.  Bancroft's  version  of  this  most  com- 
prehensive instrument ;  for  he  is  a  gentleman  having  an 
inkling  for  philosophic  views  and  statesmanlike  descriptions, 
and  a  devotee  of  sententious  brevity. 

The  company  in  England  with  whom  the  Puritans  had 
leagued  themselves,  under  the  ban  of  whose  princely  privi- 
leges they  exi>ected  to  grow  from  a  mustard  seed  into  '*  the 
greatest  of  trees,"  were  incorporated  as  **  The  Council  es- 
tablished at  Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the 
planting,  ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  New  England  in 
America."t  "  The  territory,"  says  Mr.  B.,**  conferred  on  the 
patentees  in  absolute  property,  with  unlimited  jurisdiction, 
the  sole  powers  of  legislation,  the  appointment  of  all  officers 
and  all  forms  of  government,  extended  in  breadth  from  the 
40th  to  the  48th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  length  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  :  that  is  to  say,  nearly  all  the 
inhabited  British  possessions  in  the  north  of  the  United 
States,  all  New  England,  New-York,half  of  New  Jersey,  very 
nearly  all  Pennsylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the 
west  of  these  States,  comprising,  and  at  the  time  believed  to 
comprise  much  more  than  a  million  of  square  miles,  capable 
of  sustaining  far  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 

•  Land's  Troubles,  p.  142.  f  Bancroft,  i.  372. 
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were,  by  ^le  signature  or  King  James,  given  «way  to  a 

single  corpu  ion  within  the  realm,  compofied  of  but  forty 
individuals.  The  grant  was  ab:<olute  and  exclusive ;  it  con- 
ceded the  land  and  the  islands,  the  rivers  and  the  harbors  ; 
the  mines  and  the  fisheries.  Without  the  leave  of  the 
Council  of  Plymouth,  not  a  ship  might  sail  into  a  harbor 
from  Newfoundland  t.  '  ■  -■  ■  ^f  Philadelphia,  not  a 
skin  might  be  purchae  ior,  not  a  <ish  might  be 

caught  on  the  coast,  n  t  might  tread  the  soil. 

"  "  "  The  patent  leil  «  at  the  mercy  of  the 

unrestrained  power  of  on  ;   and  it  was  under 

concessions  from  thai  ,  contirmcd  indeed  by 

the  English  monarch,  is  the  most  favorable  to 

colonial  liberty  were  t  This  last  hint   is  cor- 

roborated, by  Mr.  Grii,  Ect  to  King  Charles  I. 

also.  "  It  is  indeed  t  strange  coiDcidence,  that  this  arbi- 
trary prince,  at  the  very  time  be  was  exercising  the  sternest 
despotism  over  the  royalists  in  Virginia,  should  have  been 
cherishing  the  principles  of  liberty  in  New  England."* 

It  may  appear  somewhat  aingular,  that  such  an  instru- 
ment could  ever  have  been  obtained  from  any  monarch. 
But  there  were  conspiring  causes,  which  influenced  the 
"  especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion"  of 
the  royal  mind.  Noble  dependents  were  to  be  provided  for. 
Flatterers  were  to  be  rewarded.  Complainants  wanted 
hush-money.  Merchants  desired  encouragement.  Com- 
merce sought  for  guidance,  adventure,  and  protection.  And 
lastly,  "  and  which  was  not  the  least,"  as  the  Plymouth 
Secretary  phrases  it,  the  turbulent  might  be  removed,  and 
vent  their  spleen  where  its  nitric  fumes  might  be  less  cor- 
rosive, or  spend  themselves  like  a  bomb-shelt  bursting  in 
upper  air.  The  king  promised  to  connive  at  even  their 
Puritanism,  "  provided  they  behaved  peaceably  \"t  a  tole- 

*  North  America,  i.  260.    Compan  Burk's  Virginia,  ii.  ft. 
t  Belknnp'i  Biog.  i.  365.— Chalnei^  Annali,  pp.  85. 86. 
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rtble  proofy  by  the  way,  that  at  home  they  had  behaved  in 
any  manner  but  a  peaceable  one,  under  the  influence  of  that 
ecclesiastical  system.  There  were  Puritans  among  the 
high  and  the  mighty,  {**  people  of  distinguished  family  and 
fortune,"  as  Mr.  Graham  calls  them,  N.  America  i.  257,) 
who,  whether  for  political,  commercial,  or  religious  reasons, 
labored  to  advance  the  views  of  their  humbler  brethren — 
humbler  I  mean  in  rank  or  opulence.  Beyond  a  question, 
they  knew  the  hazard  of  the  game  they  played  at,  and 
were  not  a  little  anxious  to  secure  some  distant  place  of  re- 
fuge, should  their  hopes  be  blown  and  lost.  Says  the  au- 
thor of  European  settlements  in  America,  (ii.  140,)  "  This 
colony  [Plymouth]  received  its  principal  assistance  from 
the  discontent  of  several  great  men.  of  the  Puritan  party, 
who  were  its  protectors,  and  who  entertained  a  design  of 
settling  among  them  in  New  England,  if  they  should  fail  in 
the  measures  tiiey  were  pursuing,  for  establishing  the  liberty 
and  reforming  the  religion  of  their  mother  country"* — es- 
tablishing a  liberty  and  religion,  our  author  might  have 
added,  which  made  even  Presbyterians  groan  !  The  cele- 
brated Presbyterian,  Walker,  called  the  reign  of  such  liberty 
and  religion,  "  The  English  Anarchy."t  These  various 
causes  and  interests,  combined  and  operating,  hatched  a 
golden  egg,  which  no  one  of  them  alone  could  perhaps  have 
brought  to  light. 

And  yet  so  strange,  so  wayward  is  human  nature,  that 
while  the  Puritans  wanted  all  the  benefits  which  Charters 
would  convey,  they  were  nevertheless,  (though  at  the  hazard 
of  sawing  off  the  limb  between  themselves  and  the  tree,) 
sorely  tempted  to  dispute  a  king*s  right  to  grant  them.  The 
House  of  Commons,  where  there  were  men  who  looked 


»  Dr.  Morse  endonies  this.     Geography,  p.  157.  ed.  1793. — Raynal 
does  also.     West  Indies,  v.  1 80. — See  also  Note  75. 
t  Biog.  Univeraelle,  vol.  50,  p.  85. 
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anxiously  to  ew  England  as  a  dernier  t 
Sir  Ferdinnodo  Gorges,  the  Presidenl  of  the  Pljm 
CouDcil,  and  required  him  lo  deliver  up  his  Patent,  because 
forsooth  it  was  a  king's  monopoly  !•  How  completely  this 
illustrates  their  ungracious  demeanor  towards  royally. 
They  would  cut  off  the  hand  that  blessed  them,  if  it  was 
linked  lo  a  royal  shoi  Charles  11.,  when  he  or- 

dered   the  writ  of  '  be  issued  against  the 

Gorernmenl  of  Mass:  ;uoied  from  the  Journal 

of  a  Puritan  House  oi  id  told  them  they  were 

■  monopoly,  built  up  b  ,  he  might  have  made 

his  court  ring  with  loi  than  when  the  bribe  of 

SOOO  guineas  was  hi  blished.|     Bui  Charles 

resorted  to  other  argui  ;  one  about  a  monopoly 

was  left  for  ihem  to  empmj  s  much  effect,  and  as 

little  constBtencj,  u  often  marked  their  purpoaea.  They 
weiiied  out  the  Plymouth  Company,  when  they  had  obtained 
a  better  means  of  accomplishing  their  aims  ;  to  wit,  a 
Charter  for  their  own  private  use.  The  Plymouth  Com- 
pany worn  down  with  opposition,  gave  up  their  Patent  of 
their  own  accord  ;  but  the  Puritans  clung  to  the  Charter 
over  which  they  exercised  entire  control,  as  the  body  clings 
lo  the  spirit — to  the  latest  gasp. 

But  I  am  insensibly,  and  almost  unavoidably,  anticipate 

•  Maaa.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  sprips.  vi.  66.  67.  Brlknap'i  Biog.  i.  369. 
Pownall  on  ihe  Colonid,  pp.  48,  49,  foarth  cdilion. 

t  The  RpiBCopol  king  gnnltil,  bui  the  Puriun  Hook  would  net,  the 
right  of  w  If- IB  IB  lion— I  he  very  ihing  our  falhen  of  '76  ToDghl  and  bled 
fiwi— Chttlmera' Revolt  of  llie  Colonies,  i.  35.  We  see,  then,  to  whom 
(lie  necessity  for  B  Revoloiion  in  '76.  may  ultimately  be  (raced.  HaJ  the 
PDritatw  prnniiied  the  king  to  make  his  grsnis  of  seir-iaiatioD  unrr- 
baked,  ■  ptecedpni  would  have  brrn  cstabli»hed,  wiiicii  would  have  made 
a  Revolution  snd  >  civil  war  needless.  While  ihe  men  ntioM  forpfs- 
Atn  would  not  prevent  mich  Bwful  conirqiipjicpii,  Bre  ihe  very  men  who 
now  Btcribe  ihoae  conseqarncee  to  Epiacopacy ! 

t  Cbalmera,  p.  413. 
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iiig ;  the  portions  of  this  history  so  run  together.  While 
the  Plymouth  Patent  was  the  best  which  offered,  the  Puri- 
tans were  by  no  means  backward  to  make  the  most  of  it ; 
monopoly  though  it  were,  and  **  a  grievance  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." The  story  usually  told,  of  course  is,  that  the 
proposition  to  avail  themselves  of  the  shelter  and  privileges 
of  the  Plymouth  Council  came  from  themselves — that  the 
Leyden  Puritans,  «.  g,  first  resolved  to  abandon  Holland,  of 
"  their  own  free  choice  and  motion."  But  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  who  was  under  no  temptation  to  misstate,  and 
whom  the  House  of  Commons  pronounced  *'  a  gentleman  of 
honor  and  worth,"*  presents  us  with  a  very  different  tale. 
He  says  that  the  Virginia  Company,  being  somewhat  straits 
ened  in  their  means,  were  advised  to  make  offers  t  to  the 
Puritans  in  Holland  ;  who  if  they  had  "  such  freedom  and 
liberty  as  might  stand  with  their '  likings,"  would  work 
cheaper  for  them  than  others.  He  says  that  the  Puritans 
closed  with  these  offers,  and  sailed  for  New  England ; 
where  finding  "  that  the  authority  they  had  from  the  Com- 
pany of  Virginia  could  not  warrant  their  abode,"  they  ap- 
plied to  him. 

The  current  version  of  their  romance  also  is,  that  their 
sufferings  in  New  England  were  almost  intolerable.  But 
Gorges  declares,  that  they  found  the  country  "  so  prosper- 
ous and  pleasing  to  them,  they  hastened  away  their  ship 
with  order  to  their  Solicitor  to  deal  with"  him,  "  to  be  a 
means  they  might  have  a  grant  from  the  Council  of  New 
England's  affairs  to  settle  in  the  place  ;  which  was  accord- 
ingly performed  to  their  particular  satisfaction,  and  good 
content  of  them  all."} 

This  account  mars  the  poetry  and  sinks  the  pathos  of 

*  MasB.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  Beries,  vi.  66,  67.     B<flknap*8  Biog.  i.  370. 
t  **  To  draw"  others,  and  not  *'  to  be  dravni"  themselvea,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Gorges. — Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  series,  vi.  73. 
t  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  series,  vi.  73. 
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the  i^chersf  >f  leaving  Holland  ;  bui  it  is  too  simple,  sensi- 
ble, self-consistent,  and  disinterested,  to  be  otherwise  than 
true,  f  must  ac&'pl  it,  and  represent  tlie  plan  for  depar- 
ture from  the  ■'  sweet  liberties"  of  a  Cahinislic  territory,  as 
oite  suggested  by  a  company  of  mercnnlite  adventurers; 
wbii,  on  the  one  h-"''  ——■'■'  i-.^-ige  tender  consciences,  if, 
on  ihe  other  hand,  flhosc  consciences  would 


do  tlieir  best  to  ren  pany'a  exbauateil  coffers. 

This  plan   was  o  rcantile  speculators,   and 

was  entered  into  as  ampact ;  in  which  "  such 

freedom  and  liberty  I  wiih"  the  "  likings"  of 


one  of  the  contriicf  s  specified  as  aa  actual 

consideration,  alon  matters  of  per  cenlage, 

ships,  and  trade.    Pi:  .rilan  rhymes,  Puritan  ora- 

tors, and  Puritnn  historians,  may  pul  a  fiirer  and  more  spirit- 
ual representation  upon  these  unpoetic  facts.  But  the  plain, 
unvarnished  statements  of  Gorges,  will  always  look  a  hun- 
dred-fold more  like  the  naked,  natural  truth.* 

There  is  another  point  brought  plainly  out  by  the  nar- 
rative of  Gorges,  and  which  should  be  particularly  observed. 
I  believe  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  readers  of 
Puritan  history,  who  would  throw  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  halo  of  romance  about  it,  to  confound  the  connexion  of 
the  Puritans  with  the  Virginia  Company  and  the  Plymouth 
Conncil,  and  to  transfer  all  the  hardness  of  their  bargain 
with  the  former,  to  their  patent  under  the  latter.  Their 
bargain  with  the  Virginia  Company  was  a  close  one ;  for  as 
Gorges  , testifies  the  funds  of  the  company  were  low,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  count  their  coppers.  "  The  terms  of 
the  contract,"  says  Mr.  BancroU,  "  were  deemed  exceed- 
ingly Betere."t    And  the  impositions  of  the  contract,  if 

■  Even  Huichiiuon  admila  s  Mrong  donb)  about  religion's  concern  in 
"  the  lelilFinent"  of  North  America,  He  BacribcB  ila  "iir<«eR(  flonrish- 
iug  Male"  lo  tbai  eanae.— Hatch.  HiM.  i.  11. 
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they  were  such,  if  they  suhmitted  to  them  blindly,  have 
been  "'aggravated  when  convenient;"  as  Baxter,  in  his 
Reformed  Liturgy,  (p.  64,)  actually  allows  a  minister  to  do 
with  the  sins  of  the  impenitent.  One  would  think,  that  the 
iron  of  feudal  bondage  was  all  the  while  entering  into  their 
souls.  But  the  exact  truth  is,  as  Gorges  states,  that  their 
fealty  to  the  Virginia  Company  was  of  short  duration  ;  for 
finding,  or  suspecting  themselves  to  be  out  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  of  course  out  of  its  protection,  they  forthwith  ap- 
plied to  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Plymouth  Council,  to  be 
brought  under  the  wing  of  a  better  corporation.  Their 
wishes  were  complied  with,  to  the  "  particular  satisfaction 
and  griod  content  of  them  all."  And  even  Mr.  Bancroft  is 
constrained  to  admit,  that  their  agent  in  London  *'  obtained 
from  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  concessions  equal  to  all  his 
desires."* 

How  worse  than  idle  then,  how  unfair,  and  how  untrue, 
to  represent  them  as  distressed  by  a  bargain,  in  which  they 
were  not  the  applicants  but  the  applied-to ;  and  that  they 
wrung  hard  concessions  from  those,  who  took  advantage  of 
their  needs,  instead  of  being  themselves,  by  '*  their  own  free 
choice  and  motion,"  the  accepters  of  a  scheme  and  tcrmsy 
proposed  to  them  by  a  mercantile  association  !  And  how 
still  more  destitute  of  truth  and  fairness,  the  picture,  which 
represents  them  grinding  in  such  a  sort  of  prison-miU,  as 
that  at  which  poor  Gorton  labored  ;t  when  lo !  they  were 
soon  situated  under  better  auspices,  to  the  particular  satis- 
faction and  good  content  of  every  soul  among  them,  with 
all  their  desires  responded  to.  Trahit  sua  quemque  volup- 
tas  :  if  such  a  situation  could  not  please  them,  where  could 
they  have  found  one,  in  which  contentment  would  have 
seen  them  professedly  more  true  disciples  ? 

•  Bancroft,  i.  320. 

t  Spark*!  American  Biograpby,  3d  series,  v.  364. 
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And  much  poetry  and  rhetoric  too  is  oflen  wasted  upon 
the  sufferings,  which  ihe  Puritans  at  first  endured  from  ihe 
inhoepitable  soil  aiicl  clime  of  young  New  Englnnd.  Many 
a  senlimeuial  eye  sees  nothing  but  pmchedcorn  upon  thpir 
table,  and  an  avalanche  of  snow  upon  their  roof."  Gorges 
admils,  that  when  they  landed  at  Plymouth  many  of  ihem 
were  weak  and  fe  e  goes  on  to  say,  "  they 

iiorp  not  many  da>  re  ibey   had  gotten   both 

health  and  streng  imfori  of  the  air,  the  store 

of  tiah  and  fowl, '  loleiome  roots  and  herbs 

tile  country  a&brac  civil  respect  tlie  uatives 

u^ed  towards  them  to  their  happiness  in  so 

great  extremity  the  And  to  this  the  Puritan 

historian  Trumbull  "  In  New  England,  Provi- 

dence had  prepared  tiie  t..j  .„.  ...eir  settlement.  The  un- 
common mortality  in  1617  had  in  a  manner  depopulated 
that  part  of  the  country,  in  which  they  began  their  planta- 
tion. They  found  fields  which  had  been  planted,  without 
owners,  and  a  fine  country  round  them,  in  some  measure 
cultivated,  without  an  iQhabitant."t 

It  will  be  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  the  attractions  of 
this  "  fine  country"  were  utterly  unknown  and  unthought-of, 
by  the  humble-minded  Puritans.  But  this  could  hardly  be. 
Captain  Smith's  description  of  New  England,  where  he 
displayed  upon  his  very  title-page  "  the  proofe  of  the  present 
benefit  this  country  affbords;  whither,  this  present  yeare 
1616,  eight  voluntary  Ships  are  gone  to  make  further  try- 
tie,"  was  published  no  less  than  four  years  before  the  ex- 

"  See  Note  76. 


■  Man.  Hist,  Coll.  3d  Kries,  »i.  73. 

I  Tmmbutl's  United  Sliles,  p.  72.— So  says  Gov.  Winihrop.  in  a 
letter  lo  hia  wn  in  England.  "  Here  can  be  no  want  of  any  thing,  lo 
Ihoae  who  bring  means  to  riiM  oul  of  the  earth  and  aea." — He,  loo, 
would  tempt  the  rich.— Savage's  Wini.  i.  375. 
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pedition  in  the  Mayflower.*  And  Smith  himself  was  not 
unknown  to  the  adventurers  from  Leyden.  He  would  have 
sailed  with  them  to  Plymouth,  and  might  have  been  of  im- 
mense service  to  them,  if  they  would  have  recompensed  his 
persona]  experience  and  ingenuity.  But  the  Pilgrims  pre- 
ferred his  books  and  maps  to  his  more  costly  self;  because, 
as  he  says  in  his  quaint  way,  they  were  '*  much  better 
cheap."  No  wonder  he  should  add  somewhat  of  a  philo- 
sophic comment  on  their  penuriousness.  "  Many  other 
have  used  the  like  good  husbandry,  that  have  payed  sound- 
ly in  trying  their  self-willed  conclusions." t 

That  New  England  soon  became  in  Puritanic  eyes  an 
£1  Dorado,  however  some  may  suppose  it  was  at  first  con- 
templated but  as  a  mere  place  of  refuge  from  the. storms  of 
persecution,  is  amply  evident  from  the  fact,  that  emigration 
to  it  became  such  a  perfect  tide,  that  it  was  checked  by 
Government.}  But  this,  in  Puritan  historians,  is  no  proof 
that  New  England  was  becoming  a  most  desirable  abode ;  it 
only  evinces  another  burst  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Pre- 
latical  authorities.  But  how,  or  why,  should  a  Government 
which  all  along  had  countenanced  their  going,  at  last  ar- 
rest it  ?  because  of  their  hatred  of  their  faith,  and  desire  to 
have  them  longer  within  reach  of  persecution's  fangs  ?  So 
multitudes  would  say,  and  spontaneously  believe.  But  let 
us  hear  the  uncommitted  Gorges,  on  this  delicate  subject. 
**  The  reason  of  that  restraint,"  he  affirms,  **  was  grounded 
upon  the  several  complaints  that  came  out  of  those  parts,  of 
the  divers  sects  and  schisms  that  were  amongst  them  all, 
contemning  the  public  government  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  And  it  was  doubted  that  they  would,  in  short  time, 
wholly  shake  off  the  royal  jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign 

*  MasB.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  series,  vi.  95. 
f  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  u.  263. 

X  Eorop.  Sett.  ii.  140,  141. — ^*  The  passion  for  land"  became  a  per- 
fect epidemic. — Bancroft's  United  States,  i.  328. 

7* 
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Ma^netrate."*  And  what  then  was  the  protection  that 
England  assumed  to  herself,  in  such  threntening  circum- 
stances— circumslances  which  the  aAer  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts more  and  more  deselopeii  I  This,  says  Gorges,  on 
the  pa»e  just  quoted  :  She  insisted  none  should  go.  until 
they  had  taken  "the  nnthn  nf  nnnremacy  and  allegiance." 
But  this  the  Puritans  sent  to."     They  would 

sooner   desert    the  re  h   or  violence.      They 

might  go  scot-free  wito  m,  if  they  would  swear 

to  be  loyal   to  their  I  ign.     But  thai  they  ob- 

Htinaiely  refused  to  dc  t   docs  this   piore,   but 

what  has  been  proTed  heir  cavils  and  clamors 

were  politicul  rather  '  — ihat  they  wanted  not 

the   Government's    tn  ihe   Government  itself. 

And  as  they  could  not  ot>tain  (heir  fOTemost  aim,  they 
wanted  the  privilege  of  establishing  their  economy  on 
the  "  outside  of  the  world,"  as  they  expressed  it,+  so  it  might 
be  out  of  "  view"  and  beyond  "reach."  "You  may  have 
your  way,"  says  jn  accommodating  King,  "  provided  you  will 
not  use  your  power  agninst  myself,  hut  will  still  be  loyal  to 
authority  at  home."  "No,"  is  the  virtual  answer,  "  we  will 
run  the  gauntlet  first,  and  owe  you  no  allegiance  we  can 
possibly  avoid."  "Then,"  the  reply  is,  "  1  will  stop  you 
if  I  can.""  And  this  Is  persecution — persecution  lo  the 
Qttermost;}  and  the  men  who  suffer  it  are,  (when  they  are 
supplicating  for  a  charter,)  are  terribly  afraid  they  shall  "  lose 
their  interest  in  the  English  nation — ihey  being  desirous 
rather  to  enlarge  his  Majesty's  dominions,  an4  to  live  under 
their  natural  Prince!" 

Well,  we  have  the  major  portion  of  the  Lej-den  congre- 


Belknap'B  Biognphy,  i 
44,45. 
I  KnicbinKD,  i.  448.  t  Neal'a  New  Ecgluid,  i.  151. 
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gallon  established  around  Plyraoath  Bay  at  last :  whether 
the  whole  came  over,  Dr.  Morse  says  must  remain  uncer- 
tain.* But  as  the  advocates  of  Puritanic  exclusive  privi- 
leges would  fain  incline  us  to  believe,  they  were  destined  to 
be  disturbed  afresh  by  Prelatic  neighbors.  The  Plymouth 
Council  gave  a  patent  to  a  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  in 
1633,  for  a  tract  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  This  gentleman 
was  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  New  England ;  and 
with  him  came  one  William  Morrell,  an  Episcopalian  in 
holy  orders,  who  was  to  be  his  compeer  in  the  Church ! 
Thb  was  an  ominous  step  indeed.  But  (a  most  singular 
fact !)  it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  an  English  bishopric, 
which  this  country  was  ever  destined  to  behold.  The  set^ 
tlement  of  Gorges  did  not  succeed,!  and  Morrell  never  as- 
sumed any  powers  which  might  have  been  intrusted  to  him : 
in  fact,  was  so  modest  and  so  prudent,  that  though  he  re- 
sided in  New  England  above  a  year,  he  never  mentioned 
his  intended  character,  till  just  before  his  departure  to 
his  native  land.}  He  lefl  behind  him  a  poem  on 
New  England,  in  Latin  and  English,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  at  the  reference 
just  given.  And  thus  ended  an  expedition  which  was 
looked  upon  by  many,  as  likely  to  bring  with  it  Star  Cham- 
bers, High  Commissions,  and  Archbishops.  It  did  not 
vaunt  itself;  and  so  Mr.  Bancroft  permits  it  to  depart  with 
a  quiet  sneer.  "  They  came  to  plant  a  hierarchy  and  a 
General  Government,  and  they  produced  only   a  fruitless 

•  (reograpby,  p.  157. 

t  Gorges  himself  telU  us  why.  Because  the  Puritans  at  Plymoath, 
hearing  he  was  in  trouble  at  home,  drew  off  from  his  son,  and  left  him 
'*  disabled  to  do  any  thing  to  purpose." — Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  series, 
vi.  74. 

X  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  1st  series,  i.  125.  Davis's  Morton,  p.  109.  Bay- 
lies' Plym.  i.  125. 
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quarrel  uDd  a  dull  poem."*  It  was  unquestionably  Lieiler, 
hotvever,  for  Episcopacy  to  end  ita  attempts  in  that  "dull" 
way,  than  to  write  il3  temper,  as  Draco  and  as  Purilanism 
wrote  their  laws  and  deeds,  in  cbaracters  of  blood.  What 
would  not  OoY.  Winthrop  have  given,  in  those  final  hours 
when  he  bitterly  repented  havine  been  the  inslrument  of 
Puritan  cruelty, t  if  I  such  a  stupid  crime  to 

anmer  for  I 

There  is  nothing  e  particularly  to  allude 

to  at  this  period  of  the  !w  England  ;  and  1  will 

here  bid  Plymouth  fan  irn  to  the  Charters  of 

Massachusetts.      Befoi  hoivcfcr,  I    cheerfully 

quote  a  compliroeot  ft'  ,  that,  "  However  rigid 

the  New  Plymouth  co  ave  been,  at  their  first 

separation  from  the  Cburcii .  tigiand,  let  they  never  dis- 
covered that  persecuting  spirit  which  we  have  seen  in  Has- 
gachuaetts.''^  And  sorry  am  I  to  find,  that  Massachusetts 
should  have  so  little  respected  Plymouth,  as  to  keep  it  in 
perpetual  awe,  and  make  one  of  the  disturbers  of  its  peace 
a  member  of  its  General  Court,  because  he  was  "  a  daring 
trader  among  the  Indians."^  Massachusetts,  as  we  know, 
finally  swallowed  Plymouth  up  alive,  and  she  became  but 
one  of  her  fourteen  counties;  pretty  much  as  she  remains 
at  the  present  day.  When  the  deed  was  done,  and  Plymouth 
ceased  to  be  a  separate  colony  in  1691,  her  agent  in  Eng- 
land could  not  refrain  from  bitter  objurgation.  He  thus 
wrote  home  to  the  last  Governor.    "  All  the  frame  of  heaven 


•  BaDcrofi,  i.  326.— Belknap,  bowerer,  complifnentB  Morrcll.  Frr- 
lilpa  becanae  be  did  nol  inrn  out  ao  Archbishop  Laud.     Biog.  i  368. 

t  Belknup's  Biog.  ii.  356.     SHvagr's  Wint.  U.  174. 

t  dog.  p.  156.— Compare  Chalmen*  Annali,  p.  97. —  Msrve  doabl- 
len  hud  ChBlmer^  mtimony  in  hia  rft ;  bnt,  u(  mode,  he  mallifiea  it. 
For  example.  Cbalmen  doei  not  ny  "  mvcr  discovered,"  bul  "  Kldom 
discDveTcd." 

4  B«)iUn'  PIrmoudi,  Fi.  i.  pp.  139,  133, 317,  and  Dotea. 
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mores  on  one  axis,  and  the  whole  of  New  England's  interest 
seems  designed  to  be  loaden  on  one  bottom,  and  her  partic* 
ular  motions  to  concentrate  to  the  Massachusetts  tropic."* 

Come  we  now  to  that  ascendant  Colony,  which  im- 
pressed multitudes  about  its  designs  upon  New  England,  as 
Cesar  impressed  Cato  about  his  designs  upon  the  world. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  A.  D.  1629,  King  Charles  I.  granted 
a  Charter  to  certain  individuals,  styled  "  the  Company  of 
Massichusetts  Bay."  And  this  charter,  when  it  had  been 
vacated  under  a  writ  of  quo  wammio,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1684,  was  followed  by  another  from  William  and  Mary,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1691.  Thus  a  charter,  and  a  royal 
charter,  with  the  stamp  of  monopoly  and  popular  grievance 
on  its  front,  is,  notwithstanding,  you  see,  the  banner  under 
which,  sooner  than  live  in  such  a  place  as  Holland,  with  its 
freedom  for  conscience  and  the  austerest  Calvinism,  anti- 
monarchists  and  anti-Churchmen  are  content  to  sail. 

And,  what  is  singular  indeed,  they  loved  such  charters 
better,  absolutely  better,  than  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Puri- 
tanic Parliament  In  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
1651 ,  there  was  a  rumor  that  their  royal  charter  would  be 
taken  from  them.t  Thereupon  a  long,  circuitous,  and  most 
peculiar  address  was  forwarded  to  Parliament ;  in  which,  lest 
it  appear  that  the  Colony  had  been  a  charge  at  its  founda- 
tion to  the  parent  country,  they  represent  themselves  as  hav- 
ing left  home  rich,  and  spent  money  freely  :  in  which  again, 
lest  they  appear  rich  now,  and  thus  become  a  mark  for  politi- 
cal cupidity,  they  represent  themselves  as  living  in  "  a  mean 
and  low  condition ;"  and  in  which,  finally,  so  much  greater  is 
their  fear  of  republicans  than  of  a  monarch,  they  importu- 
nately supplicate  that  **  it  shall  go  no  worse  with  them  than 
it  did  under  the  late  King.''     The  document  may  be  found 

•  Baylies*  Plymouth,  Ft.  iv.  p.  138. 

t  The  address,  or  petition,  itself  shows  this. 


ID  the  ippendix  to  Hutchinson's  first  volume  of  his  history, 
and  is  altogether  one  of  the  tnoet  unique  Bpecimens  of  Pu- 
ritHDJc  logic,  and  Puritanic  love  of  gain  and  power,  which 
can  any  where  be  found. 

The  tyrannical  patronage  of  one  monarch  rather  than  a 
hundred,  is  then  that  which  suits  the  preferences  of  Puritans. 
Under  this  they  feel  a  :ing  to  erect  a  new  politi- 

cs! constitution,  whici  to  the  terms  of  the  old 

oath,  they  might  "  b(  heir  presence."      There 

was  no  hope  for  indep  er  a  Parliament.     There 

was  such  hope  under  ape  which  was  ultimately 

fruition.     No  wonder  royal  charters  so  dearly, 

when  not  called  to  dii  erits  in  a  Iluuse  of  Com- 

mons, but  to  enjoy  the  i  in  a  house  exclusively 

their  own.  Bad,  then,  as  mugs  arc,  Protestant  Episcopal 
ones  are  useful  for  some  purposes.  lodepeodence  may,  in 
in  some  way  or  other,  be  gleaned  out  of  their  charters.  But 
Puritan  Parliaments  and  Popish  Kings  are  utterly  impracti- 
cable :  they  offer  not  a  hook  to  hang  a  hope  on.  We  have 
seen  how  the  Puritans  dreaded  their  own  Parliament,  in  the 
document  from  Hutchinson's  appendix.  A  document  in 
the  same  appendix  will  show,  how  they  dreaded  Oliver 
Cromwell  also,  who  had  formed  a  strange  plan  for  having 
some  of  them,  as  they  express  it,  "transplanted  into  Ire- 
land." And  now,  as  neither. Parliaments  nor  my  Lord  Pro- 
tector give  them  any  satisfaction,  let  us  suppose  them  Hu- 
guenots, who  had  felt  the  weight  of  a  hand,  that  could  de- 
stroy so  solemn  an  edict  as  that  of  Nantes  with  a  single 
blow.  What  could  they  have  acquired  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  the  "Grand  Monarquet"  Firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death,  would  have  been  their  answer,  for  supplications 
in  behalf  of  conscience  there.* 

But  charters  can  be  obtained  from  a  Protestant  Episco- 
•  Miller'*  Phil,  of  Hist.  iv.  104,  ibows  how  the  lo«n  of  ihe  Hague- 
Dot!  were  iadirecilr  a  gnat  gain  (o  the  Puriuni. 
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pal  monarch  one  of  which  could  be  cherished  "  as  the  most 
precioas  boon/'*  and  a  second  hailed  "  almost  as  another 
magna  charia  of  liberty."t  And  still  such  a  monarch  is 
stigmatized,  as  no  better  than  a  Papist  himself,  as  a  ruthless 
oppressor  of  consciences,  and  a  foe  to  the  liberties  of  his 
subjects.  Sooner  than  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  they 
will  fly  from  their  native  land,  like  deserters,  to  ''the  outside 
of  the  world." 

Can  we  not  now  see,  how  much  of  truth  there  is,  and 
how  much  of  €id  captandum  declamation,  in  the  flings  of 
Puritans  at  Churchmen,  with  a  king  as  their  civil  head;  de- 
nouncing them  as  **  mere  formalists,  angry  bigots,  fiery 
zei^lots,  sons  of  violence,  furious  persecutors,  Popishly  af* 
fected,  haters  of  godliness  and  godly  men  V*X  Is  it  not  a 
part  of  a  Puritan's  destiny  to  vituperate  prelatical  England? 
have  not  the  Fates  ordained  him  to  it  ?  He  can  take  a 
charter  from  her,  indeed,  and  like  the  buyer  in  the  market 
say,  (Prov.  xx.  14,)  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught.  It  is  a  stark 
monopoly,  and  a  grievance  to  the  Commonwealth  for  a  king 
(one  man)  to  be  so  lavish  of  exclusive  privileges.  But  when 
he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boasteth  :  his  berated  parch- 
ment becomes  a  most  precious  boon,  and  an  almost  magna 
chatia  of  liberty.  He  sees  in  all  its  pages,  but  one  feature 
against  which  he  can  with  the  slightest  consistency  mur- 
mur, and  that  is  an  exception  of  Papists  from  toleration. 
This  was  found  in  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary,  while 
that  of  Charles  was  silent  upon  the  subject  of  religious  privi- 
eges.  Of  course  he  preferred  that ;  for  then  he  could  deal 
with  religion  as  he  pleased,  and  tolerate  nobody  :  moreover, 
that  Charter  had  no  such  uncomfortable  injunctions,  as  the 


»  Bancroft,!  342. 

t  Story's  Misc.  p.  64. — Compare  Mather's  Life  of  Pkips,  p.  63. 
Hutch.  Hist.  ui.  84. 

X  White's  Letters  to  Dissenters,  i.  8. 
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Dew  one,  about  oaths  to  Government  ;*  and  thus  allowed 
htm  (as  he  understood  it)  to  pay  allegiance  to  no  one  but 
himself.  Still,  King  William's  Chartei  was  no  mean  one 
for  civil  privileges;  and  it  was  taken,  as  the  issue  sbows, 
with  a  determination  to  abide  by  it,  in  all  which  gratified 
hif  ambition,  or  promoted  his  worldly  iniereslH,  and  to  treat 
it  as  a  dead  letter,  wh  ions  did  not  please.  For 

example,  more  than  ll  fore,  had  King  Charles 

U.  issued  a  mandamui  .kers  from  the  gallows; 

and  the  new  Charter  I  ;  body  but  a  Papist.  Yet 

in  1004,  a  man  who  er  pamphlet,  was  impri- 

soned for  nearly  a  wh  ill  his  books,  which  the 

sherilT  could  lay  his  immitted  to  the  Rames.t 

And   ten    years  later,  d    the   Quakers    impor- 

tuning the  Dissenters  in  cn^innu,  lO  remonstrate  uiih  their 
brethren  io  New  England,  against  the  unrepealed  laws 
which  bore  upon  them  with  extreme  severity,  A  letter  was 
written,  at  their  request,  to  show  the  Government  at  home 
that  Dissenters  there  would  not  deny  to  one  anoUier,  what 
Ihey  claimed  for  their  particular  party  I  | 

Such  did  the  Puritans  continue  to  be,  under  a  Charier 
which  pledged  all  but  unbounded  toleration.  As  to  the 
times  of  the  old  Charter,  especially  from  1640  to  1660, 
when,  says  HutchinaoD,<§  Massachusetts  "  approached  very 
near  to  an  independent  commonwealth,"  and  threw  off  all 
disguises — the  days  of  Endicott's  chief  glory — no  language 
could  more  truly  describe  their  temper,  than  that  of  the  au- 
thor, or  authors, II  of  "  European  Setilemenis."  "  The  very 
doctrine  of  any  sort  of  toleration  was  so  odious  to  the  greal- 

*  The  old  charter  empowerrtl,  bul  did  not  require,  the  admiDistralion 
of  mch  oaihBi  became  it  wm  intended  for  a  Company  who  were  to  aiay 
in  England,  arid  not  ran  away  from  it  — See  Bancroft,  i.  343. 

t  Fell!  AnnaU  of  Salem,  pp.  333,  335. 

t  Calamy's  Life  of  Baxter  abridged,  i.  670. 

i  HiM.  ij.  10.  I  London  Gallery  of  Poitraiu,  iii.  34. 
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est  part,  that  ooe  of  the  first  persecutioDs  set  up  here  was 
against  a  small  party,  who  were  hardy  enough  to  maintaia 
that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  lawful  power,  to  use  com- 
pulsory measures  in  affairs  of  religion."* 

And  yet,  these  most  reluctant  yielders  to  toleration,  who 
kept  the  scorpion  whip  of  persecution  lying  by  their  sides, 
when  they  dare  no  longer  use  it,  are,  we  are  told,  among 
persecution's  most  blameless  victims.  They  are  those  **  fa- 
Yorites  with  heaven,"  about  the  "  severe  virtue"  "  of  whose 
rude  intolerance,  the  world  has  been  filled  with  malignant 
calumnies."t  They  are  those  moderate  exclusives,  whose 
"  transient  persecutions"  **  in  self^efence"  **  were  no  more 
than  a  train  of  mists,  hovering  of  an  autumn  morning  over 
the  channel  of  a  fine  river,  that  diffused  freshness  and  fer- 
tility wherever  it  wound."f 

The  Huguenots,  says  Mr.  Smedley  in  one  of  his  in- 
teresting and  able  volumes,^  exhibited  **  the  most  unresists 
ing  patience,"  beneath  a  system  which  would  have  dragoon* 
ed  them  into  Popery.  But  they  might  as  well  have  looked 
for  water  "  from  the  rock  of  flint,"  as  hoped  for  a  drop  of 
mercy  to  put  out  the  well-fed  fires,  beneath  which  they  and 
their  possessions  vanished  like  smoke  away.  The  Puritans 
were  as  unruly  and  libellous,  as  fiery  blood  and  unbridled 
tongues  could  make  them.||  But  they  obtained  privileges, 
securing  to  them  all  the  rights,  comforts,  immunities  and 
hopes,  with  which  social  safety,  and  nearly  entire  political 
independence,  could  enrich  them.  The  only  ugly  and  pro- 
yoking  page  in  a  charter,  **  almost  a  magna  charta  of  lib- 
erty," was  one  authorizing  a  partial  toleration  ;1|  and  that, 


•  Eur.  Sett.  ii.  143.  t  Bancroft,  i.  348. 

t  Bancroft,  i.  463.  ^  Eng.  edit.  iii.  256. 

II  The  CaWiniflts  of  Zurich  called  them  "  vain  brawlers.'*  Compare 
Epistle  to  Titus,  iii.  2. — Zurich  Letters,  p.  364. 

IT  They  thus  speak  of  those  who  advocated  toleration  in  New  Eng- 
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but  Tor  other  pages  of  antidote,  snd  the  power  of  putting 
it  tb  deep,  they  would  willingly  have  treated  as  Jehudi  did 
the  prophet's  scroll.    (Jeremiah  Kxxvi.  23.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  tale  goes  round  and  round,  M 
true  in  its  cycles  as  Trosts  and  comets,  that  they  were  the 
meek,  unjiitied  victims  of  a  stouy  persecution,  that  all  but 
ground  them  into  [  r  requiem  is  chanted  aa 

fOTmally  as  if,  like  (  it  could  shorten  the  pur- 

gation of  the  dead.  im  is  made  to  swell  and 

Boar,  as  if  listening  h  lean  from  from  the  skies 

to  hear  it.     The  ver'  Ihrir  feet  first  touched,  is 

contemplated  with  i  t  surpassed  by  that  of  Mo- 

hammedana  for  the  "  brought  by  Gabriel  to 

Abraham,  and  on  vi-  her  of  the  Faithful  "  left 

the  print  of  his  feet."-  i  m?  spot  is  enclosed  from  all  rude 
and  ignoble  treading,t  and  is  to  be  guarded  with  due  sec- 
tarian vigilance,  to  all  future  time  ;  and  this  by  the  descend- 
ents  of  men,  who  broke  down  the  carved  work  of  Episcopal 
temples  with  axes  and  hammera.|  (Pb.  Ixxiv.  6.)  And  the 
text  to  which  I  have  gone  for  its  ttrms,  they  would  have 
gone  to  for  authority,  to  justify  their  ruthless  demolition. 
Nor  ia  that  all.  A  chip  of  Plymouth's  "  sanctified  rock"  ia 
■s  necessary  a  relic,  for  the  consecration  of  a  "  Church  of 
the  Pilgrims,"  as  the  bones  of  an  apostle  for  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.  Oodwin,  the  infidel,  and  who  wrote  an  essay  on  sepul- 

land :  "  bailing  our  ptople  in  the  ear,  with  a  thiog  thf  y  call  libeny." 
Man.  Hiai.  CotI  3d  wri»,  iv.  3t. 

■  Ch.  Ballet's  Hor,  Bib.  p.  215. 

t  1  did  not  gpcak  of  ihe  iron  railing,  &.C.,  arouniJ  Ihf  Rock,  whrn 
■peaking  of  ihe  [ridcn)  over  il.  Il  would  be  horrible,  however,  for  a  Pa- 
pist 10  put  D  railing  around  ihe  ahiine  of  kii  devoiion. 

t  Sec  Mereuiiua  Rusllcus  by  Ryves,  ed.  1685.  Pi.  li.  116-163,  for 
facta ;  Bome  iilmoai  loo  enormous  to  be  credible. — That,  however,  woa 
not  the  wonl  of  Puriian  fury ;  sacrilege  was  defeadeil  upon  principle  ! 
See  Gaaden's  aniwer  lo  iu  pitas. — Tean  and  Sight  of  the  Church  of 
England,  book  iii.  chapi.  90, 33. 
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ehres  to  procure  honor  for  the  illastrious  dead — an  essay  he 
feared  his  name  wonld  injure — woa]d  encounter  no  rebuke, 
if  he  spent  a  fortune  on  a  Mount  Auburn,  to  procure  repose 
for  Puritan  ashes.  The  jiat  seems  to  have  issued  forth, 
that  as  the  place  where  Puritan  feet  first  rested,  shall  be 
evermore  *'  sanctified/'  so  shall  Puritan  memory  be  ever- 
more glorified.  And  all  this,  too,  comes  from  the  *'  High 
Commission  Court"  of  those,  who  detest  the  *'  man-wor- 
ship" of  the  servile  Prelatist,  and  account  the  rites  and 
ceren>onies  of  even  Protestant  Episcopacy  an  object  for 
ridicule,  it  matters  not  how  reckless,  if  **  well-conducted." 
'*  We  do  not  hesitate,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Andover  Re- 
view, "  to  avow  the  belief,  that  well-conducted  ridicule  is 
a  proper,  and  will  be  a  most  useful  weapon,  against  the 
claims  of  Episcopacy."  And  what  is  one  of  the  first  and 
foremost  things,  on  which  this  ''  well-conducted  ridicule"  is 
made  to  pounce  ?  On  the  habit  of  bowing  the  head  and 
offering  a  silent  prayer,  just  after  entering  the  house  of  God. 
O  tempora  I  O  mores !  and  would  it  then  be  better  to  be 
listless  and  irreverent  ?  But  let  us  not  argue  ;  it  is  better  to 
condemn  such  a  censor  out  of  his  own  brethren's  mouth.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  Calvinists  at  Zurich,  the  Calvinists  of 
Zuingle's  tutoring,  who  would  agree  with  such  a  censor  in 
one  of  his  most  favorite  theories,  (that  which  depreciates 
the  Eucharist  to  an  office  as  low  as  that  of  a  Papal  picture,) 
— it  is  the  custom  of  such  model  Calvinists,  to  do  precisely 
this  same  ridiculous  thing  !* 

And  is  there  no  appeal  from  the  wilfulness  of  those,  who 
poured  abuse  upon  our  fathers,  and  whose  children  are 
solemnly  taught  to  turn  even  our  devotions  into  ridicule  t 
Is  there  no  hope  for  the  reaction  of  honor  or  justice  t 
Fearfully  not.  We  have  waited  for  the  returning  tide  of 
charity  and  wisdom — for  the  sanative  balm  of  time — ''  more 

*  Tomer's  Hist,  of  all  ReUgions,  edit.  1695,  pp.  380,  383,  889. 
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thta  they  that  walch  for  the  morning — I  say  more  than  they 
that  walch  for  the  morning."  Still  they  come  nol.  We 
may  have  the  word  "  Protestant"  over  our  doora,  as  the  Grst 
Church  of  Trinity  Parish,  in  New  York,  had,"  we  may 
stamp  it  on  our  Prayer  Book  ',  but  it  will  read  to  miiny  eyes 


nothing  but  "  Papist." 
09  aolemulj  and  aa 
gue,  "  I  call  God  i 
am,  nor  have  been,  , 
or  Romish  Catholic, 
a  priest,  a  member,  i 
of  the  Church  of  E 
are  Protcstanle  in  r 
Catholic  i  Church,' 
after  the  fashion  of  Koi 


Our  clergy  may  one  and  all  say, 
the  calumniated  Monlar 
r  nngeta  to  wilnesa,  I  nor 
3e  hereafter,  either  Papist, 
Slate  or  of  Religion  ;  but 
the  Church  and  Doctrine 
till,  and  on  our  oalh,  we 
believers  in  "  The  Holy 
>re,  inevitably,  Calholica 
..igh  Rome  be,  as  she  is,  the 


worst  enemy  of  true  Catholicity  it  ever  had  :  since,  but  for 
Rome,  Catholicity  would  have  come  down  to  ua  pure.  So 
Catholic  and  Papist  are,  to  Puritan  eyes,  alt  one  ;  and  he 
who  dares  to  aay  this  is  a  profound  blunder,  and  that  a 
genuine  Puritan  ia  nearer  a  Papist  than  a  genuine  Catho- 
lic, "  is  condemned  already."'^    He  is  consigned  to  the  pains 

■  Sinhh'*  New-York.  4io,  p.  190. 

t  Appeal,  pp.  no,  111. edit.  1695. 

t  The  aqueiiuuhnen  of  >ome  about  the  word  "  Csiholic,"  ia  even 
ridiculoDi.  If  wa  are  lo  reject  so  good  ■  word,  becaiwe  PspiRi please  to 
approprialr  it,  we  mosl  give  up  "  Church,"  and  "  Bishop  ;"  and  say,  with 
an  old  version.  "  Than  an  Peie r.  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  can- 
grigalion;"  or,  SBOne  wished  to  Iranslile  1  Peter,  ii.  35,  "  the  Shepherd 
and  Preibfterian  of  our  souls." — To  alt  such  over-sensilivenen  I  know 
no  better  npiy  than  King  Jamea's  to  Dr.  Rsinolda,  at  Hstnplon  Court  ; 
who  was  for  giving  up  this,  that,  and  the  ottier  ihiag.  simply  because  the 
Papists  hud  ihe  same.  "  Doctor,"  said  the  king,  "  do  you  mesn  to  go 
bsrefoot,  becBase  the  Papins  wear  >hoes  and  stockings  V 

Upon  the  change  of"  conpegalion"  for"  church,"  there  are  some  in- 
teresting remarks  in  Skinner's  Tmlh  and  Order,  pp.  130, 131.  Swords'  ed. 

4  Doubtless  that  waa  one  ground  of  Bishop  Montague's  conderona- 
lion,  for  ba  said  w.     (Appeal,  p.  113.)    He  ibkI,  too,  what  we  often  sea 
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and  penalties  of  an  uncharttableness,  bleak  as  the  shore, 
rocky  a»the  soil,  and  endurinj^  as  the  granite  of  Plymouth.* 
The  writer  of  these  lines  will  undoubtedly  be  esteemed  an 
arch-heretic,  for  his  presumptuous  questioning  of  opinions, 
which  have  become  as  well-known  fixtures  as  the  hills  of 
New  England.  Had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  John  Endicott, 
he  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  so  sofl  a  death,  as  being 
smothered  in  one  of  the  "  autumnal  mists"  of  the  imagina- 
tive Mr.  Bancroft.  He  would  have  been  driven  into  the 
wilderness  like  Upshal  and  Williams,  manacled  and  made  a 
menial  like  Gorton  and  his  associates,  or  lefl  to  swing  upon 
a  scaffold  with  Marmaduke  Stephenson  and  Mary  Dyar. 


LETTER  VIII. 

I  HAVB  given,  in  my  former  letters,  what  my  readers 
may  consider  sufficient,  (to  use  one  of  our  German-English 
words,)  for  an  excursus  on  the  question,  Why  did  the  Puri- 
tans leave  Europe  ?  How  far  ''a  purely  religious  cause" 
influenced  them,  and  how  far  the  love  of  power,  notoriety, 

now,  that  the  lowest  churchmen,  when  they  torn,  make  the  wont  high 
churchmen,  and  are  most  apt  to  become  Papists  in  the  end. 

*  Such  outrageously  partial  judgment  was  severely  condemned,  by 
even  sc  loose  a  moralist  as  Montaigne.  I  commend  his  counsel  to  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  proscribing  Churchmen  by  the  wholesale.  "  I  am  a 
mortal  enemy  to  this  vicious  form  of  censure  ;  He  is  of  the  League,  be- 
cause he  admires  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  he  is  astonished  at  the  King  of 
Navarre's  valor  and  diligence,  and  therefore  he  is  a  Huguenot ;  he  finds 
such  and  such  faults  in  the  King's  manners  and  conduct,  and  therefore  he 
IS  seditions  inhb  heart  " — Montaigne's  Essays,  book  iii.  chap.  10. 
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or  trade,  ot  an  enlargement  of  his  Majesty's  ■ 
as  Mr.  Bancroft  senii-poelicallj  has  it,  "  the  psHsinn  for 
lanil,"*  was  mingled  up  with  such  n  cause,  qualified  or  8U- 
periiedeil  it,  ELUtborltJeB  enough  have  probably  been  furnished, 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  examine  both  sides  of  a  debated 
questifiii.  If  anj  of  them  can  arrive  at  the  comfortable 
conclui»ion  of  Mr.  Mi]  ~  the  historians  of  Maesa- 

chuselts,  and  announci  ilacid  assurance,  that  it 

was  not  "  derogatory  li  plrs  of  tiieir  emigration 

to  entertain  a  hope,  I  e  cause  of  religion  was 

served  with  so  much  i  >sb  might  also  attend  an 

honest  attempt  at  husi  Bffic,"t  I  will  not  wage 

war  with  their  reasoning  its  comforts,  but — leave 

them  alone  with  their  glo  e  might  hint,  to  be  sure, 

that  an  inference  tike  Mr,  is  slightly  tinctured  with 

the  doctrine  of  merit,  as  it  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Puri- 
tans deserved,  if  they  did  not  expect,  plentiful  gains  in  com- 
merce, through  their  toils  and  losses  for  religion.  If  it  do, 
thai, would  not  frighten  me ;  for  after  sundry  stares,  excla- 
mations, and  surprises,  it  has  at  length  been  ascertained, 
that  Puritanism  and  Popery  are  nearer  of  kin  than  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Calvinistic  toleration,  or  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Socinian  liberality.  The  one  takes  to  itself 
merit,  from  its  wearing  shirts  of  horse-hair  ;  the  other,  from 
lavish  self-abuse  of  its  unfortunate  human  nature  : — the  one 
superstitiously  reverences  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  the  other, 
superstitiously  dreads  them  : — the  one  is  infallibly  right,  in 
abetting  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter's  chair;  the  other,  the 
supremacy  of  the  congregational  platform  : — the  one  claims 

•  This  pnmion,  Roger  Williunis  mid,  wae  "  one  of  the  godi  of  Nfw 
England."  Maai.  Hist-  Coll.  Isl  wrirB,  f.  279.— Diiwnt.'t«.  na  Mr. 
While  Bays,  have  cotnplaiDetl  ibal  nonconfcirniiljr  was  »  money. luring 
(peculation.  He  afaowa  the  conttaiy.— Whiie'a  Leilen  to  Tuwgooil.  2d 
ed.  1T45,  |).  10,  &^. 

I   Minora  MiiB.  i.  14,  ]  5. 
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diflUnt  ooantries,  through  Father  Pope ;  the  other,  through 
Father  Adam  :* — the  one  thinks  it  right  to  terrify  or  8ubju« 
gate  heretics  by  the  penalties  of  the  sword ;  and  to  this,  the 
other,  though  usually  averse  to  responses,  accords  a  long 
and  loud  Amen. 

Specimens  of  this  last  point  of  consanguinity  it  is  now 
proposed  to  exhibit ;  and  in  this  letter,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  the  treatment  manifested  by  Puritans,  towards 
those  from  whose  immediate  society  they  had  torn  them* 
selves — members  of  the  Church  of  England, 

In  order  to  arrive  at  that  just  point  of  observation,  and 
properly  attempered  sensibility,  which  will  enable  us  to  ap- 
preciate facts  under  this  head,  it  will  be  necessary,  as  a 
preliminary,  to  show  what  feelings  the  Puritans  professed — 
may  I  not  say  actually  entertained  ? — toward  the  Church  of 
England,  how  they  practically  regarded  things,  which  to  her 
were  as  the  signet  on  her  right  hand,  the  ordinations  of  her 
ministers,  and  their  administration  of  sacraments. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  one  of  the  earliest  Puritan 
ministers  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  once  a  clergyman  of  the  E»- 
tablished  Church,  at  Leicester  in  England.  He  led  Eng^ 
land,  because  too  much  respect  was  demanded  of  him  for 
its  Establishment;  but  his  name  became  famous  for  the 
respect  it  afterwards  demanded  for  the  Establishment  of 
Massachusetts.  He  died  in  1630  ;  but  his  son  and  successor 
John,  who  as  one  of ''  the  seven  piHars,''t  or  as  a  preacher, 
was  seventy-two  years  in  office,  and  who  lived  till  1708,  sup- 
ported Puritan  dignity  with  an  energy,  which  the  father 
thought  a  most  grievous  intolerance  in  an  ecclesiastical 


*  Hatch.  Collect,  p.  27.    Reason  sixth  for  Emigration. 

t  *'  The  idea  of"  seven  pillars"  to  a  congregation  seems  to  have  come 
from  Prov.  iz.  I.  A  text  of  Scripture  for  Congregationalism,  even  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  while  for  poor  Episcopacy,  there  was  none  even  in 
the  New ! 


# 
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court  beyond  the  seas."  The  defamersof  his  clerical  T»«a- 
tion  were  whipped  and  fined,  with  «umtnary  justice,  and  he 
CDuid  not  walk  to  his  meeting-house  without  a  sexton  pariid* 
ed  by  his  side — an  exaction  which  I  cannot  find  authorized 
by  Gibson's  ponderous  Codex,  or  alluded  to,  as  desirable, 
among  the  multitudinous  wants  enumerated  by  Stackhouse 
in  his  "  Miseries  of  the  Clergy."t 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  Higginsons,  for  conces- 
sions to  their  Puritan  prejudices ;  yet  the  father  of  the  race 
could  make  none  to  a  Church  in  which  he  had  been  reared 
and  tutored,  and  at  whose  altars  be  had  pronounced  the  most 
Bokmn  TOWS  of  fealty. (  Still,  nheti  embarked  on  board 
"  the  good  and  strong  ship"  Talbot,  with  Ave  and  iwenlj' 
cannon  to  support  his  new  pretensions,  and  "  all  manner  of 
munition  and  proiision  fur  the  plantation  for  a  tweUe- 
moiith,"^  be  could  natabtndoo  Briuinradely.H  Ab  be  saw 
the  white  cWfh  t^that  father-land  sinking  beneath  the  hori- 
zon, (to  him  forever,)  his  natural  feelings,  with  perhaps 
some  qualms  of  compunction,  rose  within  his  bosom.  He 
called,  (so  says  Mr.  Noah  Hobart,  in  addressing  "  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Separation,")  he  called  "  his  childreo 
and  the  other  passengers^I  to  the  stem  of  the  ship,  to  take 
their  last  sight  of  their  native  country,  and  made  this  speech 
to  them  ;  '  We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to 

*  John  bouted  that  he  was  "  acknowltdgci)  id  be  a  member  oS  Ibe 
pumt  church  in  Salem."— Ma«a.  Hial.  Coll.  3d  aeries.  Tij.  323.— So  (he 
Putilans  CDutd  depreciate  the  purity  of  one  mother,  to  eiili  iheir  own. 

t  Pell*  AnnilR  of  Salem,  pp.  336,  343,  346. 

t  "  Al  firsi  he  wu  ■  mi 
Mnttnalii,  i.  3^. 

4  The  Jltr'  hud  80  guns. 
colon.  A: c.  &c.     OlilmiiOD,  { 


I  Episcopalian."    Fell'a  Sslem.  p.  43.— 
iih  stores  of  srins  and  powder,  drums  am 
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say,  at  their  leaviDg  England,  Farewell  Babylon  !  Farewell 
Rome !  But  we  will  say,  Farewell  dear  England  !  Farewell 
the  Church  ofQod  in  England,  and  all  the  Christian  friends 
there !  We  do  not  go  to  New  England,  as  Separatists  from 
the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate 
from  the  corruptions  of  it ;  but  we  go  to  practice  the  posi- 
tive part  of  Church  Reformation  in  America."*  Hobart 
does  not  quote  this  sentence  from  Cotton  Mather  with  pre- 
cision ;  neither  does  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary. Hobart  says  not  a  word  about  **  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel,"  which  was  another  of  the  objects  named ; 
and  he  takes  good  care  to  forget,  as  Mr.  Felt  does,t  that 
*'  he  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  king,  and 
church,  and  state  in  England."| 

This  was  in  April,  1629.  A  year  afterward,  there  was 
another  embarkation.  On  the  eve  of  sailing,  a  large  party 
addressed  a  most  singular  letter  §  ''  to  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England."  They  took 
care  to  have  it  published  **  a  few  days  after  their  embarka- 
tion." ||  It  is  too  long  for  entire  quotation,  and  so  I  content 
myself  with  one  of  its  most  striking  passages.  In  modern 
orthography,  it  runs  as  follows  : 

**  We  desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the 
principals  and  body  of  our  company,  as  those  who  esteem  it 
our  honor  to  call  the  Church  of  England,  from  whence 
we  rise,  our  dear  mother  ;  and  cannot  part  from  our  na- 
tive country,  where  she  specially  resideth,  without  much 
sadness  of  heart,  and  many  tears  in  our  eyes ;  ever  acknow- 

*  N.  Hobart's  Sec.  Address,  pp.  90,  91.       f  AnnalB  of  Salem,  p.  44. 

X  Magnalia,  i.  328. 

§  The  Massachusetts  Company  held  their  last  meeting  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  issued  this  letter  for  the  Puritans,  "  for  the  preventing  of  rais- 
constnictions."  The  Puritans,  meanwhile,  were  feeretly  carrying  off  the 
Charter ! — Chalmers'  Rev.  of  the  Col.  i.  44. 

I)  Neal's  New  England,  i.  132. 

8 
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[edging,  that  such  hope  and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the 
comnion  salvation,  we  have  received  in  her  bosom,  and 
sucked  il  from  lier  breasts.  We  leave  it  not,  therefore,  as 
loathing  that  milk  wherewith  we  were  nourished  there,  but, 
blessing  God  for  (he  pnrentage  aod  education,  as  metiiberB 
of  the  fame  body,  shall  always  rejoice  in  her  good,  and  un> 
feignedly  grieve  for  i  at  shall  ever  betide  her ; 

and  while  we  hare  bti  y  desire  and  endeavor  the 

continuance  and  ahv  ■  welfare,  with  the  enlarge- 

ment of  her  bound  igdom  of  Christ   Jesus." 

Further  on  the  letter  <  they  may  not  be  despised 

nor  deserted  "  in  thei  d  afTections."* 

This  letter  is  da  ',  1630,  from  Varmonlh, 

aboard  the  Arabella,  or  and  forms  No.  I.  of  the 

appendix,  of  the  first  vmu....  P  IIiKchinson's  History  of 
Massachnsetts.  No  wonder  Colton  Mather  should  say  of 
it,  when  attempting  its  elaborate  defence, "  if  it  now  puzzle 
the  reader,  to  reconcile  these  passages  with  the  principles 
declared,  the  practices  followed,  and  the  persecutions  un- 
dergone, [inflicted,  rather,]  by  these  American  Reform- 
ers."t  Gov.  Hutchinson's  historical  comment  is,  "  This 
paper  has  occasioned  a  dispute,  whether  the  first  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  were  of  the  Church  of  England  or  not. "J 
And  he  pithily,  and  with  not  too  much  causticity,  adds, 
"  However  problematical  it  may  be,  what  they  were  while 
they  remained  in  England,  they  lefl  no  room  for  doubt  aAer 
they  arrived  in  America."" 

Yea,  they  lefl  "no  room  for  doubt,"  indeed,  respecting 
Iheir  views  of  Episcopacy,  6i.c. ;  in  spite  of  cautious  letters 
from  their  friends  at  home,  "  to  guard  against  what  they 
deemed  too  great  a  deviation  from  the  Episcopal  Establish- 
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ment"*  Habbard,  however,  one  of  the  Puritan  historians, 
represents  them  as,  notwithstanding,  quite  afloat  at  first, 
respecting  the  subject  of  an  ecclesiastical  platform  for  /A€»i- 
ulves.  They  came  to  practice,  "  the  positive  part  of 
Church  Reformation ;"  when,  really,  they  had  no  clear 
mind  at  all  about  the  matter  they  thought  it  so  necessary  to 
forsake  their  native  land  to  exemplify.  ''  It  doth  not  ap- 
pear," he  says,  **  that  these  were  like  those  of  New  Plymouth, 
aforehand  moulded  into  any  order  or  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment." They  were  not,  he  adds,  "  precisely  fixed  upon 
any  particular  order,  or  form  of  government ;  but,  like  rasa 
tabula,  fit  to  receive  any  impression  that  could  be  delineated 
out  o#the  word  of  Qod,  or  vouched  to  be  according  to  the 
pattern  in  the  mount,  as  they  juDOED."t  They  knew 
enough  to  dislike  ''  some  things  in  the  discipline  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  also  "  that  pattern 
of  separation  set  up  before  them  in  Plymouth;"  (alas,  even 
Mr.  Young's  pilgrims  pronounced  separatists !)  but  where 
the  truth  lay,  they  no  more  knew,  than  they  did  the  secrets 
of  the  wilderness  they  were  entering.| 

Nor  did  they  know,  **  as  they  judged,"  for  years,  as  he  ^ 
further  informs  us;  '*  until  Mr.  Cotlon  and  Mr.  Hooker  - 
came  over."§  Then,  light  at  last  shone  upon  that  dark  sub- 
ject, which  they  had  chased  the  sun  three  thousand  miles  to 
have  illuminated.  Mr.  Cotton  settled  all  matters  of  ob- 
scurity, as  soon  and  as  effectually,  as  the  Coryphsus  of  all 
infallibles  at  Rome.  Under  Mr.  Cotton's  magic  touch,  who 
knew  so  much  about  *'  bloody  tenets,"  and  the  '*  power  of 
the  keys,"  the  clouded  jasper  of  yesterday  becomes  to-day 
'  pellucid  gold.     **  And  such  was  the  authority  they  (espe- 

»  Fell's  Salem,  p.  15.  t  New  England,  p.  117. 

i  Their  pattern  may  be  found  in  Acts  zix.  32. — Congregational  so- 
cieties are  said  to  be  as  old  as  apostolic  times.  If  so.  this  must  have  been 
the  firat. 

^  New  England,  p.  1A3. 
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cially  Mr.  CoHon)  had  lu  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that 
wtiiilever  he  delivered  in  the  pulpit,  was  soon  pul  into  an 
order  of  court,  if  of  a  civil,  or  set  up  as  a  practice  In  the 
church,  if  of  an  ecclesiastical  concernment."'  This  Ja  not 
a  very  aminble  picture  of  discern  men  I,  stabiliiy,  or  ind'e- 
peiidence,  aa  to  either  church  or  state  matters,  in  those 
who  thought  the  niajt  and,  "  as  they  judged," 

so  ignorant,  or  so  dogi,  they  musi  hid  them  an 

everalsiing  farewell,  an  i  "positive"  example  of 

genuine  "  reformation.'"  t  is  a  picture  which  they 

have  sat  for,   before  on'  self-chosen  palmers,  we 

must  fain  believe  it  a  c  ind  give  it,  according  to 

the  law  of  Pope  Pius's  c  :  honor  and  veneftlion." 

Well,  let  these  things  roftasions,  and  especially 

intetlignit   professions,    as  eir    feelings    towards    the 

Church  of  England  generalljr.  Come  we  now  to  that  delU 
cate  and  sensitive  subject,  that  subject  which  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans  talk  of,  as  if  one  of  the  veriest  trifles, 
and  act  about,  as  if  one  of  the  deepest  grievances,  when 
Churchmen  make  it  an  aRair  of  conscience — 1  mean  the 
subject  of  ORDINATION. 

Wliat  opinion  did  the  Puritans  entertain  of  the  ordina- 
tions of  their  Anglican  "  mother,"  who  was  so  "  dear,"  that 
they  absolutely  dreaded  ihe  mere  thought,  of  being  deserted 
in  her  "  prayers  and  affections"?  President  Stiles,  in  his 
famous  Election  sermon  in  1783,  which  contains,  says  his 
biographer,  Dr.  Holmes,  "  a  fund  of  poliiical,  scientific  ond 
theological  truth,"t  contended  that  the  orders  of  Congrega- 
tional ministers  are,  ipso  facto,  the  same  with  those  of  min- 

•  New  England,  p.  182 — For  worn  of  room,  and  iheirlonglh.  I  can- 
not  quote,  for  ihe  amusenienl  and  inBimciion  of  my  readrre.  the  very 
CHUBiic  comnienls  of  a  PreBbjrlerinn  on  Masirr  Cotlon's  Tmiii  course, — 
See  Baillie's  Dlvussivi;,  pp.  55-59. 

t  Holmes'  Life  of  Siiles,  p  936,— An  English  editor  called  il,  wag- 
giahlT,  "  The  new  AmericBn  Encyclopedia," 
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isters  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  Congregational 
ministers  of  this  country,  he  says,  were  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  as  presbyters  can  ordain  presbyters, 
the  Congregationalists  have  "  the  succession/'  as  well,  and 
as  effectually,  as  Churchmen.  His  argument  however  must 
claudicate  a  little,  even  if  we  grant  that  a  presbyter  may  be 
a  sufficient  ordainer ;  for  it  so  happens  that ''  the  brethren," 
in  no  orders  at  all,  unless  it  be  the  order  of  **  the  seven 
pillars,"  took  a  principal,  if  not  a  sole  part,  in  Congregar 
tional  ordinations. 

"  Where,"  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "  there  is  not  a  Presby- 
tery pre-existing,  either  some  of  the  brethren  ordain,  as  is 
above  described,"  d&c*  He  was  describing  the  ordination, 
or  rather  re-ordination  of  Mr.  Cotton,  to  which  allusion  will 
be  made  before  this  letter  is  finished.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  Mr.  Hubbard  also  says,  in  narrating 
the  re-ordination  of  Mr.  Cotton,  *'  These  circumstances  and 
order  of  procedure  are  more  particularly  set  down,  because, 
EVER  SINCE  that  time,  they  generally  proceed  afler  the  same 
manner,  in  the  ordination  of  their  ministers  in  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  New  England."t  Mr.  Noah  Hobart, 
who  was  a  high-church  Congregation alist,|  like  President 
Stiles  and  others,  stiffly  denies  this  position  of  brother  Hub- 
bard, when  holding  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Beach  the  Epis- 
copalian, and  formerly  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newtown, 
Connecticut.  He  affirms  that  these  ordinations  were  instal- 
lations, (do  Congregationalists  ever  lay  on  hands  at  an 
installation?)  and  that  they  were  never  performed  by  the 
brethren  at  all,  ''a  very  few  instances  excepted."  Indeed, 
he  is  so  provoked  with  Mr.  Beach,  for  presuming  to  contra- 
vene his  opinions,  that  he  calls  him  ''  a  New  Light  Sepa- 


•  New  England,  p.  189.  t  Ibid.  p.  189. 

t  Hobart,  e.  g,  does  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  Nag's  Head  fable. 
Second  Addreae,  Boston,  1751,  p.  74. 
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ratisl:' — a  Churchman  denounced  na  a  new  light  and  a 
Bcparatist  by  Puritana  ! !  a  complinient  for  standing  reference, 
when  they  wince  under  our  milder  appellation  of"  Dissent- 
ers,"+  Now  Mr.  Hubbard,  it  will  be  perceived,  says  dis- 
tinctly, that  eptr  since  Mr.  Cotton's  day,  which  was  in  1633, 
dowu  (o  his  own,  (he  died  in  1704,)  ibey  generally  proceed- 


ed as  in  Mr.  Cotton's 
about  that  case,  fur  that  ' 
1773.  Could  the  practice 
Hobart,  with  his  high-chu 
ordinaiiiin,  was  inclined 
and  especially,  when  for  i 
had  pursued  one  general  a 
ers  to  judge  in  such  an  tisi 
oniroversy, » 


s  very  particular 
Mr.  Hobart  died  in 
nged  so  vastly,  as  Mr. 
a  about  sncceseton  and 
it  it,  in  seventy  years, 
ity  years  previously,  it 
'se  !  1  leave  my  read- 
er to  believe  Mr.  Hobart 
ir.  Hubbard  in  a  portion  of 


history — and  thai  loo  when  Mr.  Allen  in  his  Bing.  Diet, 
(p.  474,)  does  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  such  even  as  Mather  in  his  Magnalia, 
Hutchinson  in  hia  History,  and  Holmes  in  his  Annals,  have 
all  referred  to  Hubbard  for  their  materials."  j: 

But  I  have  not  done  with  this  case  of  renirdinations. 
There  is  evidence  to  prove  ihe  theott^ical  theory  on  which 
the  Puritans  acted  in  it,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
must  blow  Mr.  Hobart's  plea  about  installations  to  the 
winds,  and  set  the  subject  at  rest  forever. 
"  Set  Note  80. 

*  Congregmioaalisla.  die.  wince,  as  I  wy  furlhcr  on.  Bui  U  was 
once  lb«ir  hobil  lo  call  Eplecopslians  "  New  England  Diseenim."  S«« 
Reply  lo  Elcutherius  Enervalus,  p.  IG.  Boston,  1733,  And  here  is  Mr. 
Hobari  calling  ihem,  Sepnraliau  and  New  LIghia  '. '.  And  ihal  is  not 
the  wotW  of  H.  Ab  far  buck  »  ]  654.  in  Johnson',  celehroied  t«c(,  I 
lind  Churchmrn  nuiiibrred  among  ihe  Stetarici—Miia.  H.  Coll.  2J  Ser. 
ii.  58— Be  MO  longer  lesly.  O  Puriisn,  nnder  the  milder  term  Dissenter. 

t  See  Hoharl-s  Sec.  Au'lrees,  pp.  90-99. 

t  Mr.  Baccn  seeDia  lo  sdmil  [he  early  ordinsiions,  aa  lay  ordinalions  , 
wiih  tolerable  compoMire.     Hin.  Disc.  pp.  393-392. 
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I  find  that  evidence  in  the  Annals  of  Salem,  by  Mr. 
Felt,  pp.  104,  105.  So  early,  it  appears,  as  1637,  the  proper 
ground  or  theory  to  be  assumed  about  ordinations  per- 
formed by  a  bishop,  became  a  solemn  and  anxious  subject 
of  discussion,  before  an  ordaining  council  in  the  town  of 
Concord  in  Massachusetts.  And  what  was  the  Puritan  ad- 
judication on  the  matter?  I  give  it  in  Mr.  Felt's  own 
words,  that  there  may  be  no  possible  misrepresentation 
on  my  part.  It  was  this :  *'  Such  as  were  clergymen  in 
England,  by  the  call  of  their  people,  were  to  be  respected 
as  having  there  legally  sustained  the  office  of  ministers. 
But  for  accepting  the  call  of  a  bishop,  they  ought  to  hum- 
ble themselves  and  repent.  Having  come  to  this  country, 
they  should  not  consider  themselves  as  regular  ministers, 
until  called  by  another  church.  When  thus  elected,  they 
were  to  be  accounted  as  ministers,  even  before  ordination.''^^ 

This  is  the  canonical  clue,  and  a  precise  one,  to  lead 
us  straight  up  to  the  true  solution  of  every  case.  It  shows, 
at  once,  when,  and  why,  and  how.  Episcopal  clergymen, 
coming  from  England,  were  to  be  received  in  a  clerical 
character ;  the  reason  for  a  favorable  reception,  or  other- 
wise, in  any  given  instance ;  and  the  proper  manner  of 
proceeding  with  it.  But  it  also  shows,  incontestably  and 
most  notoriously,  that  ordination  by  a  bishop,  that  what 
Churchmen  would  call  ordination,  and  what  only  they  would 
call  ordination,  was  worth,  in  a  Puritan's  eye,  just,  aye,  lit- 
erally just  nothing.*  Nay,  such  an  ordination  was  a  thing 
to  be  humbled  under,  and  repented  of,  as  a  transgression 

8»  See  Note  81. 


*  Epiflcopal  ordinalion  had  to  be  renounced,  before  an  English  cler- 
gyman could  be  80  much  as  a  private  member  of  a  Puritan  congregation 
in  Holland  ;  t.  e.  the  congregation  of  Hugh  Peters,  who  afterwards  went 
to  New  England.  So  a  Fresbyterian  tells  us.  Doubtless,  the  theory  of 
Peters  became  law  in  New  England ;  if  not  there  already,  when  he  ar- 
rived in  1635.    See  Baillie's  DissaasiTe,  p.  75. 
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against  God.     It  should  bow  us  to  the  dust.     We  must  be 
absolved  from  it  as  a  crime.' 

Be  tills,  then,  never  rorgollen,  in  all  our  difliculdes  witb 
Congregation  alists,  when  they  upbraid  us  for  illiberalilj, 
bigotry,  anti-Christian  hostility,  because  we  will  not  make 
the  laws  of  Christ,  respecting  the  polity  of  his  Church,  bend 
I'j  their  convenience — .  ay,  never  forgotten,  that 

the  day  has  been,  when  iJated  Episcopal  ordinft- 

tion,  not  as  a  nullity   :  1   as  a  grievous  offence 

Bgainst  God — a  thing  to  d  like  a  falsehood  f — a 

thing  for  which  a  man  >  down  his  head  as  a  bul- 

rush, and  cry  with  the  God  be  merciful  to  me 

a  sinner  1"    And  iflheir  ever  good  for  any  thing, 

and  is  good  for  any  thing  y  and  many  an  EpiscopaJ 

clergyman  has  yet  lo  be  hiimun-ii  and  penitent  for  an  ordi- 
nation, for  which  the  Church  has  taught  her  children  to  say, 
"  that  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  call  these  thy  servants  to  the 
ofRce  and  ministry,  appointed  for  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
we  render  unto  thee  most  hearty  thanks."  For  many  and 
many  an  Episcc^al  clergyman  is  not  a  parish  minister  at 
all ;  and  many,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  are  parish  ministers, 
(as  in  this  State  of  New  York,  «.  ^.,)  are  such  by  an  elec- 
tion of  vestrymen,  and  not  by  the  vote  of  the  congregation. 
Nay,  if  Puritan  theory,  consecrated  in  a  Platform,  was 
ever  good  for  any  thing,  and  is  still  of  any  value,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ministerial  office  apart  from  a  congregation,  is 
tttterly  impossible,  and  a  man  should  be  ordained  twenty 
times  over,  if  he  have  as  many  different  parishes,  in  thj.a 

•  And  yet,  Bays  Hubbsrd,  "  nor  did  ihpy  ever  disown  ihe  ChurL-li  ul 
BnglBod  lo  be  a  Inie  chorch."—( Hubbard's  New  Englnnd,  p,  IBl.)  A 
(ru<  church  without  ordinal  ion !     No  wonder  the  CongrcgationnliBis  cling 

t  "  A  minister  aianding  upon  his  mini^iry,  an  of  the  Church  o(  F.ng- 
Und.  was  compelled  lo  recant  some  words." — (Mosx.  Hii<i.  Coll.  3d  Scr. 
iii.  SI.  — That  is, DO  doubl, compelled  lorecanl  his  Episcopal  ordinBiioii. 
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changeful  age.  The  Cambridge  Platform  (ch.  ix.,  sect.  7) 
distinctly  says,  *'  He  that  is  clearly  loosed  from  his  office 
relation  unto  that  church  whereof  he  was  a  minister,  can- 
not be  looked  at  as  an  officer,  nor  perform  any  act  of  office 
in  any  other  church,  unless  he  be  again  orderly  called  unto 
office ;  which,  when  it  shall  be,  we  know  nothing  to  hin- 
der, but  imposition  of  hands  also,  in  ordination,  ought  to  be 
used  towards  him  again.  For  so  Paul  the  apostle  received 
imposition  of  hands  twice  at  least,  from  Ananias.  (Acts  ix. 
17,  and  xiii.''*)  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  Paul  or- 
dained by  Ananias,t  even  before  his  baptism,  as  in  the  first 
instance,  and  without  even  the  presence  of  his  ordainer,  as 
in  the  second,  and  in  both  instances  without  a  congrega- 
tion ;  and  yet  Ananias  is  all  the  while  an  excellent  Con- 
gregational ist  !  But  we  must  let  such  dainties  pass,  to  go 
on  with  the  argument. 

No  man  is  a  minister,  then,  on  the  Puritan  theory,  who 
has  not  been  called  by  a  congregation,  and  is  so  no  longer 
than  such  call  subsists.]:  And  if  so  called,  he  is  a  minis- 
ter, whether  or  not  a  bishop,  a  presbytery,  or  the  *'  seven 
pillars,"  or  *'  the  gifted  brethren,''  do,  or  do  not,  lay  hands 
on  him.  This  ceremony  of  ordination  and  imposition  of 
hands  is  a  mere  circumstance,  decent  and  pretty  enough, 
but  by  no  means  essential,  nor  derogated  in  any  degree 
whatever,  if  repeated  a  dozen  times  over.§  And  what  is 
most  singular,  Socinians  believe  this,  and  practice  on  it, 
at  this  very  day,  with  more  strictness  than  do  Calvinists ! 

•  Compare  Hooker's  Survey,  Pt.  ii.  p.  61,  etc. 

t  Moreover,  the  Apost.  Constitutions  make  Ananias  a  layman  ;  but 
that,  I  suppose,  is  quite  as  it  should  be. 

I  Camfield's  Exam,  of  the  Independents' Catechism.  London,  1668, 
pp.  226,235. 

§  Camb.  Platform.  Sec  the  whole  of  Chap.  IX. — Once,  however, 
they  thought  better,  and  said  (Presbyterians  attesting)  "  ordination  is  ne- 
cessary by  Divine  Institution."  Jus  Divinum  Min.  Evangel,  ed.  1654, 
p  157. 
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What !  Socinians  stricter  Congregationalists  iHon  their  Cal- 
viaistic  brethren— I  sliould  ^ay,  namesakes  T  I  do  nieao 
eren  and  literally  so.  The  inconsiMeiicy  of  the  priiicijiles 
of  the  old  Platform,  with  the  ordination  of  an  "  Evange- 
list," (as  he  is  called,}  by  a  Presbytery,  Consociation,  or 
Associaiioii,  or  Representative  Council,  is  at  once  manifest, 
I,  e.,  if  they  act  in  their  oi  nd  not ^or  some  specific 

congregation,  and  at  tt  request ;  for  then,  upon 

the  principle,  qui  faeit  p  re,  the  congregation  in 

question    act.     Now  the  are  shrewd  enou^>h  to 

perceive  this.    They  goi  ves  accordingly.    When 

I  fortnerly  lived   in  M  I  knew  the  lata  Mollis 

professor  of  divinity  in  iversity  refuse  to  act  in 

ordaining  a  young  genti  vangelist,  for  a  congre- 

gation in  Mendiille,  Pen.i  until  he  knew  that  the 

congregation  had,  by  vote,  constituted  him  their  minister. 
Then,  of  course,  it  was  very  safe  to  make  a  man  a  minister, 
who  was  one  already  !°* 

But  I  cannot  dilate  longer  upon  the  Congregational  the- 
ory of  ordinations,  and  the  view  which,  upon  such  theory, 
must  be  taken  of  ordinations  by  a  bishop  only — ordinations 
in  which  the  people  are  not  allowed  to  mingle  at  all,  unless 
their  approbation  of  a  candidate  by  a  standing  committee  be 
considered  an  election  of  him  by  the  luity;  and  if  so,  he 
would  be  a  minister  before  he  so  much  as  readied  a  bish- 
op's hands — two  or  three  laymen  being,  I  believe,  the  ca- 
nonical number  for  constituting  a  ''  Congregational  church." 
Let  us  come  now  to  facts,  to  see  how  the  theory  in  question 
was  carried  into  eifect.* 

On  Friday,  August  27,  1630,  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  been 


■  HuichiniKin  drcisrcs  ihal  rc-ordinaliun  of  EijiKopiUaitB  wna 
rilan  praclic*  >n  England,  m  well  aa  out  ofil.  (Hisl.  Man.  i.  3(>S 
brre  ii  proof  upon  proor,  of  ibeir  nltei  diBregaid  orEpiscoptl  order 
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ordained  by  a  bishop,  and  Mr.  Nowell,  who  had  nol^  wet% 
admitted  to  orders  in  the  Congregational  establishment  of 
Massachusetts,  by  the  pro  hoc  vice-  ordaining  laity.     True, 
Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was  one  of  them,  declares,  ''  We  used 
imposition  of  hands,  but  with  this  protestation  by  all,  that 
it  was  only  as  a  sign  of  election  and  confirmation,  not  of  any 
intent  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  renounce  his  ministry  he  r^ 
cei?ed  in  England."*     And  to  this  it  would  be  an  abundant 
reply  to  say,  they  were  as  yet  rasa  tabula,  as  Mr.  Hubbard 
calls  them,  on  which  the  explicit  dogma  of  1637,  when 
Master  Cotton  had  signed  the  writing  and  the  decree,  had. 
not  yet  been  inscribed.    But  there  is  an  answer  nearer  home. 
An  unfortunate  emendation  hangs  about  this  passage,  which 
alloys  its  apparently  weighty,  testimony.     It  has  undergone 
the  retouchings  of  an  antiquarian ;  and  how  much  of  tare 
and  trett  there  may  be  in  it,  as  there  sometimes  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  learned  Thomas  James,t  in  a  retouched  sentence 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  one   cannot  undertake  to   say. 
The  word  ministry,  which  has  been  italicized,  so  as  to  draw 
attention  towards  it,  is  not  contained  in  the  Hartford  edi- 
tion of  1790,  of  Winthrop's  Journal.     On  the  contrary,  that 
which,  whether  as  a  word,  or  something  more  substantial, 
was  so  oilen  hovering  around  the  day,  if  not  the  night 
dreams  of  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  occupies  its 
place.     In  that  edition  the  sentence  reads,  ''  not  of  any  in- 
tent that  Mr.  Wilson  should  renounce  his  money  /"|    This 
reading  is  not  adopted,  indeed,  by  the  careful  Mr.  Savage; 
but  still  he  by  no  means  discards  it  from  his  margin.    And 


•  Savage'8  Winl.  i.  32,  33. 

t  A  Treatise  of  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Councils,  and  Fathers, 
by  the  prelates,  pastors,  and  pillars  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  the  main- 
tenaoce  of  Popery.  By  Thomas  James,  &c.  New  edit,  by  Rev.  J.  E. 
Cox.     London,  1843. 

t  Hartford  edit.  p.  20. 
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there  are  several  reasons  wh;  we  may  auspccl  the  old  rend- 
iDg  to  be  the  true  one,  which  1  will  now  proceed  to  give. 

Tlie  Purilana  had  just  been  professing  as  much  ulFec- 
tion  and  defercDce  for  the  Church  of  England,  as  could 
have  been  CKpccled  from  her  most  loyal  sons.  They  had 
incuTreci  the  suspicion  of  being  covert  Churchmen.  They 
never  had  the  repulati"  '"  ''"^  avoidable  acts,  which 
would  entail  upon  then  property.     For,  as  Hurd 

testifies  of  the  Puritam  y  era,  "  The  Independ- 

ents were  more  favored  esbyterians ;  and  as  tbey 

had  no  objection  agains  ;y  accepted  of  the  grand 

church  livings,  while  ai  ne  the;  were  exclaiming 

against  clerical  power.'  r,  Mr,  Wilson  made  two 

Tisits  to  England  on  acco  ney.     One  is  mentioned 

by  Hubbard  ;t    the  other  i  t,  who  says  he  brought 

back  with  him  a  thousand  pounds}  for  New  England's  ben- 
efit.^ His  eldest  son  could  travel  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  take  a  doctor's  degree  in  physic  in  Italy — 
a  thing  not  to  be  done  by  a  poor  man's  son.||  Put  all 
these  things  together,  and  then  consider  whether  it  is  not 
quite  reasonable  to  imagine,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Wilson's  ordination,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  it  was  performed,  the  Puritans  would  not  venture 
something,  which,  if  that  ordination  were  construed  into  an 
act  of  insubordination  towards  their  "  dear  mother,"  would 
prevent,  if  possible,  its  being  so  construed,  as  to  lose  them 
tay  of  that  mother's  silvered  smiles? 

Perhaps  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  argue  this  case  any 
longer.  It  may  be  somewhat  amusing  to  my  readers, 
however,  to  see  how  the  candid  Mr.  Neal  contrives  to  blink 

*  Religioiu  Ceremonica,  p.  58G.  I  New  Eiiglanil,  p.  14(1. 

I  These  thousand  pounds  were  spenl  in  parehnmng  cannon  '. '.  The 
Puritanahad  full  failh  in  "  infallible  anillery."— See  Man.  Higt.  Coll, 
3d  Kriea.  ii.  59. 

i  Magnalia.i.  381,389.  jjlbid.i.sea. 
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the  agency  of  the  brethren  in  Mr.  Wilson's  case,  though  he 
tells  half  the  truth,  viz.  that  Wilson  was  re-ordained.  He 
says  that  Mr.  W.,  *'  though  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  submitted  to  a  re-ordination  by  such 
hands,  as  the  church  invited  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  his  la- 
bors."^ 

Let  us  now  take  up  another  case.  In  the  year  1633, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  also  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  came  over,  and  joined  the  Massachusetts  Puritans. 
But  on  the  11th  of  October  in  the  same  year,  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  President  Stiles,  in  his  Election  Sermon,  (p.  103, 
2d  edit.)  ordained  "then  again  by  the  brethren  at  New- 
town," alias  Cambridge.  Dr.  Holmes  endorses  this,  in  his 
history  of  Cambridge,  (p.  39,)  and  Allen,  in  his  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,  p.  464. 

In  the  same  year  came  over  Master  Cotton  himself,  who 
was  the  Cardinal  Bellarmine  of  Massachusetts,  in  enforcing 
the  power  of  the  Congregational  keys,  and  the  "  bloody 
tenets"  of  its  virtual  Inquisition.  Master  Cotton  had  been 
long  a  preacher  in  the  Establishment,  and  became  a  convert 
of  the  Puritans.  He  "  was  now  a  Christian  minister,"  says 
Mr.  Allen,  in  his  Dictionary. t  Nevertheless  even  he  had 
to  receive  orders  from  the  fountain-head ;  and  was  accord- 
ingly re-ordained  at  Boston.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  laically  ordained  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  two  elders. 
The  scene  was  made  as  imposing  as  it  well  could  be.  The 
congregation  were  called  on  to  testify  their  consent.  They 
did  not  do  it,  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  reverend  si- 
lence, but  by  lifting  up  their  hands  as  they  would  do  to  elect 
a  constable.  Mr.  Wilson  then  demanded  of  Mr.  Cotton,  if 
he  accepted  the  election  thus  pronounced.  With  an  em- 
phatic pause,  and  expressions  of  great  humility,  he  assent- 
ed.    '*  Then,"  says  the  historian,  *'  the  pastor  and  the  two 

*  Neal'8  New  England,  i.  133.  f  Page  307,  col.  a. 
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ruling  elders,  laying  their  hands  upon  his  head,  the  p«>> 
tor  prayed,  and  speaking  to  him  by  his  name,  did  thereby 
desitrn  him  to  the  said  office,'  in  the  name  of  the  Hutj 
Gho^t,  and  did  give  him  the  charge  of  the  congregation, 
and  did  thereby,  as  by  a  sign  from  God,  endue  him,  at  least 
prayed  that  he  might  be  endued,  with  gifts  fit  for  his  office, 
and  largely  did  bless  him"'^ 


Upon  this 
pause  for  Iwo  or  three  ol 
is,  j[i  a  Puritan  vocabuli 
crated  biahop  to  say,  at  ' 
Ghoai,  for  ihe  office  an 
God,"  it  is  perfectly  lawi 
Puritan  presbyter,  with  ti 
we  lio  hereby  design  thee  . 


I  peculiar,  I  cannot  but 
One  is,  that  while  it 
and  impious  for  a  consa- 
ion,  "  Receive  the  Holy 
priest  in  the  Church  of 
ant,  aud  righteous,  for  a 
,  to  say,  "  John  Cotton, 
iiid  ofEce,  in  the  name  of 


the  Holy  Ghost,  and  do  give  thee  the  charge  of  this  con- 
gregation, and  do  hereby,  as  by  a  sign  from  God,  endue  thee 
with  gifts  tit  for  ihy  office,  and  do  largely  bless  thee."  It 
matters  not  that  Hubbard  faltered  a  little,  in  his  later  day, 
and  said,  "  at  least  prayed  that  he  might  he  endued,"  &c. 
Mr.  Hubbard's  private  judgment  is  nothing  lo  us,  inquiring 
into  public  facts.  The  good  old  fashion  was,  to  design  a 
candidate  for  orilination  in  the  name  of  the  Third  Person  in 
I  that,  awful  name,  le  blaspheme 

D  endu%  him  with  the  gifts 
ievous  as  outward 

shape  of  that  blessed  Cross, 
on  which  the  redemption  of  a  world  was  "finished,"  yet 
there  are  such  things  as  outward  signs,  not  positively  com* 
manded,   (for  where  is  it  made  an  essential  of  ordination 

•  He  wM  already  a  presbyter  of  ihe  Cburch  of  England,  now  lo  be 
promoted  lo  ibe  oflice  of  ItachcT  in  ihe  EtubliBliment  of  New  England. 
The  Puritana  ihoughi  thrti  ordera  wrong  ;  ta  they  had  /our,  vii.  paalor, 
teacher,  ruling-elder,  ond  deacon. 

t  Hubbard-.  New  Englind,  p.  188. 


the  Sacred  Trinity,  and,  i 
which  is  the  soul's  perditi 
his  office  might  require. 
signs  are,  when  they  a: 
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thit  hands  most  be  imposed — I  mean  in  so  many  wards  of 
Holy  Writ,  the  warrant  Puritans  require  ?)  which,  neverthe* 
less,  can  be  instrumental  in  conveying  (''  by  a  sign  ")  divine 
gifts  and  graces. 

Again,  I  say,  it  matters  not  how  much  Mr.  Hubbard 
modified,  or  Puritans  may  modify.  The  old  Platforms 
themselves  may  be  dismissed  into  oblivion  and  dust;  and 
are  so,  for,  as  Mr.  £.  A.  Newton  says,  Who  dare  preach 
them  now  ?  But  to  us,  that  is  a  very  small  matter.  We 
want  to  know  what  Puritanism  was  in  the  days  of  its  glory ; 
the  days  now  chanted  of  in  the  song,  and  glorified  by  the 
eloquence  of  oratory.  We  find  such  Puritanism,  with  iay^ 
wuH  at  its  side,  using  just  such  language  at  an  ordination, 
as  our  Church  puts  into  the  mouths  of  bishops ;  and  we  ask, 
how  far  it  advanced  towards  **  the  positive  part  of  Church 
Reformation  in  America  1"* 

To  this  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  what  Cotton's  name- 
sake says,  in  his  '*  Account  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Ply- 
mouth," (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1st  ser.  iv.  135,)  '*The  church 
here  had  left  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
many  years  before  their  coming  over ;  and  this  not  so  much 
upon  the  account  of  doctrine,  (although  they  thought  their 
Articles  too  general  and  short,)  as  upon  the  account  of  disci- 
pline, and  government,  and  ceremonies.  The  two  latter 
they  looked  upon  as  relics  of  Popery,  without  Scripture  war- 
rant, and  encroachments  upon  the  kingly  ofhce  of  Christ." 
Yet  their  brethren,  hard  by,  practised  discipline,  and  gov- 
ernment, and  ceremonies  of  the  most  fearless  sort.  They  or- 
dained with  laymen,  till  the  leather-mitten  ordination,t  and 
sometimes  by  laymen  only.     They  re-ordained  the  priests 

*  As  to  the  extreme  charch-power,  used  by  these  positive  reformerB, 
Mr.  Felt  gives  us  instances  of  the  excommunication  of  a  church  by  a 
church. — Felt's  Salem,  pp.  413,  520.  This  matches  the  mutual  excom- 
munication of  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

t  As  we  have  seen.  For  convenience*  sake,  I  give  the  reference 
anew. — Eliot's  Biog.  Diet.  p.  101.    Note. 
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of  their  own  "  dear  mother,"  "  the  Church  of  God  in  Eog- 
lanii-"  They  gave  the  Holy  Ghost  in  ordination.  They 
did  all  this,  "  aa  by  3  sign,"  which  commended  itself  lo  the 
out^^'ar(l  senses.  And  yet  'they  forsook  and  disowned  the 
Church  of  England,  and  her  must  solemn  acts  iu  the  con- 
Feynnce  of  sacerdotal  character,  because,  forsooth,  such  acts 
were  too  formal,  and  pr'  largely,     Well  may  we 

say  ofsuch,  in  the  langi  ["aul,  "  Thou,  therefore, 

which  teachest  another, t<  du  notthyselft  thou  that 

preuchest  a  man  should  not  st  thou  steal  1"  (Romana 

ii.91.) 

Some  may  think  1  I  ite  sufficient ;  but  there 

remains  another  cn^e,  \  ribes  a  Puritan  view  of 

the  ordinations  of  the  C  England  so  graphically, 

that  I  cannot  refrain  from  n.    Mr.  Francis  Higginson, 

the  father  of  the  stately  John,  who  wanted  hia  morning  and 
evening  beadle  to  help  him  mount  his  parish  throne,  was 
ordained  at  Salem,  July  20,  1629.  There  was  a  pastor  and 
ft  teacher  lo  be  inaugurated ;  for  the  Puritans  believed 
(would  to  heaven  they  had  never  done  worse!)  in  division 
of  parochial  labor.  They  had  no  rectors  and  curates,  but 
pastors  and  teachers :  or,  as  we  might  say,  associate  rectors. 
Mr.  Skelton  was  to  be  the  pastor  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr. 
Higginson  the  teacher.  So  Mr.  Higginson,  in  the  capacity 
of  layman,"  (repenting  duty  for  his  Episcopal  ordination,) 
"with  three  or  four  more  of  the  gravest  members  of  the 
church,  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayers 
therewith."  Then  Mr,  Skelton,  with  the  same  "  present 
and  assisting'^  peers,  performed  the  same  kind  office  for 
Mr.  Higginson.  And  thus,  says  a  witness  of  the  scene,  "  I 
hope  that  you,  and  the  rest  of  God's  people  with  you,  will 
say  that  here  was  a  right  foundation  laid,  and  that  these  two 
blessed  servants  of  the  Lord  came  in  at  the  door,  and  not  at 
the  window."' 

"  See  Nols  83. 
■  Felt's  Annala  of  StlelD  p.  38, 
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Alas,  good  chronicler,  if  this  be  laying  a  right  founda- 
tion, when  you  acknowledge  the  Church  of  England  your 
"  dear  mother,"  and  thus  dishonor  her  most  reverend  acts — 
if  this  be  coming  in  at  the  right  door,  after  jumping  out  of 
her  windows,  then,  though  at  the  peril  of  being  unwritten 
by  you  among  the  people  of  the  Lord,  I  must  deny  and  for- 
bid your  hope.  It  was  a  sad  day's  work  ;  and  error,  heresy, 
and  schism,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  was  performed,  now 
triumph  beyond  the  truth,  and  attest  its  sad  adventure. 
Universalism  and  Socinianism  lift  a  prouder  head  in  Salem, 
and  count  more  converts  there  than  Puritan  Calvinism,  at 
this  very  hour.  And  if  Skelton  and  Higginson,  both  min- 
isters of  the  Church  of  England,  and  both  re-ordained  under 
Puritan  auspices,  could  now  walk  Salem's  streets,  and,  by 
a  fiat  of  their  wills,  could  re-write  history,  and  suppress  all 
that  would  offend  them,  by  changing  all  its  congregations 
into  churches,  bearing  their  "dear  mother's"  name,  the 
transformation  would  at  once  be  made,  and  the  work  of  two 
centuries  ago  be  cheerfully  pronounced  undone.  Ah,  how 
little  do  men  know,  when  they  start  developments,  where 
the  developments  they  countenance  will  end.  '*  I  am  very 
confident,"  says  Robinson,  **  that  God  has  more  truth  yet  to 
break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word."*  And  thus  he  launched 
a  new  sect  upon  the  ocean  of  speculation.  And  that  very 
sect's  descendants  now  plead  this  sanction,  for  every  error 
the  human  mind  can  coin,  and  christen  with  a  religious 
name.t  Oh,  history,  if  thou  couldst  be  unwritten,  a  thousand 
pens  would  fly  freely  to  thy  service  from  would-be  Reform- 
ers' hands ! 

But  this  much  must  suffice  to  show,  how  the  Puritans, 

»  That  was  his  exoteric  doctrine.     In  his  esoteric,  he  warned  them 
against  novelties.    This  was  in  a  private  letter.     See  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 

2d  Ser.  iz.  32. 

t  See  Upham's  defence  of  Unitarianism,  called  "  Principles  of  the 
Refonnatioo." — Salem,  Mace.  1826. 
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the  Church  of 

id  Hskiiig  her 


at\er  professions  of  the  deepest  atlachiuent 
England,  calling  her  ihe  Church  of  God, 
love  jtiid  prayers,  have  set  at  defiance  her  most  solenm  and 
aacred  bcIh,  and  counted  them  empty  nullities,  or  heresies 
to  be  recanted,  or  sins  to  be  contemplated  with  peuiience 
and  humility.  And  this,  too,  while  thope  very  acts  have 
been  equalled  or  surpass  '  *  ''  nallty  and  aasumptions, 
by  acta  intended  to  be,  in  i  wn,  examples  of  "posi- 

tive" virtue.     I  will  close 


who  think  even  a  tag  re 
nation  by  bishops,  com 
who  think  au  Episcopal  ii 
dination  by  laymen?*     Sir 
guagc  of  good  old  Tboma: 
of  their  farmer  follies,  and  uy 


themselves  to  the  Church  of  England?" 


He  qucBtiona  :  Can  those 
necessary,  after  an  ordi- 
nuch  decency  of  lliose, 
n  necessary,  after  an  or- 
'  not  rather,  in  the  lon- 
t,t  "  blush  thcmseUes  out 
legrees  cordially  reconcile 


LETTER  IX. 


In  my  last  letter,  I  began  to  illustrate  the  treatment, 
which  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  has  received 
from  the  Puritans.  Id  formally  opening  this  fruitful  sub- 
ject, it  was  necessary,  as  a  preliminary,  to  expose  the  pro- 


•  All  Congregalional  ordinaiions  are  virtually  Uicnl;  foT  aa  ihe  firil 

founlDin.  As  [o  I  he  BenBiiivenrn  of  the  Puritnni,  upon  re-or<liiiBtkiiia 
b)r  blflhopfl.  KC  the  Turioua  article  in  Man.  Ilisi.  Coll.  Qd  Ser.  ij.  133, 
Fic.  Il  is  B  viU  indignily,  &.C.,  Sec.  far  bishops  to  Jo  such  a  Uiing  ;  but 
for  '■  the  good  old  cause  so  aignslly  owned  by  God,"  (p.  132,  same  vol.) 

t  Thoughu,  p.  259 
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fused  feelings  of  Puritans  towards  us  :  and  authorities  were 
accordingly  gi?en  which  displayed  them  pretty  fully.  The 
manner  in  which  such  professions  were  carried  out,  in  rela- 
tion to  one  of  our  most  distinctive  principles,  that  one  which 
has  giTen  us  our  familiar  name  of  Episcopalians,  was  the 
first  point,  in  this  department  of  our  subject,  which  then 
received  attention.  A  wide  field,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
traversed;  far  wider  than  will  admit  of  those  extended  in- 
vestigations, which  properly  belong  to  history.  Still,  though 
attempting  memoranda  rather  than  a  full  detail,  I  hope  to 
give  sufficient  to  justify  my  general  aim,  a  defence  against 
Puritan  aspersions  by  an  appeal  to  Puritan  practice.  Those 
who  are  anxious  to  go  more  deeply  can  readily  do  so,  by 
means  of  the  clues  to  which  my  very  frequent  references 
will  guide  them.*  In  England,  the  aim  of  the  Puritans  was, 
as  they  represented  it,  freedom  and  universal  toleration.  In 
New  England,  they  enjoyed  the  one,  and  might  have  ac- 
corded the  other ;  but  here  they  forgot  their  ''  first  love," 
and,  like  Diotrephes,  were  content  with  nothing  but  supreme 
and  unshared  pre-eminence.  And  this  is  no  strange  politi- 
cal revolution ;  for,  says  Mr.  Ferguson, ''  The  passion  for  in- 
dependence and  the  love  of  dominion,  frequently  arise  from 
a  common  source  :  there  is  in  both  an  aversion  to  control ; 
and  he  w^ho  in  one  situation  cannot  brook  a  superior,  may 
in  another  dislike  to  be  joined  with  an  equal.''*  We  are 
now  to  see  how  they,  who  abhorred  dominion  in  Episcopacy, 
on  one  side  of  an  ocean,  illustrated  their  own  fondness  for 
it,  when,  on  that  ocean's  hither  side,  this  same  Episcopacy 
became  a  suitor  to  themselves. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  that  spot  from  which  more  op- 
position to  Episcopacy  has  emanated,  than  from  any  in  all 

*  Some  may  complain  of  these.     I  will  only  say,  once  for  all,  I  was 
reqaested,  most  particularly,  not  to  spare  references, 
t  Civ.  Society,  p.  445. 
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America,  the  site  of  Boston,  was  Ttrst  inhabited,  and  indeed 
owned,  by  a  partaker  of  the  prerogativee  of  the  celebrated 
"  apostolic  succession."*  William  Illacksione,  an  Epiaco- 
pal  clergyman,  wns  the  firat  settJer  and  owner  of  the  penin- 
Buia  of  Boston.  The  chatter  of  1629  superseded  hia  litle.t 
but  still  the  authorities  gave  him  some  fifty  acres  of  the  soil, 
if  he  should  choose  to  :ultivate  them.     But  the 

manifestations  of  that  which  had  called  Eng- 

land's Church  a  "  dear  nd  asked  for  her  contin- 

ued love  and  inlerceasi  y  no  means  to  his  taste. 

He  is  the  individual  wb  :  cutting  remark,  that  he 

came  to  this  country  r  lofd  bishops,  aud  must 

now  remove  again,  to  ai  brethren  1  }    He  sold  dl 

his  estate,  went  off,  bag  ai  fe,  to  Rhode  Island,  and 

settled  on  Blackslone  River,  a  lew  miles  north  of  Provi- 
dence— a  river  which  commemorates  his  Dame  even  now. 
His  residence  may  also  be  known,  more  accurately,  by  a 
small  round  eminence,  called  "  Study  Hill,"  which  was  his 
place  of  retirement.  Mr.  Blackstone  lived  till  1675.  As 
good  an  account  of  him,  as  any,  may  be  found  in  Allen's 
Biog.  Diet.  pp.  108,  109,  which  supplies  me  with  dates  ; 
but  which,  not  unnaturally,  passes  over  in  silence  his  testi- 
mony to  the  early  autocracy  of  the  Puritan  Court  of  High 
Commission.  Blackstone's  case  is  very  important,  to  show 
that  Puritanism  was  intolerable,  and  from  almost  the  short- 
est enperience,  to  a  refugee  from  prelatical  tyranny. 

Mr.  Blackstone  sold  his  Boston  estate,  preparatory  to  a 
final  removal  from  a  Puritan  regime,  in  1634  ;  and,  not  im- 
probably, was  quickened  in  his  action  by  the  cases  of  the 

"  ■'  Thai  vile,  Kneelea,  wrelclwd  whimMy,"  Bays  Collon  Molher,  elc. 
So  EpJBcopallans  can  are  how  awFCIly  ihey  were  Inlkfd  aboui,  in  old 
timPMia  well  ai  now.     Man.  Hial.  Coll.  2d  S*r.  ii.  134. 

t  This  shows  how  ihry  looked  upon  a  tille,  under  ihe  Charter,  as 
■wallowing  up  all  oilier  titles. 

t  Baylies'  Plymouth,  Pi.  i.  p.  200.— Maas.  Hui.  Coll.  Isl  S«r.  ii.  2. 
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Browns,  of  Bright,  and  of  Morell,  which  I  will  now  proceed 
to  notice.* 

Messrs.  John  and  Samuel  Brown  were  among  the  emi- 
grants who  came  to  Salem,  Mass.,  with  Mr.  Francis  Higgin- 
flon,  and  the  fleet  of  fiTe  ships,  and  more  than  fifty  guns,  in 
1629.  In  such  high  repute  were  they  with  the  Governor, 
d&c,  of  Massachusetts,  at  home,  (for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
the  Charter  did  not  come  over  till  the  magnates  brought  it 
in  1630,  and  insisted  upon  bringing  it,  as  a  sine  qua  nan  of 
their  settlement  1)  that  they  gave  them  a  recommendation  to 
this  effect :  '*  Through  many  businesses,  we  had  almost  for* 
gotten  to  recommend  unto  you,  two  brethren  of  our  Com- 
pany, Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  who,  though  they 
be  no  adventurers  in  the  general  stock,  yet  are  they  men 
we  do  much  respect,  being  fully  persuaded  of  their  sincere 
affections  to  the  good  of  the  Plantation  ;t — ^the  one,  Mr. 
John  Brown,  is  sworn  an  Assistant  here,  and  by  us  chosen 
one  of  the  Council  there ;  a  man  experienced  in  the  laws 
of  our  kingdom,  and  such  an  one  as  we  are  persuaded  will 
worthily  deserve  your  favor  and  furtherance,  which  we  de- 
sire he  may  have,  and  that  in  the  first  division  of  lands, 
there  may  be  allotted  to  either  of  them  two  hundred  acres."| 

It  will  be  perceived,  at  once,  that  this  was  an  almost 
carte  blanche ,  from  the  highest  authority,  short  of  royal, 
known  to  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  these  gentlemen, 
vouching  for  their  characters,  for  their  disinterestedness,  for 
the  peculiar  intelligence  and  capability  of  one,  and  for  the 
desert  of  both,  of  the  Plantation's  most  substantial  grace,  in 
the  shape  of  **  entire  property  in  soil."  One  is  mentioned 
as  having  official  rank  under  the  Charter,  both  at  home  and 
in  Massachusetts;    and  the  other,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 

*  Chalmers,  pp.  145, 146. 

t  This  is  worthy  note.     Even  its  own  Governor,  then,  does  not  call 
Jtf  assacbosetts  a  eoleny,  bnt  a  mere  plantation. 
t  Felfs  Annals      Salem,  p.  19. 
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I  member  of  the  Council  of  Alussachuseile,  is 
well  as  his  iianiesake  ihe  eaieeiiied  judsi.*  Perliape  two 
indivi<iuala  could  doI  have  touched  New  Englaod'a  shore 
under  fairer  auspices,  or  hoped  for  higher  coDsideralion. 

Bui,  most  unfortunately,  ihese  iutelligeot  and  sincerely 
aflectioned  iDdividuais.f  worthy  of  all  favor  and  futlherance, 


D  th«  extent  < 
tale,  had  interpretei 
geT  Mr.  Higginaon  a» 
used,  somewhat  too 
deed,  esteem  "the 
less  a  Church,  becau 
They  did  not  think 
Church  re  formal  ion,' 
about  them  were  rata 


share  of  Puritan  real  es> 
^e,  aa  their  fellow-pasHen- 
ompany  of  Got.  Winlhrop 
ey  did  most  truly,  in  very 
in  England,"  an  none  the 
ee  thousand  miles  away. 
»  in  "  the  positire  part  of 
when  the  minds  of  iliiiae 
„J  they  had  no  ideii  of  what 


such  reformation  should  justly  be,)  consisted  in  downright 
aeparation  from  that  Church,  in  throwing  all  her  most  sacred 
riles  and  symbolsto  the  winds,  and  treating  them  as  filih  and 
rubbish.  No.  They  did  actually,  and  in  all  honesty,  sup- 
pose, that  the  Church  of  England  was  God's  Church  still, 
and  not  the  Churchof  man,to  be  moulded  after  the  fashion 
of  man's  capricious  choice.  If  that  Church's  practices  had 
been  in  some  respects  silently  dropped,  probably  they  would 
not  have  murmured.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  the  new 
reformation  was  to  be  any  thing  but  negative — it  was  to  be 
"  positive"  with  emphasis.  They  found  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Government  of  England  assailed,  not  in 
9  only,  but  in  the  Tery  prayers  of  the  Puritan 
s.}     This  is  a  practice  which,  it  is  well  known,  has 

•  See  Annuls  of  SuIfid,  p.  21. 

f  Here  comes  anoilier  ep^eimen  of  Mr.  Bancrofl'e  weiil  of  cnndor. 
In  hiafiril  cditian  he  calla  "  one  an  experienced  and  meriloriouBloKyiT." 
In  hi>  netntli,  be  dashes  bis  pen  tbiougb  "  merilorious,"  and  bloui  ii  oul ! 
Hee  Vol.  i.  370,  6nu  edit,  and  vol.  i  349.  Mvenlh  edil. 

I   Fell'!  Sslem.  p.  38. 
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been  imittted  from  that  day  to  this  in  Puritan  pulpits  ;* 
where  probably  as  severe  things  have  been  said  against  dem- 
ocrats and  sectarians,  in  sermons  and  prayers,  as  in  political 
pamphlets  and  newspapers. 

The  Browns  resented  such  inconsistency  with  solemn 
professions,  such  unfilial  **  loathing  of  that  milk  wherewith 
they  were  nourished,"  and  they  withdrew.f  Still  they  did 
not  resort  to  a  house  of  public  worship,  erected  by  them- 
selves, but  to  a  private  dwelling;  a  sanctuary  which,  as 
Lord  Chatham  said,  the  king  dare  not  enter  unpermitted, 
but  which  a  Puritan  magistrate  could  burst  open  without 
ceremony  to  ferret  out  heretics.}  There  they  hoped,  quiets 
ly  and  without  molestation,  to  listen  to  the  calm,  impartial 
services  of  the  Church  of  England — services  in  which, 
blessed  be  God  1  insinuation  and  slander,  the  praise  or  the 
dispraise  of  governments,  or  sects,  or  individuals,  have  not 
a  nook  to  nestle  in.  Nor  is  it  more  wonderful  that  they 
should  have  preferred  such  services,  than  that  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  upright  laymen,  of  our  own  day,  should 
do  so.  Who  has  not  a  right,  a  most  sacred  right,  to  be  jeal- 
ous to  the  last  degree  of  the  language,  which  a  frail,  and  fal- 
lible, and  perhaps  excited  mortal,  may  palm  off,  tit  his  name, 
upon  ''  The  Father  of  an  infinite  Majesty?"  and  who,  there- 
fore, may  not  contend  for  a  liturgy,  and  nothing  but  a  litur- 
gy, with  unfaltering  independence  ?  nay  who  must  not,  for 
successful  prayer  of  intercession  ?  since  such  prayer  depends 
upon  agreement,  (Matt,  xviii.  19,)  and  agreement,  without 
words  agreed  upon,  is  worse  than  the  concord  of  Puritan 
creeds ;  of  which  there  are  dozens,  all  open  to  denial  in  their 


•  Sec  Quincy'8  Harv.  Univ.  i.  203;  Pcirce's  Harv.  Univ.  p.  163; 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  Ser.  iv.  120. 

t  Thia  withdrawment  Cotton  Mather  repreaenta,  aa  a  peraecntion  of 
the  new  order  in  Church  and  State  !     Magnalia,  i.  67. 

I  Felt's  Salem,  p.  257. 
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particulars,  and  yet  all  alike  believed  ia  "  for  aubstance  of 
doctrine." 

Btit  let  us  not  wander  from  history  into  Brgumenlation. 
Wliat  was  the  fate  of  the  Messrs.  Brown?  Oh,  EndicoU, 
an  Episcopalian  yesterday,  but  converted  l»-day  to  Plymouth 
sepnratism  by  a  Plymouth  doctor,*  had  rule  in  Salem.  And 
Eiidicott,  "  being  of  a  b  ind  not  possessed  of  the 

greatest  prudence,"    as  m    soon  aller  tells    ua, 

"  summoned  the  brothcre  im,  as  ringleaders  of  a 

faction."     RiDgieaders  i  worshipping  God  in  the 

prayers  of  that  mother,  it  som  their  judges  had  re- 

ceived  "such  hope  and  tay  had  obtained  in  the 

common  salvation  !"     A\n  ,  when,  as  their  historiaii 

Hubbard  says,  that  with  i  to  any  departure  from 

that  mother's  ecclesiastical  ctuiiomy,  "  they  had  not  as  yet 
waded  so  far  into  the  controversy  of  church  discipline,  as  to 
be  very  positive  in  any  o(  those  points,  wherein  the  main 
hinge  of  the  controversy  lay  between  them  and  others  !"t 

However,  let  these  self-contradictions  pass,  with  a  retinue 
goon  to  follow.  How  did  EndicotI  treat  his  feltow-magis- 
(rates,  so  "  worthily  deserving  his  favor  and  furtherance," 
and  hundreds  of  broad  New  England  acresT  They  were 
forthwith  denounced,  says  Mr.  Felt,  as  "  factious  and  evil- 
conditioned."}  And  then  they  were,  "  notwithstanding 
their  being  counsellors,"^  and  notwithstanding  their  loud 
remonstrances,  sent  packing  home  to  England  ;  and,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  in  the  ship  Lion,  or  Whelp,  or  Lion's 
Whelp,  it  is  no  great  matter  which  ;  similis  simili  gaudet.\\ 
And  in  spite  of  such  a  refractory  page,  in  the  history  of  his 
favorite  Puritanism,  Mr.  Hubbard  can  wink  hard,  and  never 
see  it;  (he  gives  it  all  the  go-by  ;)  and,  in  view  of  ihe  pre- 

*  Gorcion-B  America,  i.  20      Hubbard's  New  England,  p.  115. 
t  New  Engliind,  p.  1 18.  1  Annate  of  Salem,  p,  36. 

5  Gordjn,!.  21. 
II  Bancroft,  i.  .150.      lUwrd'*  Coiled,  i.  963. 
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cious  letter  on  board  the  Arabella,  complacently  indite  rach 
a  sentence  as  this  :  **  Whatever  any  of  their  successors  may 
judge  thereof,  it  is  sufficient  to  discover  what  was  then  in  the 
minds  of  those  that  removed  from  their  dear  native  land. 
If  there  be  found  any  sort  of  persons,  that  since  that  time 
have  imbibed  other  principles  or  opinions,^^  it  is  more 
than  the  writer  hereof  was  ever  acquainted  with  the  reason 
of."*  Hubbard  lived  till  1704 ;  and  so  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  continued  a  "  dear  mother"  to  the  Puritans,  fairly 
through  the  seventeenth,  and  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  promised,  too,  in  their  unasked  letter,  to  give  God  no 
rest  in  her  behalf,  and  wished  their  heads  and  hearts  foun- 
tains of  tears  for  her  everlasting  welfare !     But  let  us  see. 

How  fared  it  with  the  Messrs.  Brown,  even  in  England  T 
*'  When,"  says  Chalmers,  "  the  persons  who  had  been  thus 
expelled  arrived  in  England,  they  naturally  applied  to  the 
governor  and  company  for  reparation  of  their  wrongs ;  but 
it  appears  not  from  their  records,  that  they  ever  received 
any  redress.  The  insolence  of  contempt  was  superadded  to 
the  injustice  of  power.  The  letters  which  those  gentlemen 
had  written  to  their  friends  were  intercepted,  and  read  pub- 
licly in  the  General  Court,  on  the  pretence,  equally  mean 
and  unjust, '  that  they  might  possibly  injure  the  plantation.' 
Thus  early  was  introduced  into  the  politics  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  dishonorable  practice  of  appropriating  the  commu- 
nications of  private  friendship,  wrongfully  obtained,  to  the 
malevolent  purposes  of  party.  It  then  rooted  in  her  system, 
and  in  after-times  produced  abundantly."f 

So,  then,  the  first  censors  of  Episcopacy  in  Massachu- 
setts, could  repudiate  their  own  most  solemn  and  unsolicited 
professions,  and  break  open  private  letters,  with  as  little 

^  Sec  Note  84. 


•  Npw  England,  p.  125. 

1  Chalmera,  p.  146,  and  the  references  Mr.  C.  given,  pp.  148, 149. 
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compunclioD  as  a  Papal  post-oflicc.  Even  so  let  it  be.  Bet- 
ter the  frowns  than  the  smiles  of  such  men. 

Yet  Mr.  Felt  insists  upon  il,  that  Entlicolt  was  right ; 
because  "  for  what  he  did  in  that  aSair,  he  had  ample  au- 
thority."* Just  as  if  for  this  case,  as  for  a  thousand  like  it, 
the  adage  could  not  be  found,  "  Ne  sine  forrn^  lantum  sce- 
lua  fiat."     There  is  not  I  I  preteusioa  that  Endi- 

cott  was  not  clothed  in  tt  sf  authority  :  and  whne 

was  ever  the  tyrant  who  "  The  Holy  god  Apos- 

tolic Court  of  the  Inquia  a  haa  ita  powers  fortified 

by  signs  manual,  and  sea  from  Pope  and  King,  to 

warrant  its  moat  direful  i  J  acts.     And  beyond  all 

fjuestion,  it  waa  Ap.  Lauu  conviction  of  duly  to  a 

power  abore  himself,  and  v  elfare  of  the  kingdom, 

which  made  him  a  severe  disi-iimiiarian  of  those  impractica- 
ble tempera;  which  would  nevet  let  any  thing  control  them 
but  absolute  force,  and  who,  when  that  waa  removed,  could 
never  control  themselves.t  "  Hia  views  of  religious  liberty 
were  aa  just  as  those  of  the  Puritans ;  the  principles  of  both 
were  the  same :  and  while  the  practicea  of  the  Puritana  are 
attributed  to  the  principlea  of  the  age,  the  aame  allowance 
mast  in  justice  be  made  for  the  Archbishop. "{  But  all  this 
avails  nothing.  Endicott  waa  a  most  righteous  judge,  "  a 
second  Daniel ;"  and  Laud  a  most  unrighteous  persecutor,  "  a 
second  Saul  of  Tarsus."  I  know  the  logical  conclusion  ao 
welt,  from  long  experience,  that  I  am  able  to  state  it  before- 
hand for  my  Puritan  readers,  (if  such  persona  may,  by  some 
cboDce  accident,  stumble  upon  my  pages,)  and  thus  save 

•  Annala  of  Salem,  p.  39. 

t  ■'  The  violence  of  some  mea's  terapers,"  aaya  Hubbnril,  describing 
OM  Poritancanlemion.when  in  fact  it  willanewerror  a  Catholic  dtKrip- 
tion,  "  makea  ihein  ibiw  debates,  when  ihcy  do  not  juBtly  oflt'r  tlicriii- 
wlves,  and  tike  miltBlonea  grind  one  another,  when  ibejr  want  oilier 
griat."    Hubbard's  New  Eng.  p.  141. 

t  Lalhbnry,  p.  16«. 
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them  the  labor  of  anticipation.  For  other  references  to  the 
Browns,  see  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  1st  Series,  vi.  242,  245,  and 
ix.  4,  6.8» 

Next  to  the  case  of  the  Browns  comes  that  of  the  Rev 
Francis  Bright.  He  was  one  of  the  four  ministers,  who 
came  over  in  Mr.  Higginson's  fleet  He,  too,  seems  tohaTS 
labored  under  the  same  infirmity  with  the  Browns ;  that  of 
understanding  language  according  to  its  natural  tenor.  He 
found  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton  inclined  to  establish 
a  totally  new  ecclesiastical  polity  in  Salem.  He  disagreed 
with  them,  and  removed;  even  before  their  reception  of  lay- 
orders  at  the  hands  of  the  brethren.*  He  went  to  Charles- 
town,  and  attempted  to  sustain  his  position,  with  a  congre- 
gation of  his  own.  But  a  year's  trial  satisfied  him  that  the 
mania  of  revolution  had  infected  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
ministers,  and  he  returned  to  England,  to  him  now  a  "  dear 
mother"  in  very  deed.  His  attachment  to  Episcopacy,  how- 
ever, was  enough  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  brethren, 
though  his  piety  was  beyond  all  question.f 

And,  now,  where  were  the  heads  and  hearts  turned  into 
fountains  of  tears,  for  the  afiHiction  of  one  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical parent's  devoted  children?  Tears?  Why  Hubbard 
and  Mather  both  make  him  the  subject  of  their  jeers  and 
scorn.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  first  dismisses  him': 
"  He  began  to  hew  stones  in  the  mountains,  wherewith  to 
build  ;  but  when  he  saw  all  sorts  of  stones  would  not  suit 
the  building  as  he  supposed,  [not  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment even  allowed  such  an  one,]  he,  not  unlike  Jonah,  fled 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  went  down  to  Tarshish."| 

»  See  Note  85. 

•  Gordon,  i.  21. 

t  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Ist  series,  ix.  2. — **  Mr.  Bright,  a  godly  minis- 
ter."   Hubbard's  New  England,  p.  112. 
t  New  England,  p.  113. 
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The  second  mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Ui»  collcngae, 
Ralph  Smiili,  thus.  Smith,  be  it  remembered,  was  more 
inclined  to  go  a  liiilc  too  far  for  the  Salem  duumviri,  while 
Bright  was  not  inclined  to  go  fur  enough  ;  and  it  seems  that, 
rasa  tabula  as  their  minds  might  be,  tliej'  were  quite  able  to 
see  any  one  totally  in  the  wrong,  and  totally  worthy  of  con- 
demnation, n  ho  did  not  agree  to  submit  to  their  dictation  in 
every  thing.  Smith  went  to  Plymouth,  and  became  a  min- 
ister there  ;  a.nd  Bright  finally  went  home,  as  has  been  stated ; 
but  Mather  thus  recklessly  blasts  them  both.  "  There 
were  two  th«t  began  to  hew  stonea  in  the  mountains.  Tor  the 
building  of  the  temple  here ;  but  when  they  saw  all  sorts  of 
stones  would  not  fit  in  the  building,  the  one  betook  himself 
to  the  seas  a^iiin,  and  the  other  lo  till  the  land,  for  which 
cause,  burying  all  further  mention  of  litem  among  the  rub- 
bish in  the  fmiridatiou  of  the  Colony,  we  will  proceed  with 
our  story."' 

Now  there  could  be  no  possible  objection  lo  burying  an 
Episcopalian,  like  Bright,  and  a  man  of  "  low  gifts  and 
parts,"  like  Smith,  whom  Iligginson  and  Skelton  could  not 
make  a  useful  tool  of,  beneath  the  rubbish  of  New  Eng- 
land's foundations.  This  was  their  rhetorical  destiny.  But 
then  to  do  it,  as  Mather  has  done,  and  represent  one  as  be- 
coming a  sailor,  and  the  other  a  farmer,  because  they 
ceased  to  "  hew  stones"  for  a  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  is  a  defiance  of  sober  truth  and  fact,  which 
could  hardly  be  expected.  Bright  never  abandoned  his 
sacred  profession,  that  I  can  any  where  learn;  and  Smith 
was  long  a  Puritan  preacher  at  Plymouth  and  Manchester.t 
Mather,  however,  would  degrade  one  into  a  Jack  Tar,  and 
the  other  into  a  tiller  of  the  ground  ;  and  yet  he  boasts  that 
his  history  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Catholic  communion, 
and  to  tax  schismaticnl  persecution  !  X 

•  MBennlin,  i.  63.  fil.  t  Bsylics'  Plymoulh.  Pr.  i,  9fi0. 

t   Magnnlia.i.  35. 
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As  tp  MoreH's  case,  that  has  been  noticed  already.  I 
will  only  add,  concerning  this  most  truly  modest,  peaceful, 
and  intelligent  man,  whose  attempted  hierarchy  and  dull 
poem  furnished  Mr.  Bancroft  with  a  subject  for .  his  char- 
acteristic flippancy,  what  a  fairer  historian  of  Puritanism 
has  said  of  him,  in  another  place  than  one  already  referred 
to  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections.  ''  Had  this 
gentleman  been  stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  had  he  been 
more  remarkable  for  bigotry  than  for  his  learning  and 
candor,  like  some  who  are  to  be  found  among  every  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  he  would  have  excited  contention, 
and  given  trouble  to  the  other  settlements.  But  instead  of 
blowing  the  coals,  he  was  disposed  to  extinguish  the  fire 
that  had  been  kindled,  and  which  a  small  matter  wonld 
have  spread."  And  then,  in  a  note,  afler  complimenting 
his  "  dull  poem,"  he  adds,  "  Will  not  every  person  who  is 
without  the  prejudices  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  [and  of  Mr. 
Bancroft,  he  would  have  added  at  a  later  day,]  give  his  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  who  exhibited  so 
much  literature  and  virtue  V** 

Massachusetts,  however,  was  no  place  for  such  men  as 
the  Browns,  or  Bright,  or  Morell,  so  long  as  the  slightest 
hankering  after  Episcopacy  lingered  in  their  breasts,  and 
therefore,  one  after  the  other,  per  fas  aul  nefas,  was  com- 
pelled to  bid  it  farewell.  This  Mr.  Blackstone  saw  from 
his  Beacon  Hill,  in  Boston,  with  his  observant  eye.  "  The 
lord  brethren"  he  beheld  marching  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
'*  the  lord  bishops,"  whose  overshadowing  power  had 
made  him  flee.  He  was  afraid  that  their  little  fingers  would 
be  thicker  than  the  loins  of  their  predecessors — he  hastily 
parted  with  every  foot  of  land,  over  which  a  Puritan  sceptre 
could  assert  authority,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Rhode  Island ; 
then,  and  long  after,  the  well-known  asylum  for  victims  of 
Puritan  malediction. 

*  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  1ft  series,  iz.  6. 
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In  connexion  witii  the  case  of  the  Browns,  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  New  England,  might  expecl 
ine  to  nutice  the  case  of  Willinm  VhssbJI,  who  came  over 
witli  thetn,*  and  whose  name  is  somewhat  notorious  on  Pu- 
ritan pages,  na  heing  "  almost,  if  not  altogether,"  one  of 
thoee  malignants  who  "  incline  to  bishops."  But  I  passed 
him  by  lo  notice  liim  here  r.  Deane,  the  historian 

of  the  towD  where  lie  a  e  e  resided,   (Scituato,) 

doubts  whether  he  were  b  hurchinan,  because  of 

his  outward   conformity  i^  regimen. t     Prubahiy, 

Vaasall  might  ha»e  lored  as  much  in  his  seertt 

tout,  as  his  neighbors  love  nubHshtd  letter.     The 

fate  of  the  Browns  was  aa  wi  a  warning  to  him,  aa 

were  the  walls  of  the  BastL  many  a  poor  Frenchman, 
whoscspiritwoiild  gladly  have  bounded  from  its  natal  soil  will) 
the  elastic  sprightliness  of  freedom.  So  he  determined  to 
accomplish  his  object  in  a  more  circuitous,  but  more  com- 
prehensive method,  by  promoting,  in  every  way  he  could, 
legblative  toleration — that  freedom  for  which  Puritans  in 
England  j:  had  panted,  petitioned,  remonstrated,  voted,  re- 
belled, and  finally  drawn  the  sword  and  thrown  away  its 
scabbard,  to  conquer  or  die — not  for  that,  but  for  their  own, 
sole  supremacy. 

And  now,  forsooth,  how  is  such  a  character,  the  very 
impersonation  of  themselves  in  England,  (rebelHon  and 
fighting  duly  excepted,)  how  is  he  regarded  in  America! 
Aa  "  the  chief  of  the  busy  and  factious  spirits,  always  oppo- 
site to  the  civil  governments  of  the  country,  and  the  way  of 
its  churches."  Aye,  no  doubt,  they  themselves  thought  so, 
in  that  old  dusty  age  of  Cotton  Mather's  "  rubbish,"  when 
they  were  hewing  stones  and  laying  foundations,  and  none 

•  Vnssall  vnt  a  strong  friend  of  the  Bro«tia.  Eliot's  Diet.  pp.  464,  4G5, 
I  Deane'sScimarcp.  89. 

I  In  NfiB  Englnrnl,  the  Furiinns  cnlled  such  toleration  mere  ear- 
rioD  ! !  "     UulcbinMn'H  Collect,  p.  J54. 
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saw  dearly  bat  their  own  bright  eyes.    Oh,  would  it  were 
so !     Bat  the  sentence  comes  firom  no  lower  an  advocate  of 
popular  fireedom,  than  the  democratical  Mr.  Bancroft ;  who, 
like  the  B.onians  of  yore,  hates  power  most  virulently,  when 
you  call  it  rex,  but  has  no  quarrel  at  all  with  it,  when  joa 
call  it  imperatar,  or  "  Ancient  Cdony  Laws."*    The  sen- 
tence quoted  above,  though  mostly  written  by  Vassairs  an- 
cient exponents,  is  by  Mr.  B.  made  absolutely  his  own,  and 
emblazoned  upon  his  pages.   Nor  is  that  all.   He  pronounces 
the  same  opinion  upon  the  motives  of  Vassall,  and  such  as 
acted  in  union  with  him,  which  was  entertained  by  those 
who  frowned  upon  them  with  true  Puritan  austerity.     "  In 
Boataa"  he  says, ''  a  powerful  liberal  party  already  qpenly 
existed.     But  now,  the  apparent  purpose  of  advancing  re- 
ligious freedom,  was  made  to  disguise  measures  of  the 
deadliest  hostility  to  the  frame  of  civil  government    The 
nationality  of  New  England  was  in  danger."t 

O,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  possible,  for  an  advocate  of 
religious  liberty  and  independence-— of  the  largest  liberty  in 
Church  and  State — ^to  have  written  this,  did  I  not  know, 
beforehand,  from  infallible  authority,  that  a  man  may  see  a 
mote  in  another's  eye,  while  unconscious  of  a  beam  within 
his  own  !  '^  The  apparent  purpose  of  advancing  religious 
freedom,  was  made  to  disguise  measures  of  the  deadliest 
hostility  to  the  frame  of  civil  government"  T  Can  it  be, 
(hat  a  man  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  boastful  knowledge  of  the 
original  sources  of  history — who  by  a  dash  of  his  pen  would 
blot  the  names  of  other  historians,  as  *'  not  trustworthy"!— 
can  it  be,  that  such  a  man  does  not  know,  that  thb  is  one 
of  the  old  charges  against  the  Puritans  themselves  ?  Why 
his  very  words  are  an  echo  of  Laud's  own,  already  quoted 
in  my  second  letter,  "  that  these  men  do  but  begin  with  the 

•  Bancroft,  i.  438.  t  Ibid,  437. 

t  Bancroft,  i.  300,  note. — On  p.  287,  Mr.  B.  eulogizes  Robinson,  be- 
cause he  wrote  on  '*  Separation"  and  justified  it.  Now  here,  he  denounces 
*'  separation"  from  a  Puritan  establishment !    Compare  James,  i.  23, 24. 
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ChuTch,  that  they  might  after  have  the  ffecr  bcccsb  to  ilie 
State."  But,  prok  pudor !  what  Ap.  Laud  found  niathe- 
matically  true  in  England,  waa  aot  true,  could  not  be  true, 
and  never  will  be  Irue,  of  an  appellant  from  Puritan  domi- 
oation  \  A  statute  of  letie-inajeeiy  \s  an  unpardonable  op- 
preseion  in  a  monarchy  ;  a  just  self-defence,  in  a  Puriiao 
theocracy.     Vasaall  woul  n  a  patriot  in  Englaad  ; 

in  New  England  he  was  and  a  rebel.     Ah,  how 

exquisitely  did  Democri  human  nature  when  he 

Baid,  that  Truth  hid  hers  ottoni  of  a  well ! 

And  now,  having  giv  ders  a  hint  of  the  ver- 

sion,  which  an  IiiBtorian.  Bancroft,  can  put  on  a 

case  like  that  of  Vaasail,  sC'  toleration,  1  will  dismiss 

it  wirh  the  plain  matter  of  ..otement  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 

Baylies.  He  had  been  speaking  of  the  odious  '  Test  Act,' 
which  made  church-membership  a  necessary  qualification 
for  voting  at  a  Puritan  poll,  and  the  preservation  of  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  identified  with  the  continuance  of  "  the  na- 
tionality of  New  England"  I  "  Some  of  the  beat  men  in 
the  colony  were  precluded.  William  Vasaall,  Esq.,  of  Sci- 
tuate,  who  had  been  an  Assistant  in  Masaachuaetis,  and  wag 
one  of  the  wealthiest  as  well  as  worthiest  and  most  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  of  whom  the  colony  could  boast,  waa  dis- 
qualified for  office  ;  for,  although  a  Puritan,  he  continued 
an  Episcopalian."* 

Mr.  Vassall,  it  will  be  remembered,  waa  a  member  of  the 
Colony  of  Plymouth.  But  there  were  unquestionably  those, 
who  thought  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  toleration,  in  the 
Colony  of  Masaachuaetts,  and  he  could  influence  such  )>er- 
Bons  to  action.  This  may  explain  to  us  the  last  memorable 
point  in  llie  history  of  Massachusetts,  connected  with  Epis- 
copacy, before  she  acquired  almost  entire  independence, 
during  the  interregnum  of  the  Crown,  and  even  ventured  to 
coin  her  own  money  like  a  sovereign  stale.  With  this  point 
■  Baylies'  Flrnioadi,  Fl.  i,  330. 
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of  history,  virtually,*  though  not  formally,  connected  with 
that  watchword  for  equal  rights  and  privileges — the  name  of 
Vassall — I  will  close  this  letter. 

"  In  1646/'  says  Dr.  Morse,  (Geog.  p.  186,)  "  the  Col- 
ony was  disturbed  by  some  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  who 
bad  conceived  a  dislike  of  some  of  the  laws  and  the  govern* 
ment.  Several  of  these  disaffected  persons  were  imprisoned, 
and  the  rest  compelled  to  give  security  for  their  future  good 
behavior."  t 

And  now,  kind  reader,  what  terrific  disturbance  do  yoa 
suppose  these  inhabitants  were  guilty  of,  **  principal"  though 
they  were  ?  Something,  no  doubt,  like  a  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, a  Philadelphia  riot,  or  the  burning  of  religious  houses, 
such  as  Charlestown,  Mass.,  saw  a  few  years  since.  No, 
nothing  at  all  like  either,  or  in  any  way  approaching  either, 
disguise  and  daub  the  matter  as  writers  like  Drs.  Morse 
and  Mather  may  try  to  do.  These  tremendous  traitors  only 
exercised  that  right,  which  some  of  the  busy  spirits  of  New 
England  have  knocked  so  long,  and  loudly,  and  vainly,  at 
the  doors  of  Congress,  in  order  to  enjoy  to  their  hearts' 
content — the  right  of  petition  !  And  was  that  all  ?  nothing 
but  the  right  of  petition  1  Why,  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  have  all  but  burst  open  the  doors  of  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  and  battered  the 
Speaker  out  of  his  chair,  because  themselves  could  not  be 
heard  upon  a  subject  setting  our  very  Union  on  fire  !  But 
when  the  same  right  is  demanded  of  their  forefathers,  the 
answer  is,  an  arraignment  at  the  bar  of  criminal  justice,  and 
the  award  in,  fines,  recognizances,  or  a  prison.  O  remember 
this.  New  England,  when  we  next  hear  your  muttering 
thunders  about  the  right  of  petition.]: 

•  HatchJnson's  Hist.  i.  pp.  136,  137. 

f  Mather  smuggles  the  g'st  of  this  mitter  out  of  sight  most  effecta- 
ally.    Magnftlia,!.  116. 

t  Or,  to  repeat  tb«  langnnge  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  of  Hin^iam,  the 

9* 
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But  who  or  wliai  were  these  petitioaerti  t  One  of  iliem, 
Bt  Icaat^  was  a  Cliurchmnn,  and  ihey  all  wanted  more  of 
separation  between  Churcli  and  Stale,  and  more  freedom 
for  meinbers  of  the  Churcii  of  England  and  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland.  The  spirit  of  Vasaall  was  with  them,  and  he 
would  cheerfully  have  given  them  aid  ;  but  about  this  time 
he  sailed  fot  England,  and  o<  ^turned,  at  least  lo  Puri- 

tan soil. 

Perhaps  the  storj  had  giTCii  in  the  words  of  a 

Massachusetts  annalist ;  ana  atAAjiJingly  I  shall  go,  where  1 
have  so  often  gone,  to  the  Historical  Collections.  "  No  man 
in  the  plonVation  was  allowed  to  hold  an  estate,  or  vote  as  a 
freeman,  except  he  were  a  raembeT  of  a  CoDgregaiional 
church,  such  as  the  New  England  settlers  bad  declared  to  be 
according  to  Ihe  model  of  primitive  Chrislianily."*  Mr. 
Maverick,  who  had  fixed  his  tent  on  Noddle'B  island,  and 
possessed  some  considerable  properly  when  the  banks  of 
Charles  River  were  settled  by  our  fathers,  had  been  declared 
n  freeman,  though  an  Episcopalian  ;  lehir.h  skmos  thiy  tecre 
less  rigid  lehen  they  first  came  over,  than  tket/  wire  after- 
wards.  As  soon  as  they  felt  their  consetiuence,  they  real- 
ized certain  powers  which  they  never  would  have  dared  to 
exercise,  had  it  not  been  for  the  confusions  in  England. 
There,  the  Independents  had  the  most  influence,  but  they 
did  not  deprive  other  men,  or  sects,  of  the  privilege  of  think- 
ing for  themselves,  or  enjoying,  wilh  ifeeir  possessions,  the 
privilege  of  society.  Here,  was  a  kind  of  theocracy  ;  and 
the  power  given  to  members  of  churches,  or  rather  taken  by 
them,  enabled  them  to  build  partition  walls.     The  petitions 

"  Sfe  Note  86. 

anceslor  of  Biehop  Hoban — ihal  sad  min,  who,  like  his  descenilnDt,  wna 
bold  and  would  apeak  hie  mind — Remember  [his,  New  England,  thai  the 
day  has  been,  when  your  purest  patriou  "  were  so  waspish,  thai  ihey 
migbi  nal  be  peiilianed."    Savage's  Wiathiop,  ii.  355, 
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of  Robert  Child,  Maverick,  and  others,  mark  the  character 
of  men  and  of  the  timea."*  These  petitioners,  says  Hutch- 
inson, ''  prayed  that  civil  liberty  and  freedom  might  be 
forthwith  granted  to  all  truly  English,  and  that  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  [i.  e.  Presbyterians, 
as  well  as  Episcopalians !]  not  scandalous,  might  be  admit- 
ted to  the  privileges  of  the  churches  of  New  England ;  or, 
if  these  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  refused,  that  they 
might  be  freed  from  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them, 
and  from  the  impresses  made  of  them,  or  their  children,  or 
servants,  into  the  war."f 

And  what  could  be  more  modest  or  harmless  as  a  re- 
quest, or  what  more  equitable  as  an  alternative,  if  the  request 
must  be  denied  ?  Denied  of  course  we  expect  to  find  it, 
however  intolerable  such  a  denial,  if  made  to  themselves  by 
a  crowned  head.  But  one  would  hardly  expect  even  Puri- 
tans to  take  four  good  calendar  months,  as  Mr.  Greenwood 
assures  us  they  did,|  to  concoct  a  bitter  refusal.  Nor  then 
should  we  have  supposed  such  modest  and  lowly  applicants 
for  legislative  relief,  in  the  constitutional  and  respectful 
shape  of  a  petition,  could,  by  Mr.  Bancroft's  logic,  be  con- 
verted into  factionists  and  rebels.  .Yet  such  was  the  literal 
fact.  As  Dr.  Morse  says,  they  were  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace,  whatever  their  rank  or  station.  To  opte  the  mouth, 
though  never  so  blandly,  against  a  Puritan  Establishment, 
was  rank  sedition.  He  who  ventures  it,  must  be  gagged 
with  a  fine,  or  soldered  up  in  a  prison.  The  sanctuary  of  a 
private  letter  shall  not  save  him :  that  very  letter  shall  be 
opened,  to  find  new  crimes,  and  furnish  keener  accusa- 
tions.^ 

All  this,  too,  when,  as  Mr.  Felt  says,  (with  as  small  a 
sense  of  the  mischiefs  of  juxtaposition  as  they  themselves 

*  Man.  HiM.  CoU.  in  series,  iz.  47.         t  Hist.  Ma*,  i.  137. 

t  Hist.  King's  Chapel,^.  6.  «  Hatch.  Hist.  i.  138, 139. 
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had,)  during  this  very  year  (1646)  lliey  were  TemaiiEtraicd 
with  from  England  in  Tavor  of  Auafanptism  and  Prciiliy- 
terianistn;  and  when  the  General  Court  actually  appointed 
B  committee,  to  frame  anew  pome  of  their  laws,  in  order  to 


EItt  liTTER  niSAFFECTlON 

compare  Mr.  Fell's  sen- 
y  thus  outraged  these 
Ills,    and    in    ihe    next 


lei  autocratical  England  know  ' 

TO    ARDITRAItT   GOVERMUENT  !' 

sihility  to  theirs,  because,  ' 
harassed   yet    temperate    r 
breath  avowed  their  hoi 
horror  to  their  praise  ;  ai 
to  b1ii>w  how,   among  oi 
five  shillings  for  absence 
Bhilliriga  a  month  for  disloi 
and  doom  rebellious  childrei 
death  !• 

Who,  in  view  of  auch  spots  od  Fttritan  character,  as 
much  out  of  place  as  the  spots  on  Laocoon's  priestly  robes. 


h  all  calmness,  goes  on 
[ties,  they  fine  people 
tan  worship,  and  forty 
Puritan  Eslablislimenl, 
Tiolent  and  ignominious 


when  d  eh  led  sanie  atroque  ve\ 
meniator  to  be  as  cool  as  an 
chequered  surface  of  the  moo) 
sense  or  reason,  we  might  disn 
they  were  wise,  like  the  childre 
we  might  drop  the  tear  of  pity  o 
4  is  the  boast  of  their  eulogists,  (s 

Plymouth,)  that  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  they,  and  thei 
descendants,  have  been  among  the  foremost.t  And  yet 
such  men  denounce  tyranny,  and  then  exemplify  it!  loathe 
an  act  of  tyranny,  as  their  utter  abhorrence,  and  then 
"shoot  out  their  arrows,  even  hitter  words,"  after  four 
months  sharpening,  against  petitioners  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science I  Willingly  would  one  call  this,  as 
did  Hutchinson's  impartiality,  but    inattention. 


.  expect  a  com- 
ribing  the 
?  If  these  men  lacked 
S3  them  with  a  sigh.  If 
of  light,  for  heaven  only, 
their  aberrations.  But  it 
e  the  close  of  Mr.  Baylies' 


Belkni 


•  FflrsRBlem.pii.  172-176. 

t  They  hud  ■  foiicr  opporlunily  lo  hit  right,  as  Huhbard  says,  "  thar 
vei  men  had  in  many  age*  put."    New  Englind,  p.  181. 
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can  dispraise  sach  heads,  to  exonerate  such  hearts  ?  The 
cooly  graTe,  marble  selApossession  of  the  Puritans,  when 
defending  themselves,  and  of  their  advocates  when  lauding 
them  for  exquisite  conscientiousness,  compels  one,  when  not 
provoked  to  smiles  by  it,  to  think  it  would  be  displayed  to 
no  ill  advantage  on  the  steps  of  the  pillory. 

''  We  honor  his  Majesty,"  says  Deputy  Leet,  "  but  we 
have  tender  consciences."*  And  so  he  was  to  obey  him 
when  he  pleased,  and  set  him  at  naught  when  he  preferred; 
and  all  the  while  act  under  his  Majesty's  authority  !  And 
must  men  look  as  demure  as  if  just  from  Trophonius's  ora- 
cle, before  logic  the  like  of  this  ?  Must  they  have  even 
Hudibras  thrown  at  royali8t8,t  and  never  be  allowed  to  say, 
Hudibras  has  cut  both  ways,  and  described  the  non-con- 
formist too  ?  If  a  tender  conscience  may  disobey  the  au- 
thority which  gives  it  power  to  do  any  ministerial  act,  and 
plead  the  sanction  of  such  authority  when  convenient  to  its 
interests,  must  the  satirical  poet  never  tread  upon  its  hal- 
lowed ground  ?  Is  he  an  absolute  blasphemer,  because  he 
boldly  says  of  the  Puritan, 

"  His  slippery  conscience  has  more  tricks 
Than  all  the  juggling  empirics  ]" 

Is  a  man,  like  L' Estrange,  to  be  pronounced  a  slanderer, 
because  he  says,  **  They  make  their  consciences  like  skit- 
tish jades,  that  boggle  at  their  own  shadows,  and  start  into 
a  precipice  to  avoid  a  feather  ?"|  And  if  we  come  down 
to  our  own  days,  are  we  guilty  of  atrocious  libelling,  if  we 
discover  something  of  this  skittishness,  transmitted,  like  an 
inborn  chorea  Sancti  Ft7t,  to  Mr.  Bancroft?  For,  on  p. 
348,  vol.  i.,  Mr.  B.  declares  the  Puritans  were  no  bigots; 
and  then,  on  his  next  pages,  proceeds  to  give  their  bigoted 

•  Hutch.  Collect,  p.  337.  t  Upbam's  Vane,  p.  323. 

t  Holy  Cheat,  p.  zii.3d  edit.  1663. 
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peisecutioD  of  the  Browna.  On  p.  4SS,  he  finishes  his  nu 
rative  of  the  awful  CHSiigaltons  of  the  Q,uaker8  ;  aiid  furth- 
with  speaks  of  toleration,  aa  horcring  like  a  dove  at  the 
window  or  the  Ark  of  Safety."  Then,  on  p.  4fi3,  he  eaya 
be  will  never  apologize  for  Puritan  excesses;  and,  forac»otfa, 
the  ink  hardly  escapes  hia  pen,  before  he  indites  another 
clause,  in  which  he  glorifi  ceases,  and  almost  spans 

Ihem  witli  an  over  arc  bins 

But  nich  argument  se  some  will  think  quite 

too  templing  to  eevcril  allay  their   fears,  I   will 

leave  unsaid  far  stronger  i  I  have  utiereJ,  and  ab- 

ruptly close  this  tetter. 


LETTER  X. 


We  have  now  reached,  in  this  sketch  of  the  deineaiiur 
of  Puritanism  towards  Episcopacy  in  New  England,  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. Then,  of  course,  Episcopacy  was  in  dark  abeyance, 
both  in  the  'colonies  and  at  home.  In  New  England,  it  was 
emphatically  dumb  and  friendless:  "there  was  none  that 
moved  tlie  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped."  (Isa.  x.  14.) 
Then,  too,  the  Anabaptist,  the  Gortonist,  the  Quaker,  the 
Seeker,  the  any  body  and  every  body,  who  might  have  dared 
to  question  Puritan  Supremacy  and  Infallibility,  in  Church 
or  State,  was  harried  out  of  the  land,  or  awed  into  submis- 
sion by  that  formidable  law,  winch  threatened  death  to  any 

"  Ib  il  pombW  be  can  hnve  forgollen  ihe  wHeringB  of  ihc  Quakcre, 
long  a/Ur  the  lime,  when,  aa  be  would  iaainnate,  loleralion  haJ  blreaed 
theml 
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oDe  who  should  attempt — aye,  attempt  merely,  the  change 
of  any  essential  feature  of  the  government* 

Massachusetts  was  now  drawing  round  herself  a  cordon 
sanitmre,  as  exclusive  as  that  of  the  iron  dictator  of  Para- 
guay, Dr.  Francia.  No  one  was  permitted  to  entertain  a 
stranger,  who  should  arrive  with  intent  to  reside,  or  allow 
the  use  of  any  habitation,  without  liberty  from  the  standing 
council  !t  None,  therefore,  could  come  within  her  borders, 
but  such  as  her  sovereign  will  approved.  All  who  talked 
to  her  of  changes  in  her  autocracy,  did  so  at  the  consum- 
mate peril  of  never  talking  again  to  human  ears !  And  now, 
said  she  in  her  heart,  like  mystic  Babylon,  "  I  sit  a  queen, 
and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow."  (Rev.  xviii.  7.) 
And  having  effectually  barred  out  all  intruders,  she  com- 
menced the  work  of  internal  reformation,  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  "  From  the  year  1650  to  the  Restoration,"  says  Mr. 
Chalmers,  "  Massachusetts,  was  chiefly  employed  in  a  busi- 
ness, that  of  all  others  seems  to  have  been  most  congenial 
to  it ;  in  preserving,  by  persecution,  uniformity  in  opinion 
and  discipline."!  Then  indeed  did  she  make  Boston  a 
second  Rome,  and  the  head-quarters  of  Congregational  Po- 
pery. Fortunately,  however,  the  kingdom,<^  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  kingdom,  under  these  western  heavens,  was  not 
to  remain  in  her  possession  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century. 
Power  shifted  hands  at  home ;  and  she  who  yesterday  said, 
by  the  lips  of  her  favorite  tjovernor,  (Endicott,)  "  Unless 
you  change  your  religion,  you  die,"  could  to-day  fawn  upon 

*  The  law  may  be  seen  in  Mass.  HiBt.  Coll.  3d  series,  vii.  233. — By 
it  tbey  came  near  taking  the  life  of  the  Churchman,  E!dward  Randolph* 
whom  Mather  curses  so  heartily  in  his  "  Remarkables/'  p.  107.  See 
Eliofs  Diet.  pp.  402, 403. 

t  Chahners,  p.  165.    Savage's  Wint.  i.  224. 

I  Chalmers,  p.  189. 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  New  England  was  called  a  "  king- 
dom" by  the  Long  Parliament.    Hutch.  Hist.  i.  110. 
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amon; 

arch,  whom  in  her  secret  soul  she  hated  and  dcsipised. 

Whil 

a  cringing  leilcr  was  thai  which  this  very  mnn  hod  lo 

send  ti 

J  England,  when  Massachusetts  was  likely  to  hear  the 

fatal  <[ue9tion,  Quo  warranto,  for  her  unseemlj'  violence  to- 

wards 

the  poor  Quakers  and  other  heretics!     This  is  the 

al.ject 

language  with  which  it  closes  :    "  With  the  religious 

rtipul;, 

Liion  of  our  praye.                     i 

rate  at  your  royaJ  feet. 

beg  p 

ardon    for   this  oo; 

craving  finally  that  our 

names 

may  be  enrolled 

Majesty's  most  humble 

Bubjec 

Bii 

It   let  these  matte                     ' 

f  the  period  when  they 

occun 

ed,  it  comports  noi 

bjcct  to  speak  particu- 

larly. 

Still  there  are  two 

Purilan  history,  which 

may  « 

'ell  enough  be  brough 

e,  to  fill  B  chasm  before 

we  again  behold  Puritan  teni]ii:rs  in  direct  collision  with 
the  claims  of  Churchmen. 

The  first  of  them  is  a  very  common  mistake,  in  attribut- 
ing the  emigration  of  the  Puritans  altogether  to  the  severities 
of  Ap.  Laud  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  if  a  king  had  secret 
fears  of  the  aspirations  of  Massachusetts  aller  independence, 
it  is  no  very  strange  thing,  fur,  to  my  mind,  Cromwell  proba- 
bly had  the  same.  The  mistake  above  alluded  to  is  very 
easily  illustrated  by  dates.  The  emigration  of  Robinson  lo 
Holland  look  place  in  1608  or  1609.  The  emigration  to 
Plymouth  in  I6'30,  and  the  emigrations  to  Salem,  &.c.  in 
IG29  and  1630.  These  three  epochs  give  us  the  founda- 
tions of  Puritanism,  at  the  principal  dates  of  its  history  out 
of  England.  No  one,  of  course,  will  understand  me  to  say, 
that  there  were  not  emigrations  in  other  years;  but  these 
are  focal  points,  around  which  the  events  of  those  years 
cluster. 

And  now  (will  it  be  believed?)  William  Laud  was  not 
an  archbishop,  at  even  the  latest  of  these  dates.     He  did 

•  Huith.  Collect,  p.  329. 
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not  succeed  to  Canterbury  until  1633,  when  Puritanism  had 
had  a  fair  start  on  this  soil  of  its  predilections.  But  who 
was  Ap.  of  Canterbury,  all  this  while,  when  Puritanism  was 
so  alienated  from  its  natal  home,  that  it  was  flying  any  where, 
and  every  where,  to  ''  the  outside  of  the  world  V  George 
Abbot,  who  was  a  rigid  Calvinist,  and  professedly  almost  an 
object  of  Puritan  adoration.  '*  One  favorite  principle  of  his 
government,"  says  Mr.  Le  Bas,  *'  was  liberality  and  moder- 
ation towards  the  men,  whose  consciences  were  afflicted  by 
the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church."  And  again, 
"  He  was  almost  the  idol  of  that  party,  who  were  incessant- 
ly complaining  of  the  iron  yoke  of  necessity."*  " 

Now  the  phrase,  "  Laudean  persecution,"  is  notorious 
on  the  pages  of  Puritan  historians,  orators,  and  essayists ; 
and  if  it  could  be  rhymed  to,  would  be  as  much  so  on  the 
pages  of  Puritan  poets.  Nevertheless,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted,  whether  one  in  a  thousand  of  their  descendants  is 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  emigration  of  the  Puritans  com- 
menced under  the  administration  of  an  Archbishop,  whom 
they  professed  to  admire,  reverence,  love,  and  almost  wor- 
ship, and  whose  Calvinism  was  as  rigorous  as  their  own. 
But  such  is  the  plain  fact  Puritanism  forsook  England, 
and  established  itself  comfortably  here,  before  Laud  was  at 
the  ecclesiastical  helm : — at  Plymouth  indeed,  (the  only 
spot  of  its  pilgrimage  according  to  Mr.  Young,)  before  he  was 
so  much  as  a  bishop  any  where.  He  was  not  the  Archbish- 
op, however,  till  1633  ;t  and  then  the  Puritans  had  begun  to 

■^  Sec  Note  87. 

*  Life  of  Laud,  p.  170. 

t  And  O,  most  memorable,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  trial  by  jury 
in  Maseachosetts,  till  tbe  year  after ! — Chalmers'  Revolt  of  the  Colonies, 
i.  47.  In  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  such  a  thing  as  a  trial  by  jury  was 
not  known  till  a  much  later  date — say  1655,  at  the  very  least.  Kings- 
ley's  Hist.  Discourse,  pp.  33,  34. 

The  learned  professor,  whom  I  refer  to  for  authority,  calls  the  gov- 
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practice  bis  own  aercrilies  on  the  Qrowns  and  the  Vassalls, 
who  thought  their  churclimanship  aalall  aa  thatof  hisGrace 
at  Lambeth.  Curious,  most  curious,  coincidence  !  At  the 
very  moment  there  waa'onc  Laud  in  England,  in  New  En^ 
land  you  miglit  have  found  twenty  1  Laud,  loo,  could  write 
against  Popery,  after  he  had  become  a  bishop  ;  while  Ma^ 
ter  Cotton  could  write  in  ito  of  its  loftiest  tenets, 

'The  Power  of  the  Keys,  '  Bloody  Tenet'  of  per- 

secution, after  he  had  becui  iritaa  !     First  lc»ok  ou 

this  picture,  and  then  on  t 

The  second  point  with '  Dposed  filling  the  chasm 

in  New  England  Episcopal  elates  to  some  passages 

of  seeming  affection,  betw  rrawell  and  a  common- 

wealth not  indisposed  to  imiiaie  nia  own  penchant  far  abso> 
lute  sovereignty. 

Cromwell  had  seen  some  of  the  precious  spirits,  which 
had  had  a  New  England  tutoring,  in  the  persons  of  Harry 
Vane  and  Hugh  Peters;  and  doubtless  he  inferred,  that  the 
"  succession  "  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  some  of  his 
plans  be  foiled.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  find  some 
suitable  safety-valve  for  the  dissipation  of  New  England 
steam,  should  it  prove  bo  troublesome  as  it  had  done  in  the 
person  of  Harry  Vane.  Now  it  is  an  actual  fact,  that  twice 
during  his  Protectorate,  Cromwell  tried  to  draw  off  settlers 
from  New  England,  and  plant  them  in  Ireland  and  in  Ja- 
maica.' And  he  assailed  them  with  his  characteristic  cun* 
ning,  on  their  weakest  side,  that  of  ecclesiastical  self^onse* 
quence.t  God,  said  he,  has  promised  that  his  people  shall 
be  the  head  and  not  the  tail.  But  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush  ;  and  Cromwell  met  his  match.     The 

etnmvnl,  nolwiihslanding,  by  the  comptimcnlary  term  "  simple,''  I  conld 
point  him  oul  one  quite  as  "  simple,"  viz.,  an  sbsolate  monarchy  with  ilic 
ln(|ttiaiiion  for  lis  coun. 

•  HoliiirB-  AniialB.  i.  307.     Hutch.  Hist.  i.  ITS,  45(1. 

t  Chalmcra'  Anoals,  p.  23G. 
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reply  of  the  Puritans  to  the  project  of  settlement  in  Ireland, 
maj  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  Hutchinson's  History,  vol. 
i.  450.  They  there  tell  him,  with  a  tact  parallel  to  his  own, 
"  Although  we  verily  believe  that  your  honor  aims  at  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  his  people,  yet  (with  favor) 
we  conceive  it  will  tend  to  the  contrary,  for  the  following 
reasons."* 

I  well  know  that  a  very  different  construction  has  been 
put  upon  GromwelPs  conduct,  towards  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Those  who  choose  will  put  a  construction  on  it, 
which  seems  m<Mre  i^>p06ite  than  mine.  Their  right  is  equal  to 
mine  in  doing  sa  But  my  right  is  equal  to  theirs,  in  reading 
the  Protector's  conduct  as  I  do ;  and,  to  me,  his  repeated  anx- 
iety to  drain  Massachusetts,  is  not  a  very  striking  testimony 
of  his  affection  for  its  permanent  well-being.  And,  somehow 
or  other,  when  I  see  him  and  Puritans  bandying  back  and 
forth  their  characteristic  religious  compliments,  a  fit  of  incre* 
dulity  comes  over  me,  unbidden."'  But  be  all  this  as  it  may, 
we  must  leave  Cromwell  and  his  contemporaries  playing  at 
foils,  to  attend  to  the  destinies  of  Episcopacy  in  New  Eng- 
land, after  the  Commonwealth  at  home  had  shrunk  away 
before  royalty,  at  a  tired  people's  bidding. 

When  reviewing  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Massachu- 
setts, up  to  the  period  which  is  about  to  be  contemplated. 
Gov.  Hutchinson  makes  the  following  remarkable  declara- 
tions :  "  He  that  did  not  conform  was  deprived  of  more 
civil  privileges,  than  a  nonconformist  is  deprived  of  by  the 
test  in  England."  And  again,  on  the  same  page,  "  Nor 
was  there  any  Episcopal  church,  in  any  part  of  the  Colony, 
till  the  charter  was  vacated."t 

"  See  Note  88. 

*  Chalmera^  Revolt  of  the  Coloniee,  i.   91.     Chalmen  confinns 
Hutchinson. 

t  Iliflt.  i.  380.    So  also  in  Farmefa  Belknap,  L  43.    Prof.  Kingaley 
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But  in  16G4,  not  long  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  and  just  before  the  death  of  Eiidicolt,  a  change  catne 
over  the  fortunes  of  Puritanism,  as  over  those  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  days  of  old.  The  time  had  been,  as  with  that 
haughty  monarch,  when,  whom  it  would  it  slew,  and  whom 
it  would  it  kept  alive  ;  when,  whom  it  would  it  set  np,  and 
whom  it  would  it  put  d<  so,  like  him,  because  its 

mind  was  hardened  in  p  deposed  from  its  kingly 

throne.     (Daniel,  v,  19.  a  remarkable  fad,  thsl 

when  its  power  was  m  most  autocratical,  when 

it  was  minting  its  own  itling  heretics  to  death, 

that  then  the  decree  wen  Sod  hath  numbered  thy 

kingdom  and  finished  it.'  iillneaa  of  its  sufficiency 

it  was  brought  to  siraita.  leetts,  who  yesterday,  as 

it  were,  had  scorned  and  Houiea,  nned  and  imprisoned  peti- 
tioners for  the  rights  of  conscience,  is  compelled  today  to 
listen  to  a  rebuke,  to  which  she  dared  not  reply,  but  as  a 
"most  humble  subject  and  suppliant  1"  It  was  of  course 
useless  to  remonstrate,  as  an  inferior,  with  those,  whose 
chief  grievance  at  home  had  been,  that  their  own  remon- 
strances had  been  disregarded.  A  voice  from  the  Throne 
itself  was  all  which  could  reach  the  auditory  nerves  of  those, 
who,  to  any  thing  that  was  not  palatable,  were  like  the  deaf 
adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears.  That  voice,  however,  came 
at  last :  as  welcome  as  the  roar  of  a  New  England  sea-beach, 
presaging  an  eastern  storm.  But  it  must  be  heard.  Yes,  it 
must  be  heard.  Those  who  loved  dictation,*  as  well  as 
what  a  Plymouth  governor  styled  "  good  trucking  stuff," 
were  at  last  compelled  to  hear  from  a  source,  resentment 

would  fain  have  U9  believe  [he  contrary.  Hisl.  Disc.  pp.  4S,  40-  Bcl- 
knap  and  Hulchingon  are  loo  rrsprclable,  with  Furilans  ihrmnlvra,  for 
him  10  gainsoy.  Hulchinaon  alao  admira,  thni  their  civil  Inwa  "  wm  more 
ntiguinary  than  the  Engliali  laws."  A  moal  imponanl  aulhpiily  ;  for 
be  waa  n  lawyer  and  a  judge.  Hutch.  Hist.  i.  368. 
■  Greenwood'*  King'i  Chapel,  p.  11. 
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against  which  was  paralyzed  by  the  ague  of  apprehension^ 
language  such  as  this  :  "  That  such  as  desire  to  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  be  permitted  to  do  so,  without  in- 
curring any  penalty,  reproach,  or  disadvantage;  it  being 
Tery  scandalous,  that  any  persons  should  be  debarred  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  England,  by  those  who  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of 
being  of  what  profession  or  religion  they  pleased."* 

The  same  language  had  been  used  by  King  Charles  in 
I6(S2 ;  and  finding  that  in  respect  to  this,  as  well  as  other 
matters,  the  minds  of  his  distant,  "  most  humble  subjects  and 
suppliants''  needed  stirring  up,  by  way  of  remembrance,  he 
sent  o?er  four  commissioners  to  enliven  their  recollections. 
One  of  these  commissioners  was  Samuel  Maverick,  a  son  of 
one  of  the  unfortunate  seven,  who  petitioned  so  vainly,  and 
worse  than  vainly,  in  1646.  Unquestionably  there  was 
something  pointed  in  this,  as  there  was  in  part  of  the  King's 
language :  the  use,  e.  g,y  of  the  word  scandalous ;  which 
had  so  often  resounded  from  Puritan  tongues,  when  ringing 
the  tocsin  for  the  downfall  of  the  Church  of  Ekigland.  The 
royal  wit  determined,  no  doubt,  to  hurl  back  upon  them 
some  of  their  own  weapons  ;  having  discovered  that,  to  all 
anti-puritanic  heretics,  their  quiver  had  been  an  open  sepul- 
chre.    (Jer.  V.  16.) 

It  may  be  asked,  with  no  little  curiosity,  how  the  jerkins 
of  the  Puritans  bore  pricking  with  the  points  of  their  own 
arrows.  Sorely  and  sullenly  enough ;  yet  resent  such  an 
infliction,  on  the  representatives  of  sarcastic  majesty,  they 
could  not  But  ill-temper  always  finds  an  object  in  one  be- 
neath us,  when  it  has  not  courage  to  assail  those  above. 
The  Puritans  had  sent  Simon  Bradstreet  and  John  Norton, 
(ut  modo,  a  mixture  of  the  magistrate  and  the  minister — of 
church  and  state,)  as  their  agents  to  England,  to  represent 

•  Hatch.  Hist.  i.  219. 
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tfaemseWes  as  eniirety  loyal,  to  remove  all  scandals  esid  ob- 
jectiona  which  might  arise  against  tliem,  to  prCHdvisc  tliem 
of  coming  storms,  arid  finally,  and  above  all,  to  do  nothing, 
and  to  let  nothing  be  ilone  prejudicia.!  to  the  precious  Char- 
ter, which  had  been  transported  from  England,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  was  resigned,  at  last,  with  the  pro- 
foundeal  sighs.* 


Bradstreet  and  Norti 
wills  ;  for  (hey  anticipa 
too  well,  by  past  exper 
their  mission  failed. 
edly  performed  their  u 
from  the  king,  "  ktndei 
charter  and  liberties,  i 
Yet,  ill-starred  answer ! 


me,  sorely  against  their 
I  success,  and  they  knew 
awaited  them  at  home,  if 
not  fail.  They  undoulrf- 
hey  obtained  an  answer  ' 
id  more  respectful  to  their 
had  reason  to  expect. "t 
...^d  Ihe  sore  point  of  their 


ecclesiastical  peculiaritiea  and  prejudices,"}  required  them 
to  grant  as  a  concession,  what  themselves  had  once  demand- 
ed as  a  right,  freedom  "tender  consciences."  And, 
therefore,  the  embassy  which  brought  it  became  fatally  un- 
lovely. A  plague  spot  was  discovered  in  it,  which  could 
never  be  forgiven  or  forgotten.  Both  its  instruments  were 
disowned,  discountenanced,  and  most  cuttingly  reviled  ;  so 
that  one  of  them  sunk  into  dreary  melancholy,  and  was  hur- 
ried by  apoplexy  into  a  premature  and  unhonored  grave. ^ 
Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Commandments,  must 
have  classed  such  a  death,  had  he  noticed  it,  among  murders. 
I,  however,  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  the  hapless  emis- 
sary, whom  the  Quakers  thought  a  victim  of  God's  judg- 
ments for  his  cruelties  to  tbem,||  came  to  his  end  as  crimin- 
ally as  if  poignarded  by  an  assassin.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of 
One,  who  looks  upon  the  hater  of  his  brother  as  a  murderer. 


■  Snow'i  Boalon,  p.  197. 


t  Greenwood's  King's  Chapel,  p 
4  Hutch.  Hial.  i.  305. 
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there  may  be  little  difference  between  dying  under  execra- 
tions or  a  dagger. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  strong  language  of  King 
Charles,  sustained  and  enforced  by  his  Commissioners,  in- 
troduced Episcopacy  into  Massachusetts  without  further  diP 
ficulty.  But  the  fact  was  altogether  otherwise.  The  Colo- 
ny fought  the  King  and  his  agents,  most  strenuously.  What 
with  quibbles,  evasions,  and  postponements,  and,  as  the 
King  himself  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
"  their  refractoriness,"*  and  the  Charter  for  a  rampart,  they 
kept  the  contest  up  till  1684,  when  the  Charter  itself  became 
a  nullity  under  the  sentence  of  an  English  court.  Even  in 
1670,  (during  this  interval,)  we  find  Roger  Williams  taunts 
ing  them  with  unabated  hostility  to  the  Common  Prayer 
Book,  as,  if  tolerated,  the  inlet,  in  their  view,  to  abomina- 
tions without  end.t 

In  1686,  however,  the  Charter  which  had  been  their 
Palladium,  and  the  preciousness  of  which  ought  to  have  de- 
terred them  from  "  evident  partiality  to  the  Revolution  which 
overthrew"!  the  friend  that  granted  it — the  Charter,  their 
all  in  all  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  formally  wrested 
from  their  hands.  True,  they  tried  to  hide  and  save  it^ 
But,  concealment  or  resistance  were  alike  fruitless ;  and  a 
royal  President,  with  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  his  train, 
at  last  entered  the  harbor  of  the  capital  of  Puritanic  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Gri^>hically  does  Mr.  Greenwood  open  this  inauspicious 
era,  in  the  romance  of  New  England  history.  **  The  Rose 
Frigate  must  have  seemed  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Bosto- 
nians,  or  Bostoneers,  as  Randolph  called  them,  freighted 
keavify  with  tooe,  bearing  as  it  did  the  Rev.  Robert  Rat- 

•  Hatchiraon,  i.466.  t  MaaB.  Hist.  Coil  Ist  Beries,  i.  381. 

t  Felt's  Salem,  p.  203: 

^  Hotch.  Hist.  i.  308.     Chalmen*  Revolt,!.  113. 
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cliffe"  of  the  Church  of  England,  wilh  his  Burplice  and  his 
Book  of  CominoD  Prayer ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  commission, 
which  appointed  3  president  over  them  by  ibe  kio^a  sole 
authority,"t  Probably  the  celebrated  dark  day  which  came 
in  the  same  spring  month,  about  a  century  later,  wilh  its  eve- 
ning and  night  perfectly  Egyptian,|  did  not  surpass  the  day 


which  brought  a 

But  it  ia  not  m^ 
lars;  for  I  am  wr 
Greenwood's  hislor" 
Churchman  the  m 
them  he  can  maki 
The  history  of  Ha 
will  also  not  be  wit 
naliat.     Neither  he  n 


of  heresy  and  horrors, 
to  enter  into  full  particu- 

lapel,  BoBloD,  will  gire  a. 
acts ;  and  the  glosses  00 
r,  or  Bubatituie  his  own. 
ly,  by  PreMident  Quincy, 
o  the  student  and  the  an- 
wnod  has  any  sympathies 
wilh  Calvinism ;  and  wtiere  Calvinism  might  have  thrown  a 
mantle  over  its  own  frailties,  they  lift  the  curtain  with  a 
steady  hand.  Still  if  they  love  Calvinism  less,  they  do  not 
love  Episcopacy  more ;  and  where  the  prejudices  of  the  Pu- 
ritans against  Episcopacy  merely  come  under  their  review, 
we  must  expect  them  to  be  less  resdute.  With  these  hints. 
Greenwood  and  Quincy  may  be  consulted  safely. 

Among  the  incidents,  which  show  how  vehemently  th& 
Puritans  resented  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy  into  their 
strong  hold,  (Boston,)  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 
Mr.  Ratcliffe  was  denied  the  use  of  a  Puritan  pulpit ;  a  li- 
hrary-room  was  the  only  place  which  could  be  obtained  for 
his  ministrations.  This  is  a  fact  convenient  enough  to  re- 
member, when  Congregation  alista  of  the  present  age  com- 


*  "  Mr.  RBlclitTe,"  says  John  DuDlon  in  hii 
It  prescher,  iind  his  Sermons  v/ere  useful  and 
is  a  nonconform  is  1  bookseller,  ifaen  on  n  visit  l< 

Extract  fram  "  Dunlon'a  Life  and  Errom,"  i 
ips,  ii.  lOG. 

t  Greenvood's  Kin k'r Chapel,  p.  IS. 


journal,  "  was  an  emi- 
fell-Jresseil."  Dunton 
New  England.  See 
Mass.  Mlal.  Coll.  3J 

I   FHi.p  507. 
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plain  that  Episcopal  pulpits  are  not  open  to  them.  It  may 
be  remembered,  too,  that  this  was  done,  as  we  now  do  the 
same,  for  conscience'  saka  so  that  upon  this  subject,  we 
and  their  ancestors  are  in  perfect  harmony.  If  the  con- 
sciences of  their  descendants  are  more  limber,  I  know  not 
that  they  should  very  querimoniously  urge  that  we  imitate 
their  ancestors  rather  than  themselves.  We  verily  believe 
that,  right  or  wrong,  their  ancestors,  conscience- wise  con- 
sidered, were  better  men  than  they  arc.  Do  they  not  believe 
this  too?  Then  why  do  they  chant  their  praises,  with 
thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of  melody  ? 

But  not  pulpits  only  were  denied  Episcopalians.  They 
could  not  enjoy  the  mercy  of  a  bell-ringing,  to  call  them  to 
their  prayers,  and  this  for  the  same  substantial  cause :  it 
would  be  "  intrenching  on  their  liberty  of  conscience."* 
Now  this  was  particularly  severe,  (unless  perhaps  the  first 
Episcopalians  of  New  England  were  a  sort  of  Puseyites  ;)t 
for  the  favor  was  not  asked  for  on  a  Lord's  Day,  when  it 
might  perhaps  disturb  their  sabbatical  tranquillity.  The  bell 
was  solicited  for  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  prayers,  at 
nine  o'clock  ;  when  nothing  could  have  been  interfered 
with,  but  possibly  some  snug  bargain.  But  no,  it  was 
against  their  conscience  still ;  though  in  hours  supremely 
secular.  They  could  not  conscientiously  help  a  Churchman 
to  his  prayers,  even  upon  a  common  week-day  ;  though  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  easy,  from  the  situation  of  the 
Jibrdry,  to  have  kept  carts  rumbling  beneath  his  window^s, 
while  he  was  trying  to  recall  his  thoughts,  and  direct  them 
heavenward  amid  life's  bustle.  I  do  not  say  that  carts  were 
sent  there,  for  that  unchristian  purpose ;  but  I  am  free  to 
say  my  full  belief  is,  not  a  Puritan  truckman  among  them 
all  would  have  travelled  from  his  path,  one  hair's  breadth, 


•  Quincy,  i.  357. 

t  Th*»y  had  no  pews,  e.  <?.  in  their  chiirrh. — Snow>  Boston,  p.  192. 
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to  allow  the  Liturgy  to  be  joineil  in  wllh  leas  dietraciion." 
Anil  is  thia  BCvereT  Why,  how  could  Icbs  have  been  ex- 
peeled,  when,  as  Mr.  Greenwood  tells  ns,  the  Puritan  niin* 
isters  of  Boston  railed  "  in  iheir  pulpils  ngainst  the  English 
Liturgy,  in  terms  which  Tew  ininielera  would  now  use  of  tbe 
prayers  of  the  most  decraded  heathen  ;"  when  Purilans,  if 
lliey  happened  to  bi  a  Churchman,  would  noi 

allow  the  service  of  1  r  Book  lo  he  said  over  his 

dead  body,  and  wnu  interrupt  and  stop  a  cler- 

gyman if  be  Bttemp  t  of  charity  ;"  and  when, 

finally,  they  denoum  ids  inquirer  among  tbcm- 

selves,  who  should  xi  hear  a  syllable  of  truth 

front  an  Episcopal  j  c  apostate.* 

And  this  peth^  lougb  lo  show,  what  the 

Church  had  lo  encounici  i..  nan  soil,  even  with  a  royal 

governor,  disposed  to  countenance  and  suslain  it.  Its  cir- 
cumstances could  not  be  comfortable,  and  rcijuircd  for  their 
endurance  bold  and  hearty  reaolulion.  Happily  the  early 
Churchmen  of  Boston  were  blessed  with  ihis,  as  President 
Quincy  somewhat  sarcastically  confesses,  "  Aliliougli  they 
were  few  in  number,  poor  in  revenue  and  resources,  and  dis- 
countenanced by  all  the  predominating  colonial  powers,  yet 
their  proceedings  indicate  a  spirit  sufhcicnily  lofly  and  de- 
termined. Excluding  from  their  records  all  recognition  of 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  not  even  referring  to  tbe 
colony  by  namc,f  they  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  transat- 
lantic altar,  placed  their  society  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  monarch,  &.c."J — the  same  shadow,  be  docs 


•   KinR3' Clinprl.pp.30,  42,  97. 
I  Curious  ?    Did  tiol  Ftcb.  Quincy  know  thai  Ihe 
llie  king  just  bo  I 
1  Qnincr,  i-35G. 
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not  add,  in  which  the  Charter,  dear  as  heart's  blood,  de- 
lighted to  luxuriate. 

Still,  with  spirits  firm  as  Plymouth  rock  sturdiness,  the 
Churchmen  of  New  England  had  a  severe  struggle  for  a 
bare  existence ;  as  an  extract  from  an  address  to  King  Wil- 
liam, who  granted  the  Charter  of  1691,  effectually  illustrates. 
Such  an  address  was  presented  by  the  Rector  and  Wardens 
of  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  Episco- 
palians. In  it  they  say,  that  they  have  been  **  injured  and 
abused,  both  in  their  civil  and  religious  concernments,  our 
Church  by  their  rage  and  fury  having  been  greatly  hurt  and 
damnified,  and  daily  threatened  to  be  pulled  down  and  de- 
stroyed ;  our  minister  hindered  and  obstructed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  and  office,  and  we  now  put  under  the 
burthen  of  most  excessive  rates  and  taxes,  to  support  the 
interest  of  a  disloyal,  prevailing  party  amongst  us,  who, 
under  pretence  of  the  public  good,  design  nothing  but  ruin 
and  destruction  to  us  and  the  whole  country  "♦ 

This  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  condition  in  which  Church- 
men found  themselves,  when  the  period  of  the  new  Charter 
was  about  approaching.  And  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
their  case,  with  that  of  other  "  separatists,"  "  new-lights," 
and  "  dissenters,"  was  distinctly  kept  in  view,  in  the  provi- 
sion of  that  Charter  for  entire  freedom  of  conscience,  for 
all  persons  "  except  Papists."  But  oh,  how  reluctantly  and 
parsimoniously  did  Puritanism  deal  out  to  others,  that  free- 
dom which,  to  herself,  she  wished  imparted  without  measure. 
The  new  Charter,  like  the  old  one,  was  only  influential  "  as 
5^^  understood  it ;"  according  to  a  system  said  to  be  politi- 
cally fashionable  at  the  present  day  of  improvement.  Forty 
years  afler  this  most  liberal  charter  had  been  bestowed  on 
Massachusetts,  (t.  e.  in  1731,)  a  committee  are  found  re- 

*  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  series,  vii.  194. — Another  ground  of  complaint 
wa<i,  that  in  print  Episcopacy  was  called  "  idolatry  and  Popery."— Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.  3d  series,  vii.  193. 
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porting  to  the  legislature  on  the  memorial  of  Roger  Price, 

Commissary  of  tlip  Episcopal  churches  in  New  Englaad, 
for  a  law  to  relieve  Episcnpalians,  as  there  had  been  for 
Quakers  and  Baptists.* 

King  Charles  hnd  now  gone  where  wit  could  not  save 
m,  nor  profligacy  be  charged  with  petulai 


been  obliged  to  flee. 
Charter  just  alluded  t< , 
house  where  tiiey  were 
too,  had  come  and  rani 
house  of  Brunswick,  tlk 
ed  in  witb  loud  whig 
with  their  natural  coue 
the  world  grown  older  n. 
thropy.     Even  the  wretclit 


Mary  had  granted  the 
down  to  that  narrow 

s  the  pooresL  Anne, 
first  George  also.  The 
hrone,  had  been  usher- 
s.  All  these  changes, 
had  taken  place ;  and 
xpcrience,  and  philan- 
_,  so  often  blasted  with 
1  law,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Tren- 
tine  Council,  (another  point  of  consanguinity  between  Puri- 
tans and  Papists, )t  was  not  hnrried  out  of  the  land  as  for- 
merly. The  detested  Anabaptist,  though  by  the  same  law 
in  which  Massachusetts  showed  herself  such  an  adept  at 
cursing,  "  damnably  heretical,"  had  found  a  corner  to  skulk 
in,  and  by  stealth  had  raised  a  small  house,  wherein  to  wor- 
ship God  after  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.} 

And  now,  again,  just  about  an  entire  century  since 
Episcopacy  bad  first  remonstrated  against  the  oppressions  of 
Puritariisni,  its  best  hater,  according  to  President  Qujncy  ;'^ 

•  Fell-iiSnlem.p.  .197. 

t  See  Ancient  Col.  Laws,  pp.  1  aft- 13 6. —Plymouth  Col,  Lhh-s,  p. 
127.  In  Conncciicul,  llicrc  wn3  >  bibiulc  against  euming  nny  body,  un- 
der whicli  her  curses  would  bnve  com  Mnsoachusolls  six  shillings  npiere  ! 
Conncciicul  Lawn,  p.  I9j,  edit.  1769.  Hy  \he  MaEsnchusetiH  Inw  ••! 
174G,  her  own  curses  Hhnuld  huve  cosl  her  eight  killings ;  or,  if  mo<ler- 
ale,  hut  four.  New  Haven  cursed  the  Quakers  too.  Morsi'-a  Geogra- 
phy, pp.  237,238, 

1  Snow's  Boston,  p.  151.     Mnss.  Hisi.  Coll.  let  eeries,  iii,  2.'iS. 

^  ITorv.  Univ.  i.  351. 
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though,  as  he  admits,  it  both  concealed  its  hatred,  and  told 
falsehoods  about  it,  when  interest  made  them  necessary — 
about  a  century,  I  say,  from  its  earliest  remonstrance,  Epis- 
copacy again  lifts  its  voice  for  a  Puritan  boon.     A  petition 
is  offered,  praying  that  exemptions  may  be  granted  Epis- 
copalians, similar  to  those  which  had  been  granted — ^whom  f 
And  must  it  be  believed  !  these  very  duakers  and  Anabq>- 
tists?     Yea,  even  these,  once '' cursed''  and  ''damnable" 
as  they  were,  are  freed  from  that  tax  which  was  considered 
the  most  oppressive  of  burdens  in  England — the  payment  of 
tithes — while  Churchmen  are  ground  by  it  still  !^^     And 
that,  too,  when  really  tithes  are  not  an  imposition  of  the 
Government,  but  an  annuity  entailed  upon  private  prc^rty, 
by  private  individuals,  the  owners  of  that  property,  and 
Government  has  nothing  of  concern  in  them,  any  more  than 
in  a  last  will  and  testament ;  save  so  far  as  it  executes  the 
wishes  of  the  donor,  who,  of  course,  has  a  sovereign  right 
to  tax  his  own  estate  in  any  lawful  way  he  pleases  !     And 
that,  too,  when  Puritan  taxes  were  not  the  tithes  of  indi- 
viduals upon  property  of  their  own,  but  the  direct  taxes  of 
the  Government  for  its  own  sake,  like  imposts  to  raise  a 
revenue  !*     And  that  too,  finally,  when,  but  for  the  inter- 
cessions of  the  Primate  of  all  England  and  Metropolitan, 
(the  successor  of  the  vilified  Laud,  and  whom  regret  for 
Laud's  Puritanical  sternness  seems  to  have  stirred  up  to  ex- 
traordinary kind    efforts  for  Massachusetts,)  the  Charter 
under  which  Massachusetts  then  acted,  had  never,  p^haps, 
been  obtained  !     Ap.  Tillotson  was  a  favorite  with  William 
III.,  was  the  clerk  of  the  closet  for  him,  i.  e.  his  confir 
dential  chaplain.     And  Dr.  Mather,  the  agent  of  Massachu- 
setts, candidly  acknowledges  that,  at  his  desire,  the  Arch- 

•»  Sec  Note  91. 


*  Sometimes,  perhaps,  they  were  tithes ;  but  that  would  make  them 
■8  bad  as  England.     Ncal's  New  England,  ii.  367. 
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bishop  did  "  often  concern  himself  lo  do  kind  offices  for 
the  cnunuy,  and  pray  both  tlie  king  and  queei]  to  put  mtirkH 
of  their  Tavor  on  their  faithful  eubjecta  there,  [in  Massacliu- 
eetts,]  and  once  he  went  so  far  as  lo  tell  tlje  king,  /(  loould 
btj  no  lacaai  do  KtUfor  kim,  to  take  away  any  of  lion  pri~ 
vitrgf.ifram  thepcoplr  e^  *''""  ^-"'-nd,  which  King  Charlrs 
I.  had  granted  fhtm."* 

O  can  ii  be  in  nuy  ality  J  an  ArcliLJahop  of 

Canterbury,  supplicati  enervation  of  a  charier, 

they  had  raoved  heare  s  and  fastings,  and  earth 

witli  agents,  petitions,  es.t  presents,  bribes — 

nay  threats  and  re.bei  ;r  to  retain  ?     Why,  it 

were  enough  to  wipe  o;.  s  of  Churthnjen,  down 

to  this  very  hour.     But,  cotjlraet!    a  charter  nf 

smaller  compass,  is  employed  to  vex  them  atill ;  and  a 
writer,  who,  on  any  other  subject,  would  weep  over  sufier- 
ings  for  the  sake  of  principle— even  such  an  one  exlcnuales 
the  tyranny,  because,  forsooth,  the  Episcopal  churches  in 
New  England  were  then  few  in  number  !^ 

Tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  What  I  a  Socinian,  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  writings  of  whose  sect  are  either  cniilests 
for  principles,  or  about  them,  exculpating  an  unrighteous 
taxation — the  same  sort  of  imposition,  which  severed  his 
native  country  from  Great  Britain — an  imposition  for  which 
our  Revolution  was  begun  and  carried  on,  through  flood 
and  fire,  at  the  free  cost  of  blood  and  pelf,  and  all  but  "sa- 
cred ttlinor,"  and  wrought  out  at  length,  almost  by  miracle, 
to  his  country's  endless  joy,  (unless  it  C(irru]>t  ilsclf,  and 
grow  schismatical  against  itself,  as  Puritanism  has  lung 
since  done) — exculpating  such  an  imposition,  I  say,  because 

•  Mn;;.  tliet.  Coll.  lu  nrics,  i^.  249.     The  Iiatics  are  not  mine. 

<  Incrca!<«  Maihi^r  told  Kint;  William,  llial  if  hi:  wotilJ  ^rt  on  rlio 
riglil  BiJe  of  MnasachuspiiB,  he  niishl  "  become  ihe  Eiiijjeror  of  Amerlcn." 
Malber'a  Rematknblrs,  p.  133-    Uanctofl,  iii.  79. 

t  King's  Chapel,  by  Greenwood,  p.  97,  nole. 
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lis  safferers  were  ten,  and  not  a  hundred  ;  a  thousand,  and 
not  a  million  !  Truly  one  wants  Virgil's  hundred  tongues, 
hundred  mouths,  and  lungs  of  iron,  to  speak  long  enough, 
and  loud  enough,  upon  such  astounding  contradictions. 

But  was  the  petition  for  the  removal  of  such  an  oppres- 
sive and  ungrateful  imposition  granted  ?  Granted  !  why,  un- 
less a  Puritan  could,  as  President  Quincy  allows,  conceal  or 
deny  when  policy  demanded,  it  was  granted  long  before. 
What  said  Increase  Mather,  when  soliciting  dueen  Mary's 
intercessions  with  her  husband  for  the  Charter  of  1691  ? 
**  I  doubt,"  says  her  Majesty,  "  there  have  been  differences 
there,  as  well  as  here,  about  church-government."  ''In 
New  England,"  was  Mather's  unblushing  answer,  "they  are 
generally  those  that  are  called  Non-Conformists.  But  the^ 
carry  it  with  all  due  respect  unto  others.  We  judge  some 
of  them  to  be  better  men  than  ourselves  .'"*  What  said  Cot- 
ton Mather,  of  Magnalia  memory,  to  ingratiate  a  British  no- 
bleman at  court  in  1718?  '*  Our  lawful,  and  rightful,  and 
invaluable  king  George,  is  not  known  to  have  so  much  as 
one,  of  all  that  are  truly  of  this  people,  [Mather's  italics] 
disaffected  unto  him."  And  again :  *'  Calvinists  with  Lu- 
therans, Presbyterians  with  Episcopalians,  Piedobaptists 
with  Anabaptists,  beholding  one  another  to  fear  God  and 
work  righteousness,  do,  with  delight,  sit  down  together  at  the 
same  table  of  the  Lord  :  nor  do  they  hurt  one  another  in  the 
holy  mountain !  !"t  And  yet,  he  says,  on  the  very  next 
page,  he  writes  nothing  but  what  he  knows  or  thinks  to  be 
true;  when  lo,  the  law  oppressing  duakers  and  Anabftptists, 
was  not  repealed  till  he  was  in  his  grave,  (he  died  Feb. 
1728,  and  the  law  was  repealed  June  1728, — Felt's  Annals 
of  Salem,  p.  386,)  and  Churchmen  cry  for  mercy,  when  he 

*  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Ist  series,  ix.  251. 

t  Ibid.  1st  series,  i.  105. — Pcraberton,  who  died  in  1717,  has  made 
JBst  about  as  rash  and  incorrect  a  statement.  Yet  he  was  one  of  their 
''ftan."     See  his  Sermons.    London,  1727,  p.  258. 
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had  long  been  dust !     How  fat  doe*  nil  tliis  go  lo  hciglilen 
our  confidence  in  the  celebrated  Ma|,'nttliu  ?'* 

But  I  shall  go  aslray  iny»eir— Was  the  petition  grunted  f 
It  was  answered.  Not  indeed  with  tines  and  denunciations, 
as  in  1040,  but  with  such  a'  Bcurry  and  stingy  grace,  thai 
even  Mr.  Felt  has  to  acknowledge  its  "  restrictions,"  and 
it  "  backward."  And  tl 
acterisiic  clemency,  that 
in  an  appeal  to  the  King 
ubIj  of  "  the  sufTeringB  of 
r.  Greenwood,  free  from 
'Jaturc,  esteems  a  vtndic- 
''ill !  "  What,"  says  he, 
le  days  of  Ap.  Land  !" 
ich  Hweet  Christian  char- 
upon  the  freaks  of  man's 
retributions?  Why  really 
this  is  heathenism  revived;  for  the  heathen  ascribed  their 
own  worst  passions  to  Jupiter,  and  his  most  ungodlike  fellow- 
deities.  It  must  have  been  in  thoughtlessness  that  a  pen, 
which  basso  often  advocated  sentiments  infinitely  different, 
was  betrayed  into  calling  a  burst  of  uncbaritableness,  God's 
vindicating  reminiscence  of  thedays  of  Ap.  Laud. 

Bat  taking  the  sentiment  in  its  worst  aspect — allowing 
the  retribution — how  easy  thus  to  retort,  and  say.  If  the 
stubbornness  of  Puritanism,  when  let)  to  its  own  control,  iu 
ihi?  world  of  improermcnt  and  drrctojimcnl,  could  not  abate 
in  near  a  century  ;  (Laud  was  put  to  death  in  1G45  ;)  if  the 
fires  of  its  vengeance  could  not  gii  out,  in  a  period  when 
volcanoes  themselves  grow  cool — what,  oh  what  must  it  have 
been,  in  the  lifetime  of  its  devoted  opposer,  whose  neck  it 
doomed  to  the  gallows,  and  at  Length  brought  to  the  block  I" 

"  See  Nolo  93. 


the  gentle  Mr.  Green 
was  granted;   but   will 
the  |>elilioners  had  to  I 
himself,  and  complain 
Churchmen" — suRerii 
all  superstition  about 
tive  punishment  of  U 
"  What  a  retiibutiou  T 
And  this  is  the  way 
ity  and  courtesy 
reful  spite?  they  are  Heaveti'i 


■  Man;  do  nol  know,  pToLobly, thai  Loud  was 
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Well  might  Laud  say,  *'  I  most  willingly  leave  the  world, 
being  weary  at  the  very  heart  of  the  vanities  of  it,  and  of  my 
own  sins  many  and  great,  and  of  the  grievous  distractions  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  almost  in  all  parts  of  Christendom."* 
Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  unshrinking  sufferer  !  O  what 
pyramids  of  praise  would  the  Puritans  have  piled  upon  his 
name,  had  he  but  toiled  for  them,  and  not  against  them  ! 
had  he  perished  in  behalf  of  a  cause,  which  employed,  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction,  the  relentless  will  of  an  Endi- 
cott,  or  a  Bellingham,  or  the  ossified  bigotry  of  a  Dudley  ! 

P.  S. — Of  Endicott  I  shall  elsewhere  speak,  more  fully, 
as  the  most  violent  perhaps  of  all  Puritan  persecutors.  Yet 
when  he  died,  Bellingham  was  put  in  his  place;  because, 
says  Hubbard,  the  Puritans  "  resolvedly  fixed  their  choice 
upon  such  persons,  as  they  judged  most  likely  to  maintain 
the  Government,  in  that  same  state  wherein  it  hath  been 
heretofore,  without  the  least  alteration  or  change." — (N. 
Eng.  p.  582.)  A  Quaker  thus  sums  up  his  character  and 
fate.  "  R.  Bellingham,  governor,  who  had  been  deputy 
under  J.  Endicott,  and  a  party  with  him  in  all  the  inhuman 
severity  of  his  government ;  but  his  power  of  punishing  was 
near  its  termination,  for  soon  afler  this  he  went  distracted, 
and  in  that  state  departed  this  life,  the  7th  of  December  in 
this  year" — i.  e.  1672,  and  long  after  Charles  II.  had  in- 
terfered in  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  and  long  after  the  Puritans 
hsid  pretended  to  modify  their  laws  in  their  favor. — (Cough's 
Quakers,  iii.  95.) 

The  Quakers,  it  thus  appears,  received  more  merciful 
treatment  fi-om  Episcopal  royalty,  than  from  Puritan — what 
shall  I  say  ?     Republicanism,  they  professed  it  to  be ;  but 

as  a  common  felon  ;  and  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  had  his 
sentence  commuted  lor  decapitation. — Le  Baa's  Laud,  p.  317. 
•  His  last  will.    Troubles,  p.  457. 
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Despotism  it  was,  call  it  by  what  soft  name  ynu  will.  And 
aa  a  further  illustration  of  the  ameujly  of  Englnnd  towatdti 
the  Quakers,  Dr.  Franklin  tells  us  thuy  were  countO' 
nanccd  by  Ciueen  Anne,  "  who  of  oil  our  crowned  heads, 
since  the  Revolution,  was  [>y  far  the  leaol  fatorable  to  Dis* 
sentera." — (Sparks'  Fraiikliu,  iv.  80.) 


My  object  in  the  ng  tetters,  has  been  lu 

give  some  general  ou  {  a  long  period,  of  tht! 

treatment  of  Episcopali...  'urilan  reffime.     1  shall 

now  specify  cases  with  less  regard  to  time  ot  order,  to  show 
that  not  Episcopalians  only,  but  all  who  were  afflicted  with 
that  intesline  trouble,  which  hinciered  Deputy  Lcct  from 
obeying  the  king's  mandate,  (a  tender  conscience,)  found 
no  consideration  for  such  tenderness  in  the  judgment  of  Pu- 
ritanism ;  ever  rude  and  rough,  when  not  deciding  in  its 
own  behalf.  Episcopalians,  and  all  who,  like  them,  were 
"  dissenters,"  "  new  lights,"  or  "  separatists,"  to  say  nothing 
of  the  awful  words  expended  on  Quakers  and  Anabaplisis, 
were  harassed,  burdened,  and  kept  down,  by  every  species 
of  practicable  vexation  and  oppression.  Puritanism  was 
always  shrewd  enough ;  it  knew  sufficiently  well  how  to  be 
tolerant,  when  temporal  aclvanlages  offered  a  bonus  fur  lenity. 
Then,  like  Mather  before  the  Queen,  it  could  judge  uihers 
not  as  good  only,  but  even  better  than  its  own  self.  But  ihc 
penetration  of  Justice  Story  has  staled,  with  admirable  pre- 
cision, the  law  by  which  its  mercy  was  graduated.  "  Per- 
Becution,"  says  he,  "  became  less  freiuent,  because  it  was 
less  safe."" 

'   MiMclliinics,  [1.  66. 
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The  sorest  subject  to  a  Puritan,  in  all  the  features  of 
tlie  political  economy  and  constitution  of  England,  one 
would  suppose  to  be  a  religious  establishment,  or  the  union 
of  the  Church  with  the  State.  At  least,  one  would  suppose 
this,  from  the  language  of  the  Puritans  themselves,  and -that 
of  a  host  of  their  partisans.  President  duincy,  however, 
(and  the  importance  and  candor  of  his  testimony  must  be  my 
excuse  for  another  allusion  to  it,)  declares,  that  *'  an  utter 
detestation  of  the  English  hierarchy,  Church  service,  and 
discipline,''  "  occasioned  the  emigration  to  New  England."* 
They  could,  he  admits,  cunningly  conceal,  or  brazenly  deny 
*'  this  antipathy,"  though  one  of  their  '*  master  passions ;" 
and  this  no  doubt  is  the  grand  secret  to  explain,  why  much 
of  Puritan  vituperation  of  England  seems  political  rather 
than  religious — ^seems  levelled  against  the  Government, 
rather  than  the  Church.  They  were  guided  by  the  same 
cautious  policy,  which,  as  Justice  Story  affirms,  directed 
them  in  the  matter  of  persecution.  It  was  "less  safe,"  at 
times,  to  avow  their  ultimate  ecclesiastical  aims ;  and  then 
they  disguised  them  under  the  armor  of  political  warfare. 

All  this  was  highly  ingenious,  but  we  must  notwithstand- 
ing assume,  on  Puritan  authority,  that  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  is  one  of  the  worst  of  Romish  abominations.  And, 
now,  mark  Puritanism's  proverbial  inconsistency.  No  soon- 
er does  it  cast  off  the  shackles  of  an  establishment  it  did  not 
itself  manufacture,  than  it  founds  one  of  which,  with  the 
temper  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  could  cheerfully  say,  "  Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  which  I  have  builded  ?"  Mr.  Felt  does 
not  hesitate  to  speak,  in  terms,  of  the  bond  of  union  between 
Church  and  State  in  Massachusetts,  which,  at  the  date  of 
I0G4,  had  existed  "  for  more  than  thirty  years,"  i.  e.  from 
the  very  outset !  t  "  Church  and  State,"  says  President  (luin- 
cy,  in  his  Centennial  Address,  "  were  very  curiously  and 

*  Ilirv.  Uiiiv.  i.  351.  t  Aniials  of  Salem,  p.  222. 
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tffieitnttif  interwoteti  with  each  oilier."  {p.  32.)  "  Tt» 
this"  very  curious,  bul  »ery  efficient  piece  of  mectianism, 
"  thej  clung  as  the  ark  of  iheir  eafety."*  In  Huicliiii- 
son's  CoHection  of  papeTs,  ihe  I'uritnnB  can  be  found  speak- 
ing of  their  "  present  establiBhmont,"  and  their  "  long  and 
orderly  establi8hnient."t  Hazard,  in  his  Collections,  gives 
the  "  ccclesiatitica)  con  dasaachuseits"  in  full.} 

The  !ippen<liT  to  the  n-  to   Congregational  and 

PTesbjterian  delegates,  rates  the  state  of  (hings 

in  Cciniiecticul;  where  rious  and  efficient  me- 

chani;<m    of  Massachu  vigorously   plied,  that, 

says  the  annotatoi,  "  noj  '  thing  which  looka  like 

an  act  of  toleration,  till  b  ,"^    And,  by  the  way,  it 

may  be  added,  wheu  Coj  ,d  allow  disseutera,  »he 

only  allowed  "sober"  on  lent  ones.     A  philippic 

against"  the  standing  order,"  would  have  been  eccleaiastical 
inebriation;  and  reminded  a  bold  adventurer,  (al\er  Mr. 
Greenwood's  hint,)  of  the  ear-losing  day*  of  Bastwick  and 
Ptynne.ll 

But  it  would  only  weary  my  readers  to  show  more  ex- 
tensively, how  the  Puritans  of  New  England  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  their  ecclesiastical  societies,  as  establishtd 
by  civil  goTernment.  With  them,  as  with  Aristotle  about 
tyranny,  the  pjace  in  which  they  were  called  on  to  define  an 
establJHhment,  altered  the  hue  of  the  thing  entirely.  Aris- 
totle II  pronounced  all  to  be  tyrants,  who  intended  their  own 
good,  more  than  that  of  their  dependents ;  but  finding  the 

■  Story'a  Misc.  p.  G6.  t  HulcIi.Coll.  pp.  .159,  3GI. 

t  Hazard's  Coll.  i.  488.  J  MinuleB,  Slc.  p.  52. 

II  Noic  86  shows  Mr.  Evered's  incorrecmess  on  Ihis  eutypet.  Truiii- 
tnili'a  Conneclicm  shows  how  hard  it  was  for  Congrogationalisis  iliem- 
■elvee,  if  ihey  deparlcJ  at  oil  from  the  Eewblishnifnl,  lo  gain  nny  favor. 
Ste  the  celebraierl  CuiiforJ  Case,  vol.  ii.  114,  tie.  This,  too,  ns  fi.[ 
down  Bs  1799.  Conneciicnt  hod  btr  Emablishmenl  till  1816:  Matva- 
chuBetls  had  one  till  183-t. 

'  R.  L'Eslrange's  JFmi\;  SqUo,  p,  J60,  third  edit. 
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world  about  his  ears,  changed  his  ground,  and  said  that 
tyrants  were  a  sort  of  persecutors  of  old  time,  who  had  long 
been  extinct !  In  England,  an  establishment  was  a  tyranny  ; 
but  in  New  England,  according  to  President  Quincy,  beto- 
kened *'  a  love  of  independence  and  political  sagacity  T'* 
Behold  in  what  magnificent  rhetoric  some  of  the  old  Puri- 
tans themselves  could  speak  of  it.  Says  John  Wise  of  Ips- 
wich, with  a  confidence  which,  at  this  day,  could  only  be 
thought  to  emanate  from  the  school  of  Pusey  or  Newman  : 
*'  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  the  pillar  of 
truth,  or  sacred  recluse,  and  peculiar  asylum  of  religion ; 
and  this  scared  guest,  religion,  which  came  in  the  world's 
infancy  from  heaven,  to  gratify  the  solitudes  of  miserable 
man,  when  God  had  left  him,  hath  long  kept  house  with  us 
in  this  land,  to  sweeten  our  wilderness  state,  and  the  re- 
nowned churches  here  are  her  sacred  palaces." t 

Having  laid  the  foundation  of  their  Establishment,  (the 
corner  stone  of  which,  let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  was  not  ham- 
mered in  pieces  till  1834  !)  the  Puritans  forthwith  proceed- 
ed to  enact  the  part  of  those,  who  wield  the  energies  of  an 
Establishment,  not  after  the  laws  and  usages  of  centuries, 
but  after  the  new-born  counsel  of  their  individual  wills. 
"  Every  man,  in  short,''  says  Mr.  Emerson,  summing  the 
matter  up,  **  who  attempted  to  act,  unfettered  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  court,  and  the  judgment  of  the  ministers,  found 
himself  circumscribed."^  "  The  arm  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment," in  the  powerful  and  unsparing  language  of  Justice 
Story,  *'  was  constantly  employed  in  support  of  the  de- 

*  Cent.  Add.  p.  32. — See  Doaglaas's  Summary,  ii.  105,  on  the  Test 
Act  of  Maasachtiselts. 

t  The  Churches  Quarrel  Espoused,  p.  G5,  published  in  1710.  A  tract 
against  Presbyterian  tendencies !  Not  even  a  Presbyterian  Establish- 
ment would  answer.  It  must  be  Congregationalism,  only,  which  could 
be  '*  renowned." 

t  First  Church,  pp.  62,  63. 
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Duiiciations  of  ihe  Church  ;  and  without  ita  Torma,  t»b  In> 
quiaiTioN  existed  in  substance,  with  afullsharc  of  its  terrors 
and  its  violence."*  And  this,  notwithstanding  their  soleniii, 
tremendously  solemn  adjuration  and  pledge,  "  We  do  bind 
ourselves,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  walk  li^etker  in  all 
his  waj^s,  according  as  he  is  pleased  1u  reveal  himself  to  u 


iu  his  Blessed  Word 
opprcssingly  with  ant 
And  all  this,  not  by 
Lord  Jesus  Chrial; 
this  our  covenant  i 
drawn  up  at  Salem, 
same,  literally,  whic 
a   similar   one,  Beh 


'c  deal  hardltf  or 
we  thr  Lords  stneardi. — 
of  our  own,  but  by  llic 
we  desire  mny  spritiklc 
"t  This  Covcnint  was 
t9,  aiid  is  no  doubt  the 
»cribed,  aad  to  which,  or 
Dudley  subscribed  also, 
nistory,  were  more  pitiless 


persecutors !  Who  can  contrast  Buch  frightful  contradic- 
tions, and  not  think  of  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  "  Be  as- 
tonished O  ye  heavens  at  this,  and  be  horribly  afraid  ;  be  ye 
very  desolate,  saith  the  Lord  !  For  my  people  have  com- 
mitted TWO  EVILS." 

I  may,  and  indeed  must  ramble  in  such  a  letter  as  tluK ; 
and  therefore  may  here  be  permitted  to  add,  that  while  the 
Establishment  of  Massachusetts  makes  Justice  Story  think 
of  the  "  Holy  and  Apostolic  Court  of  the  Inquisition,"  somr 
of  the  penalties  of  this  Court  make  a  Romanist  himself 


think  of  ir 
cuniary;  a 
indulged  ii 


The  penalties  alluded  to  are  pe- 
,  unquestionably,  if  one  chose  to  pay,  he  was 
isobediencc,  to  the  full  extcnl  of  i'uritanical 
So  it  is  diverting,  perhaps,  but  neither  ridicu- 
uc,  for  the  Abbe  Raynal  to  say,  "  But  at  the 
at  amusements  were  forbidden,  equally  with 
Ties,  one  might  be  allowed  to  swear  by  i>ayin^' 
Diie  livrc,  two  sols,  sik  deniers;  and  to  breuk 


t  Nf^l's  New  Lnglaii 
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the  Sabbath  for  sixty-seven  livres,  ten  sols.  Another  in- 
dulgence allowed  was,  to  atone  by  a  fine  for  a  neglect  of 
prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  rash  oath."* 

A  Puritan  would  read  this,  with  a  sneer  at  the  Abbe's 
simplicity  ;  as  if  such  enormities  as  indulgences  were  ever 
practised  by  his  pope-hating  forefathers.  But  if  he  can  tell 
me  the  essential  difference  between  saying,  '  You  may  be 
exempted  from  the  penance  due  swearing,  if  you  put  a  shil- 
ling into  the  treasury  of  the  Church' — and  *  You  may  be 
exempted  from  the  imprisonment  or  whipping  due  the  same 
sin,  if  you  put  a  shilling  into  the  treasury  of  the  Govern* 
ment' — then  he  may  sneer  on  at  his  leisure.  Or  if  he 
change  his  ground,  and  say,  that  in  this  way  I  involve  the 
Church  of  England  too,  in  the  guilt  of  indulgences,  I  care 
not.  The  sin  of  permitting  man  to  commute  by  money,  for 
offences  against  Heaven,  is  inexcusable  and  detestable ;  be 
it  practised  by  whom  it  may.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  on  the  supposition  I  am  addressing  a  Puritan,  If 
you  are  thus  willing  to  allow  your  forefathers  have  done  no 
better  than  the  Church  of  England,  then  why  their  separa- 
tion from  her  ?  Wc  detect  faults  in  you,  who  went  off  to 
set  that  Church  an  example  of  the  positive  part  of  reforma- 
tion, and  when  we  point  them  out,  the  answer  is,  '  They 
are  your  own.*  This  is  indeed  a  precious  justification  of 
schism — '  It  makes  us  no  worse  than  those  whom  we  aban- 
don.'    Try  again  :  you  are  still  in  the  mire. 

And  now  let  us  examine,  somewhat  more  particularly, 
those  fines  or  indulgences,  which  Puritanism  sanctioned 
under  an  Establishment  altogether  her  own. 

A  fine  for  absence  from  Puritan  worship  was  one  of  the 
earliest  outbreakings  of  a  hatred  of  establishments,  trans- 
formed into  love  and  imitation  of  them.  Another  was  the 
passage  of  **  compulsory  laws,"  to  enforce  the  payment  of 

*  East  niul  West  Indkn,  v.  184. 
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"  tithes  or  taxes,"  for  tlie  support  of  aa  onhodox  and  godly 

ministry.*     In  1644,  (the  practice  it  will  be  seen  waa  an 

early  one,)  a  perBon  by  name  Briscoe,  a  lanner,  published  a 

I    book    against   such    statutes.      Whereupon    the   miiiiHlera 

-I    thinking  such  an  "unlearned  and  uiisiable"  rogue,  yas/e 

\f    potius  erudiendum  quam  argumenlo,  had  him   eummoneil 

V    before  the  magistrates,  '  ritd  him  into  a  belter 

mind.     I  have  used  this  use  Hubbard  does  not 

like  to  say  precisely  li  nished    him  ;+   though 

doubtless  they  were  si  lary,  to  club  him  with 

muskets,   afler    the    fai  ch   poor    Oldham    was 

whipped  3l  PlymoulLt 

Tims  we  see,  that  i  ig  the  sons  of  light,  ju 

our  day,  are  beginning  laukind  are  children  of 

original  virtue  and  not  oi  i..it.i..a.  sin,  it  has  been  fashion- 
able, of  old  lime,  when  copying  a  wrong  example,  to  trans- 
cend  the  pallern.  In  England  a  shillitig  was  hardship 
enough,  for  a  man  who  preferred  the  rantings  ^  of  the  con- 
venticle to  the  sobrieties  of  the  liturgy.  But  in  Massachu- 
setts jfee  shillings,  and  in  Plymouth  ten  shillings,  was  not 
too  severe  a  mulct  on  a  profane  "  dissenter. "jl  lie  who  de- 
nied "  the  country's  power  to  compel  any  to  attend  Con- 
gregational worship,"  was  fastened  by  his  heels  in  the 
stocks.il  He  who  kept  Christmas,  or  any  Holy-Day  of  the 
Church  of  England's  devising,  must  pay  the  same  penalty 
which  he  would  do  for  slighting  the  Puritanical  Establish- 
ment.** And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Christmas, &.c.,  were 
legislatively  condemned,  till  fear  of  the  loss  of  that  Charter, 

>  IIulcli.  Hisl.  i.  376,  3TT.  I  Nevi  Bngland,  p.  413. 

t  Baylies,  Ft.  i.  liG- 

i  Tliis  word  is  lenilimate,  tor  it  i«  ssnctLoned  hy  Puriuti  canonical 
uwgF.     Sue  ilic  word  "  rnnior"  In  Plym,  Col.  Liiwb,  pp.  103,  126, 

II  Fell's  Solcm,  ITS.  Hutch.  Coll.  41B.  419.  Plym.  Col.  Uw^ 
247. 

'   Feli'fiPiikm.aaO.  •■  Ibid.  303. 
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which  seemed  a  title  to  an  earthly  heaven,  induced  them  to 
let  Holy-Days  go  scot  free  !*  Puritan  penances,  while  they 
lasted,  must  however  have  been  profitable;  for  Mr.  Felt 
mentions  the  amount  ofj^lOO,  IO5.  as  inflicted  at  one  time, 
on  those  statutory  '*'  blasphemous  heretics,"  the  followers  of 
Geo.  Fox.t  And  these  penances  were  inflicted  on  the 
tongue,  or  the  press,  as  well  as  on  a  dereliction  of  Puritan 
prayers.  He  who  reproached  a  magistrate,  or  a  minister, 
or  circulated,  or  did  not  surrender,  an  unorthodox  book, 
must  pay^ve  pounds,  or  ten  pounds,  according  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  crime.|  And  as  woman's  tongue,  was  less  dis- 
posed to  lie  quiet,  under  pecuniary  impositions,  hers  must 
be  kept  fast  in  a  cleft  stick.^  The  press  was  put  under 
close  censorship,  and  but  one  printing  office  allowed  in  all 
the  colony. II  The  Bible  was  not  read  in  public  religious 
services,  unless  accompanied  by  exposition  :  thus  carrying 
out  the  doctrine  of  Pope  Pius  IVth's  Creed,  that  to  "  holy 
Mother  Church"  *'  it  belongs,  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."^  Many  suppose, 
by  the  way,  that  the  objection  to  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Puritan  congregations,  arose  out  of  a  mere 
antipathy  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England ;  which 
treats  them  so  reverentially,  and  requires  so  much  of  them 
to  be  read.  Not  so.  Hutchinson  gives  the  true  and  exact 
reason.  Puritanism,  when  genuine,  was  always  higher 
church  than  prelacy.     It  believed  in  the  Bible  itself,  with 

•  Felt's  Salem,  pp.  271,  272.  t  Ibid.  217. 

{  Ancient  Col.  Laws,  pp.  121,  122.      §  Fell's  Salem,  p.  118. 

II  Felt's  Salem,  223. — Neal,  in  his  Puritans,  exclaims  against  the 
censorship  of  the  Press  by  Churchmen.  Vol.  ii.  193,  194.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  Puritan  complaints  at  Hampton  Court,  that  the  Press  was  not 
guarded.— Soames"  Eliz.  pp.  538,  539  ;  Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  183.  And 
as  to  Puritanism  in  New  England  on  this  subject,  see  Felt,  as  above,  and 
Ancient  Col.  Laws.  p.  715. 

Y  Hutch.  Hist.  i.  377. 


and  11. 
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t  nott  and  comment  oa\y  \  anil  s>i  docs  tlic  Pope  now. 
islGusilily,  it  %o  dcteelcii  nil  which  Lore  a  Roitiisli 
ilinl  it  rciiellcil  Hgainst  "  the  Julian  style  of  reckoning 
adopted  by  ProlcsUnt  aatiiMis,"  and  numbered  ihe 
luiitliB  or  the  year,  as  Quakers  still  do,  "  by  figures 
)t  letters."* 


\\'ell  miglit  Hutch' 
agaiiibt  as  n  sia  in  i 
judgninnta  of  Heavet 
Belknap  write,  after  1 
evident  from  their  coi 
judgjri^r  to  be  in  thou 
principle  destructive  i 
of  private  judgment,  B. 


"'  Toleration  waa  preached 
would  bring  down  the 
nd."t  And  well  iniglit 
M^ioua  terms,  "  It  is  loo 
y  supposed  the  power  of 
Mted  with  auihotily  ;  ■ 
onsciencc,  and  ihe  right 
U  the  horron  of  persecw- 
ty  they  condemned  in  the 
high-church  party,  who  had  opprcH^cd  them  in  England; 
and  yei  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  they  held  the 
iome  prineiplcs  and  practised  the  same  oppressions,  on  those 
who  dissented  from  t!icm."j: 

Now  to  be  taxed,  nolens  colens,  for  the  preaching  of 
such  doctrine  as  these  extracts  indicate,  and  then  to  be 
dragged,  vi  ct  armis,  lo  hear  it,  (for  as  the  case  of  Gorton 
shows,  force  could  be  employed  without  stini,  to  march  ihe 
refractory  to  the  meet ing-lio use  ;  Sav.  Wint.  ii.  14'.!,)  seems 
approaching  rather  nearer  the  maximum  of  oppression  and 
tyranny,  than  the  asymptote  tending  to  its  curve.  In  preach- 
ing, howevrr,  we  do  not  discover  all  whicli  was  inflicted  on, 
or  denied,  our  hapless  Episcopal  ancestors.  Laws  arc  his- 
torical, to  an  intelligent  observer  of  legislative  action.  The 
law  against  the  observance  of"  any  such  day  as  Christmas, 
or  the  like,"  was  passed,  according  to  a  nicmoramlum  in 
the  Anc,  Col.  Laws,  (p.   IIO.)  in  1{)51  ;  though  Mr.  Felt, 
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in  his  Salem,  (p.  203,)  gives  it  the  date  of  1659.  It  is  not 
very  material.  The  mere  passage  of  such  a  law  shows, 
that  Churchmen  had  fled  from  England,  during  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  sought  refuge  in  Massachusetts, 
^nd  it  further  shows,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive 
such  refugees  of  their  home,  and  their  church ;  they  must 
lose,  likewise,  all  their  cheering  reminiscences.  And  to 
crown  the  matter,  and  display  as  much  legislative  contempt 
as  possible,  for  usages  of  a  Church  tliey  once  esteemed  it  an 
honor  to  call  their  mother,  they  put  the  Christmas-keeper 
and  the  blacklegs  into  tlie  same  category,  and  demand  no 
more  penalty  of  the  one,  than  of  the  other,  but  precisely 
the  same  of  both  !*  Nay  they  are  not  content  with  that 
only,  but  they  brand  the  Christmas-keeper  as  an  imitator  of 
foreign  superstitions,  as  one  who  dishonors  his  God,  and 
offends  his  fellow  man  !  Ah,  has  the  spirit  which  dictated 
such  animosity  all  departed  ?  Have  not  those  who  now  live 
(1845)  seen  graphically  verified  the  lines  of  Hudibras, 

Who  with  more  care  keep  holy-day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way  ? 

t.  e,,  who  would  positively  take  more  pains  to  desecrate 
Christmas,  than  others  would  to  reverence  it  ?  For  myself 
I  can  say,  that  some  of  the  sharpest  things,  not  preached 
only,  but  printed,  within  my  own  short  life,  have  had  the 
Festival  of  the  Incarnation  for  their  particular  target,  and 
that  I  have  known  Socinians — yes,  Socinians  themselves — 
less  bitter  against  the  observance  of  such  a  festival,  than  the 
reputed  followers  of  John  Calvin.t 

But  it  may  be  said  this  is  a  perverted  judgment,   and 

•  Ancient  Col.  Laws,  p.  119. 

t  I  say  the  reputed  followers  of  Calvin,  and  not  Calvin  himself;  who 
was  more  charitable.  "  Nor  will  I/*  he  says,  "  condemn  those  churches 
which  have  other  solemn  days  for  their  assemblies,  provided  they  keep  at 
a  distance  from  superstition." — Institutes,  book  ii.  chap  8,  sect.  34. 
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therefore  a  wholly  mistaken  one.  The  law  agaittBt  Christ- 
mas was  repealed  in  1683  ;*  and  even  an  organ  was  alluwctl 
Clmrchmen,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Browns  were  per- 
secuted, in  1743.  Aye,  the  first  was  done  to  gate  the  old 
Charter  ;  and  verily  if  they  could  hare  retained  that  by 
doing  so,  the  Puritans  wmild  havp  kept  Christmas,  and  ap- 


pointed a  bishop,  i 
King  Charles's  coi 
obeying  to-day,  ai 


!.t 


realed  both  as  they  did 
taling  the  Quakers — by 
laws  to-morrow-t  And 
cled  but  after  the  trouble- 
ess  of  obtaining  a  lows 


So  it  seems  Chur  not  do  what  they  wished, 

within  the  walls  of  the  uary,  but  by  Puritan  per- 

mission ;  and  this,  too,  when  t'urilans  had  denounced  Gov. 
Andross,  for  demanding  the  keys  of  the  Old  South  in  Bos- 
ton to  hold  service  there  :  a  denunciation  in  which  even  the 
gentle  Greenwood  joins  issue.  "  It  vvas,"  ho  says,  "  such  a 
deliberate  outrage  on  the  common  rights  of  property,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  conscience  and  liberty,  that  we  may  only 
wonder  that  Andross  and  his  abettors,  of  whom  doubtless 
Randolph  was  one,  snflered  no  personal  violence  from  the 
people."^  But  Churchmen  in  Salem,  more  than  half  a 
century  afterwards,  could  not  enjoy  the  gse  of  their  own 
ears,  without  Puritan  legislation.  And  had  they  attempted 
to  do  so,  most  speedily  would  "  personal  violence"  have  ar- 
rested them,  if  nothing  less  had  been  effectual — their  doors 
have  been  opened,  if  necessary,  "  with  axes  and  ham- 
mers" ;  and  their  dismembered  "  devil's  bagpipe"  stopped 
from  whistling  for  evermore." 

After  all  apologies,  then,  it  may  confidently  be  staled. 


^  Sfe  NolE  93. 


t  Hniard>  Coll.  ii.  596,011. 
I)  King's  Chapel,  p.  39. 
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that  the  Poritana  did  not  do  things  of  the  character  speci- 
fied, for  a  short  period,  or  under  few  dissuaaires.  Indeed 
it  may ;  for,  says  Justice  Story,  (whose  free  and  nerroiis 
pages  upon  this  subject,  Lwish  I  could  quote  entire  ;  more 
especially  as  I  have  particular  reason  for  believing,  this  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  in  deference  to  his  auditory,  rather  under- 
stated than  overstated  his  piiTate  sentiments,)  "  In  this  ex- 
clusive policy  our  ancestors  obstinately  persevered,  against 
every  remonstrance,  at  home  and  abroad.  When  Sir 
Richard  Saltonetall  wrote  to  them  his  admirable  letter,' 
which  pleads  with  auch  catholic  enthusiasm  for  toleration, 
the  harsh  and  brief  reply  was,  '  God  forbid  our  love  for  the 
truth  should  be  grown  so  cold,  that  we  should  tolerate  er- 
rors.'— Yes,  the  very  men  who  asked  from  Charles  the 
Second,  at\er  his  restoration,  liberty  of  conscience  and  wor- 
ship for  themselves,  were  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  when 

'  TbiB  celebraled  letter  amy  be  found  in  HnlchinKin'a  Collection, 
p.  401.  Il  mm  addrFBSed  to  Misleis  Cotton  and  Wil«>n,  Iwo  of  Ihe 
higheM  of  tbe  ParilnnicDl  bigh-churchtnen,  and  told  them,  in  very  plain 
lerms,  the  effect  of  iheir  intolerance  in  England.  "  Theie  rigid  ways 
hare  laid  you  very  low  in  (he  hearts  of  the  uinli."  I  have  been  de- 
nounced for  my  remarlu  on  ihe  Puritans,  aa  "  a  dcfatner  of  my  forefa- 
then."  Sir  R.  Sallooslall  uoi  my  anceiior,  which  men  of  the  Collon 
and  Wilson  slamp  ((bank  Heaven)  arre  not.  I  confen  to  en  inheritanea 
of  his  temper  and  opinion.  The  rigid  wayi  of  the  Purilani  ought  lo  lay 
them  low.  in  the  hearts  of  ail  aaints.  And  perbapa  il  ia  a  little  ofhia 
blood  which  helps  my  pen,  as  1  describe  Ihem.  If  such  a  plea  of  guilty 
lo  the  attack  of  my  enemies  is  what  they  want,  they  may  make  the  meat 
of  it. 

I  deem  it  not  inapposite  to  add,  that  Sir  Han?  Vane,  (tben  in  Eng- 
land,) in  1645,  addresaed  a  letter  of  not  diaaimilar  purport  to  Gov.  Wid- 
throp ;  and  warned  him,  leal  "  the  CongrcgalionalJ  way"  in  Manacbnaeiu 
■■  teach  its  oppugnets  here  to  extirpate  and  roote  it  oat,  from  its  own 
principles  and  practice." — Ilalchioaon's  Collect,  p.  137. 

Goodwin,  Nye,  Burrows,  d^c.,  in  England,  alao  reboked  the  New 
England  Puritans  ibarpty.    See  referencea  connected  with  the  neit  fool- 
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it  was  dem&nded  by  hia  com  mission  era  lor  EpiscopRliang 
and  olhera."'  Iluicbinsoiiahows,  lliat  the  PunUns  ntlopicd 
opinions  which  were  in  Kaglaiid,  tmd  by  (heir  own  brethrco, 
"still  judged  to  be  groundless  and  uiiwiu-rnniBble."t  Mi. 
Bancroll  tells  us  ihe  editor  of  Winlhinp'H  Journal,  (Hun. 
Mr.  Savage,)  read  to  him  unpublished  {  letters,  "  wbicli 
prove  that  the  Furiti  '  '"'  '  i|  were  amazed,  aa  well  tu 
alartned,  at  theboldn  :threD  in  Massacbuscits."^ 

JVolwithslanding.  Iti^T,  more  than  fourscore 

opinions  are  brande<  a  laiiguu^e  uf  subsequent 

Btatiiies  of  law  of  w1  e  the  primorji  foundatinn, 

as  "  notorious  impit  lamneble  beri!eics."||    Tlie 

laws  of  the  Churci  fearfullj  and  uttcrl)'  the 

laws  of  the  State,  th  s  of  the  Colony  were  dis- 

franchised by  the  inu  e  ecclesiastical  power. "^ 

The  chapter  on  hereaies,  in  the  Ancient  Charters,  &.C., 
spreads  over  nearly  seven  large  and  close  octavo  pages ;  and 
is,  I  suppose,  like  most  of  the  book,  but  a  selection  and  di- 
gest. As  it  there  stands,  with  the  usual  self-consistency  of 
the  sect  whose  sentimenia  it  represents,  it  is  contradicted 
and  condemned  by  the  prefaces  to  its  first  and  final  sections. 
It  sets  out  with  admitting,  that  no  human  power  is  lord  over 
the  faith  and  conscience  of  men,  and  may  not  constrain 
them  to  believe;  and  then  casts  "firebrands,  arrows  and 
death"  at  every  thing,  ivhicb,  being  "  opposite  received 
opinions  in  practices  of  the  godly,"  becomes  ex  njicw 
"  blasphemous."  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this 
statute  was  not  framed  in  belter  keeping,  by  adding  to  the 
declaration  "  no  human  power  is  lord  over  the  conscience," 
the  old  clause  of  exception,  duly  amended  thus,  salva  Jirle, 

•  Siory'B  MiBc.  p.  C5.  t  Hiei.  i.  60. 

I  U'hy  are  ihcse  letters  ke|>t  from  public  view  I  Wuuld  iliry  l>e 
rend  loo  eagerly  by  Eiiiscopnlinna,  or  niFurd  Iroubleeomc  quolnlions  '. 
Compare  Snvnge'a  Wirtl.  ii.  2C9. 

4  Vol.  i.  344,  note,  ||  Story's  Misc.  p.  66.  l  IbiJ.  p.  66, 
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ei  salva  ecclesia  Puritanica,  And  in  fact  I  belieye  the 
due  exception  may  be  found  there ;  though,  as  often  in  the 
writings  of  the  school  pf  Loyola,  under  a  disguise  which  it 
requires  penetration  to  detect.  It  is  indeed,  and  the  whole 
of  it,  in  a  petty  monosyllable.  On  closer  examination,  I 
find  the  preamble  to  section  thirteenth  reading  thus: 
''  Though  no  human  power  be  lord  over  all  the  faith  and 
conscience  of  men."  Now  we  have  the  idea  in  full ;  and  it 
gives  a  Puritan  seeming  credit  for  liberality,  and  yet  sanc- 
tions just  tliose  acts  of  persecution,  which  would  suit  his 
taste.  Human  power  is  not  lord  over  all  the  faith  of  men ; 
but  it  is  lord  over  a  part  of  it,  and  precisely  that  part  of  it, 
which  a  Puritan  would  determine  to  control.*  I  give  this 
to  my  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  of  Puritanic 
legislation.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  those  curious  but  efficient 
intcrweavings  of  Church  and  State,  alluded  to  by  the  Hon- 
orable President  of  Harvard  University.t 

As  to  Fast  days,  because  perhaps  mince-pie  and  custard 
were  then  eschewed,  there  is  no  specific  law  against  them  ; 
yet  it  somewhat  curiously  happened  that  Good  Friday,  a 
day  for  which  Puritans  cared  nothing,  was  the  day  when 
Sir  Edmund  Andross  forced  his  way  into  the  Old  South, 
Boston ;  and  it  becomes  therefore  a  day  quite  memorable 
in  American  Church  history,  as  the  first  when  Episcopal 
services  were  heard  within  Puritanic  walls4  No  doubt. 
Good  Friday,  or  any  other  day  likely  to  give  prominence  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  it  not  been 

*  Jast  80  the  Pope  has  the  art  of  making  his  official  documents  have 
a  meaning  of  greater  or  less  latitude,  to  please  himse'lf.  For  example,  bis 
bull  against  Elizabeth.  Romish  Fox  ond  Sectarian  Firebrands,  pp.  135, 
136. 

t  And  again,  ut  quondam,  for  a  Popish  parallel.  The  King  of  France 
intended  to  ollow  liberty  of  conscience  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  would  have 
but  one  religion  in  his  realms. — Smedley*s  France,  ii.  46,  Eng.  edit. 

t  King's  Chapel,  p.  39. 
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thought  advisable  to  Tcpeal  tlie  Malule  agninst  Christmas 
for  the  Charter's  sake,  would  soon  hnve  fiJIcn  under  pro- 
scription, and  been  ruled  out  of  the  docket  of  ChriHtian 
observances.     And  on  second  thought,  and  new  e.xamina' 


tion,  I  im  satislied  it  was  denoi 
not  Chiistmas  Day  alone,  but  ' 
mean  the  like  holy-da; 
to  say,  that  all  are  gui 
only,  but  for  "  forbear 
So,  then,  doubtlesE 
ble  to  God,  and  olTent 
of 


for  the  law  includes 

the  like"  :  and  this  must 

festival,  for  it  proceeds 

lys,  not  for  "  feasting" 

stitiuus,  and  dishonora- 
.  forbear  labor  and  fasl, 
,  ihe  great  work  of  re- 
deeming a  world  was  "  »ugh  chastisement  borne 
by  the  very  Son  of  Goi  ing  could  be  mote  law- 
ful or  appropriate,  than  ti.  the  prevalence  of  Anti- 
christ in  reformed  [not  Papal  it  will  be  observed]  churches 
beyond  the  seas,"  for  "  Episcopal  usurpation,"  and  "  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  King,  and  the  continuance  of  charter  privi- 
leges;" i.  e.,  with  old  consistency,  it  was  right  to  fast  in 
order  to  pull  the  King's  Church  about  his  ears,  and  alike 
right  to  fast,  that  his  favor  might  be  propitiated  !*  It  was 
"  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing"  to  take  such  notice  of  a  miser- 
able earthly  monarch,  as  to  pray  for  his  health,  long  life, 
&.C.,  according  to  the  Liturgy.  Rebellion  against  him,  as 
wa  shall  presently  see,  was  obedience  to  God.  Still,  when, 
as  Mr.  (iuincy  says.t  "  for  protection  against  foreign  pow- 
ers, a  Charier  from  the  parent  State  was  necessary,"  such  a 
Charter  was  a  transcendent  boon,  and  for  that,  as  in  duty 
bound,  they  might  "  ever  pray."  And  further,  though  to 
contemn  royalty  was  so  far  forth  to  be  magnanimous;  yet, 
if  royally  would  only  lend  its  troops  when  they  were  wanted, 
any  mortification  and  fasting  would  be  undergone  to  insure 
their  victory,  and  the  heartiest  thanksgiving  indulged,  if  vic- 


'   t>lt>S«l( 


1, 2ifi.2Qi,afia. 


t  Cenl.  Aiid.  I 
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torj,  though  drenched  in  blood,  could  perch  upon  their  ban- 
ners.* In  truth,  if  by  one  such  victory,  the  blood  of  as 
many  Papistical  Frenchmen  could  have  been  spilt,  as  of 
Huguenots  at  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  may  fair- 
ly be  believed,  the  Puritans,  like  Gregory  XIIL,  would  have 
sung  praises,  fired  cannon,  and  coined  medals.t 

In  England,  to  talk  like  Martin  Marprelate  of  those 
**  petty  popelings,"  the  bishops,  and  to  experience  therefor 
the  discipline  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  was  to 
suffer  martyr-like  for  doing  God  service.  In  New  England, 
to  speak  irreverently  of  the  **  Lord's  anointed  ministers," 
was  to  hazard  the  Jivefy  consideration  of  some  fifteen  lash- 
es, or  the  ensobering  atmosphere  of  a  dungeon.|  .  And  this, 
too,  when  the  offender  was  a  woman,  (unless  the  cleft  stick 
were  the  alternative,)  and  when  incest  met  with  no  heavier 
retribution.^  All,  however,  which  could  be  said  on  this  side 
the  water,  against  ministers  of  Church  of  England  origin, 
was  two-fold  more  pardonable :  it  was  rolled  as  a  sweet 
morsel  under  the  tongue  by  Puritanic  epicures.  **  It  would 
seem,"  says  Mr.  Boucher,  an  ear  and  an  eye  witness, ''  that 
in  these  men  religion  exhausts  itself  in  profession :  the  more 
they  have  of  it  in  their  mouths,  the  less  charity  there  is  in 
their  hearts.  Against  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  their  censures  are  particularly  sharp  and  severe : 
in  their  harangues,  they  are  liberal  only  in  bestowing  on  our 
whole  order  the  coarse  epithets  of  venal  and  corrupt  hire- 
lings, carnal-minded  and  ungodly  teachers." ||    Let,  however, 

•  Felt's  Salem,  453,  455,  et  alibi. 

t  Smedley's  France,  ii.  35.     Giflford's  France,  iii.  285. 

t  No  whipping,  however,  is  inflicted  for  blaspheming  the  Queen. — 
Sav.  Wint.  ii.  10,  11.  And  when  honest  Thomas  Parker,  one  of  their 
own  ministers,  would  not  denounce  the  bishops  as  hard  as  they  did,  he  is 
forthwith  denounced  himself. — Eliot*s  Diet.  362.     Magnalia,  i.  435. 

^  Felt's  Salem,  118,  212,  246,  270. 

Ii  Boucher's  Discourses,  p.  82. 
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an  unfoTlUDate  Episcopal  ministeT  but  deny,  aad  is  respect- 
ful terms,  the  imperial  sovereignly  of  M  assachuicttii,  and 
though  out  of  htr  jurisdiction,  (like  the  victimized  Goilon.) 
she  can  summon  him  to  her  awful  bar  of  justice,  and  sutler 
bim  lo  escape,  only  by  promise  of  voluntary  banishmc-nl. 
Such  was  tbe  lot  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Gibauu,  of  Pottsmoutb, 
New  Hampsbire,  aa  e  *    Thua  illusuiously  did 

they  begin  to  expoum  acred  vow,  not  to  "  deal 

hardly  or  oppresaingi  wherein  they  were  the 

Lord's  stewards" — tfa  '  and  efficiently,"  to  dry 

up  those  fouutainaoft  hey  had  promised  tokeiep 

flowing  for  tbe  Cbun  i'a  everlasting  welfare — 

thus  to  rejoice  in  ber  ifeiguedly  grieve  for  an; 

sorrow  that  should  evi  If  Mr.  Gibson  had  quot- 

ed the  vow  and  the  i,^,  I  have  now  quoted,  he 

might  have  cost  them  more  time  for  a  reply,  than  the  peti- 
tioners of  164C;  but,  like  Morell,  he  seems  to  hare  been  a 
quiet  man,  and  made  no  resistance,  though  probably  like 
Blackstoiie  be  drew  a  longer  brealb  at  each  pace,  that  re- 
moved him  from  the  dominion  of  the  "  Lord  Brethren." 

However,  if  Gibson  was  silent  under  his  own  wrongs, 
one  of  the  Eastern  Governors  was  somewhat  restive,  under 
the  encroachments  of  the  Bay  State.  He  denounces  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  reaching  too  freely  and  too  far,  what  be  calls, 
in  a  graphic  word,  an  "engrasping"  arm.t  It  has  been 
seen  already,  how  pervading  was  "  tbe  passion  for  land,"} 
among  those  wlio  professed  to  have  a  passion  for  love  of 
liberty  and  love  of  conscience,  solely  and  supremely.  The 
imagery  of  the  prophet  soon  became  literally  fulfilled,  in  the 
notoriously  most  "  engrasping"  government  in  British  Amer- 
ica.    The  stretching  out  of  its  wings  filled  the  breadth  of 

•  AdnniB'B  Ponamouih,  p.  27.     Fsriner's  Btlknnp.  i.  23. 
i  Folsoin-aSaco,  91. 

'  linncron  conrsnea  this  cMi  MnnachuBcttB  an  inrnicnsc  amouni  o( 
iTTiimn  and  blood. — United  Stales,  iii.  81. 
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the  land.  (Ih.  viii.  8.)  "  The  great  Charter  of  the  Bty 
Company  was  unrolled  before  the  General  Court  in  Boston," 
Mja  Mr.  Bancroft,  to  bring  the  ianie  forH-ard  full  pompons 
ly.*  And  he  might  have  added,  (to  refer  to  another  prophet,) 
that  "  lamentations  and  moarning  and  woe,"  were  found 
written  therein,  for  many  who  auppoaed  tbemaelves  mugljr 
and  aafely  afar.  The  Charter's  wings  were  found  long 
enough  to  brood  over  Maine ;  and  but  for  Connecticnt'i 
■uspicions  and  ahynesa,  (of  which  Got.  Winthrop  distinctly 
complains,t)  might  have  folded  her,  too,  like  a  chicken  unto 
its  mother's  side.  Maine  did  not  escape  for  many  a  long 
year.  Connecticut  did  ;  though,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  am[dy 
demonstrates,  Massachusetts  had  ever  "an  itching  palm" 
for  her  high  hills  and  lovely  Tallies,  and  nearly  made  them 
hcr's  so  late  as  1704.  Connecticut's  Book  of  Doom  was  once 
prepared  by  a  Massachusetts  governor ;  but  her  Day  of 
Judgment,  fortunately,  Massachusetts  never  yet  has  seen.} 

Now,  with  the  treatment  of  Episcopal  clergymen  in  the 
person  of  Richard  Gibson,  compare  Puritanical  treatment  of 
an  Episcopal  Governor,  in  the  person  of  Edmund  Andross; 
and  that,  too,  amid  the  solemnitiea  of  public  worship.^  On 
such  a  matter,  connected  with  Androas  individually,  I  would 
not  over>anxiously  insist.  I  have  no  special  sympathies  with 
him,  or  with  his  administration ;  though  I  could  not,  even 
if  a  sturdy  Athanasian,  curse  them  with  the  vehemence  of 
the  Puritanical  President,  and  especially  aa  he  does  in  the 
name  of  all  New  England. ||     I   but  introduce  him  ■•  an 

•  Bancroft, ).  430. 

t  Bmngt'a  Winu  i.  284.— Nolica  tbe  reaaon  why  GOTIon  and  hii 
■JMOciatc*  were  dnwn  Into  the  Tortei  of  MaBuhtUKIU,  and  why  Ply- 
moulh  and  Miuw  held  ofT.— SavBge'a  Winl.  ii.  64,  8S  ;  and  nots  3,  10 

t  Trnmball's  Coaneclicnl,  i.  411.     Hlnman'a  Aniiqnit.  309,  303. 

i  Slile^  Jndgn,  pp.  130, 131. 

II  Ibid.  p.  111. — Compare  MarheHa  " etpmal  farrmlr  oTRandotph, 
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illuslration  of  the  feelings  of  Puritans  tow&rda  an  Episco- 
palian in  authoiity  ;  for  he  was  the  lirst  avowed  Episcopal 
governor  in  New  England.  The  insult  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, was  given  by  deaconing  out,  as  the  phrase  goes,  (i.  e., 
the  rending  a  line  or  two  at  a  time,  by  a  Congregational 
deacon,  fur  the  people  to  eing  afler  him,]  the  following 
verses  from    the  52d  srnhold  aud  Hopkiua' 

version — an  incidental  way,  that  the  Puritans 

had  lenrned  to  sing  thi  e  Church,  llioiigh  thgl^ 


I 


luld  neither  read  hek  ty  her  Prayers  I 

1.  Why  dual  ;  abr 

Thywi  ast 

DoM  iboD  I  1  0( 

WboMin  at 

0.  Wliy  dulh  111?  mina  je<       I  drv 
Such  wickei)  wiln  lo  warp? 
Thy  longue  untnip.  in  forging  lies, 
Is  like  a  raiot  sharp. 

3.  On  mischief  why  sel'st  Ihou  thy  mind. 

And  will  not  walk  upright? 
TIiou  hOBl  more  luBI  false  tales  IQ  find. 
Than  bring  the  Imlh  lo  lighl. 

4.  Thou  dosl  delighl  in  fraud  and  guile, 

In  miachief,  blood,  and  wrong  ; 
Thy  lips  have  learned  the  flallering  alyle, 
O  false,  deceitful  longue  '. 

As  to  the  originality  of  such  abuse,  this  is  but  a  wretched 
imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  Charles  I.  was  insulted, 
by  means  of  the  same  Psalm,  when  a  prisoner,*     As  for  its 

as  a  "  blasted   wreich."    Remarkable*,  p.    107.      Sloul  curnng,  ihia. 
Rome  would  be  pui  lo  ils  Inimps  lo  surjiaes  il. 

■  Lalhbury,  p.  334.— Long's  Review  of  Baxler-a  Life,  p.  45.     The 
king  paid  ihem  in  [heir  own  coin.   He  called  for  ibe  Psalm  beginning  ihus, 
"  Have  mercy.  Lord,  on  me.  I  pray, 
For  mm  would  me  devour." 
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wity  it  might  do  for  a  political  town-meeting ;  which  many  a 
time  and  oft  has  been  held  in  a  Puritan  house  of  worship. 
But  thus  to  rail  at  him,  who,  with  all  his  faults  as  a  Church* 
man  and  a  politician,  Douglass  declares,  **  was  a  good  moral 
man,"* — and  that,  too,  when  he  was  complaisant  enough  to 
attend  their  own  services — then  to  ward  off  (or  try  to  do 
so,)  his  just  and  expected  displeasure  with  the  school-boy 
fib,  that  the  Psalms  were  sung  in  course,  (mark  :  the  Jesuit- 
ical deacon  does  not  say  that  Psalm  was,  and  even  President 
Stiles  cannot  defend  him) — thus  to  do,  I  say,  if  a  specimen 
of  what  Puritanical  congregations  could  countenance,  is  to 
afford  no  small  proof  of  the  imputation,  so  often  fastened 
upon  them,  of  copying  the  Romanist,  in  making  even  reli- 
gion subservient  to  their  private  aims  and  sectarian  passions. 
But  why  should  not  even  religion  have  been  employed  by 
them,  to  annoy  an  unpopular  ruler,  since  it  was  one  of  their 
legitimate  maxims — a  motto  even  for  the  sepulchre — that 
''  rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."t 

This  was  an  admirable  text  to  fight  aristocrats  with,  a 
century  or  more  ago.  It  was  inspiring  truth,  when  levelled 
against  monarchs,  monarchical  governors,  or  Episcopalians. 
But,  unfortunately,  just  like  the  veto  which  the  Federalists 
inserted  into  our  National  Constitution,  it  can  be,  and  it  is, 
turned  upon  its  authors.  The  demagogue,  the  mobocrat, 
the  sans-culottes,  can  claim  it,  and  plead  it,  as  warmly  as 
Dr.  Stiles  himself,  and  shout  it  with  even  braver  lungs.  It 
is  no  longer  true,  (sic  transit  gloria  mundi,)  as  Dr.  Morse 
once  said  of  Connecticut,  with  such  quiet  assurance  :  **  The 
clergy,  who  are  numerous,  and,  as  a  body,  very  respectable, 
have  hitherto  preserved  a  kind  of  aristocratical  balance,  in 
the  very  democratical  government  of  the  State ;  which  has 
happily  operated  as  a  check  upon  the  overbearing  spirit  of 
republicanism."!     But  the  aurea  at  as  of  the  Puritan  hier- 

*  Samm.  ii.  248.  t  Stiles'  Judges,  p.  107. 

I  Geog.  ed.  1793,  p.  219. 
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archy,  lias  long  eince  waned;  and  decpi^r  sighs  have  fol- 
lowed its  departure,  than  buret  from  the  lovers  uf  the  ancical 
regime,  when  the  old  Charter  breathed  its  last."  Many 
and  many  descendants  of  the  liberly-loving  and  pawer- 
reaiating  Puritans,  begin  to  think  that  Fisher  Ames  spoke 
as  prophetically,  as  he  did  feelingly,  when  he  said,  "  Ii  would 


seem  as  if  it  were  nece 

should  endure  slavery 

for  aome  ages,  till  e^er^ 

cratical  blood  has  been 

got  rid  of,  by  fermentat 

J.     1  dread  to  look  for- 

ward  to  the  dismal  ace 

vhich  my  children  arc 

to  pass,  "t 

Yes,  it  is  but  too  s 

t  the  posterity  of  those 

very  men,  who  proclair 

icd,  and  fought  for  the 

doctrine,  that  it  was  mer 

ist  any  authority,  which 

themsehrs  might  interpret  as  lj 

.<.■.!. ii-d,  are  now  shrinking 

from  the  precipice  to  which  the  "  sovereign  people"  are 
dragging  them,  with  sneers  and  ecofls  at  their  hints  about 
"  alalutes  of  limitation."  Open  Agrarianism  is  now  advo- 
cated by  no  feeble  pens:  witness  the  pages  of  Orestes 
Brownson.  And  yet,  this  very  man,  like  Fear  in  Collins' 
Ode  on  (he  Passions,  "  scared  at  the  sound  himself  had 
made,"  has  recoiled  so  far,  that  we  now  find  him  in  the  bosom 
of  "The  Holy  Roman  Church;"  where  he  can  believe  no- 
thing, on  the  most  sacred  of  all  subjects,  but  as  he  is  bidden. 
Nor  does  this  surprise  me ;  for  affright  at  (he  consequence 
of  too  much  liberty  made  a  Socinian,  in  my  hearing,  de- 
clare, that  the  only  remedy  was  what  his  ancestors  denomi- 
nated loo  much  power:  in  other  words,  the  Divine  right  of 
kings.  He  was  a  firm  Congregational  ist,  and  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  and  high  taste;  and  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceived that  I  felt  somewhat  doubtful  of  my  own  ears — that 
like  Fharoah,  I  might  awake,  and  behold,  it  would  be  apuz- 
zling  dream.     But  it  was  a  sober  reality  of  open  day. 

*  Snow's  BoMon,  p.  197,  ad  edit.  t  F.  Amcs-s  Works,  p.  aid. 
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8uch  are  some  of  the  results  of  intelligent  apprehension, 
when,  (to  say  nothing  of  discordant  elements  nearer  home,) 
our  American  politicians  see  the  interests  of  the  North  and 
South,  the  East  and  West,  warring  with  each  other,  the  cords 
of  our  Union  swaying  and  cracking  under  their  violence, 
and  dismemberment  visibly  and  audibly  threatened.  Mul- 
titudes think,  that  our  fathers  little  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  when  they  took  it  upon  themselves  to  determine,  that 
that  was  right,  which  was  right  in  their  own  eyes.  For  the 
right  which  they  assumed  to  think  for  themselves  in  reli^ 
gion,  and  to  act  for  themselves  in  politics,  is  equally  the  right 
of  a  million,  or  ten  million  others;  who  may  be  Mormons  in 
faith,  and  anarchists  in  practice.*  And  already,  therefore, 
seeing  that  this  right  of  boundless  private  judgment  is 
claimed  by  the  lowest  and  least  intelligent,  they  begin  to 
dream  of  Jack  Cade  and  his  exemplary  myrmidons.  Their 
purse  draws  back  with  inward  horror,  and  startles  at  destruc- 
tion. Heaven  forbid,  they  cry,  that  we  precipitate  our- 
selves into  the  gulph  of  lawlessness — that  M^lelstrom  of  na- 
tions !  But  Heaven  stays  not  for  an  individual,  or  an  em- 
pire, the  laws  of  nature  in  any  department  of  creation.  An 
acre  weary  of  dependence  upon  a  mountain's  side,  may  not 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  overlaying  the  plain  below,  but  by  be- 
coming ruinous,  and  entailing  ruin  on  itself.  The  level- 
ing and  revolving  system  in  politics — the  system  of  depres- 
sing the  rich  and  elevating  the  poor — of  turning  out  the 
skilful  and  putting  in  the  uninitiated,  for  the  sake  of  change 
—of  making  the  clergy,  who  tell  us  more  religious  truth,  to 
say  the  least,  than  any  body  else  does— of  making  them  hire- 
lings by  the  year,  or  month ;  and  the  judge,  who  speaks  the 
voice  of  justice,    dependent  on  an  annual   partisan  vote, 

*  "  Civil  liberty/*  said  Bishop  Butler,  the  great  author  of  the  Analogy, 
in  1740, "  the  liberty  of  a  community,  is  a  severe  and  a  restrained  thing ; 
implies  in  the  notion  of  it,  authority,  settled  subordinations,  dec." — Works, 
ii.  327.     This  was  toryisra  then;  it  would  be  called  conservatism  now. 
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may  put  a  slate  of  things  in  motioa,  which  half  our  raci', 
gifted  with  the  might  of  Hercules,  ihe  sfigacily  of  Solou, 
and  the  perseverance  of  St.  Paul,  could  neilhei  retard  not 
guide.  There  is  a  torrent  of  human  passion,  which,  once 
allowed  to  overflow,  caa  no  more  be  arrested,  than  could  the 
Btvecping  of  the  tide  by  the  royal  Dane.  Who  by  and  by 
there  may  be  lo  rejoi  rine,  that  "  rehellion  ti> 

tyrants  is  obedience  t<  r.  other  doctrine  of  un- 

boonded  liberty  audi  nisi  an  ce,  taught  by  the 

Puritans  of  the  last  ai  g  century,  ie  conccalctl 

beneath  a  dark  horizi  n 


BO  extrnvagancc  to  i  of  tlie  brightest  sona 

of  Puritan  lineage  feiu  than  a  half  century,  the 

fifty,  the  forty,  the  tw  ten  such  will  not  be 

found — Ihat  our  soil,  fam:..„  ..le  martyr-blood  of  177(i, 

will  be  furrowed  with  the  thunder  of  Tevolution,  and  our  glo- 
rious republics  have  vanished  like  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  beneath  a  storm  only  not  worse  than  that  which  buried 
them  in  a  grave  of  tire.  See  how  emphatically  the  states- 
man Everett  warns  his  countrymen,  within  ihe  very  purlieus 
of  Bunker's  memorable  mount:  "It  is  not  too  much  lo  say, 
that  there  are,  at  this  moment,  noble  spirits  in  the  elder 
world,  who  are  anxiously  watching  the  march  of  our  institu- 
tions, to  learn  whether  liberty,  as  they  have  been  told,  is  a 
mockery,  a  pretence,  and  a  curse ;  or  a  blessing,  for  which  il 
becomes  them  to  brave  the  rack,  the  scaffold,  and  the  scim- 
star."  Bui  half  a  cenlury  endows  tis  with  the  liberty  of  un- 
checked freedom,  ere  language  like  this  must  be  held,  (it 
was  delivered  July  4,  18i28,)  "  upon  the  green  turf  once 
wet  with  precious  blood ;"  not  shed  to  gain  triumph  for  un- 
limited wills,  but,  notice  the  careful  limitation,  "  the  sacred 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty."" 

And  yet,  we  are  told,  that  deficient  or  bad  as  the  Puri- 

■  Everen'a  Oraiions,  &^.  p.  163. 
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tans  might  hare  been,  in  a  hundred  other  particulars,  they 
merit  the  highest  niche  of  glory  for  resistance  to  tyranny ; 
for  untrammelling  human  opinion  and  human  will,  in  reli- 
gion and  politics,  and  allowing  each  full  scope  to  do  its  own 
behests.  Must  we  not  still  wait,  ere  we  can  give  this  plaudit 
unqualified  acquiescence  ?  After  going  over  such  details,  as 
have  here  been  supplied  us,  might  not  one  suspect  them,  as 
the  Romanist  James  II.  was  suspected,  of  advocating  even 
freedom  of  conscience  from  selfish  and  sinister  motives  ?  * 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  a  strain,  which  may  lay  myself 
open  to  a  suspicion  of  political  preferences  and  partisanship, 
which  I  neither  feel  nor  entertain.  I  desire  not  to  be  called 
by  any  name  now  current  among  aspirants  after  ofiice  or 
power ;  for  I  dare  not  profess  or  esteem  myself,  a  party  poli- 
tician. I  trust  I  love,  as  truly  as  many  who  make  louder 
boasts,  my  father-land ;  and  yet  all  its  privileges  are  nothing 
tome,  in  comparison  to  citizenship  in  the  Jerusalem  which  is 
above.  I  would  merely  be  a  suggester  of  the  opinion  of 
others,  who  arrogate  far  higher  political  wisdom  than  I  shall 
ever  pretend  to,  that  the  community  which  propounds  and 
defends  the  doctrine,  that  self-willed  freedom,  in  one  way^  is 
lawfully  to  be  striven  for,  nay,  fought  for,  may  encourage  its 
successors,  as  the  world  is  going  on  in  development  unto  per- 
fection, to  heighten  and  widen  the  doctrine,  by  discovering 
some  new  way  of  being  freer,  until  the  end  is  emancipation 
from  all  law,  and  prostration  of  the  distinctions  of  the  social 
state.  Something  like  this,  Mr.  Dana  the  poet,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  in  theology,  I  suppose,  a  Puritan,  predicted  and 
portrayed,  years  now  gone  by.t  And  following  after  him, 
haud  passibus  tequis,  my  wish  is  to  show,  that  many  of  our 
own  times,  and  while  breathing  a  New  England  atmosphere, 
are  this  moment  retreating  firom  that  self-enlarging  liberty, 

*  Boucher's  Disc.  p.  60. 

t  On  "  Law  as  suited  to  Man.** — Bib.  Repos.  and  Quart.  Observer 
No.  zvii.  January,  1835. 
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which,  however  manageable  with  sugar  of  lead  for  posKi, 
and  iron  stays  for  a  girdle,  in  the  dajrs  when  Calviuisin  waa 
fundamental  law,  has  at  last  grown  so  fat  and  saucy  as  Ui 
kick  like  Jeshuran.     (Oeul.  xxxii.  15.) 


LS 

plan 


followed   still.     I   shall 


paniculaT 


efere 


le  last  leltcr  maat  he 
ling  matters,  without 


!    of   which. 


haps,  have  no  direct  historical  connexion  with  Episcopaliuu, 
but  all  of  which  go  to  illustrate  the  ajstem,  that  condemns 
them  and  upbraided  their  forefathers,  and  all  of  which, 
therefore,  an  Episcopalian  maj'  fairly  bring  forward  in  self- 
defence,  to  teach  his  assailants  to  be  quiet  and  look  at 
home.  It  may  be  important  for  me  to  state  afresh,  (to  keep 
the  idea  alive,)  that  these  letters  are  by  no  means  under- 
taken as  an  act  of  aggression,  or  with  an  aggressive  spirit. 
But  when  there  is  no  other  way  of  diverting  an  adversary, 
who  has  kept  talking  on  steadily,  for  two  centuries,  about 
Episcopal  tyranny,  corruption,  and  cruelty,  it  may,  at  last, 
possibly,  be  admitted  as  right  to  try  to  open  his  eyes  upon 
some  unread  passages  in  his  own  annals,  that  ought  to  make 
him  a  trifle  more  considerate  of  his  neighbors.  I  eee  a  late 
writer,  in  one  of  our  journals,  complaining  that  Episcopacy 
is  still  systematically  insulted,  in  orations,  songs,  and  toasts, 
poured  forth  over  Puritan  reminiscences.  There  seems  to 
be  no  other  mode  led  to  teach  some  to  look  away  from  our 
Riagniiied  faults,  but  by  calling  the  public  to  look  at  their 
forgotten  ones.     If  this  be  not  lawful,  then  it  would  hardly 
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be  legitimate  to  say,  **  He  that  is  without  sin  among  yoO| 
let  him  cast  the  first  stone." 

In  my  tenth  Letter,  the  petition  of  Roger  Price  and 
others  was  referred  to,  to  show  how  Episcopalians  were,  at 
so  late  a  period  as  1731,  treated  with  less  lenity  than  Ana- 
baptists and  Quakers.*  One  of  the  chief  complaints  of  Mr. 
Price  and  his  associates  was,  that  Episcopalians  were  not 
allowed  the  common  privileges  of  the  elective  franchise. 
In  the  Danforth  papers,t  the  King's  Commissioners  are 
found  complaining,  that  the  Puritans  raised  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  elective  franchise,  to  a  price  which  '*  not  one 
English  member  in  a  hundred"  paid.  |  In  fact,  it  is  affirmed 
by  Justice  Story,  as  already  quoted,  that  so  late  as  1676, 
(eleven  years  afler  the  King's  remonstrance  through  his  o^ 
ficers !)  "  five  sixths  of  the  Colcmy  were  disfranchised  by 
the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  power."  My  readers 
should  carefully  mark  the  expression,  *'  the  ecclesiastical 
power  ;"  for  the  eminently  astute  jurist,  who  commented  on 
the  case,  perfectly  understood  the  source  of  the  enormous 
evil,  and  accurately  assigns  it.  And  with  so  high  an  au- 
thority as  a  preface,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  here,  as  any 
where,  make  a  few  remarks,  as  ray  subject  requires  me  to 
do  somewhere,  upon  the  influence  of  the  Puritan  min- 
isters. 

We  hear  much  about  the  priestcraft  of  Popery,  and  of 
its  **  abomination  of  desolation."  In  relation  to  Episcopacy, 
the  Puritans  did  not  hesitate  to  aver,  that  **  it  is  come  to  an 
ordinary  proverb,  that  when  any  thing  is  spoiled  we  use  to 
say,  '  The  bishop's  foot  hath  been  in  it ;' "    and  that  the 

*  In  1722,  the  Governor  of  MaasachoflettB  ordered  the  Puritans  of 
Newburyport  not  to  tax  Chorchmen. — Caleb  Cmhing's  Newbiuyport, 
p.  45.     Still,  here  in  1731,  they  were  crying  for  relief  aa  load  aa  ever. 

t  Maaa.  Hiat.  Coll.  2d  aeriea,  yiu.  76. 

X  Yet  the  story  is,  the  English  lawa  were  aeverer  than  Puritan  ones. 
— Kingsley'a  Disc.  p.  49. 
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Episcopal  office  was  but  "a  Btirrup  Tor  AnticKrisl  to  get 
into  tlie  sacidle."'  But  was  there  never  sDch  a  thing  na 
priestcraft,  in  the  palmy  days  of  New  England  history  t  did 
Diit  the  pastoral  office  of  the  PDritanical  parsons  serte  as  a 
alirrup  for  a  virtual  Inquiaitioa  la  moutit  the  saddle,  and, 
like  Death  on  the  pole  horse,  to  ride  over  the  land  scatler- 
iiig  infcnia]  terrors!     j 

Tlie  Puritanical  nji  ew  England  tanapered 

with  the  affairs  of  Slat  ly  and  pcreeveringly.  as 

the  mo3t  meddling  Jes  til   a  late  day,  always 

influenlially.t     Even  Lhers,  though  knighted 

by  the  chivalrona  Tree  '  their  "  hearts  of  oak," 

bad  their  ghostly  oredi  them  pliant  as  willow 

wanda;  disciplined  aoo  m  with  the  illimitable 

power  of  father  confessors.  ...ere  happen  to  occur  a 

juncture,  or  a  difficulty,  of  more  than  ordinary  pressure — 
"  the  elders  did  not  fail  to  attend  in  the  gloomy  season. "{ 
The  elders  presumed  to  interpret  "  the  mind  of  God. "■J. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  Puritans  and  the  Dutch  were, 
or,  (for  gratitude's  sake,)  ought  to  be  "chief  friends." 
Nevertheless,  the  elders  imputed  to  the  Dutch  an  "  execra- 
ble plot,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  dear  saints  of 
God."  "  In  the  name  of  many  pensive  hearts,"  these  same 
ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  could  solicit  the  Govern- 
ment to  overwhelm  these  same  "  chief  friends,"  with  all  the 
horrors  of  war.||  And  under  sucb  powerful  sacerdotal 
rhetoric  no  doubt  it  was,  that  even  Massachusetts,  at  first 
scrupulous  about  a  war,  because  most  of  the  money  to  sus- 
tain it  must  have  come  from  her  own  pocket,  at  length 
yielded,  and  devoted  (he  poor  Dutch  to  absolute  extirpation,^ 
But  why  should  not  all  this  be,  or  even  more  f     For  the 

■  Suieciyiiinoua,  pp.  30,  77,  76.— For  some  aeconnt  of  llii!  book,Bee 
Gen.  liiog.  Dici.  of  Ltemard,  to.  iv.  24,  not™. 

t  Siory'B  MiM.  p.  fr4.  1  Bancrofl,  i.  44l>. 

4  Hulch.  Hill.  i.  167.  U  Ibid,  167,  168.        1  Ibid,  l  ITO. 
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elders,  accordiDg  to  a  pithy  little  note  of  HutchiiuKHiy 
**  turned  the  scale"  of  civil  goyernment  "  from  the  begin- 
ning," until  a  number  of  years  afler  the  issue  of  the  com- 
mission of  King  Charles  II.  Nothing  but  a  royal  governor 
could  counterpoise  their  habitual  *'  balance."*  And  even 
a  royal  governor  had  to  propitiate  their  potential  favor  "  in 
civil  things,"  had  to  unfold  *'  with  all  plainness  the  reasons 
of"  his  ''  procedure,  and  that  they  may  be  satisfactory"  to 
those,  who  were  the  unprescribed  keepers  of  his  conscience, 
with  powers  not  inferior  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  keeps 
the  royal  conscience,  under  the  solemnities  of  legal  respon- 
sibility. And,  moreover,  when  the  period  arrived  that  their 
direct  sway  became  feebler  or  intermittent,  they  were  still 
slow  to  abdicate  vested  rights,  and  presumed  to  advise,  ad- 
monish, or  denounce,  the  representative  of  kingly  majesty. 
Elspecially,  if  he  dared  to  forget  due  court  to  those  who  sat 
in  ''  Moses'  seat,"  he  might  be  stoutly  rebuked  in  the  style 
pontifical ;  and  if  he  heeded  not  the  decretals  of  sacerdotal 
self-sufficiency,  he  might  be  branded  as  a  wretch,  in  a 
private  journal,  intended  as  a  record  of  the  free  effusions  of 
a  pure  and  peaceful  heartt 

Nor  was  it  a  governor  only,  whom  the  elders  could 
benefit  with  their  patronizing  counsel ;  like  Cardinal  Pro- 
tectors of  the  different  courts  ofEurope  at  the  ecclesiastical 
centre — Rome.j:  Legislatures,  also,  were  entitled  to  its 
eleemosynary  honors.^  And  when  a  diplomatic  document, 
and,  by  easy  parity  of  reasoning,  any  other  important  pub- 
lic document,  did  not  please  the  elders,  or  touched  the 
purity  of  their  (lawn  I  suppose  I  must  not  say,  but  silk 
probably  might  be  admissible ;  for  silks  were  no  such  strange 

*  Hutch.  Hist.  i.  303. — Compare  Upham  on  the  King,  in  his  Life  of 
Vane,  p.  152.     Bancroft  on  the  Ministers. — United  States,  iii.  74. 
t  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Ist  series,  iii.  137, 138. 
t  See  History  of  Cardinals,  translated.     London,  1670,  p.  105. 
^  Hutch.  Collect,  p.  436. 
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things  in  Puritan  times — as  we  ehsll  see — nor  gawni 
and  bands  either,)  silk,  it  could  be  expunged  by  as  for- 
midable lines,  as  once  blackened  a  Kesohiiion  or  our  Nu- 
tional  Senate,*  The  ciders  were  authorized  to  pronounce 
"  treason  against  the  civil  goTeriitnent,  treason  agaiiisi 
Chriat."t  So  superior  wi>re  ihpv  in  wisdom  to  the  laity, 
less  largely  endued,  |  nation  being  witness,) 

"  as  by  a  sign  Irom  0<  could  rtvise  juridical 

end  other  decisions,  ai  ihe  "  tower  stamp"  of 

their  infallible  iinprim:  lo  faithfully  copied  ilie 

model,  which  Justice  y  virtually  re-enacled, 

i.  e.,  the  Inquisition,  ti  imitate  one  of  iu  fa- 

vorite practices  at  an  They  could  compd 

sentenced  convicts,  as  i  ^ruh  mortis,  to  listen 

to  whole.some  homilies  upon  mat  authority,  which  doomed 
them  for  heresy  or  contumacy.^  "  Nor,"  says  Mr.  Ban- 
crofl,  at  a  moment  when  their  "  mists"  of  persecution  be< 
came  so  thick  that  even  he  could  not  pierce  through  them, 
"  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  nor  should  it  be  concealed,  that  the 
elders,  especially  Wilson  and  Norton,  instigated  and  sus- 
tained the  Government  in  its  worst  cruelties."||  So  that  he 
subjoins,  in  another  such  moment,  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  a  name,  calumniated  by  Puritans  more  than  all  the  vic- 
tims of  their  defamation  put  together.  "  Laud,"  snys  this 
devoted  apologist  of  Puritanical  history,  when  its  incon- 
sistencies temporarily  overpowered  him,  "  Laud  was  jubti- 

FIBD   DY  TUE  MEN  WHOM   BE  HAD  WRONGBD."5I 

•  SBvuge'a  Winl.  x.  386.  )  BBncrofi,  i.  450. 

t  Ibid.  J.  440.— Thcf  must  be  cdhbdIKhI, pre  ■  body  of  laws  can  be 
made.  Hubbard,  157.  And  Brnrdici  myt,  they  could  induce  magis- 
Irates  to  r«i>(  a  king's  mnndamue,  when  it  required  ccclrBinslical  charily. 
—Benedict's  Bapliau.  i.  400. 

I,  »arDge-g  Wim    li.  143,  338,  nolei. 

n  For  example,  lliey  pctilioned  Ihe  legislature  lo  pass  in  act  lo  banish 
QnakrtB  on  pain  of  deaih.— Gough'a  Quakera,  i.  3TI. 

1  Bancrori,  i.  447.  451. 
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• 

Yes,  most  truly,  Laud,  with  crosier  and  mitre,  was  never 
more  puissant,  than  a  Puritan  ministry  under  the  '*  ceremo- 
nidi  accoutrements"  of  Genevan  orthodoxy.  The  Puritan 
pulpit,  and  not  the  forum,  was  the  arena  for  legislation  :  the 
pulpit,  and  not  the  court,  the  bed  of  justice.  And  Hubbard, 
whom  I  have  before  quoted,  but  must  re-quote,  in  trying  to 
eulogize  his  brethren,  Hooker  and  Cotton,  lets  this  unsavory 
fact  leak  out  They  were  ''Two  such  eminent  stars/' 
"  both  of  the  first  magnitude,  though  of  differing  influence," 
that  they  *'  could  not  well  continue  in  one  and  the  same 
orb."  This  is  a  very  grandiloquent  way  of  translating  the 
dd  proverb,  about  disagreement  between  those  of  the  same 
trade.  Hooker  would  not  be  outshone  by  Cotton,  and  so  he 
went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut;*  and  then  verified  the 
praise,  as  Hubbard  thought  it,  of  Cotton  at  Boston,  (though 
in  England  it  would  have  been  Laudean,  and  in  France  or 
Spain,  Jesuitical,)  of  having  ''  whatever  he  delivered  in  the 
pulpit,"  *'  soon  put  into  an  order  of  court,  if  of  a  civil,  or 
set  up  as  a  practice  in  the  church,  if  of  an  ecclesiastical 
concernment."! 

This  same  pulpit,  too,  under  the  auspices  of  such  men 
as  Cotton  of  Boston,  Hooker  of  Hartford,  and  Davenport 
of  New  Haven,  (Puritan  Dii  mqjorum  gentium,)'^  extended 
its  tutelage  far  and  wide.  '*  Shadowing  with  wings,"  it 
could  take  the  ceremonies  of  social  life  under  its  cogniz- 
ance, and   with  the  pluripresent  supervision  and   unpaid 

*  The  Presbjrterian  Dr.  Robertson  agrees  with  me  in  this.  (See 
Ameridi,  book  x.)  It  cannot  but  amuse  an  impartial  obeenrer,  to  see 
how  soon  the  spirit  of  Diotrephes  exhibited  itself  among  the  Yociferona 
proclaimers  of  ministerial  parity  !  "  Diotrephenism/'  as  Mr.  Hart  called 
it  in  his  critique  on  Noah  Hobart,  found  many  a  snug  nook  and  comer 
in  a  land  which  abhorred  dioceses. 

t  Hubbard,  pp.  173, 182. 

t  Or,  as  Cotton  Mather  calls  them,  olive-trees  which  afford  a  singn* 
ar  measure  of  oil. — Magnalia,  i.  243. 
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kindness  of  the  "  Holy  OiBce,"  became  a  direclor  ptph  of 
the  Ion.  Tbe  pulpit  preached  on,  or  it  preiclied  oiT,  wigi 
and  veils'* — raised  ils  toosorial  voice,  and  away  flew  curls 
and  queues,  like  the  thietle-sJown  before  the  whirlwind; 
and  craniucns  were  aa  round  and  smooth  as  that  time-honor- 
ed vegetable,  which  has  craced  and  gladdened  ten  thousand 


md  thanksgii 
in  Puritanism's  days  > 
Morse,  "  under  a  pen 
manuscripts,  is  comp 
pit."  But  mark  what 
cu[)a[il9  of  Puritan  p 
the  vile  weed,  and  to  i 
comfort.  "  Al  lenglli 
into  the  practice  of  smoking,  . 
ernment  was  set  at  liberty."t 


The  uae  of  lobncco," 
'as  prohibited,"  says  Dr. 
s  smoke  of  it,  in  some 
moke  of  ibe  boltotnlefis 
mes  of  it,  when  the  oo- 
lately  got  an  inkling  of 
nciit  found  in  it  crealnre- 
'  some  of  the  clergy  fell 
lobacco  by  an  net  of  gnv- 
As  if  the  occupants  of  anch 


a  throne  could  do  more  than  a  Pope  ever  pretended  (o,  i 
the  days  of  a  Hildebrand,  turn  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless 
pit  into  asweei-smellingsavor!  But  the  pulpit  could  do  more 
than  make  tobacco  orthodox.  It  became  a  mint  altogether 
matchlesa  for  the  current  coin  of  superstition.  It  condens- 
ed airy  witch-crall  into  a  tangible  reality,  and  decreed  an 
Indian  war  to  be  Heaven's  special  judgment  upon  wigs  and 
scratches."  J  Let  those  remember  this,  who  can  talk  so 
clamorously  about  Ap.  Laud's  superstitious  conversion  of 
trifling  incidents  into  solemn  providences — a  common  com- 
plaint against  his  diary  ;  though  not  more  justly  complained 
of  in  him,  than  in  almost  every  body  in  that  peculiar  age. 
And  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  let  them  remember  that  when 


A  man  migtil  emoke  in  his  own  bouK,  proTidFd  he  was  atont  ! 
tokcd  before  even  an  scquiiiTiiince,  he  wu  fined.— Fell'a  Ipewi 

Geog.  p.  167.  I  Mam.  HUl.  Coll.  1«  aerin.  Tiii. 
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a  snake  crawled  into  the  famous  synod  of  1648,  in  the  heat 
of  its  ecclesiastical  legislation,  it  was  supposed  the  very 
devil  had  insinuated  himself  there :  an  instance  of  theologi- 
cal conjecture,  in  which  some  perhaps  will  not  accuse  them 
of  the  Athenian  error  of  being  "  too  superstitious."* 

Well  therefore  does  Mr.  Bancroft  write,  illustrating  Pu- 
ritan inconsistency  as  well  as  his  own,  (for  I  should  suppose 
him  sarcastic  if  I  did  not  know  his  strong  bias,)  "  The  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts  had  emigrated  for  the  enjoyment  of 
purity  of  religion ;  and  while  they  scrupulously  refused  to 
the  clergy  even  the  least  shadow  of  political  power,  they 
deliberately  entrusted  the  whole  government  to  those  of  the 
Jaity,  over  whose  minds  the  ministers  would  probably  exert 
an  unvarying  injluence.^'f  "  Ecclesia  abhorret  a  sanguine" 
— the  Church  dreads  the  sight  of  blood — said  the  Jesuit  of 
his  Church,  when  she  employed  the  hands  of  others  to  ac- 
complish her  sanguinary  designs.  The  Puritan  and  his 
champions  may,  with  equally  felicitous  logic,  exculpate  the 
New  England  elders  from  the  unlawful  exercise  of  civil  or 
political  power.  They  only  advised^  as  the  late  Dr.  Wor- 
cester of  Salem,  Mass.,  tells  us  was  done  by  the  great  Ecu- 
menical Council,  in  the  fifleenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles — an  assembly  which  he,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
would  fain  convert  into  such  a  council  of  imbecility,  as 
Congregationalists  are  in  the  habit  of  summoning  at  the  pre- 
sent day.     But,  too    often,  this  meek  and  gentle  advice 

»  Savage's  Winthrop,  ii.  330. 

t  Bancroft,  i.  391. — This  is  from  Bancroft's/r^f  edition  of  his  United 
States.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  again  to  notice  his  disingenoousnesH ;  but 
the  instance  is  too  glaring  to  be  passed  by.  For  all  which  I  have  now 
quoted,  the  seventh  edition  gives  ns  this :  "  The  Calvinists  of  Massachn- 
setts,  scrupulously  refusing  to  the  clergy  the  least  shadow  of  political 
power,  established  the  reign  of  the  visible  church — a  commonwealth  of 
the  chosen  people  in  covenant  with  God." — Seventh  edit.  vol.  |.  p.  361. 
It  is  useless  to  comment  on  an  historian  who  will  thus  belie  himself;  he 
is  his  own  best  refutation. 
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claimed  all  the  dignity  and  sway  of  that  Cuuncil's  syntxlicnl 
letter,  and,  wiih  a  proud  humility,  became  all  which  iln  let- 
ter boih  was  and  proresscd  to  he,  (Dr.  W.  did  not  road  tiir 
enoitgli,)  "  decrcts  for  to  ksep."     (Acta  xvi.  4.) 

Oil,  most  mournfully  true  was  it,  that  a  generation  which 
had  called  prelacy  a  stirrup  for  Anticlinst  to  get  into  the 


saddle,  were  ridden  b 
priesthood,  who,  if  " 
laam  supposed  himsi 
sword  into  their  hai 
Nevcnhelesa,  says  Mi 
he  had  strained  out 
that  no  instance  can 
which  the  ministera  i 
pletely  and  sponlaneoui.. 


bridle  of  an  aiiti-prelatic 
iosubordinaiioii,  as  Bit* 
could  more  ihaii  wish  a 
lieir  depreciated  honors. 
ing  not  at  a  caiuel,  when 
"I  hesitate  not  tossy, 
the  history  of  man,  in 
j  a  body,  have  so  com- 
theraselves  of  all  power, 


civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  was  done  by  the  mioisters  of 
New  England.""  Denuded  themselves  of  all  power,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  1  Ah,  what  a  sweet  romantic  dream,  if  it 
could  have  been  indulged  by  such  as  Gorton,  or  Vassal),  the 
petitioners  of  1G4G,  or  even  those  of  1731 ;  to  say  nothing 
of  Quakers,  et  id  omne  genus  !  Nay,  not  less  sweet  if  it 
could  have  been  indulged  in  by  many  of  their  very  selves, 
not  gifted,  Wilson-wise  or  Cotton-wise,  as  by  a  sign  from 
God  !  But  it  might  not  be.  The  sturdy  son  of  freedom, 
who  would  not  bow  the  head  at  the  Name  of  Jesus,  nor 
bend  the  knee  before  the  pledges  of  his  love,  had  to  bow, 
and  bend,  and  surrender,  (like  the  votary  of  a  Romish 
monastic  order  to  his  Superior,)  to  a  priest  created  by  his 
spiritual  ballot-box. 

This  may  seem  contradictory,  but  is  easily  explained. 
The  Puritans  were  deliberately  taught,  that  the  magistracy 
and  the  ministry  had  powers  jure  divino,  which  the  people 
could  neither  give  nor  take  away.     The  people  had  nothing 


■   AJJtca 
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to  do  with  either,  hut  to  put  men  into  places  where  they 
would  exercise  powers,  accorded  to  them  hy  Heaven  Su- 
preme. That  was  the  true  doctrine — ^that  was  the  undi- 
luted orthodoxy,  of  the  days  of  the  golden  age.  The  mo- 
dem doctrine,  that  the  people  were  the  source  of  power, 
was  utterly  discountenanced.  The  people  could  give  place 
only.  Power  came  from  God  alone;  and  to  God  alone 
were  its  possessors  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  its  pre- 
rogatives.* 

Higher  church  doctrine  than  this,  better  passive-obe- 
dience and  non-resistance  doctrine  than  this,  there  could 
not  well  be ;  for  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  own  self. 
The  Pope  obtains  his  place  by  election  :  he  is  not  born  to 
it,  nor  does  it  come  to  him  by  any  routine  or  prescription. 
But  the  powers  of  his  place  are  underived  from  man,  and  he 
exercises  them  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty.  Just 
such  a  pope,  (only  he  was  a  petty  one,)  did  the  Puritanical 
minister  conceive  himself;  and  well,  therefore,  like  Cotton, 
might  he  presume  himself  qualified  to  announce  universal 
law. 

No  wonder  that  under  such  tuition,  even  an  outward 
secular  distinction  should  be  decreed  superstitious,  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  have  saints  militant  feel  that  the  pulpit 
("  drum  ecclesiastic  ")  was  to  give  the  pitch  and  tone  to 
their  rough  trade.  It  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  Endicott, 
(who  was  always  thorough  enough,  after  the  visit  of  the 
Brownistical  doctor  from  Plymouth,  and  a  repeated  experi- 
ence of  his  spiritual  boluses,)!  attacked  the  banner  of  his 
country,  and  caused  the  cross  to  be  torn  out  of  it  as  a  sym- 
bol of  idolatry !    True,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show, 

*  Belknap's  Biog.  ii.  353, 354.  Simple  Cobbler,  new  edit.  pp.  54, 55. 
Pemberton't  Sermons,  1727,  pp.  149,  263. — Pemberton  held  also  the 
awful  high-church  doctrine,  that  ordination  conferred  the  ministerial 
powers. — Sermons,  p.  264,  etc. 

t  Gordon's  American  War,  i.  20. 
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that  ihia  act  waa  disapproved  of.*  But  the  i 
rather  Tor  the  triumph  of  clerical  inaiuuHtioiia.  That  cross 
was  never  realored,  though  Endicott  was  nomLiially  rebuked, 
by  being  dropped  from  office  for  a  little  while.  When  the 
slight  cast  upon  the  king's  colors  was  complained  of  by  the 
officer  of  a  British  ship,  the  Puritans  tried  to  evade  the  diffi- 
culty, by  Baying  that  o  king's  colors  "  in  the 
whole  colony,"  Th  ess,  been  plenty  enough 
just  previously ;  and  idirecily  ehows  huw  thor- 
oughly superstition  I  vork,  by  mutilating  every 
royal  ensign  within  pitiful  etasion,  however, 
did  not  save  them :  t  id  the  proper  colors  from 
a  British  vessel,  Ar  i  to  the  Inst  nook  of  inge- 
nuity, how  did  they  hy  they  said  the  proper 
Blandnrd  misht  float  nl  tn^  .„,.,  js  thai  "  belonged  to  the 
King ;"  but  on  shore,  they  could  not  allow  it  becaiiae  its 
idolatrous  character  was  indelible. f  And  thus  Endicott, 
with  the  ministers,  was  sustained  at  last,  and  triumphed  glo- 
riously. And,  what  is  very  remarkable,  their  hatred  of  the 
cross  was  so  efTeclually  transmitted  to  posterity,  thai,  on  the 
showing  of  Mr.  Upham,  {who  gives  a  somewhat  amusing 
account  of  the  whole  affair  in  his  life  of  Harry  Vane,)  there 
was  not  a  British  ensign  seen  in  Salem,  where  it  was  first 
dishonored,  till  1834,  and  that  was  borrowed  !  } 

Be  all  this,  however,  as  insignificant  as  those  will  think, 
who  remember  not  how  straws  mark  the  currents  of  a 
mighty  atmosphere,  there  is  something  in  Endicott's  history 
which  shows,  incontestably,  how  his  systematic  self-will  and 
tyranny,  with  those  of  the  virtual  prelates  who  spurred  him 
on,  were  really  agreeable  to  the  people — that  they  made  no 

*  Hubbard.  164,  165. 

I  According  lo  Mr.  Fell,  ihrj  were  even  more  ■'  cule"  ihon  this.  On 
the  tanner  of  ihe  furl  ihcy  |iul  the  king's  anns,  iiinead  of  the  cross. — 
Fell's  Salem,  p.  95. 

I  Sparks'  Amer.  Biog.  Rral  serieB,  iv.  Ill,  115. 
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long  objection  to  the  powers  of  him,  or  his  advisers,  i.  e.  his 
father  confessors.  And  this  is  the  notorious  fact,  they  gave 
him  the  place  wherein  to  exercise  his  powers  with  fullest 
scope — the  place  of  Governor.  And  more,  they  made  him 
Governor,  while  office  was  disposable  by  election,  (the 
Charter  of  1691  made  the  Governor  an  officer  of  the  Crown,) 
longer  than  any  other  person.  He  was  removed  from  his 
station  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five,  and  then  only  by 
death  !* 

This  fact  (a  most  marked  and  meaning  one)  suggested 
itself  to  me,  and  was  actually  recorded,  before  I  read  in  the 
angry  criticism  of  a  commentator  on  my  former  papers,  that 
Winthrop  "  was  eleven  times  chosen  Governor  of  the  Colo- 
ny ;  the  best  of  all  proofs  that  his  Puritan  brethren  were 
pleased  with  his  spirit  and  sentiments."  I  was  about  to 
draw  a  similar  inference,  from  better  premises,  in  relation 
to  Endicott,  the  tool  of  clerical  superstition,  and  the  greedy 
imbiber  of  peppery  orthodoxy.  My  critic  threw  himself  in 
my  way,  at  an  unfortunate  juncture,  and  ventured,  without 
knowing  his  hazard,  to  supply  me  with  "  the  best  of  all 
proofs"  that  my  inference  was  a  right  one.  It  was  with 
some  commiseration  that  I  turned  his  own  weapon  against 
his  own  breast ;  but  truth  required  it,  and  the  smart,  doubts 
less  taught  him  future  caution,  for  I  never  heard  from  him 
again,  unless  in  the  shape  of  an  abusive  allegation  which  re- 
quired no  answer. 

The  mistake,  too,  about  Winthrop's  term  of  office  was 
not  the  only  one  made  by  my  heedless  censor.  He  was 
equally  mistaken  about  the  disinterested  partiality  of  the 
Puritans  in  his  behalf  Winthrop  was  indeed  a  matchless 
Governor  for  them  in  one  way ;  of  all  others  the  chariest  in 

*  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  26,  note.  Compare  Eliot's  Diet.  p.  195. 
And  Oldmixon's  Brit.  Emp.  in  America,  on  Endieott  and  Beliingham,  i. 
107.  He  was  a  bitter  whig  ;  and  yet  he  says  they  were  both  as  bad  as 
Archbishop  Land. 


their  consideration.  He  was  rich.  He  could  serve  tpiltoul 
paij,  and  would  receive  no  prestnts.'  But,  aaya  Bflbniip, 
"  before  he  left  Englnnd"  he  "  wus  of  a  more  catholic  spirit 
than  some  of  his  brethren. "t  He  was  the  forcmuet  signer  of  > 
that  celebrated  letter,  which  "has  occasioned  a  dispute, 
whether  the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  were  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  suspected  of  a  design, 

of  at  least  a  desir  ofGce  a  [lerpeluiiy,  like  a 

bishopric  or  a  moi  lerefore,  as  New  Eagland- 

ers  sometimes  aa;,  aud  once  with  most  scan-    i 

ty  ceremony,  II  | 

But,  to  pursue  ight  respecting  one,  whom     , 

the  Elders  loved  n  r  they  liad  opposed  Win-     ' 

throp's  aspirations  office,  because  there  was 

(then  fearfully)  too  glish  leaven  lefV  in  him. 

The  governor  for  whom  Puritan  smiles  were  leas  capricious, 
the  sanguinary  and  tyrannizing  Endicott,  (a  man  who  had 
the  requisite  "  Christian  apalhy  on  soft  affections, "fl)  is  said 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  history  of  Salem,  to  have  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  his  friends  beyond  the  seas.  He  was  rebuked  by 
even  the  urbane  and  pacific  philosopher,  Robert  Boyle.** 
And  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  King  himself,  through  a 
letter  of  Secretary  Morice,  requested  (not  commanded)  his 
removal  from  ofRce.  It  is  true  Endicott  died  before  the  in- 
fluence of  this  letter  could  be  felt;  yet,  says  Judge  Davis, 

••  See  Note  96. 

■  Prince-aAnnalB,Pl.  2.p.  60.  In  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Sd  Berira,  vii — 
Yet  ihey  could  dispute  his  accounlB  for  public  eipendilures.  Hulchin- 
w>n'iHiBl.i.43. 

t  Biog,  ii.  35G.  I  Hutch.  Hisl,  i.  24, 

4  Sovsge'e  Winl.  i.  039.  |1   Quincj-n  Address,  pp.  33,  34. 

1  Such  wBB  ■  p«rt  of  Cotton's  praise.     Sechisepitaph.    Davis's  Mor- 
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"  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  royal  intimation  to  his  prejudice 
would  have  been  altoobthbr  disregarded."* 

Thus  it  may  be  perceived,  that  he  is  steadily  chosen 
governor,  through  thick  and  thin,  and  would  have  contin- 
ued to  be  chosen  so,  with  perhaps  brusker  pertinacity,  if 
his  enjoyment  of  office  could  give  uneasiness  to  a  monarch's 
cogitations.  "  Neither  Endicott  t  nor  Dudley,"  says  a 
high  authority,  "  possessed  what  in  the  present  age  would 
be  called  liberality  of  sentiment  or  urbanity  of  manners."! 
Therefore  they  were  the  fittest  instruments  for  Puritans, 
wherewith  to  ruffle  the  down  of  royalty.  No  people  indeed 
could  be  humbler  than  they,  in  soliciting  royal  charters* 
They  could  then  look  up  to  a  throne  with  awe-struck  eyes, 
and  say,  **  Most  gracious  and  dread  sovereign :"  this  was 
their  favorite  beginning,  when  they  had  a  boon  to  ask  them- 
selves. And  their  favorite  ending  was,  a  craving  to  be  en- 
rolled among  his  "  Majesty's  most  humble  subjects  and  sup- 
pliants." And  still  none  could  take  a  more  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, than  they  seemed  to  do,  in  using  a  Charter,  when  once 
obtained,  for  the  discomfort  and  annoyance  of  its  royal  giver, 
and  any  cordially  devoted  to  that  giver,  either  in  religion, 
diplomacy,  or  politics.  Such  was  their  tact  at  evasion, 
(as  the  story  about  the  cross  torn  from  the  royal  colors  may 
illustrate,)  such  their  art  in  interpretation  and  persistance, 
or,  as  they  expressed  it,  in  "  avoiding  and  protracting," § 
that  a  monarch  appeared,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  grant  a 
charter  at  special  hazard  to  his  own  interests ;  to  create  a 
party,  ex  officio  hostile  to  his  administration ;  to  establish  a 
petty  sovereignty,  which  would  compete  for  dominion  with 
the  throne  he  sat   upon.     The  recipients  of  this  charter 


*  Davis's  Morton,  p.  317,  note. 

t  Hutchinson  speaks  slightingly  of  Endicott's  '*  mental  aoeomplish- 
ments." — Hatch.  Hist.  i.  23,  note. 

I  Eliot's  Diet.  p.  156.  §  Qnincy's  Address,  p.l37. 
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miglit  transcend  its  powers  ;  but  iheir  "  magic  ilnring"' 
was  nothing  but  manly  independence  and  sacred  love  of 
liberty.  A  king'a  conscience  was  with  tliein  a  matter 
no  doubt,  for  mirtli  and  laughter;  but  let  a  king's  com- 
missioner  touch  their  own  in  the  minutest  ariidc,  (that 
for  instance  of  keeping  Saturday  niglii  as  holy  lime,)  and 
the  grating  doors  of  i  ;apc  £br  hira.+     And  In 

this  way  they  could  pi  idincss  to  vindicate  the 

Majesty  of  Heaven,  b'  ler's  conscience  submis- 

sive (■>  their  own.     T  >  steadily  and  providing* 

Ij  r^?t"a^e  a  small  reqi  pon  whose  smiles  a  mis- 

used charter  depend'  ifc,  and   their  readiness 

at    di^iiobliging   won  noble  Roman  lirinn«s». 

But  let  the  giver  ol  t  for  one  instant  of  cir- 

cumscribing privileget  elieved  to  be  abused — 

let  him  remonstrate  even  with  those  to  whom  a  charter  ia 
conceded  as  a  warrant  for  mercy  to  the  heathen,  because 
under  it  they  notwithstanding  persecute  their  own  kindred 
in  name  and  blood,  and  even  so  summer-like  a  temper  as 
Mr.  Greenwood's  grows  frosty,  and  he  talks  about  "  arro- 
gant  styles"  and  "profligate  tyrants." 

Winthrop,  whom  the  elders  feared  as  a  fixture,  and 
whom  the  people  turned  out  of  office  because  he  could  not 
learn  Puritanical  lessons  as  fast  as  Endicott,  was  governor, 
at  one  time  with  another,  eleven  years.  And  this  proves, 
we  are  told,  what  mild,  moderate,  clemency-loving  people 
they  were,  who  endowed  him  with  gubernatorial  honors. 
Oh,  that  the  logic  were  not  built,  like  the  house  nf  the  un- 
wise man,  upon  the  sand!  Winthrop  possessed  fortune, 
and  he  could,  and  having  a  generous  disposition  he  did,  give 
rather  than  receive.     It  was  no  loss,  nor  a  very  severe  vpx- 

*  Quincy's  Adilrem,  p  2-1. 

t  And  tluB  was  Mir-d.^frnce  •.  Stt  Quincy'e  AdJrewi.  p  2ft.  Then 
ihc  Court  of  High  CommlBsion  anil  the  Stir  Chamber  werr  l.ui  Ihe  iv\(. 
def^noivV  Iribunslii  of  Knglnnrt, 


353  I 

?ea  paid  his 


)  see  the  salary  which   would  have  beea  paid  his 
Excellency,  accumulating   in   the  public    cofTora,  against   a 
piny  day.     It  was  not  one  of  the  most  discomposing  reflec- 
1,  that  the  people's  pockets  would   be  disturbed  the  less, 
e  he  loved  the  more  to   keep  them  full.     The  Puri- 
9  could  feelingly  subscribe  to  the  professioa  of  the  an- 
i«at  iahabitants  of  Delphi.    "  No  man,  however,  can  recot- 
Kt  that  ever  we  put  it  to  the  vote,  whether  we  would  accept 
■'jldonation  or  not;  or  that  ever  aoy  one  would  have  hindered 
f  person  from  ofiering   and  presenting  to  us  what  he  pleas- 
.    a   time    arrived,  when    even    such   consider- 
e  not  effective.      There  is  one  thing  which  men 
dight  in,  even  beyond  self-interest,  and  that   is  Bclf'wiU. 
Sphere  may  bejunctures,  wheu  even  that  interest  can  be  over- 
nked  for  the  gratification  of  this  will.     Winthrop  was  one  of 
•  the  best  governors,  which  Puritanism,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
aolioiled,  but  with  tolerable  grace  endured. t     But  his  compo- 
sition (peace  to  hJs  memory  !)  was  dashed  wiih  some  drops 
"  of  mercy,  a  few  too  many.     He  could  pity  Roger  William8,t 
pd   give   him    kind    advice    in    secret,    though    iu  public 
iliged  to  frown  upon  his  love  of  toleration.^     He  would 
s  to  La  Tour  and  his  unfortunate  fellow  Papists, 
torn  distress  constrained  to  seek  shelter  in  Boston  Bay. 
I   fastens  upon   him  her  leaden  eye.     The  timid, 
d  yet  unroughened  temper  of  the  amiable  gentleman  re- 

"  TookB-»  Lucian,  ii.  67il,  68n. 

t  Ewn  Mr.  Neol  roiiwi  up  Bgnmsi  hia  ncurvy  irenlmeni.  "  The 
■nd  Irowird  people  cootd  hardlf  give  him  a  good  word, hut  wi'iw 
1  ereiy  Decaaion,  In  censure  liiin  ns  the  author  of  all  ihe  calamities 
U  Wei  tbem,"— New  England,  J,  276. 
I  Poor  Capl.  Pariridgc,  also,  who  came  near  being  iheir  vielim  for 
tternie*.  nllered  ouf  o/  llicir  juTitdictian.  He  bad  spoken  freely  in  hia 
own  abipi  on  the  deep  ;  and  Tor  IhaL  be  mugt  render  an  occoani  Id  |mn- 
Mfioal  M»«nchii«Hi.    He  pro&sBed  to  be  a  Puritan  too. — Snvajc's  Wint. 

5  Ms-  m-\ 

n 
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treats  before  it.  His  pliancy  is  remembered,  lathet  fat  fai» 
injury.  By  and  by,  however,  ada|ituig  !uini>eif  eomcwbai 
to  his  circumstances,  he  grows  bolder.  Now  lie  licgitiK  to 
exercise  his  forecast  upon  that  freedom  of  individual  tviila, 
whic!)  knows  no  law,  and  will  acknowledgt;  no  reatTUiil. 
With  him,  it  became  at  length  no  solecism,  that  ereu  lil»er- 
Ij  itself  may  be  too  free:  a  sentimcDt  which  ouce  would 
have  been  laughed  to  scorn  by  Puritan  politicians,  hoi 
which  many  of  iheir  descendants  now  a»ow  with  pale  ooiin- 
tenances  and  foreboding  hearts.  Indeed,  this  sentiment  of 
Wiiithrop's  is  now  rather  common  than  infrec^iienl  on  Puri- 
tan soil;  from  which  many  an  eye  is  looking  abroad  upna 
(he  sea  of  agitations  which  Hurrounde  it,  and  expecting  bwet 
and  anon  to  see  the  founlarna  of  the  great  deep  of  anarchy 
and  misrule  burst  their  bounds,  and  deluge  the  world  with 
woe.  He  dreamed,  perhaps,  of  such  a  catastrophe,  tvo 
hundred  years  ago,  or  caught  an  echo  of  its  coming  across 
the  ocean ;  for  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  were  nigh. 
"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  which  ia 
inconsistent  with  authority,  impatient  of  restraint,  the  ene- 
my of  truth  and  peace,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are 
bent  against  it.  But  there  in  a  civil,  moral,  tederal  liberty, 
which  consists  in  every  one's  enjoying  bis  property,  and 
baring  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  hia  country,  a  liberty  for 
that  only  which  is  just  and  good ;  for  thia  liberty  you  are 
to  stand  with  your  lives."  * 

And  for  a  temper  which  cherished  such  doctrine,  what 
was  his  great  reward  ?  That  of  many  who  at  this  day,  the 
moment  they  hint,  though  in  allusions  the  most  distant, 
that  there  may  be  abuses  of  complete  political  indepen- 
dence, and  talk  not  of  all  freedom,  but,  like  Mr.  Everett,  of 
"  constitution al  liberty,"  are  forthwith  branded  aa  aristo- 
crats :  not  even  the  moat  undoubted  Puritan  lioeage  piov- 


*  Allen's  Biog.  Diet,  p  784. 
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^B'teg  a  democratic  salvation,     Wintlirop  was  once  suspected 

^^V'sf  aspiring  lo  Eomething  like  a  scepire,*  and   had  to  lay 

^"  iovta  the  wand  of  office  with  BUmmary  e;(|)edition.     Ader- 

terwaid,  it  ia  true,  it  waa  restored  to  him  ;  but  not,  aays  Mr. 

Quincf,  till  he  and  his  successors  and  fellow-thinkers  had 

received  "  a    succession   of  lessons,   for  which  they  were 

rprobably  the  wiser  the  rest  of  iheir  lives."t 

8ut  Endicott,  (that  "  deep  enthusiasl"  as  Dr.  Robertson 

w  walled  him,  and  whose  conduct  Graham  stigmatizes  as  "  ri- 

stous  and  vioienl,"})  either  knew  better  how  to  manage  the 

•  Puritans ;  or,  which  is  fat  more  probable,  heartily  coincid- 

f  ed  with  them.     He  was  untjucst  ion  ably  much  the  inferior 

^  of  Winthrnp,  in  all  respects,  unless  it  were  brute  courage; 

'  but  he  was,  as  unquestionably,  in  the  intensest  meaning  of 

^  the  terms,  apcop/e's  man.     Aud  the  people's  reciprocation 

^  of  idolatry  v/as  richly  manifested,  in  his  life-long  enjoyment 

h.of  their  highest  office,  and  in  frequent  substantial  remem- 

Klvancers,  in  the  shape  of  "  entire  properly  in  soil.""     He 

^■well    understood,    and    faithfully    upheld,    those   principles 

'  which  the  people  most  devoutly  cherished.     "  Pfinciples  of 

andizement,"  says  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  (one  who,  by 

ll'biB  researches  in  the  Plantation  Office, §  was  enabled  to  form 

ions  on  that  evidence,  which   Mr.  Bancroft  aud  otliera 

f  would  appropriate  to  themselves,  viz.  doeumentari/  testiinang,) 

inciples  of  aggrandizement  seem  constnnily  to  have  been 

I   had  in  view  by  Massachusetts,  as  the  only  rule  of  its  con- 

^dact."^     His  dream  for  posterity  was  like  the  oracle  of  old. 

Omnia, nib  pedibus,  quu  Sol  uirutnquc  recumna 
Aqticil  Oceannni,  verliqiie  regique  liilebiiDl.l' 


•  QuincT's  Addresj,  p.  3 
t  Quiner'i  Addrm,  p.  3 
§  Vtd.  19  his  Anoab.  pp 
«  .«:Mid.*ll.  100. 
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Taking  such  principles  and  such  a  dream,  aa  liis  guiiJo, 
and  their  object,  for  his  watchword,  Endicott  pressed  to- 
wards the  prize  of  his  sect,  with  a  steadiness  like  thai  of 
ihe  magnet  for  its  pole.  It  was  lees  his  private  life,  thuii 
his  sio;naJ  devotion  to  the  grand  sclteme  of  preserving  and 
transmitting  a  national  religion,  which  made  "  the  Patri- 
arch David"  a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  And,  in  strict 
keeping  with  this  true  and  just  interpretation  of  that  proverb- 
bial  phrase,  (which  is  otherwise  a  hook  for  sceptics  lo  haug 
doubts  on,)  Endicott  was  a  man  after  the  inmost  heart, 
of  the  "  engrasping,"  sclf-aggrandizing  spirits  of  his  age  and 
clime.  Oh,  he  was  indeed  too  appositely  fitted  to  be  such. 
His  bigotry  seemed  to  be  all  over  gnarled  and  knotted;  so 
that  if  he  had  had  poetical  justice  inflicled  on  him,  by  Encb 
a  censor  as  DDnle,  he  might  have  been  converted  into  one 
of  those  frightful  c rub-trfc?,  where  lie  supposes  some  souls 
imprisoned,  and  whose  branches  were  roosts  for  harpies.*  His 
temper  was  of  that  porcupine  description,  which  Pope  Qan- 
ganelli,  in  the  expressive  letters  ascribed  to  him,  has  liken- 
ed to  a  cbestnut-burr.  He  was  thorny  on  all  sides.  His 
lighter  touch  was  dangerous;  and  even  his  fist,  as  one 
Dester  discovered  to  his  sorrow,  could  be  as  lively  as  that  of 
an  athlete  with  his  iron  glove. t — With  such  pre-eminent  qaal- 
ifications  for  persecution,  he  conjoined  an  eager  and  alvrays 
foreseeing  eye.J  This  he  had  fixed  perpetually  upon  the 
end  of  his  vocation  ;  and  seizing  that  in  will  and  hope,  when 
be  coaid  do  no  more,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  raptures 
of  anticipation,  that,  like  a  thorough  Jesuit,  he  was  honestly 
uncareful  about  the  means  which  would  realize  his  longings. 

Did  Churchmen  cross  his  path  1     Their  property  melted 

*  Carry's  Uanle,  i.  67.  Compare  Smiib's  letter  io  him,  quoted  by 
Goagh.— Gough'a  Quikera,  ii.  46. 

I  Lenu'sHiil.  ofLynn,  p.3S.— He  waiB"alODtKenlletiiMi."  Sav. 
WiQL  ii.  56. 

I  Davit'*  Manon,  p.  317,  Dale. 
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away  like  snow-wTeaths,  and  for  themselves  no  safety  could 
be  found,  but  on  the  soil  of  Britain,  which  then,  in  the  fa> 
blea  of  the  Puritans,  brought  forih  armed  oppressors,  as  if, 
after  fables  older  still,  it  had  been  sown  with  the  teeth  of 
dragons. — Did  Anabaptists  venture  to  interrupt  his  darling 
schemes  for  Puritanic  eoverciguly  and  consolidation,  with 
the  portentous  hint,  that  ihe  bodies  of  his  fellow-men,  if 
not  their  souls,  needed  fuller  ablutions  than  they  had  yet 
experienced  T  He  cowes  and  silences  them  with  legisUtife 
thunders,  no  faint  re-echoes  from  the  Vatican.  And  if  he 
had  not  the  wire-whips  and  whips  with  spur-rowels,  that  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  bringing  in  such  goodly  store  for  re- 
bellious England,*  he  had  ample  supply  of  three-corded 
scourges  for  them  ;t  or,  for  want  of  such  a  handy  article, 
could  doubtless  try  a  musket-barrel,  after  the  practice  upon 
Oldham's  back  at  Plymouth. — Did  form- abhorring  Quaktrs, 
(t.  e.  in  appearance  such  :  in  reality,  few  or  none  have  more 
forms — making  even  grammar  an  article  of  faith:)  did  they 
open  their  pestiferous  lips  about  the  civil  government,  or 
church  polity,  of  a  soil  cKclusively  not  theirs  T  a  goTernment 
and  polity  which  long  were  "  solemn  sisters"  on  these  shorea 
of  liberty — a  government  and  polity  it  was  his  soul's  delight 
to  tear,  mature,  enlarge,  and  fortify — for  such  "pernicious 
vagabonds"  he  could  make  the  State,  like  a  laboring  volca- 
no, throw  out  torrents  of  lava  to  sweep  them  to  destruction. 
Such  he  could  put  in  cages,  bury  in  dungeons,  or  grind  with 
fines.  Such  he  could  strip  almost  to  nudity,  chain  to  a 
cart's  tail  like  dancing  bears,  and  mangle  with  b  scourge 
from  town  to  town,  if  there  were  fifty  in  succession.^ 

*  PhenixBrilanmcus,  p.  45]. 

t  See  Benedict's  Bnplins,  i.  374,  379.  Bliss's  Rehoboth  and  See- 
konk.  pp.  SOG.  307. 

t  TlielBwafinercr.  it  will  be  rtcolJected,  pissed  aner  King  ChsrWs 
remonstiBDce.  provided  dial  (he  Quaken  thuulcl  be  whipped  IhrongJi  bat 

(tns  lomtit'.W 
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Through  the  unruly  members  of  such  seditinuB  speecbilins, 
be  could  bore  with  a  red-hot  iron  ;'*  and  when  torture,  short 
or  death,  could  not  tire  their  radicalism  (ioivn,  hr  could 
stretch  them  on  the  scaffold,  and  leave  iheir  "  cursed  " 
carcaescs  for  the  beusts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  heaven.* 
This  he  could  do,  unblcDchingly,  while  no  rclentings  left  su 
impress  on  his  well-cased  heart:  a  heart  which  Preaidem 
Stiles  pronounced  "  of  oah,"  but  which  an  exacler  judgment 
might  have  declared  to  be  lignum  mfa.f  Or,  to  abandon 
my  own  liinguage,  which  some  will  think  too  like  the  sub- 
ject it  describes,  and  to  adopt,  as  an  interlude,  the  classiaa 
of  the  Magnalia  over  a  corresponding  hero  : 

Thi^  Qunkrr,  Irpmltling  at  bia  tbunder,  6ed, 
And  wiih  Cnliguiii  reaumed  hished. 
He,  by  ihe  molions  of  a  nobler  Bpirii. 
Cleni'd  men,  aad  msdc  their  noiiooa  swioe  inheril. 
The  Munaier  gnblin,  by  bia  holy  fluod 
Exorcised,  like  a  Uiin  phantsema  stood. 
Brown's  Babel,  ahatter'd  by  his  Itghlning,  fell, 
And  with  coofaaed  horror  psck'd  to  hell.t 

What,  finally,  he  could  and  did  do,  to  Antinomians  and 
Familists,  Reevesites  and  Muggletonians,  Gortonists  and 
the  Aborigines,  and  shoals  of  unwritten  heresies — what  to 
all  who  durst  presume  to  trench,  anywise  closely,  on  the 
Boil  or  rights  of  his  imperial  colony,  I  need  not  say.  Imagi- 
nation, with  the  aids  already  given,  can  easily  complete  the 
picture.  What  would  have  been  the  issue,  had  the  mother- 
country  been  so  embroiled  in  civiJ  war  as  to  be  unable  to 
inspect  her  distant  settlements — what  if  Cromwell  had 
l<xiger  reigned — what  if  Endicott's  life  had  been  in  lis  spring 


■  Thii  will  be  proved  when  we  come  lo  the  letter  relating  pariiea- 
larir  to  die  Qoakeia. 

t  Even  Neal  mj*  be  wm  "  loo  •evera."    New  England,  ii.  346. 
X  Hagoalia,  ii.  95. 
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and  not  its  autumn — it  is  hardly  possible  to  fancy.  But 
most  certain  it  is,  that  during  the  last  years  of  his  undesira- 
ble existence,  the  lurid  clouds  of  a  reign  of  terror  seemed  to 
be  fast  spreading  over  these  western  skies,  and  preparing  to 
pour  a  storm  of  "  hail-stones  and  coals  of  fire."  True,  says 
Mr.  Bancrod,  with  most  inglorious  complacency,  but  fwr 
Quakers  were  absolutely  executed.*  Yes,  Heaven  be 
thanked  for  its  interventions,  there  were  actually  no  more. 
But  how  many,  of  whom  the  prisons  were  emptied  when  the 
royal  mandamus  arrested  blood-shedding,  would  have  fol- 
lowed their  fatal  steps,  and  been  wrapped  in  their  awful 
shroud,  had  the  old  state  of  things  continued — Heaven  only 
knows.^  Charles  was  restored — Endicott  died ;  and  when 
the  sun  seemed  to  be  turning  into  darkness,  and  the  moon 
into  blood,  the  day  of  deliverance  dawned  in  the  East,  and 
the  day-star  of  hope  arose  in  many  a  fear-worn  heart. 

Let  the  persecutor  sleep  as  he  can  in  his  gloomy  grave. 
Better,  oh  far  better,  were  it,  to  languish  in  prison  man's 
whole  limit  of  life,  or  to  die  two  deaths  like  Laud's  under 
the  executioner's  axe,  than  to  grow  hoary  in  intolerance,  and 
spend  our  shortening  breath  in  a  cause,  which,  under  the 
impressive  testimony  of  Justice  Story,  had  the  substance  of 
the  Inquisition  if  not  its  forms,  "  with  a  full  share  of  its 
terrors  and  its  violence."  Si  rccludantur  tyrannorum 
mentes,  posse  adspici  laniatus  ct  ictus;  quando,  ut  corpora 
verbcribus,  ita  ssBviti^,  libidine,  malis  consultis,  animus 
dilaceretur.f 

«  See  Note  99. 

*  Whitelock,  the  Lord  Keeper  o(  Cromwell,  says  thit  the  severest  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  laws  about  confonnity  was  never  executed  but  onee  or 
twice.    Will  that  excuse  Churchmen  ? — Whitelock's  fissays,  p.  119. 

t  Story's  Misc.  p.  66.  t  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  vi.  6. 
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LETTER  XIII. 

Mv  last  letter  was  chiefly  occupied  with  aome  remarks 
upon  the  epirit  and  conduct  of  the  Puritantcal  priesthood, 
Biid  the  characters  aod  admitiifl  rat  ions  of  Iwo  of  the  bcst- 
knoHii  governors  of  the  foremost  of  Puritan  cotnmon- 
weulihs — that  of  MasaacliUBelts.  They  were  given,  nnd  mnj 
be  used,  I  conceive,  aa  a  fair  offset  against  the  hackneyed 
censures  of  Puritan  essayists,  orators,  iind  Ijrtc-moDgers, 
npon  the  Episcopal  Church  and  goTemment  of  our  mother 
coiiiilrj'.  And,  now,  if  Puritans  will  only  praise  others  than 
themselves,  their  literary  productions  will  haTs  an  element 
hitherto  estranged  from  them,  and  a.  new  era  heghi.  But  if 
not,  and  if  Churchmen  still  hear  Ap.  Laud's  character  vili- 
fied, (as  I  believe  has  been  done  again  and  again  in  a  Ly- 
ceum lecture,  where  courtesy  should  enforce  restraint  on 
topics  of  controversy,)  I  have  helped  them  to  a  name,  which 
might  anstrer  for  a  foil  to  philippics,  as  stormy  as  the  ora- 
tions against  Cataline. 

Pew  works  of  compilation  would  be  easier,  than  to  ex- 
pand these  letters,  by  rambling  at  large  orer  the  diversified 
field  of  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  history,  and  to  show  how 
ill,  in  the  minutest  matters,  Puritans  ever  bore  their  faculties 
towards  Churchmen.  Some,  however,  will  think  I  hare 
said  too  much  already.  Of  them  I  beg  a  little  patience  ; 
•for  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  leave  untold  several  things  con- 
cerning the  treatment  which  Bpiscopatians  received  at  the 
hands  of  brethren,  who  pronounced  their  Church  a  "  dear 
mother,"  and  solemnly  declared  the  milk  wherewith  they 
were  nourished  was  sucked  from  her  breast : — milk,  unhap- 
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pily,  which,  when  it  had  passed  their  lips,  seemed,  like  the 
apocalyptic  book,  to  be  converted  into  gall. 

There  are  three  topics,  in  relation  to  which  the  hostility 
of  Puritans  to  Churchmen  was  ever  apparent,  and  yielded 
not  till  the  last  moment,  if,  (so  far  it  can  be  exerted,)  it  has 
yielded  still.  These  are,  their  opposition  to  Episcopal  mis- 
sionaries, and  their  prevention  of  an  American  Episcopate : 
this  second  subject  embracing  in  it  two  subsidiary  ones — 
the  loss  of  Confirmation  to  the  whole  body  of  Episcopalians, 
and  almost  the  loss  of  means  of  obtaining  Holy  Orders  for 
their  clergy. 

These  topics  unavoidably  run  together ;  and  so  I  shall 
not  attempt  a  formal  separation  of  them. 

No  matter  what  the  opinions  of  Episcopalians  might  be, 
whether  true  or  untrue :  it  was  clearly  and  accurately  com- 
prehended, that  one  of  their  most  solemn  rites  might  be 
denied  them  ally  and  the  increase  of  their  clergy  be  most 
effectually  retarded,  by  defeating  every  effort  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  American  bishop's  sec. 

Now,  were  these  attempts  to  defeat  and  mortify  such 
efforts  consistent  (I  say  not  with  Christian  charity)  with 
honor  and  manliness?  To  find  a  feebler  adversary  at  dis- 
advantage, and  to  improve  that  disadvantage,  were  any  thing 
but  excusable,  save  in  a  necessary  war.  Little  could  it 
redound  to  the  credit,  though  it  might  promote  the  temporal 
interests  of  an  avowed  Christian  denomination,  to  seize  such 
an  opportunity  eagerly,  and  improve  it  systematically. 
Least  of  all,  however,  could  such  conduct  be  tolerable  in 
those,  who  fled  a  distance  broad  as  the  Atlantic,  to  escape 
such  usurpation ;  and  who,  because  Christians  in  England 
were,  at  the  best,  but  negatively  good,  came  "  to  practise  the 
positive  part  of  Church  reformation  in  America.*'  And  a 
grievous  blot  must  it  be  on  their  escutcheon,  who  have  not 
only  improved  such  opportunities,  but  defended  and  glori- 
fied them ;  while  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  their  fulsome  pro- 

12* 
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ffiBsion,  that  "  impositions  od  cooaciencc"  Are  "  tfae  gretl- 
est  evil  on  this  side  hell."* 

But  it  was,  unhappily,  a  literal  fact  that  their  ayHtem  wax, 
to  American  Episcopalians  during  our  colonial  bislory,  a 
very  serious  disabiliiy.  A  Puritan  believed  thai  his  paper 
ballot  could  manufacture  a  priest,  aa  easily  as  the  money  and 
the  lay  consecration  of  Micah  promoted  a  Leviie,  thousands 
of  years  ago.  (Judges  xvii.  7—13.)  Now  it  is  not  improb- 
able, that  even  then  the  theory,  now  developed  and  foshion- 
able,+  that  every  Christian  is  a  priest,  and  can  do  his  own 
preaching  and  praying,  baptize  bis  own  children,  and  ad- 
minister the  Lord's  Supper  whenever  he  pleases,  existed  in 
tmbrifo,  and  was  affording  the  lovers  of  liberty  some  of  its 
disenthralling  alleviations.  But  a  poor  sorry  Churchman 
could  not  enjoy  such  delectable  freedom,  Hia  s}-atem  taught 
him,  and  hia  conscience  bound  him  to  believe,  the  costly 
tenet,  that  the  people  can  neither  make  nor  unmake  a  cler- 
gyman. And  the  same  nystcm  cnfurccd  on  him,  the  apos- 
tolical fitness  of  recording  his  acknowledgment  of  his  baptis- 
mal vows  before  the  earthly  head  of  his  Church,  and  of 
receiving  from  him  the  encouragepient  of  a  blessing  in  his 
Master's  Name,  and  a  welcome  to  all  the  privileges  of  his 
Master's  holy  and  beautiful  house.  Yet  this  same  aystem 
was,  to  an  American  Churchman,  a  most  inconvenient  aod 
often  harassing  thing.  He  must  send  three  thousand  miles 
for  his  priest,  and  hod  little  of  Micah's  silver  to  tempt  him 
with.  The  benediction  of  his  spiritual  father  he  must,  in 
all  probability,  forever  forego. 

Now  did  not  the  Puritans  know  thist  Not  a  man 
wu  there  among  them  but  knew  it  full  well ;    and  not  a 

■  Bogue  and  Bennel'i  DinrntcrB,  ii.  437- 

t  See  a  iraci  of  William  Bailttniine ;  the  tranilaled  works  of  Ne«n- 
itt;  Biraiten  an  ibe  Prieslhood  ;  and  the  Sociaian  Dedication  Sermon 
afJUtuj  Colman,  Dec.  1834,  il  Salem,  Mui.— Compare  Fealler'i  An- 
absrtiMa,  Gtb  edit.  p.  193. 
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man  too  who  ought  not  to  have  respected  American  Epis- 
copalians, for  their  conscientious  and  steady  adherence  to 
the  system  of  their  convictions ;  since  their  own  alleged  ad- 
herence to  their  own  system  across  the  ocean,  was  praised, 
even  to  weariness,  as  a  **  thrice  illustrious "  virtue.  But, 
sad  inequality  !  this  might  not  be.  Puritans  were  ever  good 
at  demanding^  yet  always  slow  and  chilly  as  the  approaches 
of  a  New  England  summer,  in  granting  consideration. 
The  concentrated,  the  indurated  might  of  their  enmity,  was 
therefore  marshalled  against  the  entrance  of  a  bishop  upon 
the  **  holy  ground  "  of  that  territory,  the  ''  exclusive  proper- 
ty" of  which  they  had  appropriated  to  their  individual 
selves.  And  they  not  only  acted  thus  here^  but  they  carried 
their  opposition  back  to  the  very  soil  they  had  abandoned 
as  unfit  for  human  beings ;  and  endeavored  to  breed  dis- 
cords in  the  heart  of  their  father-land,  and  of  that  Church 
out  of  whose  '*  bowels  "  they  professed,  quite  solemnly,  to 
have  sprung.  That  venerable  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts, *°^  (which  can  count  lustrums  in  its 
existenice  for  units  in  the  existence  of  others  oflener  ap- 
plauded,) was  absolutely  reviled,*  because  it  presumed  to 
allow  a  herald  of  peace  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  preach  and  ad- 
minister ordinances  within  a  territory,  whose  fee  was  vested 
indefcasibly  in  their  *'  sacramental  host  "  alone.  Less  in- 
deed was  said  against  this  ancient  association,  when  its 
strength  was  infantile  and  its  servants  few.  But  as  it  tow- 
ered to  manhood,  and  began  to  plant  its  footsteps  in  com- 
manding situations,  there  was  a  stir  seen  in  the  ranks  of  its 
opponents.  The  whisper  began  to  circulate,  that  the  enemy 
was  coming  in  like  a  flood,  and  "  fatal  accidents,"  as  Noah 
Hobart  called  conversions  to  Episcopacy,  might  multiply. 

»<»  Sec  Note  100. 

*  Reviled,  and  by  Whitefield's  example  ;  he  all  the  while  pretending 
to  be  an  Episcopalian ! — Gordon's  America,  i.  147. 
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By  aiiiJ  by,  the  execration  begaii  to  be  routtefed,  after  lh« 
language  of  the  angel.  Curse  ye  Merox.  rurse  ye  liillprij 
the  inliiibitants  thereof,  if  they  come  not  lo  the  help  o[  ^\ie 
Lord,  lo  the  help  of  the  Lord  againtit  ihc  mighty.  (Judges 
».  23.) 

A  church  waa  erected,*  less  ihau  a  Sabbat h-dny's  jour- 
ney from  the  very  walls  of  that  College,  nhich  was  lo  be 
for  Puritans  what  Maynoolh  and  St.  Omcra  hare  been  for 
Jesuit?,  and  to  send  forth  well-dificiplined  antHgoiiifltit  of  ui 
"  Anti-christian  hierarchy,"  and  praclixed  decriem  of  the 
"  ill -mum  bled  maas"  of  a  Common  Prayer  Book.f  Thi«, 
Bays  Archdeacon  Bumaby,  who  travelled  in  this  country 
about  ilie  time  of  its  erection,  (17S0,)  wrh  conndereri  "  th» 
moat  fatal  stroke  that  could  puaxibly  have  been  leTclled  at 
their  religion. "t  And  it  waa  euleemed,  uo  doubt,  a  more 
"  fatal  accident,"  because  ihe  churcli  in  iiuestion  was  sus- 
tained by  a  rector,  whom  he  characterizes  as  a  inati  of 
"  shining  parts,  great  learning,  and  pure  and  engaging  man- 
Bers."  Bumaby  was  right.  When  Dr.  Mayhew  opened  the 
flood-gates  of  his  invective  against  the  Propagation  Society, 
Bnder  whose  auspices  Dr.  Apthorp  commenced  his  labors  at 
Cambridge,  he  found  in  him  an  adversary  who  could  cope 
with  an  assailant  in  the  sharpest  onset. ^     Dr.  Apthorp  was 

■  Chtisl  Church,  Cambridge  ;  Dbeaulirul  ilnicturc,  eiulearcd  in  me 
by  manf  recollicltons,  still  sutiiling  ou  its  original  site. 

t  Mr.  L.  Bacon  haa.Iim  told,  a  new  name  for  iI,Tiz.  Chriitianiti pet- 
tifitd.  I  am  not  mrprised  ai  hit  dislike  of  it ;  for  it  talkaoribe  talu/ac- 
(wn  of  the  iloncDicnl,  of  originol  dn,  Si.c.,  like  ibe  old  creeds.  Il  i* 
■ndeDl  and  uncbanged  ;  may  ii  more  and  more  roemble  iti  bang,  Ihe 
Bock  of  Ages.  Congregalionaliain  is  changeful  enough  in  mil  ibe  moM 
whimrical.  It  ia  the  aandbank  of  religion— now  berat  snd  now  there  ; 
like  the  ehorre  of  oor  greai  western  rivers — thifting  with  the  aiream. 

t   Travels,  4ta,  3d  ed.  p.  180. 

i  Di.  Caner  fignred  in  the  conlrovervy,  also.  Dr.  Apihorp  closed  i> ; 
Dr.  M>rhew  never  replied  to  hitn.  See  also  Note  101.  Chtmtler'a 
Lib  of  Dr.  Johnson,  pp.  lia,  113. 
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no  ordinary  man :  as  a  scholar  he  had  probably,  in  his  day 
in  America,  but  few  competitors.  His  letters  upon  history, 
intended  to  display  Gibbon's  partiality  and  errors,*  and  his 
Warburtonian  Lectures,  evince  an  ability  and  erudition, 
which  need  but  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated  and  admired. 
But  though  he  shrunk  not  from  the  post  of  danger,  while 
the  storm  was  at  its  height — though  he  buflfeted  the  torrent 
when  it  roared,  with  lusty  sinews  throwing  it  aside,  and 
stemming  it  with  a  heart  of  controversy ;  yet,  like  many  a 
good  man,  who  feared  not  a  tempest's  fury,  he  was  ex- 
hausted and  disheartened  by  that  wearying  and  fretting 
petulance,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  incessant  drop- 
pings of  a  rainy  day.  Fatigued  and  disgusted,  he  at  length 
sought  refuge  in  a  clime,  more  congenial  to  the  faith  of  his 
choice  and  love ;  which  had  **  mists "  perhaps,  but  none 
quite  so  choking  as  those,  amid  which  Mr.  Bancroft's  ^nn- 
throttlcd  fancy  delights  to  rove. 

The  contest  sustained  by  him,  and  Dr.  Caner,  with  Dr. 
Mayhew,  seconded  by  an  able  tract,  (published  anonymous- 
ly,) from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Seeker  then  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,! fills  an  octavo  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages ;  (leaving 
out  too  some  of  the  tracts  I  never  saw;)  and  shows,  most 
evidently,  the  unwasted  transmission  of  that  enmity  to  Epis- 
copacy, which  Puritans  were  once  careful  to  disclaim,  but 
never  reluctant  to  practise  and  diffuse.  The  very  men  who 
once  called  God  to  witness,  that  while  they  had  breath  they 
would  sinrerely,  (O,  why  did  they  put  that  word  into  the  Let- 
ter from  the  Arbella  ?  did  they  think  themselves  open  to 
suspicions  of  dishonesty  ?)  "sincerely  desire  and  endeavor 
the  continuance  and  abundance  of  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  bounds,"  sent  down 
to  future  times  such  a  detestation  of  the  Church  of  England, 

"  For  which  Gibbon  sarcaRtically  says,  that  he  collated  hira  to  a  good 
fat  bcnifice. — Gibbon's  Life,  chop.  ix. 
t  Seeker's  Works,  vi.  417. 
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that  when  she  would  ha»e  planted  a  Bolitarjr  root-prinl  on 
the  soil  of  New  England,  pens  must  be  dipped  in  ^all  In 
frighten  her  awaj,  since  the  musket  ballu  of  former  dajB 
could  not  be  employed  as  easily* — einc«,  as  Justice  Story 
says,  "  persecution  "  must  became  "  less  frequent,  beoniutc 
it  was  less  safe."t  What  does  all  this  prove,  but  that  b  vow 
like  Hannibal's  may  be  taken  in  reality,  if  not  in  form,  to 
days  of  Christian  light ;  and  that  a  conspiracy  like  ihtit  of 
the  forty  Jews  against  St.  Paul,  may  be  virtually  entered 
into  by  "  pilgrims  "  for  peace  and  liberty,  and  tlie  most  per- 
tinacious and  canting  devotees  of  the  righla  of  private  judg- 
ment. I  say  canting  ;  for  though  "  the  cnnt  of  criticism  " 
may  to  some  be  the  "  moat  tormenting,"  the  cant  of  illiberal 
liberalism  deserves  efjual  if  not  higher  commemoration. 
The  thing  exists  now,  loo,  as  well  as  in  the  dayN  uf  Puritan- 
ism's culmination.  There  are  not  a  few  in  New  England, 
■till,  who,  as  one  happily  expressed  it,  are  "  bigoited  to 
their  liberality."  I  have  never  known,  in  all  my  readings 
of  Church  history,  or  in  my  own  experience,  (and  I  am 
somewhat  qualiRed  to  judge,  having  for  years  served  the 
Episcopal  Churches  in  Salem  and  Cambridge,  Maasachu- 
Ktts,)  such  thorough  and  wholesale  uDcharitableoess,  as 
amoDg  dealers  of  the  Trinity,  or  sneerers  at  the  Atonement, 
or  arooDg  the  eulogists  of  exiles  voyaging  for  unbounded 
freedom  of  thought. 

It  has  been  intimated,  that  there  was  in  essence  if  not  in 
form,  a  deep  and  formidaUe  conspiracy  of  Puritans  against 
An^o-American  Churchmen.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
reaiat  the  conclusion  to  which  this  intimation  points.  For 
we  find  these  voyagers  for  charity  and  liberality,  though  it 
was  notorious  that  Confirmation  was  impossible,  and  that 
Ordination  was  expensive,  and  attempts  to  obtain  it  fraitless 
or  fatal,'**  still  resisting  an  American  Episcc^ate,  as  ear- 
'"  Sf«  Note  102. 
•  Fell'l  Salem,  p.  74.  t  Mian.  p.  66. 
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nestljr  and  fixedly,  as  stamp-acts,  portrbills,  or  the  dissolution 
of  a  charter.  The  time  when  musket-balls  were  made 
ready  for  it  in  1635,  has  been  alluded  to  already.  Boucher, 
in  his  tract  on  an  American  Episcopate,*  speaks  of  a  failure 
in  some  almost  successful  efforts  to  establish  it,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  **  The  decease  of  Anne,"  says  Mr. 
Greenwood,  **  put  a  stop,  for  the  time,  to  the  proceedings 
relating  to  American  bishoprics ;  and  though  the  plan  was 
presented  and  urged  in  succeeding  reigns,  it  was  never  ac- 
complished, and  perhaps  never  came  so  near  accomplish- 
ment, as  at  this  first  trial."t  He  says  ''  first  trial,"  but 
the  allusions  already  made,  show  how  Mr.  G.  can  sometimes 
be  mistaken  in  facts,  as  well  as  in  deductions. 

What  was  done  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  1725,  when 
a  Congregational  Synod  was  headed  by  Cotton  Mather,  who 
had  no  objection  to  being  bishop  himself;  for  he  was,  on 
Puritan  authority,  a  "  sovereign  in  his  dogmas  and  absolute 
in  power"! — what  was  done,  I  say,  at  this  synod,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  were  cloaked  in  terms  Jesuitically  dark,  has 
been  related  by  me  in  the  I82d  Number  of  the  Church- 
man.'^'^  The  valuable  correspondence  of  the  firm  and 
learned  Dr.  Cutler,  then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston, 
and  previously  rector,  (as  the  style  then  was,)  of  Yale  Col- 
lege II — of  the  intrepid  and  witty  John  Checkley,1}  who  had 

»w  See  Note  103. 

•  Sermoiia,  &.c.  p.  92.  t  King's  Chapel,  p.  82. 

I  Hutch.  Hist.  ii.  292.  Mass.  Ilist.  Coll.  Ist  scries,  ix.  13,  note.— 
"  Their  great  ecclesiastical  head,"  i.  e.  Congregational  pope.  Qnincy't 
Add.  p.  33. 

§  Compare  Bancroft's  United  States,  iii.  391,  400. 

II  See  Chandler's  Life  of  Johnson,  p.  31,  et  seq.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d 
series,  ii.  128,  and  iv.  297. 

T  Eliot's  Biog.  Diet.  p.  104,  for  an  amusing  notice.  Dr.  Eliot  sajrs 
Checkley  believed  in  nobody's  goodness,  unless  he  were  a  high- church- 
man. He  might  have  believed,  innocently  enough,  in  the  goodness  of 
nobody  but  a  Puritan. 
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JQBt  about  run  through  his  six  months  of  good  hehavior,  to 
which  a  Puritan  Cnnrt  ha<]  doomed  him  for  publishing 
Leslie  on  Episcopacy — and  of  several  others,  collected  in 
the  fourih  volumeof  Nichols'  Liierary  Illustrations — throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  that  page  of  our  ecclesiasticsJ  annals.  The 
same  temper  which  that  juncture  saw,  lived  on  in  the  chil- 
dren (if  those  who  manifested  it,  and  lived  through  gtine.ra- 
tiona  like  a  leprosy. 

But  it  would  carry  me  too  far  to  enter  into  mimilia*, 
respecting  an  era  in  which  the  defence  of  the  Church  waa 
maintained,  and  her  rights  urged,  by  such  men  as  Johnsoa, 
Caner,  Beach,  Leaming,  Wetmore,  Chandler,  and  others. 
Few,  at  this  day,  have  either  known  or  tieen  the  truiu  of 
their  laborious  jrens,  or  are  aware  how  thej  realized,  in 
their  own  lives,  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  Prayer 
Book  at  a  baptism,  about  "  the  wares  of  this  troublesome 
world."  Suffice  it  to  mention  of  the  first,  whose  name  ctn 
never  die  while  Episcopacy  survives  here,  that  when  he 
commenced  his  mission  at  Stratford,  Connecticut,  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  Puritans  would  sell  him  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  he  was  compelled  to  obtain  them,  at 
great  expense  and  from  a  distance,  by  water  conveyances, 
then  very  precarious.  They  did  not  succeed,  however,  in 
dislodging  him,  by  the  slow  terrors  of  starvation.  His  meek- 
ness conquered  ;  and  at  last  they  no  longer  refused  him 
bread.  I  have  this  from  an  authority  not  to  be  disputed  : 
oite  of  his  direct  descendants.  And  it  is  easy  of  belief  on 
other  grounds ;  for  starvation  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
expedient  to  drive  away  Episcopal  missionaries,* 

Between  the  year  1760,  and  the  Revolution  in  1776, 
the  fiercest  assault  was  made  upon  Episcopacy  ;t  and  then, 
too,  some  of  its  ablest  advocates  made  their  appearance. 

•  See  ChiDdler'a  JolinKin,  p.  61. 

t  See  "  Minaie*  of  Ibe  CoaveDlion  orDclegtlei  Eram  ibe  Sfood  of 
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Dr.  Mayhew  found  all  his  powers  of  sarcasm  and  thunder 
unable  to  silence  such  men  as  Caner  and  Apthorp ;  nor 
could  Dr.  Chauncey  more  effectually  extinguish  Dr.  Chand- 
ler.* Chandler,  (meanly  as  Allen  caricatures  him,  Diet, 
p.  248,  as  a  proselyte  for  preferment,)  fought  the  battles  of 
the  Church  most  manfully.  Twice  did  he  come  to  the 
rescue,  to  sustain  his  '  Appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  of  England,'  and  to  the  very  eve  of  a  crisis,  which 
involved  his  country  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war."'* 

But,  as  I  before  said,  the  details  of  this  era  are  too  nu- 
merous for  the  sketches  I  have  undertaken.  The  subject, 
however,  which  occasioned  them,  I  can  hardly  pass  by ; 
and  more  particularly,  because  the  groundwork  of  the  con- 
troversial writings  now  referred  to  has  been  considered,  as 
one  of  the  mainsprings  of  our  Revolution  and  severance 
from  the  mother  country.  This  doctrine  is  most  distinctly 
avowed  by  the  second  President  of  these  States,  in  a  letter 
written  by  him,  under  date  of  Dec.  2,  1815,  and  which  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Evangelist  of  Nov.  9,  1843. 

This  doctrine  is  maintained,  doubtless,  less  to  justify 
that  Revolution,  than  to  give  Episcopalians  an  invidious 
distinction  in  history ;  and  is  raked  up  at  this  late  day, 
when  much  of  the  old  antipathy  to  Episcopacy  seems  to  be 
reviving,  because  of  the  system's  great  success.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  doctrine  in  unfortunate  collision  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  complains  not  of  fears 
of  wrongs,  but  of  wrongs  inflicted.  The  British  Government 
never  established  a  bishop  here,  during  our  Colonial  ex- 
istence ;  and  to  make  an  apprehension  of  a  fact,  rather  than 

>«  Sec  Note  104. 

New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Aiwociationa  of  Connecticat ; 
held  annually  from  1766  to  1775,  iiicluaive."— Hartford,  Ct.  1843. 

*  Even  Dr.  Allen  calls  Dr.  Chauncey  "  vehement  and  extravagant." 
Biog.  Diet.  253,  col.  a. 
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a  fact  itself,  a  ground  for  ReTolution,  ia  contradicling  the 
*ery  instrument  that  proclaims  our  Inde|>en(lcuce,  which  is 
based  (as  so  solemn  an  iiisltuiueut  ebuuld  ever  bn)  upon 
realities  and  not  ou  rancies.  It  b  unwurtliy  AmericaD*.  it 
is  unworthy  (heir  cause,  to  say  that  a  (bar  of  possible  futUTD 
injuries  provoked  present  revolmion. 

Moreover,  they  who  descanted  most  largely  up<in  the 
oppressions  and  persecutioDs  which  an  Anglo-AracfiMn 
bishop  would  be  likely  to  indict,  did  not,  alW  all,  in  their 
hearts,  much  dread  them.  The  Jacobites,  as  Dr,  Chandler 
says,  had  sent  bishops  to  thia  country  as  early  aa  about 
1723;*  and  if  the  Puritans  could  have  inducod  those  bish- 
ops to  have  eslabliahed  sees,  rival  to  ihtwie  of  Cuiierbury 
and  London,  they  would'  have  rallied  round  ihem  with 
acclamations.  No;  they  did  not  dread  Episcopacy  ;  but  it 
was  a  good  bugbear  with  which  to  frighten  the  timid,  and 
advance  political  scheming,  and  so,  doubtles-i,  it  was  made 
use  of  to  the  utmost.'"*  It  may,  thus  used,  have  scared 
some,  exasperated  others,  and  even  induced  the  commission 
of  deeds  of  violence. 

So  Dr.  Mayhew's  sermon  on  the  text  "  I  would  they  were 
cut  off  that  trouble  you,"  brought  down,  at  least  helped  to 
bring  down,  a  storm  of  outrage  and  the  assaults  of  a  mob 
tipon  Got.  Hutchinson ;  and  the  Dr.  was  sorry  for  it  when 
it  (vas  all  too  late.t  The  Governor  was  an  opportune  subject 
for  the  Dr.  with  which  to  inflame  the  public  mind;  and  so 
probably  was  Episcopacy,  or  any  other  subject,  by  means  of 
which  the  community  could  be  roused  to  indignation  against 
England.  The  Dr.  repented  of  the  mischief  he  indirectly 
did  the  Governor,  and  said  his  whole  estate  should  go,  if  it 
could  recall  his  sermon.     If  all  his  anti-trinitarianism  could 

™  See  Note  105. 

*  Lib  of  Jobinon,  p,  38.     Hot.  Adanu'i  New  EaglanJ.  p.  213. 
I  Unlch.  UiM.  iii.  123,  the  Engli*fa  e<tit. 
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have  gone  for  the  mischief  he  has  indirectly  done  Episco* 
pacy,  he  might  have  blessed  God  for  the  riddance.  But 
he  was  man  whose  temperament,  if  warm,  was  not  vindic- 
tive ;  and  we  can  easily  believe  his  head  outwent  his  heart, 
in  respect  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  Governor  Hutchinson, 
and  let  his  memory  rest  in  peace. 

President  Adams  had  an  unquestionable  Puritan  aversion 
to  Episcopacy.  His  sneer  at  Dr.  Apthorp,  in  the  Letter 
alluded  to,  fully  evinces  it.  He  speaks  of  him  as  "  hot  from 
Oxford,  and  still  more  warmed  by  holy  orders  from  Episco- 
pal hands ;"  and  thus,  also,  when  the  frost  of  fourscore  win- 
ters ought  to  have  made  him  write  far,  far  more  coolly.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  should  have  magnified  Episcopacy 
ii)to  one  of  those  causes  which,  as  much  as  any  thing  else, 
(so  his  letter  has  it,)  conduced  to  the  horrors  of  revolution. 
And  there  is  the  less  wonder  at  it ;  for  he  seemed  to  think 
one  thing  a  cause  of  the  Revolution  at  one  time,  and  an- 
other at  another.  *'  Writs  of  assistance"  were  the  chief 
evil  in  his  view,  at  the  very  time  that  Drs.  Mayhew  and  Ap- 
thorp were  carrying  on  their  controversy,  between  1760  and 
1765.*  But  in  1815,  he  rather  remembers  Episcopacy  as 
the  head  and  front  of  American  wrongs.  The  former  was 
his  theme  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  the  latter  at  fourscore ! 

One  thing  more,  and  this  point  shall  not  be  argued  fur- 
ther ;  for  really  it  is  unworthy  our  adversaries — our  country- 
men too—to  cast  our  faith  into  our  teeth  as  a  cause  of  rev- 
olution and  disaster,  when  the  blood  of  Episcopalians  flowed 
as  freely  for  their  country's  rights  as  that  of  Puritans,  and 
when  under  God,  as  all  confess,  our  liberties  are  more  in- 
debted to  an  Episcopalian  than  to  any  body.  Why  will 
they  so  constantly  and  so  studiously  forget  two  facts,  that 
should  be  an  everlasting  excuse  with  Americans,  that  the 


*  Allen's  Biog.  Diet.  p.  9.    Holmet'i  Annals,  ii.  107.    Gordon*! 
Amer.  Rev.  i.  141. 
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first  General  of  out  armies,  and  the  lirBl  chaplain  of  c 
Congress,  (George  Washington  and  William  While,)  were 
Churchmen,  both  of  them  T 

But  what  I  was  about  to  say  is  this.  Men  Jutlg« 
diSerontly  of  the  caases  of  the  Revohition,  according  to 
facis  more  immediately  under  their  own  rt^view.  President 
Adams  once  thought  writs  of  assistance  brought  it  on.  Jtidge 
Trowbridge  thought  the  pulling  Goverout  IIutchinBon  tnton 
place  wanted  by  James  Oils,  a  procuring  cause ;  and  no 
doubt,  08  it  affected  jitrsonal  interests,  this  was  a  eaune  of 
fatal  power.*  Bui  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  "Cool  Thoughts," 
written  brfore  the  Revolution,  (and  there  was  no  cocker 
thinker  among  all  our  politicians,)  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
"  But  this  etent  [tlie  introduction  of  a  bishop]  will  happan 
neither  sooner  nor  later,  for  our  being,  or  not  being,  under 
a  royal  government. ''t  And  with  this  sagacious,  almost 
prophetic  roan's  judgment,  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  matter. 
Episcopacy,  in  itself  considered,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
provoking  our  Revolution.  That  politicians  introduced  it 
as  a  hy-play  for  their  purposes,  when  they  were  waspish, 
and  caricatured  it  as  Lyceum,  lecturers  and  New  England 
Revi'ewers  now  do,  to  awake  scorn  and  sustain  irascibility, 
can  be  safely  admitted. '^^  But  if  this  makes  Episcopacy 
criminal,  then  Christianity  itself  is  not  exempt  frotn  censure. 
Indirectly,  that  has  created  many  a  contest;  for  its  rery  - 
Author,  surveying  its  future  history,  said  he  came  not  to 
send  peace  on  earth,  hut  a  sword. 

This  may  suffice,  I  hope,  to  vindicate  Episcc^acy  from 

■"  See  NotelDG. 

■  Eliol'a  Biog.  Diet.  pp.  ST4. 3S4,  355.— I  might  nj  the  sUtltD|  wA 
lolUng  mill  act  wu  rather  ihe  came.  Bancrofi  conrnns  it  wu  "  the  mer- 
Mntile  ByBteni  and  its  conw que ncf  s." — See  Gordon's  Amtr,  Rev,  i.  118. 
ButcTofi's  Uniittt  Slates,  iii.  334, 390. 

t  Works,  SfvU  sd.  iv.  89. 
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the  miserable  aspersion  now  cast  upon  it,  of  being  a  dis- 
turber of  American  peace,  and  of  compelling  Americans  to 
resist  its  tyrannical  encroachments  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. I^et  us  now  go  back  to  the  location  in  history,  where 
we  supposed  ourselves,  before  the  episode  just  finished 
became  necessary.  In  imagination,  (though  it  requires  no 
great  effort  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Conventions  of  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  delegates  before  one's  eyes,)  we 
see  Puritanical  exertions  without  number  er  cessation,  all 
levelled  against  Episcopacy,  and  especially  against  the  com- 
pletion of  its  system  in  America,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bishop.  Let  us  then  suppose  the  tables  turned :  the  last 
made  foremost,  and  the  foremost  last.  Let  us  fancy  it  had 
been  in  the  power  of  Churchmen  to  have  denied  Congrega- 
tionalists  some  material  rite,  which  their  faith  demanded. 
Fancy  a  succession  from  the  **  GiUed  Brethren "  to  have 
been  indispensable,  and  that  these  brethren,  like  bishops, 
might  not  hoist  a  sail  to  convey  them  from  British  shores. 
And  then  fancy,  as  a  consequence,  that  unless  Churchmen 
chose  to  be  accommodating,  and  to  alter  the  state  of 
things,  an  inheritor  of  the  full  powers  of  these  "  Gifted 
Brethren "  could  not  be  had,  short  of  the  hazard  and  ex- 
pense of  a  journey  of  six  thousand  miles.  Or  further,  sup- 
pose as  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  revenue,  which  Puritans,  in 
the  day  of  their  power,  extorted  from  Churchmen  for  the 
support  of  their  clergy,  these  Churchmen,  in  the  day  of 
their  power,  had  enacted  a  statute  that  the  mighty  ballot, 
which  can  convert  a  layman  into  one  of  *'  God's  anointed 
ministers,"  should  be  destitute  of  this  divine  virtue,  unless 
duly  engrossed  on  stamped  paper. 

Oh,  how  the  same  essential  circumstances  would  totally 
have  altered  the  stune  cases !  IIow  would  the  welkin 
have  echoed  outcries  against  domineering  pride,  malignant 
tyranny,  diabolical  oppressions — against  "  a  corrupt,  anti- 
christian  hierarchy,"  "  a  false  and  superstitious  religion," 
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priestly  impositions,"  and  "  imposJlionx  on  oonwience,"  (bin 
which  nothing, say  Measrs,  Bogiie  and  Ucnnct,  are  mute  intuJ* 
erable  save  one  thing — the  very  iKittoinlcss  pit  I  As  Jtlr. 
Shepard,  (formerly  a  minister  of  Cambridge,  Masa.,  and  of 
much  celebrity  for  the  fame  of  his  scot  and  day,)  ancribpd 
to  Laud's  "  extreme  malice  atid  Bccret  venom,"*  a  prohibi- 
tion from  preaching  witliin  hi»  diocese  ;  so  would  thousands 
bive  ascribed  such  lets  and  hindrances,  to  moiiTes  as  infer- 
nal as  tliese.  And  if,  in  spite  of  tliem,  they  hnd  still  main- 
taine<l  their  Htimd,  and  perpelunicd,  and  increaaed  ibeir 
sect,  when,  where,  would  terms  have  been  found,  eloquent 
enough  to  express  their  fortitude,  and  lo  niagiiify,  to  iukim* 
crate,  to  canonize  their  devotion?  An  a]iotbeo«i»  would 
hardly  hsTc  exalted  it  too  nucli. 

But  where  are  the  volumes  which  record  the  clamorous 
remonstrances  of  Churchmen,  beneath  aucli  ponderous  op- 
pressions IS  these  bad  been  f  Where  are  the  tales,  or  the 
poems,  which  as  Bancroft  says  have  been  evoked  by  Puritan 
story  ;f  and,  as  he  and  their  gaunileted  champions  would 

'  Here  we  aee  one  of  the  peculiarilie*  of  Purilaniam  developed.  It 
can  coolly  indulge  in  (he  most  ferocious  aacripiiona  of  evil  molivei,  Saeh 
(eitB>B  Mall.  vii.  l,and  1  Cor  xiii.  7.  are  nothing  beron  ila  gelf-w- 
nmed  infallibility . — The  unfortunalearchbidiopconld  not  escape  ceimn 
any  way.  Sbepard  reviled  him  for  hta  severity,  and  Weill,  anoiber  New 
Eaglaod  lultiialer,  for  his  modenilioD.  He  spoke  kindly  lo  Welle,  when 
he  wu  Bishop  of  London,  and,  u  his  diocesan,  atupended  him.  For  ihis 
kindnen,  WelU  told  him  he  had  aeled  sgainn  his  conscience.  (See 
Laud's  Troubles,  pp.  213.  S14.)  Was  this  Wells,  as  Uud  calls  him 
the  Wetb  who,  ■■  Chslmera  says,  wss  appointed  an  agent  by  Maaachu- 
setts,  to  go  lo  England  wilh  Hibbina  and  Hugh  Peters  in  1641  ?  (An- 
nals, p.  ITS.)  If  so.  he  might  have  been  BelectedfrDm  hia  kno wo  enmity 
to  the  archbishop  :  nol  lo  lay  ihal  he  ihoogfal  himself  in  the  way  af  hia 
coiciniiaioD,  lo  visit  and  worry  him.  as  it  seems  he  did,  during  hia  im- 


t  V.  StBles.  firat  edit.  i.  33B.— Mr.  Bancroft  is  nngallani  as  well  as 
■ncandul.  Biajfrit  edition  here  dngles  oot  Mrs.  Hemana,  for  berpoany 
in  pntse  of  the  Porltuu.  In  his  MwnlA  it  is  all— all  gone !  Sea  vol.  L  313, 
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no  doubt  be  ready  to  maintain,  up  to  the  hi]t  in  controversy, 
have  hallowed  Puritan  memories  with  "  all  the  dread  sub- 
limities of  song''?     Ah,  almost  like  the  solitary  fugitives 
from  the  wrecks  and  ruins  of  the  Patriarch's  princely  heri- 
tage, might  the  present  writer  say  of  the  wrongs  of  Episco- 
palians, he  only  is  lefl  to  tell  of  them.     Not  an  elegy,  per- 
haps, can  a  Churchman  find  over  his  brethren,  who  have, 
been  buried  under  a  hostility  as  unsparing  as  that  of  Chey- 
nell  at  Chillingworth's  grave.*^^     **  Unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung,"  they  plodded  their  weary  way,  over  a  rough  and 
thorny  path  ;  or,  with  the  Psalmist,  heard  deep  calling  unto 
deep  at  the  noise  of  the  water-spouts.     Poor  Boucher*  has 
indeed  left  a  precious  volume,  the  cfTusions  of  fervent  and 
fearless  Churchmanship,  showing  how,  like  the  workmen  of 
Nehemiah,  his  brethren  had  to  build  with  one  hand  and 
hold  a  weapon  with  the  other.*     But  Boucher  is  fast  de- 
scending into  ''  dusty  death"  :    his  pages  will  soon  say  to 
corruption,  '  Thou  art  my  mother,'  and  the  pall  of  oblivion 
cover  them.     His  sermon,  or  tract,  on  an  American  Episco- 
pate, few  American  Episcopalians  may  ever  see.     We  have 
no  Plymouth  Rock  for  our  "  blarney-stone,"f  around  which 
to  cluster  as  a  nucleus  .We  give  no  dinners  to  our  eulogists, 
and  drink  no  wine  to  the  manes  of  predecessors,  "  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy."     We  neither  pay  nor  flatter 

•     »w  See  Note  107. 

•  Diac.  Pref.  pp.  xlviii.  xlix. 

t  "  Blarney"  takes  its  name  from  the  castle  of  Blarney,  near  Cork,  in 
Ireland.  Tradition  says,  of  all  who  crept  up  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
this  castle,  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  kissed  its  corner-stone,  that 
they  were  ever  after  "  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of  loquacity 
and  persuasion."  Brady's  Varieties  of  Literature.  London,  1826.  pp. 
26,  27.) 

Plymouth  Rock  has  gifted  its  devotees  with  loquacity  enough  ;  but  its 
powers  of  persuasion  ore  beginning  to  fail.  Episcopacy  has  a  foothold 
in  Plvmouth  at  last ! 
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men,  to  give  us  gratuitous  defence  or  unprompted  | 
Tears  ago  I  awakened  tlie  spprelieusioiiB  uf  Hunie  of  my  fcl* 
low-Churchmen,  lest  I  should  tell  touojucb^ur  my  Lrelliren, 
•  aad  too  much  (gainst  their  eueiaies;  and  not  improbably  I 
inay  do  the  same  again.  They  would  have  me  do,  as  Dr. 
Wutts  would  have  had  Daniel  Neal  do,  iu  his  history  o[  New 
England  :  a  precious  item  among  curiosities  of  literature, 
which  will  bear,  and,  it  may  be,  requires  repetition.  Neal 
told  a  strajghter  ttile  about  the  colonies,  than  he  could  aflurd 
to  do  about  the  mother  country.  And  so  meagre  was  bis 
gain,  that  he  was  duly  taken  tu  task  fur  not  "  mollifyiDg" 
certain  "  relations,"  and  not  "  leaving  out"  certain  "  law*," 
the  bare  mention  of  which  was  "  insulting"  tuid  s  "icait- 
dal."*  Sn,  doubtless,  those  who  are  undesiredly  tender  of 
Puritan  reputation,  would  have  iheae  sketches  inscribed  on 
ailken  velvet.  Fraternal  condolence  !  verily,  it  will  have  its 
reward.  Its  commiserated  objects  will  grasp  every  conce«- 
■ion  with  characteristic  avidity,  trample  it  under  feet,  and 
turning  again  rend  the  giver. 

I  know  the  mode  of  requital  by  melancholy  experience ; 
and  rather  than  be  wounded  afresh  by  its  grating  recom- 
penses, would  hazard  the  lacerations  of  expected  controver- 
sy.''* Much  rather  would  I  endure  ihe  reproaches  of  the 
New  Englander,  e.  g.,  for  agreement  with  the  Church  and 
with  myself,  than  enjoy  such  equivocal  praise  as  it  bestows 
on  the  author  of  the  "  Mysteries  Opened,"  Unblessed  are 
all  those  plaudits  which  are  given  to  one's  intellect,  at  the 
expense  of  his  consistency.  They  are  but  "  as  a  very  lovely 
Bong,  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well 
on  an  instrument :"  a  single,  clear  "  Well  done"  of  con- 
science, is  worth  ten  thousand  thousand  of  them. 

So,  then,  I  aspire  not  to  the  adulation  of  those  whose 

!"•  See  Note  108. 
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praise,  like  the  earth  in  Pharaoh's  plentiful  years,  would 
yield  "  by  handfuls/'  if  I  would  only  allow  these  pages  to 
be  as  lean  in  unpalatable  facts,  as  Pharaoh's  kine.  I  prefer 
to  be  condemned  as  a  vindicator  of  my  brethren,  Boonet 
than  be  suspected  of  pandering  for  the  flattery  of  their  op- 
ponents. I  am  under  small  obligation  to  extenuate,  when 
my  faintest  allowance  will  be  transmuted  into  a  ringing 
accusation :  "  dementia  liberum  arbitrium  habet ;  non 
sub  formulci,  sed  ex  squo  et  bono  judicat ;  et  absolvere  illi 
licet,  et  quanti  vult,  taxarc  litem."*  I  would  rather  give  my 
"  two  mites,"  unalloyed,  into  the  treasury  of  their  praise, 
who  toiled  and  sacrificed  and  died,  in  and  for  the  faith 
which  my  heart  cherishes  and  my  mind  reveres.  Embalmed 
be  their  memory,  venerated  their  example,  and  enduring  the 
influence  of  the  "  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship"  they 
dared  to  establish,  and  labored  to  maintain.  In  their  belief 
may  we  live,  with  their  hopes  may  we  die,  and  in  their 
"  goodly  fellowship"  may  wc  be  numbered  in  *'  glory  ever- 
lasting." And  of  the  Church  to  which  they  clung  with 
such  firm  zeal,  would  I  exclaim  in  the  beautiful  apostrophe 
of  the  dying  Tobit  :  (Tobit,  xiii.  14.) 

"  O  blessed  are  they  which  love  thee,  for  tliey  shall  rejoice  in  thy  peace ! 
Blessffd  are  they  which  have  been  sorrowful  fur  all  thy  scourges  I 
For  they  shall  rejoice  for  thee,  when  they  have  seen  all  thy  glory ; 
And  shall  be  glad  for  ever." 

P.  S. — It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  if  a  text  from 
the  Apocrypha  could  sanction  the  abuse  of  the  Church  in  a 
Puritan  oath,  as  was  seen  in  Letter  Second,  it  may  surely 
be  sufHcicnt  to  authorize  something  in  her  praise.  And, 
(another  thing,)  the  general  subject  of  the  present  letter 
might  have  carried  me  much  further  than  it  has  done,  in 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  **  pains  and  penalties,"  endured  by 
Churchmen  under  a  Puritan  regime.     It  were  not  difficult, 

*  Seneca,  de  Clementia,  lib.  ii.  ch.  vii. 

1:1 
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also,  to  '  how  Churchmea  fnflcred  in  their  iein]M}Tal  and 

general  i  eels  rrom  those  who,  as  Mr.  Bitncruft  would  fain 
persuade  i  ,  never  perBecutetl  for  an  opiuion — lie  might 
have  addet.  to  round  off  both  hia  senience  and  sentiment — 
more  than  '  the  Holy  and  Apostolic  Court  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion." iam  Bollan,  Esq,,  (or  example,  suffered  not  a 

little  for  lUH  atf-"' •  *"  **■"  ^--"copal  Church  ;  although 

"  Mr.  Hancocl 
[of  MassachuB 

sincere." 
Massachua 
a  Churchman, 
him ;  a  worth- 


use  of  Reptese 
0  man  to  whom  the  coli> 
Kendfihip  had  been  more 
lAod  unwearied  agent  of 
dropped  hecause  he  was 
says  Eliol,  "  succeeded 
f  merit  to  raise  him  to 
this  station  was  ms  character  of  the  dissent- 

ers," Tlul  is,  Ihey  etioureU  iioiiaii  Tor  a  while,  as  lliey  did 
Got.  Winthrop  ;  but  whenever  their  genuine  temper  could 
aafely  break  out,  or  no  longer  be  repressed,  they  proscribed 
and  doomed  him  without  hesitation.  "  We  shall  not  find 
any  occasion  against  this  Daniel,  except  we  find  it  against 
him  concerning  the  law  of  his  God."  They  exemplified  this 
text.* 

As  to  Mauduil's  personal  insignificance,  Eliot  is  right  ; 
but  he  had  not  the  true  secret  of  his  appointment,  as  the 
agent  of  Massachusetts.  He  had  connections  with  men  in 
power,  and  he  was  wanted  to  oppose  an  American  bishop ! 
This  secret  is  let  out  in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Hollis.  See 
Peirce's  Hist.  Harv.  University,  pp.  230,  281. 

•  Se«  Eliot't  Biog,  Did.  pp.  73,  74, 576.    Tndor"*  Oiis,  p.  1  IS. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

I  HAVE  now  said  as  much,  perhaps,  on  the  subject  of  Pu- 
ritan treatment  of  Churchmen,  as  my  limits  allow  ;  and  far 
more  than  my  Puritan  neighbors  will  say  deserves  as  much 
as  bare  toleration.  But  I  cannot  as  yet  abandon  my  un- 
dertaking ;  which  is  to  prove,  that  if  any  should  be  silent 
on  the  "  blarney-subjects''  of  tyranny,  oppression,  persecu- 
tion, and  the  like,  they  and  their  counterparts  should  be  the 
persons.  It  is  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  complete  my 
argument,  by  showing  how  the  Puritans  treated  other  Chris- 
tian denominations,  against  whom  they  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  reason  for  such  charges,  as  they  brought  against  the 
Church  of  England.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  it 
mattered  little  whether  one  were  Baptist,  Quaker,  Roman- 
ist, Gortonist,  Hutchinsonian,  Seeker,  Familist,  Morellian, 
or  even  Presbyterian,  so  long  as  he  differed  from  them- 
selves— if  all  *'  dissenters"  from  their  Establishment  were, 
ipso  facto,  "  New-Lights"  and  "  Separatists,"  ancf  visited 
with  indiscriminate  denunciation,  then  the  question  has  all 
force.  What  right  have  such  people,  or  their  advocates, 
to  vilify  others  for  being  not  altogether,  nor  almost,  as  ex- 
clusive as  themselves  ? 

Speaking  of  their  treatment  of  those  who  dissented  from 
them,  Callender,  the  Baptist,  in  his  Historical  Discourse, 
bears  the  following  testimony.  "  The  chief  leaders  and  the 
major  part  of  the  people  soon  discovered  themselves  as  fond 
of  uniformity,  and  as  loath  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to 
such  as  differed  from  themselves,  as  those  from  whose  power 
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they  had  '*     With  tliis  charge  from  his  denomiBttioil, 

in  victv,  (wi  ih  seems  in  far  better  keeping  with  its  princi- 
ples, than  to  I'dit  and  endorse  a  history  of  the  Puritans,  as 
Mr,  Clioules  has  done  that  of  Neal— and  far  less  absurd 
than  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  apostolical  succession,)'"  I 
propose  to  show,  ihat  Callender  is  quite  correct.     I  cannot 


'"1  Baptists,  languishing 
ilo  that  of  Churchmen  ; 
It  I  may  exhibit,  and  1 
imena  of  the  mannpr  in 
Hon,  Mr,  Savnge,  the 
h  levelled  their  hstlery 
d  orthodox  Christians, 
,  aniHe,  and  cummin  i>f 
lepi  this  BiDglc  one  of 


largely  into  **"'  *■""" 
under  Puritan  oppres 
nor  should  it  be  exp< 
can  exhibit,  some  r.hi 
which,  to  adopt  th( 
nursing  fathers  of  tn 
again  At  some  of  the 
according  with  them  t 
all  forms,  or  rejection 
pBdobnptiam.t 

Belknap  could  dispute  Hutchinson  about  the  qnatrel- 
sranenesa  of  the  Puritans  in  Holland  ;  and  he  certainly  was 
any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  English  "  Babylon."  Yet  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the  Puritans  had  been  but  a 
short  time  in  this  country,  before  ihey  outstripped  their 
'  dear  mother'  in  the  art  of  parental  subjugation.^  He 
soon  after  says,  "  The  Anabaptists,  fined  and  banished, 
Aocked  to  that  new  settlement,  and  many  of  the  Quakers 
also  took  refuge  there  ;  so  that  Rhode  Island  was  in  those 
days  looked  upon  as  the  drain  or  sink  of  New  England."^ 

With  these  premises  let  us  now  contemplate  the  opening 
of  a  scene,  which,  says  Mr.  Savage,  with  manly  yet  pitying 
candor,  is  regarded  "  with  painful  emotions,"  even  by  those 
who  bold  the  Puritans  "  in  the  highest  veneratioit."||    Their 

'"  See  Nole  109. 


■  R.  1.  Him.  Coll.  iy.  G9.  i  SaTige's  Wint.  ii.  174,  note. 

1  Fanner'a  Belknap,  i.  43.  4  Ibid.  I.  47. 

I  8«  hi*  excellent  note,  SnraBe'a  Winl.  ii.  174. 
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battery  of  insinuations  and  assertions,  as  he  graphically 
calls  it,  is  levelled  against  that  inconsiderable  body,  from 
which  **  no  danger  could  be  rationally  apprehended."  They 
are  styled  in  their  classic  nomenclature,  *'  incendiaries  of 
commonwealths,"  "  infectors  of  persons  in  main  matters  of 
religion,"  **  troublers  of  churches  in  all  places  where  they 
have  been ;"  and  are  charged  with  fraudulently  concealing 
their  heresy,  "  as  other  heretics  used  to  do ;"  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  affair  is,  that  they  must  decamp  from 
the  colony — banishment  is  the  gentlest  mercy  to  be  expects 
ed  for  opinions  pronounced  literally  "  damnable."* 

Soon  after  this  law  wa^  enacted,  one  Thomas  Painter, 
(the  Baptists  should  memorize  him  as  their  proto-martyr,) 
who  had  led  a  somewhat  thriftless  life,  was  wrought  upon 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptists,  and  professed  a  belief  in 
their  tenets.  Thereupon  he  refused  to  let  his  child  be  bap- 
tized. Straightway  he  is  arraigned  before  a  Puritan  court 
of  High  Commission,'  and  commanded  to  abdicate  his  do- 
mestic patriarchate.  But  poor  though  Painter  might  be  in 
filthy  lucre,  he  was  not  devoid  of  that  which  in  his  judges 
was  a  glory,  resolved  and  dogged  repugnance  to  constrain- 
ing authority.  He  believed  as  fully  in  the  "  tenent"  of  re- 
sistance, as  they  did  in  the  ''  tenent"  of  persecution.  With 
him,  as  with  them,  saving  a  slight  difference  of  application 
only,  the  true  doctrine  was  "  rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
to  God."  So  his  untutored  spirit  must  be  initiated  into  the 
"  Discipline  of  the  Secret ;"  alias  into  that  state  of  salvation 
from  prisons  and  the  stake,  called  '*  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance."  His  purse,  (alas  poor  starveling  !)  was  too 
lean  for  flaying ;  so,  like  commuting  Shylock,  they  consent 
to  take  in  lieu  the  pound  of  flesh.  He  is  speedily  whipped ; 
(probably  with  the  "  corded"  and  "  knotted"  scourge,  pre- 

*  Bee  the  law  against  the  Baptists,  in  Hazard's  Coll.  i.  538.  Bene- 
dict's Baptists,  i.  359.  Knowies's  Roger  Williams,  201.  Also  for 
"  damnable :"  Anc.  Charters,  &,c.  120. 
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scribed  in  day  as  error's  catho]icon  ;*)  though  be  endured 
the  cuttin  f  the  lash  as  heroically  as  Basiwick  did  the 
abscission  ot  bis  ears,  anil  wiib  equally  unflinching  hon* 
esly,+  But  t  lis  mi^bt  be  borne  raiher  more  lolernbly,  than 
"the  oil  of  joy"  which  Puritan  commiseration  poured  into 
his  bleeding  wounds  "  He  was  very  poor,"  say^i  Winthrop'e 
Journnl ;  "  so  aa   no  loral  punishmeut  could 

be  fastened  upon  him.  ed  to  be  whipped."  ( 

And  that  was  no  ben  (Mr.  Bancroft  had 

this  in  his  eye,  perh  lys  the  Puritans  never 

persecuted  for  opin  lid  not  see  so  honestly 

as  even  Mr.  Fell,  wh.  lis  Salem  Annals,  says. 

Baptists  were  threater  nenl,  and  in  fact  ordered 

to  leave  the  colony,  i  oiinced  their  opinions), 

it  was  then,  1  say,  dei:  ed,  that  this  wretched 

anfferer  "  was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  not  for  hit  aptmiom." 
'Aad  in  the  same  temper  was  it  similarly  said,  long  afler- 
V0ds  by  Dr.  Morse,  "  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
State  [Rhode  Island]  were  persecuted,  at  least  in  their  own 
opinion,  for  the  sake  of  conscience,"  &c.i|  What!  not 
punished  for  opinions?  not  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake, 
except  as  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  so?  In  the 
name  of  justice,  for  what  then  did  they  mangle  Thomas 
Painter,  and  (perhaps  still  more  barbarously)  Obadiah 
Holmes?^  Oh,  the  opinions  of  such  men  required  them  to 
discountenance  a  ceremony,  which  the  magistrates,  supreme 
in   Church    as   well    as  State,  had  autocratically  exacted. 

•  Gough'B  Qoaken,  i.  347  1  and  ii.  40,  49.  The  IsBhes.GoughsarB, 
were  u  thick  na  ■  nun'i  Itllle  finger,  and  the  Blick  so  long  the  execu- 
■iODcr  bad  lo  wield  it  with  both  handa. 

t  Harris's  Chaites  I.  pp.  230,  331.         1  Savage's  Wintb.  ii.  ITS. 

i  Bancroft,  i.  4G3.  II  Geog   KdS.p.SIO. 

V  "  I  can  Rll  shrtla  of  paper  with  (he  sufleringa  o(  Ihe  Bapliata,  aa 

wall  aa  otbeia,  wilbin  your  precincts,"  aara  an  aulhorilj  as  old  as  1733 

8m  Benedkl'a  Baptiala,  i.  473. 
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They  declined  obeying,  and  so  were  punished,  not  for  their 
opinions,  but  for  resistance  to  lawful  authority.  Trans- 
cendent logic !  I  wonder  if  it  was  learned  in  those  Uni- 
versities, where  **  The  Holy  Roman  Church"  gives  infal- 
lible tuition ;  for  her  boast  is,  that  she  neyer  persecutes 
heretics  for  their  errors.  No,  never.  She  only  brings  re- 
fractory children  to  the  powers  that  be;  who  take  them 
from  her  maternal  arms,  and  deal  with  them,  afler  the 
canon  of  the  Cambridge  and  Say  brook  Platforms,  **  as  the 
matter  shall  require." 

This  giving  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Power, 
those  with  whom  the  Church  is  dissatisfied,  is  a  favorite 
fancy  of  Romanists;  for  we  find  Sir  Thomas  More  ad- 
vancing it,  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  his  model  com- 
monwealth. Of  the  citizens  of  Utopia,  when  visited  with 
sacerdotal  displeasure,  he  says,  *' if  they  do  not  very  quick- 
ly satisfy  the  priests  of  the  truth  of  their  repentance,  they 
are  seized  on  by  the  Senate,  and  punished  for  their  im- 
piety."* And  an  equally  favorite  fancy  does  it  appear 
to  have  been  with  the  Puritans,  in  their  model  common- 
wealth, to  make  ecclesiastical  sinners,  sinners  by  statute 
law.  Most  especially  was  this  their  fancy,  when  the  priest- 
hood sounded  a  key-note,  and  chose  to  have  it  so.  The 
flamen  of  Massachusetts  was  as  dominant  as  the  Jlatften  of 
Utopia.t 

We  have  just  seen  what  a  sad  predicament  Baptists 
were  reduced  to  on  Puritan  soil,  by  the  formalities  of  legis- 
lation ;  and  Painter's  case  [shows  us,  abundantly,  that  Pu- 
ritan statutes  against  heresy  were  something  more  than 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.     It  was  a  grievous 

»  More's  Utopia,  edit.  1684,  p.  187. 

t  Benedict  shows  that  the  Puritans  in  England  were  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Baptists,  as  well  as  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts.  Even  Richard 
Baxter  was  a  fierce  foe  to  them.  Cromwell,  however,  rather  counte- 
nanced them. — Benedict,  i.  201,  204. 
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law  by  ivhicl)  tliey  sulTored :  ami  the  moro  an,  Tor  thorc  was 
coupled  niih  it  a  sort  uf  non-int^rccursp  or  oiclunion  iict, 
"leveileJ  agaioBi  Btrangere.  No  petBon  could  hxrlior  any 
Htrangrr  more  than  a  few  days,  without  ihe  direct  pormiMion 
of  the  magistrates.  Tliese  laws  were  not  unrighteous  only, 
they  were  deplorably  impolitic.     Eveu  merchanlo,  ns  Win- 


throp  confesses,  petitio 

the  religious  part  of  th 

their  new-born  polity 

melhoils,  was  sufleiin] 

at  home.     "  The  petii 

the  oflence  taken  ttiei 

that  some  churches  th 

hold  communion  vith  t 

thither.  "•     This  coml 

and  produced  a  deep  impression.     ' 

writes  the  journalist,  "  were   well   in 

other  considerations,  to  have  had  ill 

laws  to  have  been  suspended,  [i 


I  is  hcltc 


'  repc^.  And  stme  of 
'  re munsi rated,  brcaiisr 
such  virtually  Komi^h 
n  of  the  more  tolrrunt 
■ined  to  the  court,  of 
^ly  in  Englanrf;  and 
ipon  profess  to  deny  )o 
lurches  as  should  resort 
lade  out  a  strong  caw, 
"Many  of  the  court," 
inclined,  for  these  and 
ition  of  those 
rrpeah.fi  to  be  sure,   but 


than  nothinn.J  suspended  for  a  season." 
It  was  an  auspicious  juncture.  Light  began  to  twinkle  in 
the  dark  canopy,  which  had  been  drawn  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  stranger  and  the  Baptist.  But  it  was  a  meteor  flash. 
The  Elders— the  cabinet  pontifical— are  informed  of  the 
progress  of  affairs.  They  foriliuiili  remonstrate,  and  as 
usual,  with  entire  effect;  their  dogmas  are  received  like  ilie 
prophecies  of  the  Delphic  Oracle.  The  petitioners  who 
had  begun  to  hope,  were  repulsed  with  rudeness.  No  re- 
traction is  made  in  the  language  of  persecution  :  no  pos- 
sible construction  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  it,  by  which 
its ^rrtefico/ severity  could  be  gently  miKlified.  The  Elders 
had  spoken  ;  and  the  wavering  court  became  as  imperious 
as  the  Divan  of  the  Sultan.     "  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
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Em.  Downing,  d&c,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  laws  in  their 
petition  mentioned,  shall  not  be  altered  or  explained  at 
all."" 

Ah !  verily,' the  times  were  degenerate,  and  could  not  be 
trusted.  When  the  Elders  contemplated  the  encroach- 
ments of  heresy,  they  thought  more  of  Horace  than  of  the 
Millenium,  and  with  him  said, 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminnit  dies ; 
Aetas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit, 
Nofl  nequiorea,  moz  daturoa, 
Progeniem  vitioflorem. 

A  dozen  folios  like  HakewilPs,^'^  and  written  with  all  its 
power  as  well  as  charity,  could  not  have  induced  them  to 
believe,  that  mankind  might  be  safe  unless  clothed  with 
the  strait  waistcoat  of  Calvinism,  and  led  by  the  iron  col- 
lar of  Puritan  discipline.  With  them,  toleration  was  an 
abortion,  a  perfect  monstrosity.  It  was  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground — it  had  neither  form  nor  comeliness  in  their  eyes 
— there  was  no  beauty  in  it,  why  they  should  desire  it. 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  thought  careering  among 
fancies  of  my  own,  and  uttering  assertions  which  have 
no  more  substance  than  the  ''  sabbattical  snow-broth," 
which  Milton  (I  believe)  used  to  call  every  sermon,  that 
was  not  redolent  of  the  isms  to  which  he  was  partial. 
We  must  soon  notice  one,  whom  our  Baptist  neighbors 
claim  as  the  father  of  toleration  in  this  country ;  and  a 
few  quotations  will  reflect  influence  on  what  has  been 
said  already,  and  be  no  unapt  introduction  to  what  is  to 
come  up  presently. 

That  toleration  was  excluded  from  the  very  idea  of  re- 
ligion by  Puritanism,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Larger  Catechism,  one  of  the  heinous  sins  against  Heaven 

"»  Sec  Note  110. 


*  Savage's  Wint.  ii.  365,  note. 
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under  ih  cond  Commandment — a  virtual  cummiasion  of 
idolatry — is  ,he  "  tolcrutiiig  a  false  religion."'  Many  will 
perhaps  Jook  into  some  edilion  oflJiat  Culechism,  piibliahed 
BOW,  and  an  I  am  incorrecl.  Let  them  know,  ihal  the 
loss  of  thf"  noted  words  is  only  a  modern  improvement. 
The  un-<  rgated  original  reads  as  I  atale ;  aa  any  one 
an  edilion  as  early  u 
sin  of  toleration  ceased 
lion  quoted  proves,  that 
:nce  to  the  verge  of  the 
survived  it,  but  [  have 
ao  AoKricatt  edition  of 
f  quite  recent  date,  hu 
dge  and  Saybrook  Pi«t- 
nwed  by  ihe  Catechism, 
IS  "  to  put  fonli  his  coer- 
ahall  require."}  But  these,  t<x>, 
have  been  taught  ihe  German 


ean  siitisly  hn 
my  own  :  viz  r 
to  be  a  Bip  1      \a\ 
loleraiion  nut 

American  Revolut-' 
not  the  means  "■ 
the  Assembly's 
fallen  into  my  1 
forms  virlually  entertai 
when  they  say  the  civil 
cive  power  aa  the  mati 
have  fallen  into  desuetude, 
doctrint 


1  they  began  to  give 


n  sound"  it  is  equally  ii 
It  is  of  little  consequence.  Suffice  It  to  know  what 
genuine  Puritanism  has  been;  and  also,  that  its  disavowal 
of  toleration  has  been  no  inoperative  theory.  That  this  dia- 
avowal  was  no  mere  idea,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Pym 
once  boldly  broached  it  in  a  Puritanic  British  Parliament. 
Me  "  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
establish  true  religion  and  to  punish  false;"  and  how  cor* 
dially  they  believed  him,  and  acted'but  his  doctrine,  history 
has  recorded  with  many  a  sigh  and  tear^ 

■  Compare  the  mmister^  pcltlion  lo  Porliamenl  in  1644,  to  nippKn 
"miniling  (chisms  and  damnable  her«aie<." — Rushwonh'ii  CollecUoaa, 
T.  7&0. 

t  Tbi  Bnglith  edilion  of  fiUir  and  Bruce  of  lB3t,  p.  268,  relaim  ii 
alaa.  I  baie  aeea  no  later  copy.  An  earfy  Americap  ediiion  1  have  not 
been  able  lo  oblain,  afier  mnaj  eSbru. 

I  Chap.  rrii.  Sect.  9.  i  Brit.  Crit.  it.  p.  74. 
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This,  how  ever,  is  quite  enough  toehow,  how,  in  England, 
Puritanism,  though  it  had  once  groaned  for  toleration,  made 
others  afterwards  groan  for  its  own  lack  of  it.  Come  we 
now  to  the  land  where  it  was  (poetically)  an  exile  for  the 
pearl  of  great  price,  the  enjoyment  of  an  unmolested  con- 
science. Did  it  there  display  no  anxiety  to  molest  the  con- 
sciences of  others  ?     Let  us  see. 

And  first  of  all  Master  Cotton,  whom  thy  contempora- 
ries esteem  so ''  famous,''^  I  call  thee  upon  the  stand.  Hear 
his  *'  awful  words,"  as  Shepard  truly  characterizes  them ; 
though  he  quotes  them  in  his  **  Eye-Salve,"  merely  to  star- 
tle his  readers  with  Cotton's  formidable  name.  "  It  waa 
toleration  that  made  the  world  anti-christian,  and  the 
Church  never  took  hurt  by  the  punishment  of  heretics.'' 
Again :  "The  Lord  keep  us  from,  being  bewitched  with 
the  whore's  cup,  lest  while  we  seem  to  detest  and  reject  her 
with  open  face  of  profession,  we  do  not  bring  her  in  by  a 
back  door  of  toleration,  and  so  come  at  last  to  drink  deeply 
in  the  cup  of  the  J^ord's  wrath,  and  be  filled  with  the  cup  of 
her  plagues."t 

Shepard  was  a  worthy  pupil  of  Master  Cotton  ;  for  he 
goes  if  possible  a  step  beyond  him,  and  ascribes  toleration 
to  the  Father  of  Lies,  in  propriSi  person^.  "  'Tis  Satan's 
policy/'  says  he,  **  to  plead  for  an  indefinite  and  boundless 
toleration;  as  Chemnitius  excellently  shows  from  those 
words,  Mark  i.  24,  '  Let  us  alone.'  He  calls  it  diaholica 
machinatio  in  conciliationibus  rcligionum  ;  i.  e.  Christ  may 
have  his  kingdom,  if  he  will  let  Satan  alone  with  his,  and 
so  both  of  them  live  lovingly  and  quietly  together. "t     So 

*  "  A  glory  to  both  Englands"  says  Hubbard.  N. E.  p.  553. — Puri- 
tans have  never  been  niggardly  in  their  praises  of  on9  another. 

\  Bloody  Tenent  washed  &c.,  pp.  132, 192. — In  his  tract  against 
Hendon's  animadversions,  he  calls  toleration  "  a  more  filthy  harlot  than 
waa  Helena." — Tract,  1656, p.  5. 

t  Eye-Salve,  an  Election  Sermon  in  1672,  p.  14. 
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Sbepard  not  only  asserts  his  doctrine,  but  willi  the  help  nf 
the  proround  Chcninitius  estnblishes  it,  with  due  vxcgttical 
proprieiy.  My  readers  may  perhaps  wiah  to  know  whether 
this  is  the  same  "  good  hati^r  "  or  pcreccuiion,  who  suit)  ibftt 
Bishop  Laud,  (not  yet  Archbiahup,)  when  rebuking  huo,  . 
"shook  as  if  he  had  been  hauuled  nilh  an  ague  fit,  Miit, 
I  in  his  apprehension,  by  rcasoN  of  his  extreme  malice  and 
secret  venom."  For  the  credit  of  human  ualure,  I  am 
enabled  lo  say,  nol  ttactii/.  However,  he  was  his  son,  and 
"  distiDguished  for  his  erudition,  prudence,  modesty,  and 
■ntegrily."*  Eliot  calls  the  Eye-salve  sermon,  at  the  el«c* 
tion  for  Governor,  tkc,  "  a  constellation  of  wisdom,  learn* 
iog,  and  faithrulaes3."f  Had  Eliot  lived  in  1672,  he  couid 
hardly  have  pitched  his  eulogy  upon  a  higher  key ;  And  I 
hope  this  iviil  be  remembered,  in  connexion  with  other  quo 
UtioDB  from  his  Dictionary — thou  for  example  which  reltU 
to  Hauduit  and  Wm.  Bollan. 

We  see  how  fearless  Shepard  was  in  1C72.  That  period 
must  have  been  a  famous  one  :  the  manllc  of  Endicott,  per* 
haps,  fgrmed  one  of  its  venerated  relics.  The  very  year 
succeeding  heard  a«  loud  thunder  against  this  luckless  sub- 
ject of  toleration.  "I  look  upon  loleralion,"  says  President 
Oakes  of  Harvard  University,  (and  that  gentleman,  when  a 
minister,  is  considered  ex  officio  the  Congregational  bishop 
of  Massachusetts,)  "1  look  upon  toleration,  as  the  iirst-bora 
of  all  abominations."  This  too  was  said  in  an  Election 
aermon ;  and  as  that,  according  to  Belknap,  "may  gene- 
rally be  accounted  the  echo  of  the  public  voice,"  it  is  the 
imanimoua  dictum  of  a  Puritan  community. j: 

Of  all  Puritan  classics,  however,  on  the  subject  of  tole- 
ration, Mr.  Ward,  the  author  of  the  "  Simple  Cobbler  of 
Aggawam,"  [Ipswich,]  bears  away  the  palm.     He  makes  it 

*  Allen's  Dicl.  p.  690.  I  Eliot's  Did.  p  426. 

t  Farmer'!  Belknap,  i.  45. 
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SO  ineffably  revolutionary,  that  it  empties  on  earth  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  overturns  the  Throne  itself 
of  the  Absolute  Supreme.  Speaking  in  one  place  of  a  shoal 
of  sects,  which  toleration  would  disenthral,  he  describes  it 
as,  "  In  a  word,  room  for  hell  above  ground.''  In  another 
he  says,  in  a  figure  I  never  saw  paralleled,  **  To  authorise 
an  untruth  by  a  toleration  of  State,  is  to  build  a  sconce 
against  the  walls  of  heaven,  to  batter  God  out  of  his  chair."* 

I  will  give  but  one  quotation  more,  and  that  shall  be 
from  Hubbard,  the  historian,  to  show  how  the  Puritans 
abated  their  intolerance,  by  the  most  studied  gradations- 
conforming  it  carefully  to  those  times,  when,  as  Justice 
Story  has  told  us,  persecution  became  less  frequent  because 
it  was  less  safe.  ''  And  indeed,''  says  he,  '*  let  the  experi- 
ence of  all  reformed  churches  be  consulted  withal,  and  it 
will  appear  that  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  Church  will 
not  be  avoided,  by  all  the  determination,  advice,  and  counsel, 
of  synods  or  other  messengers  of  churches,  unless  they  be  a 
Uttie  acuatedi  by  the  civil  authority.  All  men  are  naturally 
so  wedded  to  their  own  apprehensions,  that  unless  there  be 
a  coercive  power  to  restrain,  the  order  and  rule  of  the 
Gospel  will  not  be  attended."! 

And  these  arc  the  men,  who  thought  Archbishop  Laud 
''  the  chief  of  sinners,"  because,  esteeming  themselves  too 
fondly  **  wedded  to  their  own  apprehensions,"  he  employed 
some  of  their  own  beloved  "  coercive  power,"  and  **  acu- 
ated"  church  discipline  ''a  little"  by  the  civil  authority, 
that  they  might  attend  to  what  he,  as  their  spiritual  guide, 
deemed  the  Gospel's  order  and  rule !     These  are  the  men, 

•  Simple  Cobbler,  new  Edit.,  pp.  6,  11.  The  first  edit,  dates  from 
1C47. 

t  Many  may  suppose  thin  a  mistake  for  actuated,  bat  I  am  right: 
and  so  is  Habbard.  *'  Acuated"  means  made  gharp  at  a  needle.  And 
that  is  what  Hubbard  wished  to  say.     Only  he  put  in  a  salvo — **  a  little." 

t  New  England,  p.  551. 
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who,  without  the  slightest  hesitancy,  could  ascribe  "ex- 
treme malice  and  secret  venom  "  to  one,  who  was  bound  bf 
OBtli  to  maintain  uniformity,  aitd  therefore  declined  permit- 
ting them  to  roam  about  the  land,  lawlesa  aa  the  wind,  and 
to  mildew  Church  and  State  ad  libitum  with  their  blaiita  of 
vain  doctrine  !  These  are  the  meo,  who,  or  whose  TatherB, 
had  brought  Laud  to  the  block,  because  he  was  as  imprac- 
ticable as  they  ihemsclveE  were  !  Laud  would  not  listen  to 
the  remonstrances  of  his  enemies  :  they  even  surpnmcd  him ; 
for  they  would  not  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends. 
Their  best  friends  in  England  remonstrated  with  tiitm,  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  Baptists  and  Clua- 
kers.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  "  O  the  sweetness  of 
supremacy,"  says  old  Puller,  "  though  in  never  so  small  a 
circuit  !"■  "  Intolerant  principles  were  so  deeply  implanted 
in  the  inhabitants  of  New  England,  that  all  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate them,  at  thia  period,  proved  ineffectual. "t 

Such  were  the  men.vho  denounced  the  intolerance  of 
the  Church  of  England.^  But  a  few  years  previous,  and 
you  would  have  thought  them  (in  words  that  is,)  the  most 
diflinterested  champions  for  liberty  of  conscience  the  world 
ever  saw.  Toleration  !  oh  it  was  their  favorite  and  ever  un- 
worn theme,  when  they  wanted  to  inflict  their  "  levellisme"^ 
in  Church  and  Stale  upon  an  audience  in  a  cathedral,  whose 
revenues  they  might  spoil  aa  lawfully  aa  Israelites  could 
Egyptians. 

But,  one  was  now  approaching,  who  would  make  it  a 
tbeme  even  for  the  "  Meeting-House,"  and  commend  it  to 

•  Fuller's  Ch.  His(.  iii.  141. 

I  Hannah  Adams'  New  England,  p.  117.     Wynne's  America,  i.91. 

t  Well  did  RogFr  Williams  remind  Uirm  of  tbia.  "  YonraelveB  pre- 
tmd  litkcrtie  of  conscience  ;  but  alas,  it  is  but  aelfe,  the  great  God  sellr, 
oclf  to  TouKlTea."  Msm-  H.  Coll.  Isi  Srr.  i  381.— Knoirles'B  R 
WilUtms,  p.  399. 

}  S«  ihs  cipreative  leno  in  Huichinson's  Collect,  pp.  300,  301. 
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their  own  ears  in  such  piercing  words,  that  like  some  of  old, 
(Luke  iv.  28,29,)  who  professed  greater /)tfrt7y  than -others, 
not  a  few  '*  were  filled  with  wrath,  and  rose  up  and  thrust 
him  out  of  the  city."  **  He,  passing  through  the  midst  of 
them,  went  his  way" — was  not  to  he  found,  when  a  warrant 
was  issued  to  arrest  him— or  Witch-hill,  or  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Tri-mountain,  might  have  told  a  tale^  to  make  the 
rest  of  St.  Luke's  language  applicable — **  cast  him  down 
headlong." 

I  cannot  attempt  a  full  sketch  of  the  far-famed  Roger 
Williams.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  devoted  many  pages  to  him, 
and  calls  him  "  the  apostle  of  intellectual  liberty  ;"*  while 
professor  Knowles  has  written  his  memoirs,  with  pains-taking 
zeal  and  some  fortitude,  in  a  duodecimo  of  389  pages,  with 
an  appendix  of  nearly  fifly  more.  Mr.  Knowles*  book  is 
well  worthy  perusal,  by  all  who  want  the  Baptist  version  of 
those  vituperations,  both  legislative  and  ecclesiastical,  written 
and  spoken,  ancient  and  modern,  with  which  the  Puritans 
and  their  champions  have  assailed  the  respectable,  and  now 
very  extensive  denomination,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
And  I  have  no  very  distressing  doubts,  whether  many  of  the 
Baptists  themselves  would  not  think  that  Mr.  Choules  might 
spend  his  time  more  profitably,  in  reading  some,  at  least,  of 
the  pages  of  his  brother  Knowles,  than  in  revising  and  per- 
petuating those  of  Daniel  Neal. 

Williams  began  life  with,  if  possible,  more  thorough 
Puritanism  than  his  brethren.  But,  coupled  with  their  at^ 
tachment  to  their  customary  dogmas  in  theology,  he  cher- 
ished some  sentiments  which  augured  unfavorably  to  their 
permanent  ascendency  and  prolonged  intolerance.  He  waa 
suspicious,  e.  g.  of  certain  meetings  of  the  ministers ;  *'  fear- 

*  How  can  Puritan  writers  wonder,  that  Ap.  Land's  treatment  of 
Puritans  should  read  as  it  does  to  Churchmen,  when  an  author  like  J.  Q. 
Adams  calls  Roger  Williams  a  revolutionist,  and  the  setter  up  of  a  con- 
venticle. 
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iag  tliat  th  night  grow  iu  time  to  a  presbytery  or  snper- 
iatcntJcricy,  lo  the  prejudice  of  the  churches'  Hbcriiea."* 
Presbytery,  some  how  or  other,  seems  to  be  a  fearful  thing, 
whether  to  i\  lers  or  the  ruled,  the  monarch  or  the  penple. 
King  Jame  eaded  it,  because,  said  he,  "Then,  Jock  and 
Tom  and  '  and  Dick  shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  my 
Council. "t  lioge;  "' "■ —  j---j-  [  ^^^  ^  ^  foe  to  popular 
liherty.     And  he  la  no  ipprehension  ;  particu- 

larly among    his   own  at    the  present   day. 

Even  n«w,  it  is  feareij  tneclings  of  the  minis- 

ters, meetings  which  iber  adrisc  nor  author- 

ize, may  usurp  powei  i  acceded  to  them,  and 

■way  an  iafiuence  J.'"     WiJIiams  knew, 

by  experience  prob..^.j  lies  become  as  it  were 

professionally  puBitive;  .  ppear  to  be,  or  profess 

to  be,  more  devout  than  otnera,  ure  apt  to  claim  proportioa- 
atc  iromuiiiiies.J  Perbnps  he  therefore  thought,  ihey  should 
not  associate  in  business  conclave,  but  as  representing  con- 
gregations, and  should  allow  a  neutralizing  mixture  of  the 
more  democratic  laity.  But  he  was  not  jealous  of  cumula- 
tiTe  power  in  ecclesiastics  only,  he  was  quite  as  much  so  of 
self-eDlarging  prerogatives  in  magistrates.  These  might, 
and,  as  the  event  proves  most  mournrully,  did  become  law* 
givers  for  a  religious  dispensation.  And  here,  no  doubt, 
was  the  core  of  his  gangreuous  .heresy.  The  fathers  of  New 
England   hated  the  union  of  Church   and  Stale,  most  de- 

■"  See  Nole  111. 

•  Knowlei,  p.  5G.  t  Fnlier'a  Ch.  Hki.  iii.  188. 

1  No  wonder  ihnt  Collon  Hilher,  who  would  have  made  a  lolerable 
pope,  said  he  bad  a  windmill  in  his  head.— Magnolia,  ii.  430. — There 
were  far  worse  tinnrrt  in  New  England  than  Roger,  whoae  nam™ 
Hallier  coald  not  wrile,  ai  bemya,  "  wilh  anjr  blots  npon  ihem." — Mig- 
■klia,  i.  391. — Bur  Roger  was  a  An-ed'c  of  the  tiim  magnitude,  and  a 
Patilui  could  no  aoaiier  forget  lo  blt»  bun,  than  would  the  Inquuition. 
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voutly,  on  their  natal  soil.     But  they  efTectually  reversed  the 
adage  of  Horace,  that  those — 


"  who  through  the  venturous  ocean  range, 

Not  their  own  passions,  but  the  climate  change.** 

They  felt  their  minds  "  new-opened,"  by  the  stirring  and 
cleansing  winds  of  this  busiest  of  atmospheres;  and  found 
that  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  if  it  might  **  acuate" 
Church-law  a  little  for  themselves,  could  prevent,  as  Hub- 
bard coolly  tells  us,  disorder  and  confusion. 

But  R(^er  Williams  would  not  give  place  to  this  doc- 
trine by  subjection  :  no,  not  for  an  hour.  Suum  cuigue  was 
his  uncompromising  motto :  Pirritan  frowns,  menaces,  an- 
athemas,*  and  *'  bloody  tenets,'^  to  the  contrary  notwitli- 
standing.  The  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  of- 
fences of  mere  opinions,  was  his  stern  position  ;  and  would 
have  been  to  this  day,  though  an  ex-president  of  these 
States,  ^who  can  see  no  sin  in  disturbing  our  southern 
brethren  to  the  utmost,  should  pronounce  him  revolutionary 
and  seditious.t  lie  is  represented  as  a  truly  mild  and  inof- 
fensive man,  conciliatory,  forgiving,  and  liberal ;  but  im- 
practicable as  an  oak  under  forceful  tutoring,  and  bold  as  a 
lion,  to  look  into  the  very  face  and  eyes  of  indignant  and 
conspiring  opposition.  But  he  was  unsustained.;  though 
loved  an^^honored  almost  to  veneration,  by  a  flock  of  which 
he  was  the  pastor.  He  flies  for  a  time  to  Plymouth  ;  afler 
a  while  returns,  is  welcomed  by  his  intimates  with  eager  and 
fond  solicitude,  is  harassed  by  his  former  foes,  and  at  length 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  banishment,  from  a  storm  whose 
"  floods"  would  have  "  cruelly  drowned"  him. 

Yet,  testifies  Mr.  Knowles,  (p.  75)  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 

•  Hubbard  says  his  understanding  was  fijr-blown  ! — New  England, 
p.  189. 

t  Sec  Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams'  Historical  Discourse,  pp.  25-30. — Bosrop, 
1843. 
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allugelher  loilhout  rebuke,  "  He  was  liot  accused  white  »t 
riyinoutli,  or  at  Sulcin,  of  any  deviatiun  from  the  esuUi»faed 
piiiciples  ofibe  churches  cm  ptiiiilB  uf  faith,  mucli  leaa  was 
ihcre  any  impeachment  of  his  moral  character."'  He  whu 
tvns  "  Ilia  Eminence,"  beyond  any  titled  cardinal,  (Master 
C'otUiii,)  thoroughly  diardished  him,  as  we  cun  with  infinite 
ea.tc  imagine.     Colli       '  '  bini,  (O  rememher  it,  ye 

ri n I i- monarchical  An  I)  as  guilty  of  leso-majcs- 

ty  ;  thai    terrible  cr  he   emperors    of   Rome. 

Cotton   instigated  H  ,  in  whose  bosoms  pity 

lingered ;  and  the  (i  8  was  inevitable.     Nay, 

morL',  the  tyrannical  tiled  him  was  vindicated, 

aiid  doubtless  by  Cot  giu-Jesuitical  logic,  "  not 

as  a  punishment  for  <  a  restraint  on  freedom  uf 

conscience."t  "• 

His  departure  from  Salem  "  in  secrecy  and  haste"  in  the 
dead  of  winter ;  his  private  letter  that  Winthrop  ventured  at 
his  own  peril  to  address  him  ;  his  temporary  sojourn  at  Sec- 
korik ;  his  warning  from  the  governor  of  Plymouth  to  re- 
move to  a  greater  distance  ;  his  voyage  in  a  canoe  ;  liis  not 
knowing  "  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean  ;"  his  entertainment 
by  savages  less  harsh  than  his  Christian  brethren;  the  soli- 
tary piece  of 'gold  which  a  "  gre.tt  and  pious  soul"  put  into 
the  hands  of  his  poor  wife — his  wants,  his  perils,  his  suflcr- 
ings,  his  perseverance,  and  his  patience  ;  his  steady  piety, 
and  freedom  from  the  revenge  of  angry  and  abusive  mur- 
murs, though  his  sentence  of  banishment  never  was  revoked  ; 
his  paying  Massachusetts  good  for  evil,  by  defending  her 
against  the  Indians,}  though  Massachusetts  repaid  him  evil 
'"  See  Nole  112. 

•  "  Hia  o]iirnoiu  were  hie  only  crimeB." — Sparks'  Am.  liiog.  'ii  ecr 
IV.  .'i5 — Yel  we  ate   aseuii-J   Ihe   I'uriUns  never  penKCUieJ   o]iimoiis ' 

t   linncrofl,).  l.p.374,  377. 

I  See  Vetplaiick's  Discourws,  jip.  39,  91),  ami  Ills  auiliorilies.  Also 
Mass.  UiBl;  Coll.  SJoer.ii,  177. 
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for  good — hardly  granting  him  a  bare  passage  through  her 
territory,  on  his  way  home  from  England — refusing  pass- 
ports to  his  people,  which  she  granted  to  every  body  else — 
refusing  to  sell  him  powder  for  the  defence  of  his  life,  in  a 
"  most  bloody  and  massacring  time,"  though  she  could  butf 
powder  herself,  and  not  pay  for  it ''  for  divers  years"* — these 
numerous  and  diversified  particulars  form,  all  together,  such 
a  striking,  and,  as  the  term  goes,  romantic  assemblage,  aa 
might  "  point"  more  "  morals,"  and  "  adorn"  more  "  tales/' 
than  a  thousand  and  one  wild  fictions.  But  I  cannot  dwell 
upon  them,  further  than  to  refer  to  the  authorities  already 
mentioned — to  his  long  pathetic  letter  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  first  series  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Co]lections,t  and  to  quote 
the  following  verses,  descriptive  of  his  condition  at  Prov- 
idence, from  Hopkins*  History  of  that  ancient  town.|  Little 
as  any  fastidious  reader  may  commend  their  poetry,  it  must 
be  a  dull  heart  which  cannot  be  awakened  by  them  to  salu- 
tary sympathies.     The  verses  were  written  in  1765. 

Nor  house,  nor  hut,  or  fniitfiil  field. 

Nor  lowing  herd,  nor  bleating  flock. 
Or  garden  that  might  comfort  yield. 

No  cheerful  early-crowing  cock. 
No  orchard  yielding  pleasant  fmit. 

Or  laboring  oz,  or  useful  plough, 
Nor  neighing  steed,  or  browsing  goat. 

Or  grunting  swine,  or  foodful  cow. 
No  friend  to  help,  no  neighbor  nigh. 

Nor  healing  medicine  to  restore  ; 
No  mother's  hand  to  close  the  eye, 

Alone,  forlorn,  and  most  extremely  poor. 

Puritanism  has  complained,  most  sorely,  of  the  rocks  of 
collision  <^  which  it  was  destined  to  encounter  on  English 

•  Hutchinson's  Colled,  pp.  277,  8.— Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  466.— 
Felt's  Salem,  p.  89. — Savage's  Winthrop.  ii.  311. 
t  Also  Knowles's  R.  Williams,  p.  393,  Sec. 
X  See  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d  ser.  ix.  171. 
^  Cowper's  Odyssey,  zii.  72. 
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territory.         ] 

;aIosl  many  a  rock  on  terrible,  did  it  dash  of^ 

fenders  uptm  i 

is  own.     Such  were  some  uf  the  penalties  to 

which,  in  the  da;  of  its  power,  it  duomed  un  "  apostle  of 

intellectual  liberty."     And  such,  then,  under  its  most  tin- 

frieudly  auspices,  was  the  formal,  and,  one  might  almo^ 

say,  tragic  beginning  of  the  deoumiaation  of  Baptists  in  our 

count  ty. 

Roger  Williams  ia                         i 

n,  to  whom  they  look 

up   with   tiliol  Tenen                           I 

iVilliams  was  not  like 

John  Smith  of  Amste                              i 

itist ;  that  is,  a  baptixer 

of  his  own  self.*     He 

by  Mr.  Ezekid  Holli- 

mau,  an   unbaptized 

ing  to  Baptist  theory. 

and  "  a  mean  fellow,"                           ' 

'uritan  luinala  ;t  where- 

upon  he  took  upon  h                         i 

■rogatirc  of  immersing 

Hollinian,  anc 

1  some  ttj 

his.  nsMr.  Knowlesin- 

forms  U9,  was  the  foundatiou  of  "  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  America,  and  the  second,  as  it  ia  stated,  in  the  British 
empire."}  However,  in  after  life,  though  he  had  some  rough 
words  with  the  Cluakers,<^  Mr.  Williams  seems  to  have 
grown  almost  a  Quaker  himself,  in  his  notions  of  sacra- 
mental ceremonies ;  for  he  would  not  celebrate  the  Com- 
munion, nor  unite  in  it  when  celebrated  by  his  brethren. ||  "' 
Still,  notwithstanding  his  equivocal  beginning  ^  and  his 
stray  conclusion,  the  Baptists  look  up  to  him,  as,  in  this 
country,  their  "  Father  of  the  Faithful";  and  trace  in  him, 
and  through  him,  the  origin,  rise,  and  permanent  establish- 

">  See  Noie  113, 

•  DaviB'8  Morton,  151,  Nole, 

t  See  Hubbard's  New  England,  p.  338. 

t  KnowleR-9  Memoir,  pp.  165,166. 

4  Savage's  Winthrop.i.  41,43.     Nole.        H  Knowin,  p.  3BB. 

n  Equivocal,  even  on  Ihr  theory  of  lay-bRplinn.  Far  how  could  Mr. 
Holliman,  who,  according  lo  BBptiel  noiiona.  iraa  not  baptized  himself, 
adminieict  bapiiam  lo  another  in  ihe  same  predicamenl  I  Baptism,  even 
if  ItjTnen  may  ailininlster  it,  musi  be  perfonned  by  •ome  one  who  has  re- 
ceived it  bimaeir 
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meDt  of  their  persuasion,  to  oppressing,  persecuting,  and 
banishing  Puritans. 

Now  as  all  familiar  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
New  Blngland  are  bound  to  be  aware  of  this,  I  would  fain 
ask  Mr.  Choules,  (not  yet  having  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine, in  detail,  his  edition  of  Neal,)  whether  he  has  added 
a  new  chapter  to  his  author  by  adoption,  so  as  to  illustrate 
this  crowning  fact  in  the  history  of  his  own  denomination  ? 
And  to  this  question,  I  would  most  respectfully  add  another  to 
Mr.  Knowles,*  viz.,  How  a  man  so  sensible  and  independent 
as  his  bearing  marks  him,  can  speak  so  openly  of  Williams' 
manifold  sufferings,  and  then  (for  thus  it  looks,)  shrinking 
from  the  decree  of  reprobation  assigned  all  plain  questioners 
of  Puritan  sanctity,  soften  and  varnish  Puritan  harshness, 
under  the  plea  that  it  was  the  result  of  undoubted  5in- 
eerity  7i 

If  Puritanism  can  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  Baptist 
editors,  and  Baptist  extenuators,  because  of  its  genuine  sin- 
cerity, I  must  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  the  same  privilege 
will  ere  long  be  extended  to  Ap.  Laud.  I  am  quite  sure, 
that  a  perusal  of  the  history  of  Endicott's  administration}: 
would  prepare  such  gentlemen  to  find  very  many  fewer  loca 
vexata,  to  be  unravelled  in  the  life  of  the  Archbishop,  than 
now  they  are  inclined  to  imagine.  Nay,  if  they  will  add  to 
sympathy  with  their  own  brethren,  during  that  "  reign  of 
terror,"  a  sympathy  with  their  fellow-sufferers  the  Quakers, 
I  should  almost  be  afraid,  that  when  they  afterwards  came  to 

*  I  did  not  know,  when  this  was  ¥rritten,  that  Prof.  Knowles  was 
dead. 

t  Gammell,  p.  55,  seems  inclined  to  make  the  same  mistake. — The 
Hon.  Mr.  Gray  also ;  who  would,  I  fear,  deny  the  same  excuse  to  Ap. 
Land,  cum  totit  virihu$.     See  Moss.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  Series,  viii.  198. 

X  "  The  New  England  churches,"  says  Daniel  Neal  himself, "  would 
neither  suffer  the  Baptists  to  live  quietly  in  their  communion,  nor  separate 
peaceably  from  it." — New  England,  i.  385. 


Laud's  )y  passage  to  his  grave,  their  eyes  might  nunft- 

en  with  a  war,  and  iheir  hearts  allow,  that  through  the  gate 
of  deaih  he  had  gone  lo  a  joyful  resurrection.  For  eurdy, 
if  there  be  any  virtue  io  this  plea  of  Bincerity,  it  forma  all 
the  apology  the  history  of  tlie  Archbishop  can  ever  want ; 
since  even  Mr.  Bancroft  admits  his  honesty,  ss  has  been  ob- 


served before,"'  ant"  "" 
that  he  waa  no  Papi 
and  Short  effectuall; 
blunt,  strait'fortrard 
of  this  martyr  lo  the 
mies.f   It  waahis  ii 
and  double  dealing 
Popish  or  Protestant, 
hasiy  language,  in  th 
reviler  like  the  Mathers 


mbered  to  his  honor  t) 
doubt,  as  Messrs.  Grant 
the  former  in  particular, 
prominent  characteristic 
ige  of  his  Puritan  ene- 
rks  and  trickery,  evasion 
i«,  of  all  sorts,  whether 
lint  utter  such  ahatp  and 
bis  reviler,  Shepard,  (■ 
eiigious  diary,)  and  threw  tl>e 


warm  blood  of  an  open  heart  into  his  face.  It  was  not 
"  extreme  malice  and  secret  venom,"  which  made  his  coun- 
tenance flush  so  ruddiiy.  He  charged  Shepatd,  as  Shepard's 
own  confession  shows,  "  to  deal  plainly  with  him";  and 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cheats  and  e<]ui vocations  which 
had  been  palmed  off  upon  him.f  The  recollection  of  these 
made  him  blush,  perhaps,  for  shame,  and  grow  red  with  in- 
dignation. Cold-blooded  malice,  and  venom  nursed  in  a 
malignant  heart,  would  have  made  him  turn  pale  ;  or  try  to 
lure  a  victim  within  its  toils  by  slow  and  infernal  arts.  I 
honor  Laud  all  the  more  for  his  quickness,  his  demand  of 
honesty,  and  his  warmth  glowing  from  his  very  features. 
'"  SeeNoialM. 

•  Gram'*  Eng.  Ch.  ii.  330.    Note. 

i  GitLiiVt  Eng.  Ch,  ii.  239-334    .Sbort'i  Hi«t.  ii   129-135. 
1  8«wel  giTFs  DS  >  apecimen.     Tbrf  woald  have  "  totiaecD-pipei, 
btcad  and  cheew.  and  cold  meat,"  on  a  table  at  tbcir  meclingi ;  and  if 
the  offiecn  oune  in  upon  ibem,  would  bU  lo  Boioking  and  eating  with 
'  all  ibeir  nii|hi— Scwel'a  fjualien,  p.  473. 
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But  who  would  not  think  it  a  well  nigh  desperate  business, 
to  demand  allowance  for  Laud's  firm  devotion  to  what  he 
sincerely  "  believed  a  solemn  duty  to  God,"  viz., "  to  employ 
force  if  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  false  doctrines"  t 
Who  would  not  call  it  folly,  to  ask  for  a  charitable  construc- 
tion of  his  conduct  in  this  "suppression,"  because  he 
thought,  as  with  the  Puritan  he  most  sincerely  did,  "  that 
he  who  permitted  error  to  be  believed  and  preached,  was 
chargeable  with  a  participation  in  the  guilt  ?"*  And  yet, 
says  Mr.  Knowles  of  the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams, 
*'  We  ought  to  rejoice  that  we  can  ascribe  it  to  a  sincere^ 
though  misdirected  desire,  to  uphold  the  Church  and  ad- 
vance the  honor  of  God.  Were  these  excellent  men  now 
alive,  they  would  be  foremost  in  lamenting  their  own  error."t 
And  do  you  verily  believe  so,  my  good  Baptist  neighbor  1 
Then  read  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  before  the 
celebrated  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  at  so  late  a 
date  as  A.  D.  1843 ;  and  I  will  pause  for  your  reply. 

Ah,  this  argument  about  sincerity  is  a  two-edged  sword : 
it  must  be  handled  warily.  Sincerity  !  Cromwell  boasted 
of  it,  and  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  glories  in  it 
Glad  enough  would  Prince  Metternich  be  to  find  it  an 
excuse  for  anti-republican  transgressions:  he  could  then 
forge,  most  honorably,  <  a  fresh  '*  Holy  Alliance,"  which 
would  dismember  the  United  States  by  a  rule  well  known 
in  Poland.  Sincerity !  it  is  the  first  of  all  hobbies  to  the 
usurper,  the  despot,}  the  radical,  the  infidel,  the  atheist. 
Abner  Kneeland,  in  his  infamous  paper,  avowed  the  firm 
determination  of  many  on  Puritan  soil,  (! !)  not  to  bow, 

*  Compare  Knowles,  p.  76,  for  the  qaoted  words. 

t  Knowles,  p.  80. 

I  Cardinal  Richelieu  died  with  "  a  solemn  protestation,  appealing  to 
the  last  Judge  of  roan,  who  was  about  to  pronounce  his  sentence,  that  he 
never  proposed  any  thing  but  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the  state." — 
lyisraeli's  Curios,  of  Lit.  iii.  334.    Boston,  1833. 


nerer  tc  '  the  knee,  to  a  spiritual  Divintlj.*  Adrott  the 
sanction  linceriiy,  and  you  ate  an  tditor  of  hin  liliiafihe- 
mous  resolvi:  to — as  far  as  in  him  lay — annihilate  the  war- 
ship of  a  G<  >d.  Admit  it,  and  what  ampler  apology  would 
the  Gove  r  of  Plymouth  need  for  his  "  extreme  tnaliM 
and  secret  venom,"  who,  snys  Sewel,  "  did  not  «ick  to  say, 
that  in  Kit  eoiui  -      -      -        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  people  (hat 

deserved  to  t  leir  wives  and  children, 

their  houses  ai  '  or  mercy. "f     Admit  il, 

and  Muretus,  i  nuvncre  of  St.  Bartholo- 

mew in  1572,  w  [  worthier  than  a  brazen 

front  to  fortify  hii  teed  not  then  have  "per^ 

ished  in  agony  and  iaihcrinc  de  Medici,  pa- 

Iriaf  communis  Er  I  of  years  and  iniquities, 

un honored  and  unmi 

There  probably  never  were  sineertr  devotees,  thin  the 
professors  of  two  apparently  most  opposite  creeds;  one  of 
whom  brought  Serveius  %  to  the  Blake,  and  the  other  dagger- 
ed Henry  IV.  of  France. 

And  then,  after  all,  what  makes  Mr.  Knowles' plea  the 
more  mal-apropos,  il  is  as  stale  as  it  is  unserviceable.  It  is 
the  very  plea  of  the  Puritans  themselves,  which  South  ridi- 
culed nearly  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  he  never  would  have 
ridiculed  that  which  his  hearers  did  not  know  as  familiarly 
as  he  himself  did.  I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  for  quoting 
South,  and  bringing  this  part  of  my  sutiject  to  a  close.  "But 
still  conscience,  conscience,  is  pleaded  as  a  covering  for  all 
enormities,  an  answer  to  all  questions  and  accusations.  Ask 
them  what  made  them  lighl  against,  imprison,  and  murder 

•  See  S.  D.  Parker's  argumcnl  nl  Kneol.md'H  irlal  in  BoBIon.  Il  is 
valuable  boih  for  iiB  rea Boning  and  iis  Buihoriiiea.  Mr  P.  iaa  son  ofihe 
lile  Biehop  Parkri, 

t  Hiat.  QuBkrni,  p.  Q34.  t  Brilish  Critic,  xvii.  73. 

I)  Il  is  amiuing  lo  tee  Mr.  Benr did  cluiming  ihis  herelic  as  ■  BapiiM  ; 
and  aUo  Imding  plsni]'  of  Blpluts  among  (he  Sociaiani  of  Poland  '. — lUa- 
tory.  i.  179.  ISO.  186. 
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their  lawful  sovereign  ?  Why,  conscience.  What  made  them 
extirpate  the  government,  and  pocket  the  revenue  of  the 
Church  ?  Conscience.  What  made  them  perjure  themselves 
with  contrary  oaths  t  what  makes  swearing  a  sin,  and  for- 
swearing to  be  none  ?  what  made  them  lay  hold  on  God's 
promises  and  break  their  own  ?  Conscience.  What  made 
them  sequester,  persecute,  and  undo  their  brethren,  rape  their 
estates,  ruin  their  families,  get  into  their  places,  and  then 
say  they  only  robbed  the  Egyptians?  Why,  still,  this  large 
capacious  thing,  their  conscience.***  And  to  carry  out  the  que- 
ries, with  reference  to  New  England  and  the  Baptists,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Benedict — What  made  them  fasten  their 
eyes  so  eagerly  upon  **  the  goods  of  dissenters,"  and  so  in- 
flexibly rigorous  *'  in  enforcing  their  taxing  laws,"  that  they 
could  demand  eightpence  from  a  poor  female,  for  the  suj^ 
port  of  a  minister  whose  doctrine  she  did  not  acknowledge, 
and  let  her  languish  in  prison  "  almost  a  year"  because  she 
refused  payment  ?t  And  I  suppose  the  answer  must  be,  as 
ready  and  as  effectual  as  ever,  **  Conscience." 

Messrs.  Choules  and  Knowles,  I  commend  this  answer  to 
your  choicest  meditations.  **  Were  these  excellent  men  now 
alive,  they  would  be  foremost"  in  resorting  to  youi  patron- 
age, in  vindication  of  their  persecutions  of  your  own  ecclesi- 
astical forefathers,  and  would  take  shelter  behind  your  names 
aa  the  4Bgis  of  their  protection.| 

»  Sooth's  SermoM,  Oxford,  1823,  iii.  439. 

t  Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  269,  270. 

t  In  these  remarks  aboat  sincerity,  I  am  by  no  means  aiming  at 
Messrs.  C.  and  K.  personally,  bat  at  the  Puritan  doctrine  concerning 
the  sufficiency  of  eineerity.  This  is  an  old  notion,  and  was  rebuked, 
not  by  South  only,  but  others ;  e.  g.  by  W.  Parker,  in  his  examination 
of  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  which  he  published  in 
1651.  Thus,  on  p.  195,  Parker  says, "  Whereas  you  imply,  *  That  bare 
sincerity  will  carry  out  the  Saints,  though  they  remain  imperfect  in  their 
obedience,  all  their  life  long  f  itiaa,  great  mistake,  for  the  Lord  recpiirsa 
growth  answerable  unto  the  grace,  means,  and  space  ofiered  unto  men, 

14 
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I  wi         se  this  letter  with  an  important  liislorical  d 
lion,  whioB    as  it  can  be  made  more  easily  by  a  refereuc*  lo 
Baptist  sot    irilies  than  any  others,  may  as  wtll  be  iuBen«d 
here  as  *»'    where. 

Mr.  ]  rt  Walsh,  Jr.,  in  his  "Appcul  from  the  judgmeaU 
of  Great  tain,"  is  so  over-anxious  to  ninke  out  a  slroiig 
case  f<nr  Du  c  count  of  the  indictmenl, 

that  be  anfftr*  s  Pc^isli  brethren  by  the 

Purita:iS  to  «a,"  and  says  expressly  : 

"  The  reli  New  Eufjlaud  l>efore  the 

expiratioi  ry.     Not  an  instaucA  islo 

be  found,  m  ner  :  ,  of  sanguinary  t»  vexa- 

tious peneontio  pinionur  worship."* 

NowHr.Brou  Lord  Brougham,  had  said 

inhiB"CWonialPoliL  .y  Mr.  Walsh,  thai  "long 

afler  the  mother  country  had  relinquished  former  the  acta 
of  persecution,  they  found  votaries  in  the  constituted  aulbwi- 
ties  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  Northtm  States,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  afforded  the  disgraceful  example  ofthat 
spiritual  tyranny,  from  which  their  territories  had  originally 
served  as  an  asylum."  This  Mr.  W.  endeavors  indignantly 
to  rebut ;  with  how  much  success,  the  historian  of  the  Bap- 
tists can  answer  more  expressively,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
person,  though  Churchmen,  Quakers,  &.c.,  might  all  have 
■omething  to  contribute  towards  the  emphasis  of  his  reply. 

even  of  (Ii(m  vho  aie  aincere  already." — Tliia  aatbariij  will  aaUafy  bU 
who  ihink  Dr.  Soulhrna;  be  prejudiced  about  the  mattei. 

And,  now,  I  will  but  add,  that  tLe  iulelli^nl  ibeologian  will  perceive, 
in  •  inament,  the  acboal  iiom  which  nich  a  doclrioe  as  1^  mficitney  of 
•nicerily  has  come.  Itiilhe  Romiah  Church  which  teachea,  ihnl  devDUCHi 
to  tbe  Ine  failh,  and  eDmiir  to  heresy,  make  up  for  many  obliquiiiea  of 
life.  So  deTOliDD  to  Pnritaninn  condl  compoand  for  many  a  foUure  in 
other  respecls. 

•  Fan  I.  p.  Sl.~It  will  be  seen,  by  and  by,  that  in  Maiaachaletta, 
In  1700,  •  law  with  tbe  penalty  of  death  was  paaaed  againit  RomUi 
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Mr.  Walsh's  position  is,  that  New  England  never  saw  even  a 
"  vexatious  persecution"  after  A.  D.  1700.  **  Many,"  says  Mr. 
Benedict,  "  were  the  oppressions  and  privations  which  oar 
brethren  suffered  in  this  boasted  asylum  of  liberty,  until  the 
American  war"*  It  is  a  fact  that  I  can  find  no  act ''  to  exempt 
persons  commonly  called  Anabaptists  within  this  province, 
(Massachusetts)  from  being  taxed  for  and  toward  the  support 
of  [Puritan]  ministers,"  till  the  year  1728.  And  then  it  is 
found  among  the  "  Temporary  acts,"  and  special  care  is  taken 
to  let  it  last  but  a  few  years, t  even  at  that  late  day 4  True,  the 
act  was  revived,  but  always  with  a  proviso  making  it  tempo- 
rary, and  showing  that  the  Puritans  never  would,  and  never 
did  give  their  confidence  to  the  Baptists,  to  the  latest  moment 
of  their  colonial  existence. 

And  how  was  it  afterwards,  when  full  liberty  had  blessed 
themselves,  and  when  they  might  be  supposed  well  inclined 
to  bestow  it  on  others,  without  any  bitter  mixture  ?  "  The 
Baptists,  with  Mr.  Backus  at  their  head,  preferred  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Legislature,  praying  '  That  ministers  should,  tii 
future  [Mr.  B.'s  own  italics]  be  supported  by  Christ's  au- 

*  Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  381. — In  1722,  the  citizens  of  Providenee, 
R.  I.,  replied  thus  to  the  Paritan  ministers  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  tried 
to  wheedle  them  into  an  amnesty.  "  At  this  very  present,  you  are  rend- 
ing towns  in  pieces,  mining  the  people  with  innumerable  charges,  which 
make  them  decline  your  ministry,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  others  to  dissenters  of  all  denominations,  while  you  like 
wolves  pursue  ;  and  whenever  you  find  them  within  your  reach,  yon  aeixe 
upon  their  estates." — Quoted  in  Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  470. 

Here  is  most  important  testimony,  from  those  out  of  Massachusetts, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  Church  of  England  was  a 
city  of  refuge  to  those  who  fled  from  Puritan  opprenions  lotMtn  the  Bay 
State. 

t  Seven,  perhaps,  like  the  act  of  1740.  Mr.  Felt  in  his  Salem,  p. 
386,  does  not  say ;  and  I  have  not  the  "  Temporary  Acts  "  up  to  1728. 

t  Temporary  Acts,  folio,  Boston,  1742,  pp.  21,248;  and  for  the 
year  1757.  See  Benedict,  i,  443«  444.  Imprisonments,  dtc.,  happened 
notwithstanding. 
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th(»ity,  am  lot  at  all  by  aBseasmeut  and  aecuhr  force.' 
And  li^id  sliii  sinen  Ijeeii  let  alone  iit  tlieit  dUcussions,  it  is 
highly  prob  e  tlial  ihis  petition  would  Uuvu  been  rci;arde<l ; 
but  the  cl  ,  poor  men,"  (who  can  help  thinking  of  ihe 
dap  nf  M.  '  Cotton  1)  "  were  afraid  to  be  left  on  this  pro- 
CHricius  ground  ;  they  therefore  put  forth  their  cries,  legisla- 
tors heard  them  '->-■'■  j^^  condition,  and  dis- 
graceil  the  State  an  article  to  regulate 
religious  worship, 

And  no  wondi  thica  of  Maaaachusetta 

were    as  iron-bound  They  never  relaxed. f 

Roger  Williams  ne  f  the  colony  of  .Rhode 

Island,  though  it  w  lined  the  old  Confeder- 

acy, was  eiclui  i,  as  Dr.    Morac  intelli- 

gently says,  "  lor  pan  -''^  and  for  like  "  par- 

ticular reasons,"  the  Baptists  were  naraased,  in  one  way  or 
another,  till  1834,  when  the  walls  of  partition  were  at  hat 
laid  low,  and  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  after  two  centuries 
of  hampering,  was  made  aa  religiously  free  as  the  banished 
Williams  desLred  to  make  it  in  the  year  I635.|| 

One  word  as  to  the  correctnesn  of  Mr.  Brougham,  on 
other  authorities  than  my  own,  aiid  this-letter  shall  end.  Mr. 
Charles  Purdon  Cooper,  in  his  speech  for  the  Unitarians,  in 
the  case  respecting  Lady  Hewley's  foundations,  tells  us  that 
the  last  victims  of  the  act  de  hirrtUo  comburendo,  suffered 
in  16ll.t[  One  of  them,  Edward  W\ghtmin,  the  last  of 
English  sttffertrs  at  the  stake,  Mr.  Benedict  insists  on 
claiming  as  a  Baptist;  though  he  admits  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  almost  every  "  heretical  ism,  that  ever  infected  the 

•  BencdicI'R  BaplialB,  i.  381. 

t  Gongh  gives  insunces  of  violent  Quaker  peraecution,  requiring 
Toral  interirrencF,  in  1705  ind  IT34.— Guugh'a  Quakers,  iv,  56,  319. 
t  KnowWs  Williaina,  p.  19.  f  Geog.  ITOS,  p.  158. 

-|  There  wia  partial  relicffor  BaptiaU,  Itc.,  in  IBl  L— Benedici,  i.  449. 
1  Speech.  9<l  eJit.  p  35. 
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Christian  world,"  and  Fuller  declares  that  ten  were  named 
in  his  indictment*  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  about 
half  a  centurj  afler  this,  that  the  last  victims  of  Puritanism 
suffered  death ;  (much  more,  if  we  go  into  the  history  of 
witchcrafl,  which  I  am  willing  to  pass  by  :t)  and  its  san- 
guinary executions  were  finally  suspended,  only  through  fear 
of  Mr.  Greenwood's  "  profligate  tyrant,"  the  second  Charles. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  had  a  great  while  ago  repented,  sitting  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes ;  but  the  children  of  the  covenant  still 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  coercive  power  "  as  the  matter  shall 
require." 

Says  Mr.  Bozman,  in  his  esteemed  history  of  Maryland, 
(p.  197,)  and  afler  instancing  some  of  the  severities  of  the 
English  government,  **  But  it  will  surprise  the  reader,  at 
this  day,  afler  reading  these  severe  denunciations  against 
the  Puritans,  unjustifiable  indeed  upon  any  other  principle 
than  self-preservation,  and  afler  a  minute  search  through  the 
pages  of  the  best  historians  of  those  times,  when  he  finds 
considerable  difficulty  in  discovering  one  solitary  in- 
stance where  a  Puritan  was  either  burnt  as  a  heretic,  or 
hung  as  a  felon  for  his  religion."}  Alonzo  Lewis,  in  his 
laborious  history  of  Lynn,  has  in  one  short  and  quiet  sen- 
tence well  expressed  the  nature  of  the  persecutions,  suffered 
by  Puritan  ministers  from  the  Church  of  England.  They 
were  not  permitted,  he  says,  to  perform  her  services.^  That 
is,  they  would  have  performed  services  for  her,  in  their  way. 
She  chose  another,  and  her  own,  and  excluded  them :  and 

»  Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  196.    Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  S55. 

t  I  beg  that  this  may  be  noted.  Walsh,  in  his  Appeal,  p.  63,  concedes 
the  story  of  the  witches,  as  the  wor$t  part  of  New  England  history.  But 
I  let  it  all  go.  Surely  if  I  were  actuated  by  an  aggressive  Qiiiit,  I  would 
not  do  80. 

t  Gough,  in  his  Quakers,  i.  374,  note,  says  that  "  England  did  not 
banish  or  hang  any  of  their  preachers.'*  He  could  not  say  as  much  for 
New  England  towards  his  own  sect. 

^  Lewis's  Lynn,  p.  54. 
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this  was  per.  ution  !  It  was,  however,  as  iW  own  charac- 
ter obviousij  nplies,  an  act  oF  self-preserTalioii  ;  a  princi- 
ple, w)iich,  a^  Mr,  Bancroft  in timnles,  cnii  justify  severity. 
That  the  prii.  :ip]e  of  self-preservntion  wnn  the  one  which 
animuted  and  can  sanction  the  "  cxccshca."  as  he  atylcN 
them,  of  ihe  Puritans,  is  the  arguoiGol  of  Mr.  Bancrotl. 
"Tlic  people,''  is  i  lot  attempt  to  Cfnircrt 

others,  but  to  protei  That  the  saoie  princi- 

ple pervaded  the  and  can  be  itM  apology 

withnoleaseffeci,  ih  ith  the  ninjii  solid  con- 


fident 


;  and  with  i 


which 

their  favorite 


iblcs 


■.  B.,  for  an   argHment 
r  polilicitiu,  imd  i»,  io 


LETTER  XV. 


My  last  letter  was  devoted  to  the  relations  between  Pu- 
ritans and  the  Baptists,  and  was  designed  to  show  that  their 
exclusiveness  was  inflicted  upon  them,  as  effectually  as  upon 
Churchmen,  or  even  more  so.  The  same  design' will  be 
pursued  in  thia,  with  a  simple  change  of  subject.  I  would 
now  introduce  my  readers  to  the  bearings  of  Puritanism  to- 
wards those,  whom  almost  every  body  calls  Quakers  ;  though 
an  author  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  ({uoie  calls  this 
a  "  nickname,"  "  which  the  Independents  [that  is  Congre- 
gationalists]  had^rsl  given  to  the  professors  of  the  light."t 

I  shall  of  course,  limited  by  my  plan,  be  unable  to  give 
a  full  picture  of  some  scenes  in  Quaker  history,  which  ought 
to  be  known  to  multitudes,  who  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  them  ;  and  which  can  be  appreciated  by  at  least  one 


■  Buctoft,  1.  463. 


t  3ewel'i  History,  p.  99. 
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well-drawn  example,  as  they  could  not  be  by  bare  referencesi 
however  elaborate.  My  Jirst  object,  accordingly,  will  be  to 
present  a  condensed  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  this  out- 
raged sect,  under  the  discipline  of  those,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  made  the  most  celebrated  missionary  expedition  in 
all  history,  for  the  enjoyment  and  promotion  of  religious 
freedom.  "  It  is  the  best  people — ^the  most  pious  and  ex 
emplary  cUways"  says  a  Puritan  author,  **  and^  commonly 
not  the  least  intelligent  and  respectable,  that  persecution 
banishes  from  its  communion,  while  it  retains  the  worst."* 
Under  the  ban  of  this  high  authority,  the  Baptists,  whose 
case  has  been  considered  already,  might  take  comfortable 
shelter,  when  they  survey  New  England  in  the  light  of  the 
past.  To  the  Quakers,  it  must  be  a  precious  boon ;  for  it 
will  prove  them,  ertf  this  letter  is  done,  to  have  been  the  eUie 
of  early  New  England  society. 

After  giving  the  promised  statement,  I  shall  then  rely 
principally  for  what  remains,  upon  the  duaker  historian 
Sewel,  and  let  him  speak  very  much  for  himself.  The  edi* 
tion  of  SewePs  book  I  shall  make  use  of,  is  the  folio  one 
printed  at  London  in  1722 ;  which  is  said  upon  its  title- 
page  to  have  been  written,  at  first,  in  Low  Dutch,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  author.  Ittiis,  of  course,  has  all 
the  authenticity  of  a  work  written  directly  in  English,  and 
is  said,  by  the  Biographic  Universelle,t  to  be  esteemed  [for 
its  exactitude  and  fidelity.  How  far  this  book  is  known  in 
this  country,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  believe,  though  I  am 
not  certain,  that  an  edition  or  an  abridgment  of  it  has  been 
published ;  but  to  most  persons,  not  belonging  to  the  Qua- 
ker Society,  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  novelty,  and  may  therefore 
quote  it  more  extensively  than  would  otherwise  be  proper. 

To  proceed  now  with  the  statement  whic^^as  my  first 
object,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  gather 

*  Mitchell's  Ch.  Member,  p.  16.  t  Tom.zlii.  193, 194. 
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and  arrange,  from  the  writings  or  llutcliiiison,  from  ibc  mi* 
cicnt  Cutony  Laws  of  botli  MaMacliii<iei(B  and  PljtDoiith, 
from  Hazard's  Collection  at  Papers,  and  fVom  other  §ouTcn, 
the  various  fillr.s  bestowed  by  the  Puriiatis  on  ibe  Quakers, 
and  tlie  sundry  eharattfrisHci  ascribed  to  tlieif  opiniona, 
habits,  and  sectarism.  The  cottclusioii  tu  which  thin  labor 
has  broughl  me  is,  that  white  the  Puriiaus  wpfp  never  much 
addicted  to  what  Jeremy  Taylor  Calls  "cool  and  lame  IxMn- 
iiies'"  upon  those  who  differed  fhMn  them,  the  poor  Quaker* 
received  a  Benjamin's  mess  of  eucli  scourges,  as  can  be  ap- 
plied bj  a  member  proTcrbially  unruly.  The  titles  and 
citaracteriatics  in  (luestioii  shall  be  exhibited,  with  (iretty 
thorough  proof  that  Puritan  appellatives  wete  never  empty 
air,  but  were  sustained  antJ  acoredited  in  auch  a  particular 
and  emphatic  manner  ns  to  prore  them  sincm,  to  the  tUllest 
measure  of  Professor  Knowles's  chitrily. 

To  begin.  The  opinioHKat  lite  Q,aiket9  wete  {vonomiced 
"  dangerous,"  "  horrid,"  "  hateful,"  "  blasphemous,"  "dcTil- 
Ish,"  "  diabolical,"  and  "  damnabte" — nay,  "astinkingTapor 
from  hell."  As  to  their  pHidicra,  they  were  condemned  u 
"  absurd  and  destructive ;"  and  for  their  adherence  to  them 
they  were  proscribed  sb  "  impetuous  aiietnpters,"  "  arrogant 
and  bold  intruders,"  ''proselyters,"  "  open  aeducers,"  "  evil 
speakers  of  dignities,"  "  revilers  of  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters," "  despisers  and  overthrowers  of  the  ordtr  of  Godi  in 
Church  and  Commonwealth,"  "open  and  capital  bUsphem- 
era."  When  spoken  of  collectively  as  a  5ec(,  the  Quakers 
were  called,  and  even  in  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate  pub- 
lications oft  he  Government,  (ofthe  publications  ofthe  Pulpit 
t  reader  can  easily  guess  from  such  specimens,)  "  ranters," 

*  Fref  LiKifcr  Prophesying. 

f  The  PuriluiiH  believed,  il  seems,  in  the  Divine  right  of  Ihtir  oan 
cbnrch  orilcr,  and  civil  gotcmmeni  also.  Wiih  whal  grace  could  thrj 
complain  of  llie  most  ultra  Tory,  who  believed  in  the  Divine  right  of  hit 
Cbarch  and  State  1     Turpt  eti  dorteri,  ram  Culpa  TidarguU  ipttim. 
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rogaes  an^vagabonds,"  "  pernicious,  blasphemous,  cursed 
heretics."  The  repetition  of  the  word  "  cursed"  is  perfectly 
frightful.  **  Cursed  Quakers"  seems  to  have  been  almost  or 
quite  a  set  phrase,  or  a  statutory  formula,  like  the  execrations 
of  the  council  of  Trent.  As  to  the  treatment  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people,  a  Puritan  bark  was  never  worse  than  a  Puritan 
bite.  Endicott  and  his  satellites  were  not  the  men  to  say,  with- 
out meaning, "  Take  heed  ye  break  not  our  ecclesiastical  laws, 
for  then  ye  are  sure  to  stretch  by  a  halter."*  This  was  said, 
to  be  sure,  before  there  was  actual  law  to  sustain  it.  But  it 
was  said  by  one  who  had  what  a  statesman  called  the  **  prophe- 
tic eye  of  taste ;"  Who  knew  what  his  people  would  bear,  nay 
choose,  and  who  spoke  therefore  as  pythily  as  a  priestess  of 
Apollo.  He  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  he  gave 
the  first  Quakers  who  defiled  Puritan  soil,  a  surety  which 
was  redeemed  to  the  letter.  Massachusetts  became  a  per- 
fect Quaker  Purgatory.  It  was  warm  enough  at  the  outset; 
but  finally  resembled  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace,  in  being 
*'one  seven  times  hotter,"  till,  save  for  royal  interposition,  i 
might  have  proceeded  to  untold  excesses,  and  with  the  insa- 
tiate wrath  of  Romanism  against  WicklifF,t  burned  a  dead 
Quaker's  bones.  When  the  Quakers  were  first  rumored  of, 
they  proclaimed  a  fast  \\  but  when  that  would  not  do,  they 
followed  the  example  of  Juno ;  FUctere  si  nequeo  superos, 
Acheronta  movebo.^ 

But  to  come  to  actual,  rather  than  possible,  facts.  The 
Quakers  were  compelled  to  attend  on  the  services  of  the 
Puritan  preachers;  and  when  they  assembled  by  them- 
selves, though  never  so  privately,  their  doors  might  be  broken 
open :  a  thing,  which,  as  was  before,  remarked,  Lord 
Chatham  did  not  hesitate :  to  say,  in  the  face  of  all  Par- 
liament,  the  King  could    not  do  and  dare    not.      This, 

*  Sewel,  p.  160.    And  compare  Groogfa,  i.  369. 
t  L'Enfant's  Cone.  Const,  i.  216. 

I  See  Felt's  Salem,  pp.  192, 193.  §  Aueid  vii.  312. 
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howeve)  i  laivfol  in  New  England,  when  'any  one  bM 
up — as  .dains  tells  us  Roger  Williams  did — a  cunven- 
tide  !  A  ventide  on  Puritan  soil — Oil  Millon,  with  all 
the  inachi  '  of  [he  Parudliie  Lost,  could  you  have  described 
the  phenon  lou  !  But  1  shall  be  more  lost  myself  in  con- 
sidering it,  if  I  pause  here,  than  a  stranger  would  be  in  con- 
templating  T" ' — ^'~    ^i~t-~-     -g  ig(  mg  hasten  away. 

The  Quakei  1  without  warrant,  trieil 

without  jury,  fini  acarceratcd  without  bail 

at  the  pleasure  of  ,  and  "  be  kept  at  work 

and  not  suiTered  to  t  could  be  put  in  stocks 

and  ill  cages,  and  f  hooting,  and  lillliy  mi*- 

siles  :  thia  last  pun  i  of  those  ingenious  cru> 

«ltiea  in  which  I  nev  la  equalled,  but  by  suoh 

monstrous  oppressors  (s,  and  fiendlike  ^porters 

with  human  comfort  asTameriaiie,  and  Louis  XI.  of  France. 
Their  disposnl  of  property  was  rendered  null,  because  they 
could  not  conscientiously  verify  by  oath  a  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, nor  have  iheir  own  signatures  proved  by  the  oaths 
of  olhers.t  They  could,  for  pertinacity  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  sentiments,  and  continued  dishonor  to  Puritan  wor- 
ship by  absence  from  it,  be  stripped  naked  to  the  waist, 
(women  as  well  as  men,)t  and  be  stretched,  rack-wise,  upon 
the  wheels  of  a  great  gun  ;  or  lied  to  aeart's  tail,  be  dragged 
through  a  town's  most  public  streets,  and  from  town  to  town, 
till  marched  out  of  the  Commonwealth,   and  be  "  severely 


■  Fell's  Salem,  p.  193.  The  PuritanB  were  very  Byilemalic.  Neal 
aafi  tlie  Qoakm  wen  <o  be  wbipjied  licict  a  teetk,  until  ihey  wenl  lo 
work.  Tbc  £nt  lime  five  elripes  to  be  pot  on  addilional,  and  each  time 
after,  ihree  ronre.— New  England  i.  303. 

t  Feli'aSalem.p.  237. 

t  Childrtn,  also,  for  a  parent's  soke. — Sewel.p.  338.  Pacieace  Scoll, 
OC1I7  tUttn  yean  of  age,  ia  put  in  prison ;  and  her  looibeT  wblpped  ten 
luhea.  (or  reaming  with  materDsl  compaanon  over  her  hapleas  child. 
_Haich.  HiM.  i.  w  1S3. 164. 
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whipped,"  or,  as  one  of  them  eiq^ressed  it, ''  slashed  "*  as 
they  went  along.  Gough  (ii.  36, 37,)  has  preserved  an  ac- 
tual warrant,  directing  three  women  to  be  whipped  through 
eleven  towns ;  which  would  have  been  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles !  And  this  warrant,  too,  was  subsequent^to  the  man- 
damus of  King  Charles,  and  when,  as  an  oc^  of  mercy  ^  they 
had  restricted  the  punishment  of  being  whipped  from  town 
to  town,  to  the  number  of  three  towns,  t.  e.,  they  would  drive 
their  wretched  fellow-creatures  through  three  towns  and  not 
eleven,  and  for  twenty  [miles,  perhaps,  instead  of  eighty^ 
And  this  was  progressive  charity !  But  I  shall  forget  my 
climax  in  this  awful  schedule.  They  could  be  turned  out 
at  dead  of  night  amid  frost  and  snow ;  or  driven  into  a  howl- 
ing wilderness  **  among  wolves  and  bears."  They  could 
be  branded  R.  (rogue)  and  H.  (heretic  ;)t  their  ears  could 
be  cropped,  and  their  tongues  bored  through,  or  "  thorow/'| 
as  the  old  statute  expressed  it.  They  could  be  sold  as 
slaves.^  They  could  be  banished,  and  finally  hung  and  left 
unburied,  for  noisome  birds  or  ravenous  beasts. 

And  to  all  this  the  Puritans  could  be  provoked,  by  the  min- 
isters of  their  religion — by,  for  example,  one  who  for  piety 
and  learning  might  be  supposed  the  foremost,  the  President  of 
Harvard  University.  **  Suppose,"  said  Charles  Chauncy  in 
a  sermon,  when  they  had  six  Quakers  in  prison,  and  were 
deliberating  on  their  fate,  '*  Suppose  ye  should  catch  m 
wolves  in  a  trap,  and  ye  cannot  prove  that  they  killed  either 
sheep  or  lambs ;  and  now  you  have  them  they  will  neither 
bark  nor  bite,  yet  they  have  the  plain  mark  of  wolves.  Now 
I  leave  it  to  your  consideration,  whether  you  will  let  them 
go  alive,  yea  or  nay."||     Such  logic  from  the  pulpit  was 

"*  Goagh,  ii.  41.  t  Sewel,  p.  324.    Anc.  Col.  Laws,  p.  125. 

t  See  note  98,  for  the  word  "  ihorow." 
§  Neal  records  this  frightful  fact.— N.  Eng.  i.  303, 304. 
ii  Gough's  History,  i.  365.    The  panning  on  yea  or  nay  is  shocking. 
President  Chauncey's  mannscripts  were  used  up  by  a  pit*maker,  to  keep 
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the  majo  >  syllogism,  of  nbich  the  minor  propositKNi 

Vts  the  I.  .tate,  DDd  the  cmcluiion  tlie  gallows.*     And 

th&t  com  1  was  90  agreeable,  tliat  ttiey  did  not  soon 

grow  weai  it.  'No.'^hen  eome  of  theQuakers  dtxlared 
d)at  they  wac  willing-K^ife  for  their  opinions,  what  was  En- 
dicoii's  brutal  answer  T  ■'  We  shall  be  as  ready  to  take  nw»y 


'•"  •^'^ra  down."  And  what 
Ions,  when  the  Quakers 
as  many  of  them  il^ 
)9t  presented  a  prospect 
t  "  his  delight,  aiid  he 
I)  Bti  much 


your  lives,  as  you  =*•■" 
the  exclamation  of  ih 
bail  been  harasse 
rtroyed  39  could  be 
of  renewed  severiti 
Mtilil  rejoice 
as  ever."t 

III  view  of  a  id^  aed  such  nnquencltable 

thirst  for  heretical  bl<  ne  say  with  old  Sewel, 

when  he  had  just  been  rin.  1.111^  ",■  '  Here  endeih  ihis  san- 
guinary act,  being  more  like  to  the  decrees  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  than  to  the  laws  of  a  reformed  Christian  mag- 
iatracy  ;  consisting  of  such  who  themselves,  to  shun  perse- 
cution, (which  was  but  a  small  fine  for  not  frequenting 
the  public  worship,)  had  left  old  England. "J  Or,  with 
Gough,  whose  language  answers  even  more  efiectually  the« 
purposes  of  Churchmen,  "  Is  not  this  law  an  apology  for 
Laud  and  his  associates,  in  asserting  a  right  to  punish  men 
for  denying  established  'forms  ;  particularly  as  they  stopped 
■hort  of  the  extremities  to  which  these  precise  barbarians 
proceeded ;  they  neither  banished  nor  haflged  any  of  their 
{veachers,  the  hardships  they  had  chiefly  to  complain  of  he- 


Ua  pin  from  Korcbing.  Pethaps  ibf  y  rendered  less  fael  neceanry.  Al- 
len's Biog.  Diet.  p.  350,  n. 

■  Well,  and  if  it  Joes,  tbe  Freiident  is  blamelcBB  ;  for  u  Master  Coi- 
lon  snyB,  if  you  do  counsel  magislnileB  to  peraecnie,  il  does  not  argue  tlut 
you  Bre  responsible  for  their  aelB. 

t  Gongb,  i.  369,  and  ii.  39.    Compare  Sewel, p.  279. 

t  Sewel,  p.  900.    Hewau's  S.  Carolim.  i.  34. 
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ing  a  depriyation  of  their  ecclesiastical  emolaments,  which 
the  Quakers  wanted  not  from  them  ?''* 

This  allusicm  of  Sewel  to  the  Inquisition  reminds  me 
of  the  romantic  excursicm  undertaken  by  some  females  of 
his  sect,  who  went  to  Malta,  and  holding  forth  too  freely 
were  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  in  the  cells  of  the  "  Hdy 
Office."  There  they  were  pestered  by  the  monks,  equally 
enthusiastic  with  themselves,  and  who,  according  to  Leslie, 
have  the  same  parentage.t  One  of  these  monks  offered  to 
haTC  a  finger  cut  off,  if  they  would  turn  good  "  Catholics ;" 
while  others,  wearied  with  their  inflexibility,  gave  them 
jK>me  most  ungallant  scoldings.  Still  they  found  plenty  of 
time,  in  such  apparently  close  quarters,  to  darn  stockings 
and  mend  old  clothes.  They  were  finally  released  in  a  Tery 
courteous  manner.| 

With  this  passage  of  Quaker  romance,!  am  constrained 
to  join  a  second  well-attested  one,  concerning  another  of 
their  heroines.  This  dauntless  Amazon,  ailer  having  dared 
to  confront  the  sour  visage  of  Puritanism  in  the  clime 
of  New  England,  grew  bold  enough  to  figure  among  "  pre- 
cise barbarians*'  of  a  somewhat  different,  though  not  more 
elusive  school.  She  even  ventured  among  the  Turks, 
and  aspired  to  the  honor  of  converting  the  grand  Soldan 
himself  This  was  Mahomet  IV.,  and  he  happened,  at  the 
moment  of  her  arrival  upon  Turkish  territory,  to  be  in 
a  place  not  the  most  propitious  for  a  lady,  under  any  cir- 


*  Gough,  i.  374,  note. 

t  Leflie'8  Works,  foL,  ii.  94, 560,  561,  613.  or  iv.  190  ;  vi.  193,  new 
edit.— BarwidL  on  the  Ch.  p.  zz. — Leslie  shows,  very  ntisfactoTily,  how 
Qnakeiism  and  many  other  Mint  have  been  started  by  the  Jeaoita,  to  aid  the 
cause  of  Popery  by  increasing  divisions  among  Protestants.  Doaglass  in 
his  SammarysajrSftmly  enough,  there  is  as  mach  soperstition  in  a  broad- 
brinmied  hat,  &c.,  as  in  "  pontifical  accontrements."— 'Vol.  i.  44S,  note. 

t  Sewel,  pp.  293-313.    Gongh,  ii.  51,  etc. 
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cumaiai 

viz.  an  aimy's  camp.     Nevertheless,  how  wi^      t 

taken  s«. 

her  fiews,  aller  the  example  of  an  eminent       i 

saint  who 

unted  not  his  life  dear  unto  hlmseif,  "She 

went  alone 

the  camp,  and  got  somebody  to  go  to  the  tent       i 

of  the  Gram 

Vizipr  to  tell  him  that  aji  English  womaa  wu 

to  the  Sultan."     Ap-I    -l-im^-i^-l 

M  it  may  seem,  she  ob- 

tained  theaudiencG 

s  majesty  of  the  Sublime 

Porte  was  any  thii 

"  She  WAS  brought  be- 

fore  the  Saltan,  w 

mcn  about  him,  in  such 

a  manner  as  he  wt 

imbassadors."     And  the 

successor  of  the  A 

aid  he  could  not  but  re-      > 

spect  a  philanthrt 

come  so  for  on  such  a 

profoundlj  kind  ei> 

kened  to  her  with  much 

attention  and  gravitj 

y,  but  when  "  she  asked 

him  '  Wheth 

r  he  unQ«.=L^..-  

she  said  !'    he  answered 

'  Yes,  every  word;'  and  farther  said  'that  what  she  had 
Baid  was  truth.'"  And  then,  (no  doubt  like  the  Indian,  who 
when  he  formally  admitted  the  stories  of  his  missionary,  ex- 
pected the  same  courtesy  for  his  own,)  he  set  his  courtiers 
to  asking  questions,  and  was  not  a  liitl*  curious  to  know  if 
her  ladyship  would  not  pay  a  compliment  or  two  to  Mahom^ 
in  return.  Sewel  may  well  say  "she  answered  warily;" 
for  having  breathed  a  Massachusetts  atmosphere,  she  made 
what  a  New  Englander  would  call  such  a"  cute"*  reply,  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  beard  were  quite  smitten,  allowed 
her  to  depart  without  the  least  "  hurt  or  scolT,"  and  even 
offered  her  the  protection  of  a  guard  ;  which  she  politely  de- 
clined, and  reached  Constantinople  in  perfect  safely,  f  Nay, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  her  name  is  still  fragrant  there;  for 
■o  remarkable  an  incident  was  not  likely  to  be  neglected,  and 

*  8«e  N.  Biilcf'a  Dictianariiuii  Britanoiconi,  Folio  of  1730.     Bailer 
derive*  it  rrom  ihc  Liiia,  aeutut. 

t  Sewel,  pp.  357, 358.    Omgb,  i.  418. 
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who  can  tell  but  that  it  led  to  that  history  of  America, 
which  was  published  awhile  afler  in  the  Turkish  language  !* 

Such  was  the  treatment  of  Quakers,  (not  in  any  better 
era  than  the  Quakers  lived  in,)  from  a  tribunal  of  which  it 
has  been  supposed  earth  never  saw  its  match  in  horrors  of 
cruelty,  and  from  the  disciples  of  one,  who  might  most  fitly 
be  styled  a  prophet  of  fire  and  the  sword.  When  I  contrast 
it  with  their  treatment,  standing  out  in  such  bdd  relief 
from  the  rugged  and  bloody  history  of  New  Ekigland,  I  am 
compelled  to  say,  O  my  powers  of  comparison,  how  utterly 
are  ye  put  at  fault  by  nominal  Christians,  professed  exiles 
from  persecution,  and  detesters  of  its  wrongs,  claimants  of 
a  purer  name  and  principles  than  the  whole  wofld  else,  to 
whom  the  Inquisition  and  the  Turk  may  be  examples  of 
moderation  It  I  wonder  not  that  honest  Sewel  should 
say,  the  heavens  grew  dark  and  the  sun  refused  to  shine 
upon  your  deeds.|  I  wonder  not  that  he  should  put  side 
by  side  with  your  conduct,  that  of  the  terrible  deceiver, 
Cromwell ;  who  said  he  had  rather  be  rolled  into  his  grave, 
and  buried  with  infamy,  than  overthrow  liberty  of  con- 
science— and  yet  suffered  persecution  to  go  on  !§ 

It  has  long  been  fashionable,  friend  reader,  for  Puritans 
to  be  most  bountiful  in  censure  of  all  system-mongers  but 
themselves,  *'  the  chosen  emissaries  of  God,"  *'  favorites 
with  heaven,"  and  *'  blessed  beyond  all  mankind,  for  they 
were  the  depositaries  of  the  purest  truth."  Even  Mr.  Ban- 
croft can  discover  this  quality  in  their  composition,  any 
"  mists  "  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  for  the  language 
just  quoted  is  from  one  of  his  own  descriptions.  ||  And 
especially  hath  it  been  their  custom  and  their  delight,  to 

*  Rich'fl  Bibliotheca  Americana,  vol.  ii.  43. 

t  See  Goagh,  i.  421,  for  a  similar  reflection :  not  seen  however  till  I 
had  written  the  above.  So  it  appears  to  be  no  uneommon  reflection, 
how  severe  soever  Puritans  may  pronounce  it. 

I  Sewel,  p.  378.  §  Ibid.  p.  383.  R  Bancroft,  i.  348. 

0 
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ensures  upon  n  Church,  partia]  to  Ihe  aur{di 


and  a  sigt 

thai  Cross,  which  was 

an  "offence"  to  imper- 

feet  ChrialU 

a,  but 

to  mature  ones 

3  ■■glory."      (Gal.r.  II, 

and  vi.  14.) 

In  vie 

w  of  PuritantBC 

n's  ready,  if  not  *pt>nUi- 

neouB  an  Ht  hem  as  an 

d  prose  rip  lions- 

— and  we  have  Been  how 

it  could  not  name  a 

Quaker,  to  the  thousandth  lime,  witk- 

out  the  habitual  " 

las  the  rope  would  have 

cursed  him  roundly 

composedly  it  cou 

opponentH  leagued  with 

and  prompted  by 

irkneas,  luid  accordingly 

blacken  and  blast 

itent  of  their  diabolical 

meritfl — I  say,  in  ' 

if  not  spontaneous  an»- 

them  as  and  prosi 

not  i)ertinently  be  CM- 

lioned  to  re  mem  be: 

the  Son  of  Siradi,  that 

there  be  those,  who, 

»e  Satan,  are  but  cursing 

their  own  souls.     (Ecclus.  mi.  S7.] 

1 

The  warn 

ingco 

mes,  1  admit,  from  the  Apocrypha  ;  bat 

if  the  Apocrypha  was  good  authority  for  a  Puritan  oath,  i^ 
is  also  good  authority  against  Puritan  denunciation.  And, 
moreover,  the  earlier  and  less  rabid  Puritans  always  treated 
the  Apocrypha  with  courtesy.  Even  old  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  would  not  wear  the  lawn,  honored  it  in  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  "  Nevertheless,"  says  he  in  his  preface 
to  the  Apocryphal  Books,  "  I  have  not  gathered  them  to- 
gether to  the  intent  that  I  would  have  them  despised  or  little 
Bet  by,  or  that  I  should  think  them  false,  for  I  am  not  able 
to  prove  it."  I  may  be  pardoned  saying  thus  much  on  an 
incidental  matter ;  since  the  use  of  the  Apocrypha  waa,  in 
a  Puritan  view,  a  crying  sin  of  Ihe  Church  of  England,  and 
of  the  sternly  Calvinistic  Dutch.* 

1  will  here  suspend  further  remarks  of  my  own,  and 
introduce  some  extracts  from  Sewel ;  which,  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  rhetoricians  about  individuality  of  ideas  be  true,  will 


*  Sylloge  ConfeMiona 
N.  York,  1815,  p.  15. 


I  p.  329     ConMilulian,  &,c.  Dnich  Church, 
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produce  a  deeper  inipreflsiop  than  the  most  elaborate  discnr^ 
flif  e  obeeryatiooa.  He  had  just  been  giving  an  account  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  William  Robinson,  Marrow 
duke  Stephenson,  and  Mary  Dyar,  the  first  Quaker  martyrs 
to  Puritanical  rigor.  On  his  231st  page,  he  opens  the  last 
act  of  the  dismal  tragedy. 

"  The  day  appointed  to  execute  the  bloody  sentence 
was  the  37th  of  October,*  when  in  the  afternoon,  [after  the 
LBCTURB  was  ended  probably,  as  was  the  case  at  the  execti- 
tion  of  William  Leddral]  the  condemned  prisoners  were 
led  to  the  gallows  by  the  Marshal,  Michaelson,  and  Capt 
James  Oliver,  with  a  band  of  about  two  hundred  armed 
men,  besides  many  horsemen,  as  if  they  were  afraid  that 
some  of  the  people  would  have  rescued  the  prisoners.  And 
that  no  actors  on  the  stage  might  be  wanting,  the  priest, 
Wi]son,t  joined  to  the  company ;  who,  when  the  Court 
deliberated  how  to  deal  with  the  Quakers,  said,  'Hang 
them,  or  else ' — drawing  his  finger  athwart  his  throat,  as  if 
he  would  have  said, '  Dispatch  them  this  way.'  Now  the 
march  began,  and  a  drummer  going  next  before  the  con- 
demned, the  drums  were  beaten,  especially  when  any  of 
them  attempted  to  speak.  Glorious  signs  of  heavenly  joy 
and  gladness  were  beheld  in  the  countenances  of  theae 
three  persons,  who  walked  hand  in  hand,  Mary  being  the 
middlemost ;  which  made  the  Marshal  say  to  her,  who  was 
pretty  aged  and  stricken  in  yearsl  *  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
walk  thus  hand  in  hand  between  two  young  men  V  '  No/ 
replied  she, '  this  is  to  me  an  hour  of  the  greatest  joy  I 
could  enjoy  in  this  world.  No  eye  can  see,  no  ear  can 
hear,  no  tongue  can  ntter,  and  no  heart  can  understand,  the 
sweet  incomes  or  influence,  and  the  refreshings  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  which  now  I  feel.'     Thus  going  along,  W.  Roh- 

•  A.  D.  1659. 

t  John  Wilson,  who  had  figured  at  the  ordination  of  Ma8t<>r  Cotton. 
Wilson  wvsnow  more  than  terenty  years  old ! 
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insoit  s:  This  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  d&rkneaH.' 
But  presently  the  (fruros  were  beaten  ;  yet  shortly  after  leav- 
ing oir,  Marmaduke  Stephenson  add, 'ThU  ia  the  day  of 
your  visitalicn,  wherein  the  Lord  hath  visited  you.'  More 
he  spoke,  but  could  not  be  understood  by  reason  of  the 
drums  being  beaten  again.  Yet  they  went  on  with  great 
cheerfulness,  as  go*"-  *"  -"  '""•'-ating  wedding-feast,  and 
rejoicing  that  the  i  ^d  them  worthy  to  suffer 

death  for  bis  Nam  sn  they  were  come  near 

the  gallows,  the  p  nling  way  to  W.  Rubin- 

son,  '  Shall  such  ime  in  before  authiirity 

with  their  hats  on  t-obinaon  replied, '  Hind 

you,  mind  you,  it  utiing  otf  the  bat  we  are 

put  to  death.' 

"  Now  being   co  der,  they  took  leave  of 


each  other  with  lender  emoraces,  and  then  Robinson  went 
cheerfully  up  the  ladder,  and  being  got  up,  said  to  the 
people,  '  This  is  the  day  of  your  visitation,  wherein  the 
Lord  hath  visited  you  :  this  is  the  day  the  Lord  is  risen  in 
his  mighty  power,  to  be  avenged  on  all  his  adversaries.' 
He  also  signified,  that  'he  suflered  not  as  an  evil  doer,' 
and  desired  the  spectators  'to  mind  the  light  that  was  in 
them,'  to  wit,  the  light  of  Christ,  of  which  he  testified  and 
was  now  going  to  seal  it  with  his  blood.'  This  so  incensed 
the  envious  priest,  that  he  said,  '  Hold  thy  tongue,  be  silent, 
thou  art  going  to  die  with  a  lie  in  thy  mouth.'  The  rope 
being  now  about  his  neck,  the  executioner  bound  his  hands 
and  legs,  and  tied  his  neckcloth  about  his  face.  Which 
being  done,  Robinson  aaid,  '  Now  ye  are  made  manifest;' 
and  the  executioner  being  about  turning  biro  off,  he  said, 
'  I  suffer  for  Christ  in  whom  I  live,  and  for  whom  I  die.' 

"  He  being  turned  off,  Marmaduke  Stephenson  stepped 
up  the  ladder,  and  said,  '  Be  it  known  unto  all  this  day, 
that  we  suffer  not  as  evil  doers,  but  for  conscience'  sake.' 
And  when  the  hangman  was  aboot-to  turn  him  off,  he  said. 
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'  This  daj  shall  we  be  at  rest  with  the  Lord.'  And  so  be 
was  turned  off.  • 

"  And  Mary  Dyar  seeing  now  her  companions  hanging 
dead  before  her,  also  stepped  up  the  ladder.  But  after  her 
coats  were  tied  about  her  feet^  the  halter  put  about  her  neck, 
and  her  face  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  which  thb 
PRIEST  Wilson  lent  the  hangman,  just  as  she  was  to  be 
turned  off  a  cry  was  heard,  *  Stop !  for  she  is  reprieved.' 
Her  feet  then  being  loosed,  they  bade  her  come  down.  But 
she,  whose  mind  was  already  as  it  were  in  heaven,  stood 
still  and  said, '  She  was  there  willing  to  suffer  as  her  bretb* 
ren  did,  unless  they  would  annul  their  wicked  law,*  Little 
heed  was  given  to  what  she  said  ;  but  they  pulled  her  down, 
and  the  Marshal  and  others  taking  her  by  the  arms,  carried 
her  to  prison  again.  That  she  thus  was  freed  of  the  gal- 
lows this  time,  [she  was  hung  eventually,]  was  at  the  inter- 
cession of  her  son  ;  to  whom  it  seems  they  could  not'  then 
resolve  to  deny  that  favor."* 

Sewel  then  records  a  spirited  and  brave  rebuke  of  Mary 
Dyar,  written  the  next  day  to  the  Great  and  General  Court ; 
and  shows  that  the  magistrates  dreading  censure  for  the  in- 
quisitorial execution  of  Robinson  and  Stephenson,  sent  her 
away  to  Rhode  Island,  then  the  asylum  of  many  oppressed 
ones  from  the  "  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slanderers,"  in 
which  Puritan  territory  abounded. 

There  are  so  many  salient  angles,  as  an  engineer  would 
call  them,  in  Puritan  story,  that  I  beg  to  be  excused  for 
saying  that  this  allusion  to  Rhode  Island  brings  to  mmd 
the  effort  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  that  famous  little  State 
a  *'  partaker  in  other  men's  sins"  against  the  hapless  Qua- 
kers. But  it  was  without  any  success  whatever.  Roger 
Williams  and  William  Coddington^  (who  had  signed  the 
letter  from  the  Arbella,  and  adhered  to  its  catholic  temper, 

*  HMtxd'B  CoU.  ii.  566. 
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till  Ma  uaetls  waa  too  hot  for  him,*)  had  iciDeint>«reiI 
St.  Paul  $  counsel  to  Timothy,  jusi  tlluded  to,  better  ikiui 
the  boastful  Puritans  ;  some  of  whom  (like  Maater  Coitnn)t 
had  made  up  their  minds  on  every  text  of  the  Bible  I  These 
fathers  of  Rhode  Island  had  worthy  euccesMiTx  ;  and  when 
a  letter  came  from  Boston  instigating  Quaker  pcrseciilioa, 
it  received  nn  ansu  <  '  <  ■  'j  j,^,^  taught  a  little  wi»- 
dom,  if  it  did  not  p  shame.     Atler  declftriog 

that  there  was  no  v  which  could  awiai  Mut*- 

sDchusetls  in  her  i.  nd  blood,  this  mo«I  whole, 

some  answer  goes  l  d  we  moreover  find,  that 

in  those  places  whi  :  nforesaid  nre  tnost  uf  all 

sufiered  to  declare  ly,  and  nre  only  t^poaed 

by  arguments  in  djs  liey  leui  of  ail  de»ire  to 

come  ;  and  we  are  .  they  begin  (o  loath  ibis 

place,  for  that  they  ue  not  opposed  by  tb«  civil  autlioritj."^ 
How  Massachusetts  profited  by  such  sagacious  hints,  giren 
in  1657,  Sewel  has  already  told  us;  and  I  must  now  call 
upon  him  to  tell  further,  by  resuming  his  narrative  and 
comments  concerning  the  terrible  executions  of  16a9.  On 
page  233,  he  thus  proceeds. 

"  Whilst  I  now  leave  her  at  home,  [Mary  Dyar  waa  a 
mother  and  came  from  Rhode  Island  to  visit  her  children,]^ 
1  am  to  say  that  one  John  Chamberlain,  an  inhabitant  of 
Boston,  having  seen  the  execution  of  W.  Robinson  and 
H.  Stephensoil,  was  so  reached  by  their  pious  speechss,  that 
he  received  the  doctrine  of  the  truth,  for  which  they  died. 
But  his  visiting  those  in  prison  was  so  ill  resented,  that  af< 
terwards  he  was  wiiipped  several  times,  steenlif ;  as  was 
also  Edward  Wharton,  an  inhabitant  of  Salem,  who  having 
said,  '  That  the  guilt  of  Robinson's  and  Stephenson's  blood 
waa  so  great  and  heavy  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear  it,'  was. 


■  Mow.  Hial.  Coll.  ]« 
I  Haistd'B  Collmian, 
4  Sewel.p.  ITI. 


.  249. 
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for  this  his  pretended  sauciness,  whipped  with  twenty  lashes 
and  fined  twenty  pounds  ! 

"  But  before  I  quite  leave  the  persons  that  were  hanged, 
I  must  say,  that  being  dead,  their  countenances  still  looked 
fresh,  for  the  terror  of  death  had  not  seized  them.  But  being 
cut  dawn^  they  were  very  barbarously  used;  none  taking 
hold  of  their  bodies,  which  so  fell  down  on  the  ground,  that 
thereby  the  scull  of  W.  Robinson  wcls  broken.  And  even 
their  shirts  were  ripped  off  with  a  knife,  and  their  naked 
bodies  cast  into  a  hole,  which  was  digged,  without  any 
covering,*  And  when  some  of  tfieir  friends  would  have  laid 
their  bodies  into  coffins,  it  was  denied  them.     Nbithbr 

WOULD  THBY  SCFPER  THB  PLACB  WHBRB  THE  BODIBS  WBKB 
CAST   TO  BB    FENCED  WITH    PALES,  LEST    RAVENOUH    BBABTfl 

MIGHT  PREY  UPON  THEM."  *'  And  priest  Wilson,"  he  adds 
a  little  below,  '*  did  not  stick  to  make  a  ballad  on  the  exe- 
cuted."t 

Here  we  reach  the  climax,  and  here  SeweFs  unfaltering 
narrative  of  this  Puritan  Auto  da  Fe  closes.  In  view  of 
its  persistive  terrors,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  add,  that  as  I  have  no- 
ticed several  points  of  consanguinity  between  Puritanism  and 
Popery,  my  readers  may  here  recognize  another,  in  their 
posthumous  malevolence  towards  the  heretical  dead.  Popery 
will  not  give  the  dissenter  from  its  supremacy,  a  spot  to  lay 
his  bones  in  :|  it  can  even  disinter  him,  as  it  did  WickliflT, 
and  scatter  his  ashes  upon  running  waters,  as  Moses  did  the 
dust  of  Israel's  wretched  idol.  Puritanism  cannot  give  a 
dissenter  from  its  supremacy,  such  a  covering  as  the  blood- 

*  Paritanisin  stript  its  enemies  clean.  A  Paritan  jailer  could  take 
the  beds  and  Bibles  of  imprisoned  Quakers  for  his  ^s. — Sewel,  p.  160. 

t  This  is  quite  credible,  for  Mather  abused  their  dying  pangs  in 
prose.— Neal's  New  England,  i.  309,  310. 

t  Who  can  forget  Dr.  Young's  sad  plaint  over  his  Narcissa,  buried  in 
France  at  dead  of  night,  ao^^  his  own  hands  T — Night  Thoughts, 
N.  III.  ^ 
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ihirsty  Jo      gave  Absalom  the  traitor,  (3  Sam.  ^riil.  IT,) 
but  leaves  him  Tor  (he  prowling  dog  and  ihe  carrtun  crnw. 

Soon  af  er  ihe  lucidents  above  related,  Sewel  comptetcs 
his  detail  •  f  the  catastrophe  which  befell  Mary  Dysu,  in 
■whom  the  ost  of  age  bad  not  yet  cltilled  the  glow  of  intre- 
pidity for  the  cause  of  charity  and  freedom.    She  was  carried 


to  the  Puritan  Gc 
drums    beaten    a 
speeches.     She  n 
the  scaffold,  dec 
from  them,  am 
and  imjust  law  ot 
writes  Sewel,  (p. ', 
repent,  O  repent,  a 
by  the  deceit  of  the 


land  of  soldiers  and  tlie 
vent  sympathy  with  her 
;h,  however,  al  the  foot  nf 
e  to  keep  blood-guiliin«M 
repeal  iheir  unrighteous 
laiD  of  death.  "  Then," 
ilaun  said, '  Mitry  Dyir,  O 
oluded,  and  canied  away 
y  Dyar  answered. 


'  Nay,  man,  I  am  not  now  to  repent.'  And  beiag  asked  by 
some,  '  Whether  she  would  have  the  Elders  pray  for  her,' 
she  said,  '  1  know  never  an  Elder  here.'  Being  further 
asked  '  Whether  she  would  have  any  of  the  people  to  pray 
for  her,'  she  answered,  '  She  desired  the  prayers  of  all  the 
people  of  God.'  Thereupon,  some  scoffingly  said,  *  It  may 
be  she  thinks  there  is  none  here.'  She,  looking  about,  said, 
'  1  know  BUT  FEW  HERE.'  Then  they  spoke  to  her  again, 
'  That  one  of  the  Elders  might  pray  for  her.'  To  which 
she  replied,  '  Nay,  first  a  child,  then  a  young  man,  then  a 
strong  man,  before  an  elder  in  Christ  Jesus.'  After  this 
she  was  charged  with  something  of  .which  it  was  not  under- 
stood what  it  was,  but  she  seemed  to  hear  it,  for  she  said, 
'  It's  false,  it's  false — I  never  spoke  those  words.'  Then  one 
mentioned  that  she  should  have  said,  '  She  had  been  in 
Paradise.'  To  which  she  answered,  '  Yea,  I  have  been  in 
Paradise  several  days.'  And  more  she  spoke,  of  the  eternal 
happiness  into  which  she  was  now  to  enter.  In  this  well- 
disposed  condition  she  was  turna^ff,  and  died  a  martyr  of 
Christ ;  being  twice  led  to  deafl|Bthich  the  first  time  she 
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expected  with  undaunted  courage,  and  now  suffered  with 
Christian  fortitude.  Thus  this  honest,  valiant  woman 
finished  her  days ;  but  so  hardened  were  these  persecutors, 
that  one  of  the  Court  said  scoffingly,  *  She  did  hang  as  a 
flag  for  others  to  take  example  by ;'  and  putting  to  death yor 
religion  did  not  yet  cease,  as  will  be  related  hereafter." 

Now  the  worst  revenge  I  have  ascertained  the  Quakers 
ever  took  for  this  pitiless  treatment  was,  to  call  the  subse- 
quent infatuation  of  the  Puritans  about  witchcraft  and  its 
fatal  consequences,  a  judicial  punishment  for  their  previous 
violence  against  themselves.*  But  the  advocates  of  the 
Puritans,  as  if  with  the  Romanists  they  would  not  allow 
death  itself  to  conquer  their  antipathies,  crucify  the  Quakers 
afresh,  by  defending  the  conduct  of  their  forefathers,  as 
prompted  and  justified  by  poUtical  considerations.  I>r. 
Holmes  was  castigated  for  this  special  pleading  by  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  so  long  ago  as  1809 ;  yet  in  1829,  when  twenty 
years  after  he  published  a  second  edition  of  hid  Annals,  he 
reiterated  the  very  sentences  which  the  Review  justly  con- 
demned.t  He  thus  proved  himself  a  lineal  descendant  of 
those,  whom  Hooker  had  before  his  eyes,  and  whose  pertina- 
city he  found  never  flinched.  ''  Nature  worketh  in  us  all," 
said  he,  willing  to  share  the  sin,  if  possibly  it  might  melt  them 
never  so  little, ''  in  115  a//,  a  love  to  our  own  counsels :  the 
contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame  that  love.  Our 
love  set  on  fire  to  maintain  that  which  once  we  have  done, 
sharpeneth  the  wit  to  dispute,  to  argue,  and  by  all  means 
to  reason  for  it."| 

Mr.  Bancroft  comes  to  the  rescue  in  even  stronger  terms. 
''  The  people  " — if  he  says  people  meaning  to  exclude  the 

*  Wynne's  America,  i.  89. — In  some  of  the  Lambeth  maniucripts 
obtained  by  Dr.  Hawks,  I  find  it  stated,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  at 
this  time  the  wheat  of  Massachusetts  began  to  be  generally  blasted,  and 
its  pease  to  grow  wormy.     ^^L 

t  Quart.  Rev.  IL  316,  ^flikit.    Hohnes*  Annals,  i.  313.  9d  edit. 

t  Polity,  Prpf.  Sect.  2,  or  Banbury's  edit.  i.  19. 
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mini^tei  the  magistrates,  1  can  understand  him,  however 

disingenuous  the  evasion — "  The  people  did  not  ntiempl  to 
convert  oiliers,  but  lo  protect  themselves  ;  they  never  pUD> 
ished  opinion  as  such  ;  they  nerer  attempted  to  toriiiT«  or 
terrify  men  into  orthodoxy."  While  End  icoti,  the  Tiberiua 
of  Massachusetts,  (licentiousness  of  course  excepted,)  haa 
hia  every  fault  gi' '    '   '  '  of  classical  plauaibiliiy, 

"  benevolent  tliouj  tr.  Bancroft  is  a  scholar, 

ao  we  may  presumi  aae  he  means  "  splendid 

bile"  :  in  other  w<  islation  of  ihe splendida 

biHs  of  the  ancien 

But  Mr.  L.  Boi  oth  lits  coadjutor*.      In 

hia  Plymouth  Anni  le  doubles  behind  a  coo- 

cession  or  two ;  but  \a\  Discourses,  like  ■  ru 

in  a  corner  without  (  lurns  a  fierce  front,  sett 

his  teeth,  and  declares  :  "  Uur  ancestors  made  lawa  against 
the  fanatics  with  whom  they  had  to  do,  and  boldly  and  man- 
fully  maintained  those  lawB."{  Alas  I  there  is  "  a  train  of 
mists  "  hovering  about  such  stoul  allegations,  which  makes 
their  truth  quite  cloudy.  If  Messrs.  Bancroft  and  Bacon 
can  see  through  them,  their  eyes  would  sell  for  diamonds 
among  the  fishermen  of  our  fog-banks.^ 

However,  let  me  not  overrule  them,  as  they  try  to  do 
others,  by  assertion  only.  I  am  very  willing  to  argue  the 
matter  alittle  for  the  satisfaction  of  some;  since  writers  like 
Gough  and  Douglass,  to  say  nothing  of  Sewel,j|  distinctly 
repudiate  the  excuse  that  the  Quakers  were  not  punished  for 
herest/,  but  for  sedition  and  rebellion.  This  is  the  present 
excuse,  (as  most  people  are  aware  ;)  but  perhaps  many  are 
not  aware  thai  it  was  the  old  excuse  also,  and  baa  had  an 

3.  141. 


•  Bancrofl,  1.463,341. 

t    IlOTBCe 

Sii.  lib.  ii.  3 

1  Bacon' 

DiKoursee.  edit.  1839,  p.  103. 
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oJ<l  answer.  Yet  this  is  the  language  that  Gough  liolde. — 
"  For  as  to  the  undermining  or  inciiing  to  disatleclinn  to 
the  civil  government  to  its  ruin,  ihese  are  no  more  than 
?ague  pretests,  unsupported  by  mfltier  of  Tact.  The  usual 
sublerfuge  of  persecution  to  strip  itself  of  the  odium  of  its 
real  character  is,  to  clothe  religious  dissent  with  ihe  robe  of 
sedition  in  the  state,"*  And  this  is  Ihe  plain  comment  of 
Douglass.  "These  banishments  were  under  pretence  of 
preserving  the  public  peace,  and  preventing  of  sectary 
infection ;  and,  as  is  natural  to  aJI  zealots  and  bigots,  ihey 
fell  into  the  same  error  of  rigidity  which  they  complained  of, 
upon  iheir  emigration  from  the  Church  of  England.  At  a 
general  synod  in  Newlown,  near  Boston,  which  was  called 
Augusl  30,  1637,  eighty  erroneous  opinions  were  presented, 
debated,  and  condemned,  and  by  the  General  Assembly  or 
Legislature  of  the  Colony,  October  2d,  following,  some 
persons  were  banished. "+ 

So  it  would  tteem  that  banishment  for  opinions'  sake 
was  no  new  thing  in  Massachusetts,  it  having  begun  twenty 
years  before  ;  and,  too.  long  before  any  Quakers  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Colony  :  the  _^rs(  Quakers  making 
their  appearance,  according  lo  Dr.  Holmes,  in  I6o6.|  And 
M  lo  the  folly  of  harassing  the  Quakers,  the  admonitory 
experience  and  sound  counsel  of  her  sister  Rhode  Island,  in 
1657,  ought  to  have  made  Massachusetia  cautious,  if  not 
clement,  But  no;  her  wrath  in  1059  has  grown  hotter, 
instead  of  cooler.  The  Quakers  must  depart  forever,  or 
Ihey  must  die.  And  if  ihey  died,  (here  would  be  said  over 
^ibeir  graves,  (if  graves  could  be   found  for  them,)§  what 

Cioiieh,  i.  376.     Alao  ii.  34.  35.  nolr. 

Douglas^  Sormnary.  ii.  76,  noic.  1  Atinnla,  i,  307. 

^  One  of  ihe  Lamlwih  Mnnusciipu  of  Dr.  Howka  eaya,  ihni  refugefs 
from  Masrachuaplts  la  RbodeUiind  wen  driven  Bwayia  SBch  a  hclplw, 
deilltale  coiidilion,  thai  mg^^^utiem  at  firal  had  lo  live  "  in  cbvh  lod 
in  ilenn  nf  'lie  eaiih."         ^^^P 

15 


Rome  ner  the  victims  of  the  Ini(uisilion,  *  They  pCN 

ished  fo  iQces  against  the  State  i  the  Church  is  guillles 
of  their  biouJ.' 

Ah!  how  did  Puritau  Massachusetts  furgcl  ber  pio- 
fesseil  reverence  fur  the  Law  of  Muses!  For  there,  in  close 
idliaricc  with  statutes  she  pretended  lu  hotior,  was  ilie  om- 
phalic one  about  pminrania-  u/iiich  lo  hof  owu  IcgislatoTD, 
(themselves  emigr  have   been   pathetically 

powerful ;    "  And  tjourn  with  iheo  in  your 

land,  ye  shall  not  \  the  margin  reads,  wbiefa 

they  were  more  we  in  these  days  of  no 

notes  and  commeiit,  t  oppress  hiui."     (LeviL 

xix.  33.) 

And  how, too, d,  own  law!     FortheJao- 

guage  of  her  own  e  coniravenea  the  theory, 

that  tJie  Quakers  EUIiereo  ua  .l-ucIs  against  the  Slate,  and 
not  as  heretical  dissenters  from  the  Church.*  I  aay  the 
language  of  her  own  statute;  and  I  speak  advisedly,  notwith- 
standing the  vindication  put  forth  by  Endicotl  &,  Co., 
which  the  Quarterly  Review  reminded  Dr.  Holmes  he  did 
but  squint  at.  The  bloody  decree  of  lf>58  does  indeed  talk 
of  mutiny,  sedition,  and  rebellion  ;  but  il  talks  of  them  as 
separate  counts  of  an  indictment. t  They  arc  associated 
with  "the  taking  up,  publishing,  and  defending  the  horrid 
(pinions  of  the  Quakers,"  not  by  the  copulative  and,  but 
by  the  disjunctive  or.  This  is  a  small  thing,  indeed ;  but 
it  is  not  the  first  nor  the  thousandtli  time,  a  small  thing 
has  proved  the  gist  of  a  mailer.  It  unravels  the  whole 
affair.  It  shows  that  a  person  was  liable,  indeed,  for  provok- 
ing mutiny,  but  that  he  was  also,  and  besides  liable,  for 
"  taking  up,  publishing,  and  defending,"  certain  mere  opin- 
ions.    And,  now,  what  were  those  mere  opinions  T     The 
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answer  settlea  ihc 
opinions  orihe  Quakers. 

Will  it  still  be  EaiU  that  Pui 
look  human  life  for  mere  opinions!  The  statute  in  cjues- 
lion  gives  me  yet  further  aid,  for  a  reply.  It  aaya,  not  only 
that  Quakers  shall  themselves  suffer,  but  that  "  adhering  to, 
or  approving  of,  any  known  Quakers,  or  the  tenets  or  prac- 
tices of  the  Quakers,"  shall  render  one  liable  to  the  same 
penalties,  which  might  fall  on  the  veriest  devotee  of  the 
entire  sect.*  So  that  if  a  Congregniionalist  himself  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  adhere  lo  a  poor  Quaker,  out  of  sheer 
pity,  or  to  say  that  with  him  he  doubted  the  lawfulness  of 
war,t  (for  that  was  one  of  "  the  horrid  opinions,"  specifi- 
cally and  legislatively  condemned,  Anc.  Col.  Laws,  p.  120,) 
be,  too,  would  have  been  accounted  a  Quaker,  to  all  intents 
tad  purposes,  and,  with  the  "  cursed  "  object  of  his  sympa- 
thy, have  lost  his  home,  or  swung  upon  a  gallows. | 

And  even  yet  shall  we  be  told  Puritan  Massachusclls  never 
sentenced  heresy  as  heresy  I     Never  sentenced  heresy  (  She 
sentenced  the  misprision  of  heresy.     She  manufactured  con- 
structive heresy,  when  she  could  not  reach  more  nearly  an 
opponent  lo  her  Draconian  code;  and  for  that  crime — the 
le  of  her  own  violent  suspicions — hurried  her  victim  to 
L  his  doom.    Now  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  very  quintessence 
l  «f  tyranny,  to  make  crimes  constructive — ihat  under  a  statute 
^af  constructive  treason,  e.  g.,  any  one's  life  may  be  filched 

*  When  Ledilia  wna  tried  for  hid  lif?,  Vr  askcJ  what  Fvil  be  lind 
['  done.  Tlie  answer  WD B,  "  Thnt  lie  owned  lliose  QunkeiB  ibm  were  pat  to 
I  iealh,  and  that  iheir  were  iimocenl."  Scwel,  p.  3T4.  Thi>  ii  prarti'f al 
[  CDromentiiry.     Mr,  Bicon  is  right ;  tin  law>  were  boldly  nmintilniHl, 

h  ARoiding  a  Qunker  cniertainment  wn>  fatal  to  ■  niililary  man. 
^  Bee  Cadwonh'*  case.     Sewel,  p.  236. 

1  Spur  and  HaicU  were  in  danger  of  no  one  knows  how  inach,  had 
lejr  not  departed  from  Mn^^tusEtu,  merely  for  sympmhiiing  with  a 
Ffaniahed  BsptUt.  So  ayi^^^^wilh  any  heretic  wai  fatal.  Nial'i 
I  N.  Eng.  i.  953  ^P 
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from  liin  inimicnl  power.*  Where  then  is  the  positioo 
of  Purita..  assacSiu setts,  in  the  hi«lorj  most  iiiiblcsscd  of 
all  on  earth— -the  hisiory  of  vindictive  despotiam  ? 

Bm  I  have  pursued  an  argument  far  enoujg;h,  wliich  aujr 
thing  but  undying  prejudice  might  have  spared  me.  I  will 
therefore  go  back  to  Friend  Sewel,  tvhom  I  can  now  "  ad- 
here to  and  approve  -  -  -  -  -^  ^f  banishment,  or  a 
hulicr,  and  take  up  :h  he  said  was  "  lo  be 
related  hereafter." 

This  story  refei  ion  of  William  Leddra, 

the  sentence  of  Wi  i  lo  death,  the  imprisoc^ 

ment  of  lietnly'Seve  iren,  who  were  released 

alter  Leddra  was  I  [uence  of  fears  6f  royal 

interposition,  and  th  fresh  batch,  of  I  kiHiw 

not  how  many,  whoi.  s  had,  notwilhstaading^, 

contrived  to  bury  in  their  dungeons,  before  the  dreaded 
interposition  actually  came.  Leddra  suffered  on  the  14th 
of  March,  16(il.  Christison  was  tried  and  condemned, 
■bout  a  fortnight  after;  but  his  sentence  not  executed — 
nay,  he  and  twenly-seven  more,  among  whom,  says  Sewel, 
p.  260,  "there  were  then  several  that  had  been  banished 
on  pain  of  death,"  were  suddenly  set  at  liberty,  after  a 
sound  whipping  of  two  poor  victims,  by,  as  was  usual, 
doubtless,  "  an  able  man."+  So  the  final  emancipation  of 
the  Ciuakera,  one  might  suppose,  happened  on  the  first  of 
April.  And  yet  when  the  King's  mandamus}  actually 
arrived,  in  the  following  December,  lo !    the  prison  is  full 


*  Monlesquicu's  Spirit  of  Laws.  Lib.  I 
s,  p.  137. 

t  S<;we],p.  236, speaking  ofa  whipping  Robinson  w: 
larbinger  of  nonif  ihing  worse,  Bays,"  and  ihe  constabli 

lo  get  an  able  man  lo  do  il."     Puiilan  ecaurging  wb 
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3  wtlh  nothing  but 


J^ain,  and  set  open  then 
toi  imperative  royal  order  ! 
Aiier  all,  therefore,  fear  of  the  King  drew  the  bolts  of 
a  Quaker's  dungeon  but  for  a  little  while;  and  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  same  fear  exempted  him,  liut  for  a  short 
time,  from  the  old  penalties  of  banishment  and  death.  The 
mandamus  not  only  folbadc  death,  but  also  "  other  corporal 
punishment;"  and  required  Massachusetts  to  send  its  crim- 
inala  to  England,  "  that,"  says  Charles,  "  such  course  may 
be  taken  with  them  here,  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  our  laws 
and  their  demerits."*  Hutchinson  affirma  that  the  Puritans 
"prudently  complied  with  this  instruction,  and  suspended 
the  execution  of  the  laws  against  the  Quakers,  so  far  as 
respected  corporeal  punishment,  until  further  order. "f  On 
the  same  page,  he  says,  "  the  laws  were  afterwards  revived, 
80  far  as  respected  vagabond  Quakers,  whose  punishment 
was  limited  to  whipping,  and,  as  a  further  favor,  through 
three  towns  only !"  But  this  is  hardly  a  correct,  it  is  most 
certainly  not  an  exact  account,  of  the  position  of  things. 
I  Hutchinson  blinks  the  fact,  that  the  whipping  "through 
Elbree  towns  only,"  was  the  solitary  exception,  to  the  bloody 
1  Mid  fiery  laws  of  1658  and  1661,  The  law  of  1661 ,  which 
I  illowed  branding  and  death,  though  death  not  quite  so 
I  quickly  as  the  law  of  1Ij5H,  was  revived,  after  the  King's 
ItDandamuB,  viz.,  in  1662,  (but  a  few  months,  probably,  after 
lite  reception,)  and  ordained  to  "  be  henceforth  in  force,  in 
Vtfl/  rcspetis,"  with  the  nominal  eiception  fipecified.J 

Oh,  with  what  rueful  reluctance,  with  what  limping  leni- 

k^,  did  Puritanism  dole  out  the  semblance  of  mercy  to  the 

Tyiciini  of  its  execrations;    and  then,  with  the  old  scent  of 

(Mood  in  its  nostrils,  again  stretch  out  its  arm  to  fasten  him 

3  gripe  of  death  !     A  Quolier  was  not  to  be  whipped 

Hit  of  the  Commonwealth  as  formerly,  but  if  he  relumed. 


I  Sewcl,  p.  2 
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Puriunisn  a  h<?r  prompter  Eodicott  snid,  woald  be  JUM  U 
ready  to  take  )iis  life,  aa  he  to  rUk  it.  A  bare  tempo* 
rary  suspeiiK.  an  of  an  act  of  extorniiaation,  is  all  the  boon 
whi«h  cnn  be  granted  him  ;  even  at  the  instance  of  Onr,  on 
whose  favor  the  very  safely  of  chartered  rights  was  hanging.* 
Nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Buncrofi,  as  if  Massac ImscttA 
were  to  become  a  lii  Ad  of  a  lire-destroyer  to 

the  Quaker,  after  tl:  iristison  aad  hia  tireoty- 

sevtii  companions,  of  toleration,  with  tlw 

pleiji,'pa  of  peace,  h'  dove  at  the  window  of 

the  ark,  waiting  to  >o  its  rightful  r«fuge."t 

Rigbiful  refuge?  '  the  Uoiied  States  hid 

belter  enliven  his  mi  le  revival  of  tlie  law  of 

death,  and  then  look  :  of  his  own  pagea,  and 

read  the  solemn  refu.  elf,  and  of  all  other  cpe- 

ciai  pleaders  for  the  merciless.  "  It  has  been  attempted  to 
excuse  the  atrocity  of  the  law,  because  the  Quakers  avowed 
principles  subversive  of  social  order.  Any  government 
might,  on  the  same  grounds,  find  in  its  unreasonable  fears 
an  excuse  for  its  cruelties.  The  argument  justifies  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  of  the  Huguenots  from 
France;  and  it  forms  a  complete  apology  for  Laud,  who 
was  honest  in  his  bigotry,  persecuting  the  Puritans  with  the 
same  good  faith,  with  which  he  recorded  his  dreams."J 

•  This  npparenf  nubmiiHion  (o  King  Charles,  nnd  vinuiil  insubmission 
10  him,  and  deception  Driiitn,  wlien  l\icy  euppoecd  lie  miijlit  havt  fiir);ol- 
ten  his  mnnJamuB. happened,  ii  must  be  reculleclcd,  diiring  ihf  Inat  yi-arit 
of  Endicatt's  adminialraiion  and  life.     He  died  in  IGGJ.  >ct   75.      1  have 

reminds  me  of  anolher  parallel,  ihal  I  must  ipiote  again.  "  Jam  Tibeii- 
nm  corpns,  jnm  vires,  nondum  cliffiiinulatio  dtKrelial,  Idem  animi 
rigor." — Tac,  Ann.  Liber  vi.  wcl,  50, 

t  Bancrofl.i,  458. 

I  Bancroft  i.  .154.     Mr.  B.  i 

piid  by  a  merral  tiiaawn  conaiBlencr.^^^ll  it  be  believed  I    His  ink  ia 


DiIJi|he' 

icy  .Trait 
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^H  *  But  my  pen  will  stray  on  too  far  ;  and  it  is  time  to  leach 
^K  it  the  Quaker  virtue  of  quiescence,  and  bring  this  letter  to 
^r     a  close. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  given  some  of  the  details  of 
the  eieculinn  of  Lcddra,  who,  through  an  entire  "  very  cold 
winter,"  and  during  "night  andday,"  and  "in  an  open  prison," 
WPB  chained  to  a  log,  although  he  had  been  a  hymna,  and  not 
,  a  man — to  show  also,  in  Sewel's  own  style,  how  he  was  at- 
tended with  a  Puritan  faiher-confesBor,  who,  though  he 
mocked  him  not  with  beads  and  a  cross,  did  mock  him  with 
misappltcations  of  Scrijilure — how  hia  solemn  appeal  to  his 
mother-country  for  justice,  was  not  so  much  as  noticed — 
how  he  was  dragged  to  the  scalTold,  after  the  lecture  was 
duly  ended,  by  the  Governor  and  his  guards,  and  how,  to 
the  end,  be  "  continued  cheerful,  and  died  like  Stephen, 
exclaiming, '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'  " 

It  was  also  my  intention,  to  have  inserted  some  account 
of  the  tedious  trial  and  fearless  replies  of  Wenlock  Christi- 
Bon  ;  who  was  doomed  to  death,  but  saved  through  the  fears 
of  a  day-dream  somewhat  more  substantial,  than  the  night- 
Tisiona  of  an  old  tormented  Archbishop.  For  this  I  was  the  . 
losed,  since  Chalmers  says  of  him,  in  his  Political 
I  Annals,  "The  spirit  and  talents  displayed  by  Wenlock 
I  Christison  on  his  trial,  would  have  done  honor  to  Sidney."* 
k^Oae  little  exquisite  specimen  of  the  logic  of  his  judges  is  all, 
I  bdwever,  which  I  will  specify. t     Christison  told  them  they 

rhrdly  dry,  before  he  wriles,  on  p.  455, "  America  was  guill)'  of  ihe  dcnib 
ll«f  four  inJiviilufllH,  ncd  [hpy  fril  victiinB  ralber  lo  Ihe  coniesi  of  will,  llian 
■,W  the  apinioD  thnt  Quakerisin  is  aeapilal  crime."      Mr.  B.  fnrgot  the  re- 
No  wonderhe  should  forgei  Laud'B  Diary.    ■'  lam  noi  moved 
f  dreami."  sayi  ihe  Archbishop,  "jel  I  thongbt  fit  lo  rcmrrnber  rhn." 
"Fruubles  ttc.  p.  57.     Hie  Diary.  Ido,  waa  for  hia  own  eyes  alone.     And 
If  Piyone  bud  Dot  robbed  biiu  orit,ii[id  garbled  il.  none  of  ua  might  hnvo 
een  ihe  wiser  for  these  viBonaoTii  C hur eh rnnn's  sleep.     However,  when 
'OTiUtniBni  would  talk  ofLlflBiBniifrMauperatitioii,  lei  ii  remember  its 
t-laking  wilchcrafl  some  nxiy  years  later! 
•  Annate,  p.  191.  I  Gougb,  i.  480. 
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could  not  It  ng  Quakers  by  their  new  Isw,  because  it  wnji 
repugnant  to  the  l;iu's  of  England  ;  and  their  chnrler  forbaclc 
the  enactment  of  any  such  law  whatever.  "I  appeal," 
said  he,  "  to  the  judicatories  of  our  common  contitr;  :  / 
never  heard  nor  rtad  of  emy  statute  that  was  in  Old  England 
tn  hang  Quakers."  Sound,  statesmanlike  reasoning.  How 
was  ii  answered  ?  *  there  was  a  statute  in 


England   to   hang 
fortnight  in  circum 


No  wonder  they  were  a 
feacb  Huch    a  matchleu 


But  I  forbear, 

enlarge,  and  perhapt 
already,  from  some  < 
— have  dwell  suflici 
Inquisitors,   and    "  &= 
mission  judges   pass 

I  judgment 


e  will  not  permit  me  to 
k  I  have  oSered  enough 
hapten  of  human  hislory 
Is  which  Turks,  Honka, 
et  Laud  and  High  Com- 
9  samples  of  comparative  innocence, 
J  condemn.  I  am  willing  to  let 
the  awful  and  opprobious  records  before  me  be  closed  ;  and 
have  purposely  given  nmch  of  ibis  letter  by  reference  or 
quotation;  for  the  blood  of  Quakers  flows  in  my  veinx,  and 
perhaps  too  warmly,  while  I  linger  over  the  biiler  talc  of 
their  wrongs  and  their  woes. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  my  Episcopal  blood  comes  through 
the  same  channel ;  as,  to  put  some  readers  in  belter  humor 
before  parting,  I  am  quite  willing  to  tell.  I  find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  my  Quaker  ancestor,  who  became  a  Church- 
man, in  Deanc's  History  of  Sciiuate,  and  give  it  in  his  own 
words.  "  He  left  Sciiuate  in  1704,  and  settled  in  Nenport. 
He  had  previously  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  Deacon  J,  B., 
senior.  To  this  match  there  had  been  several  objeciions  : 
the  Quakers  disapproved  nf  his  marrying  out  o/"  the  Society, 
and  the  Congregationalisis  of  his  marrying  into  theirs;  and 
moreover,  the  woman  was  very  young.  However,  the  san- 
guine temperament  of waM^  to  be  foiled,  and  he  is 

uid  to  have  addressed  the  young  WOTnan,  in  the  presence  of 
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Rutli,  let  us  break 


her  family,  in  ihe  following  words  :  ' 
away  from  tills  unreasonable  bondage.  1  will  give  up  my 
Teiigion,  and  thou  shall  give  up  thine,  and  we  will  go  the 
Church  of  England,  and  go  to  ihc  d— 1  logelher.'  They 
fulfilled  this  resolution,"  adds  my  annalist,  "  so  far  as  going 
toChurcli,  and  marrying,  and  adhering  to  tlie  Church  of 
England  during  life." 

The  anecdote  shows  that  my  worthy  progenitor  waa 
somewhat  rude,  perhaps,  in  speech,  "  And  little  blest  with 
the  set  phrase  of  peace."  But  I  trust  my  fair  readers,  if  I 
have  any,  will  forgive  him,  for  his  devotion  to  his  lady-love  ; 
and  that  sober  Churchmen  will  excuse  his  language,  as  a 
true,  if  rough  memento,  of  the  opinions  entertained  of  their 
communion  by  those,  who  once  esteemed  and  avowed  it  n 
dear  mother,  from  whom  ihey  had  obtained  all  ■  their  hope 
and  part  in  the  common  salvation. 


LKTTER  XVI. 


n  how  the  Puritans  entertained 
Churchmen,  Baptists,  and  Quakers.     The  present  letter  is 
to  show,  how  they  bore  themselves  towards  Papisis;  whom, 
a  law  against  them,  in  ir>47,  they  represent  as  the  authors 
"great   combustions  and    divisions, "t    and    for  whom, 

*  The  «iacl  Iruigonge  of  ihe  fsmuus  Arabella  leller  ia,  "  evrr  ac- 
iwledging,  ihal  Buet  hope  and  part  as  we  hiivo  oblaiaecl  in  Ihe  oom- 
fi  nlralion,  we   hnve  received  ia  her  bosom,  and  BUckrd  it  from  her 

t  There  Lb  no  evidence  to  ahow,  (hil  ihe  Jeanira  had  given  ihe  Pari- 
tuns  in  New  Enginnd  any  irouhle,  or  were  likely  lo  do  so,  (Man.  Hist. 
Coll.  iHlser.  vi.  257.)      NanpheleBB,  il  was  pan  of  the  arthodoxjr  of  the 


Any,  to  denounce  Poperjr  it 


n  nnmeasurcd  (erma.     For  einmple, 
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night  have  indtilg^d,  one  would  su^^iose,  « 
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therefore, 
liltle  fellow. 

Another  letter,  perhape,  may  Iw  de^olcd  to  the  Presby- 
terians and  ibe  Aborigines;  ond  thai  probably  wilt  b« 
deemed  suflicieut  to  establish  my  proposition,  that  the 
Puriians  were  tolerant  of  nobody  but  ibemselveB — were  a 
sort  of  Ishmaelites-  equenlly,  murmurs  for  a 

lack  of  complaisanc  heir  lips  with  a  grace  so 

ill,  as  to  provoke  ihi  rn.     There  will  be  lesa 

necessity   for  displ  irds  towards  the  honest 

Dutch  ;  as  it  has  bi  ,  how  frostily  they  looked 

upon  a  sturdy  self-i  e  Dutch  were  their  ftiU 

equals;  and,  too,  h  hej  remembered  Dutch 

hospitality  and  loler  ey  reached  this  side  of 

"  the  big  water."     T  will  be  recollected,  ea* 

teemed  the  Dutch,  what  Napoleon  did  his  soldiera,  "  food 
for  gunpowder  ;"  and  would  have  had  them  duly  excommu- 
nicated with  a  Utile  cold  lead.t  As  to  ihe  Gorionisis,  or 
Gortonians,  it  might  have  been  enlertuiiung.  if  not  profita- 
ble, to  give  some  account  of  their  founder,  whom  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  pronounced  not  fit  to  live  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  but  whose  last  disciple  was  nevertheless 


Milion  culls  ii  "  the  wotsi  of 
judgmenri',"  worse,  of  course, 
S6G.— Any  one  who  nhould 
aughl  nol   lo  go  fanher  from  llie  C 
dny?,  ihan  she  harh  gone  away  fiom 


I.  black  a, 


I,  furlhw 


Tlinl 


rmilmns,  and  the  hcnvicsl  of  all  God' 

rngani-m  or  Dfism,— FrcBC  Worke.p. 

ore   lo  say.  wi.h  Bishop  Monlag 

e  Church  of  Rome  in   ihftv  hrt  woibI 

iprself  jn  her  best  days."  was 

esenlence  of  Monlapie'B  Appeal, 

lo  the  sides  of  Ihe  pil."     So, 


(p.  113,)  was  enough  lo  doo 
presenl  day,  ihe  safe  way  of  proving  one's  selfn  iroe  Protesii 
■with  the  Presbyierian  Dr.  Spring  of  New-York,  ihni  ii  were 
■n  ialidel   than  a  Komanisi.     Then  your  piciy  and   oilhodoi 

■  Lfl  il  hore  be  remembered,  llial  ihe  professed  starling 
Jevaila  and  Puritans  was  ihe  snme — the  coneraion  of  (he  ii 
t  Hutch.  IIiil.  i.  16T,  168-170. 


I 
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discovered  by  Preaident  Stiles  so  late  as  1771.'  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  too,  who  conciliated  sucli  men  as  Sir  Harry 
Vane  t  and  Master  Cotton,  furnishes  a  romantic  episode  in 
Puritanic  history;  and  niiglit  have  done  so  with  even  greater 
wonders,  ifSir  Harry  had  not  thought  it  wisest  to  retreat  in 
time,  and  Ma.ster  Cotton  lo  trim  his  canvass  to  ihe  breeze,  so 
u  to  avoid  the  breakers  (  Master  Wheelrighc,  also,  into 
whose  brain  a  crotchet  or  two  had  found  its  way,  may  be 
counted  among  Puritanic  victims,  tliough  a  Calvinist  of  the 
first  water.^  And  so  may  Mrs.  Oliver;  a  lady  whom  Win- 
throp's  Journal  ||  pronounces,  "  for  ability  of  speech  and  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  and  devotion,  far^beforc  Mrs.  Hutchinson." 
Her  opinions,  however,  were  quite  too  democratic  for  the 
Elders;  and  accordingly  her  lively  tongue  was  deprived  of 
its  volubility  by  "  a  clefl  stick."  tl  As  a  specimen  of  the 
Tagaries  of  Puritanism,  when  it  enters  the  department  of 
jurisprudence,  I  might  have  sketched  the  famous  "sow 
business,"  as  Winthrop  calls  it,  or.  as  it  is  styled  by  another 
author,  "  the  great  hog  case."  But  I  have  neither  lime  nor 
epace  to  give  memorabilia  of  these  matters.  Gorton's  story 
might  well  repay  one  fond  of  antiquarian  researches  ;  but  as 
bis  sect  has  perished, [it  would  be  less  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  There  is  a  volume,  however,  now  accessi- 
ble, in  which  he  may  be  heard  for  himself  by  the  curious.  It 
forms  the  second  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  lis  title  has  been  quoted  already ; 
kut  some  may  not  be  unwilling  to  be  reminded  of  it  again, 

•  R.I.  Hisl.  Coll.  ii.  J9,5T.     * 

t  HubbordcBlisVanei  canter!  N.  Rng.  p.  990. 

I  HnbbEtd  p-  297.  4  Wiiliimson'H  Maine,  L.  293,  39-1. 

tl  SBv.Wim.  1.281,9, 

IF  Sojioor  Btwel  was  banished,  becauee  he  believed  in  ptrfeclion. 
This  abows  thai  the  Mtthodiala  wonld  have  fnred  OB  hordl)'  as  aaj 
■ihen.  riom  Puritan  bands,  had  they  then  eiialed  na  ■  wcl.  Hubbard, 
p.377.     Also  Emcreon'a First  Ch,  pp.  70.71. 
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as  "  S'lOi]  ''s  Defence  against  fiGVttn-hcadcd  Policy"  may 

have  Id  dc  msorteil  to  ia  other  forms,  nnd  by  oilier  pvx>9, 
when  the  arguroeiils  of  the  present  writer  are  repealed,  with 
greater  power,  and  by  abler  tintidii, 


III  respect  to  Puritans  against  Popisla,  1  freely  confoaa 

reluctance  to  commemorate  severity  towards  thutiG,  whoefl 

pretensions  to  ui 

Dunded  uiKin  au  aim  at 

Belf-aggrandizcmeni 

how  costly  soever  to 

those   around  ihem— 

fallihly  Btraight-ahead, 

througli  bright  ages 

one* — might  be  sul>- 

Blanliaied  beyond 

Blilt,  countries  which 

have  nut  made  eo  ri> 

liberality  and  tolern- 

lion,  as  the  Utopia  i 

tve  boroc  with  Papists ; 

and  it  certainly  dia 

grims  for  conscienco' 

sake,  to  be  hcltrr  in  p.  .. 

oorir  in  practice,  than 

"  dark  places  of  the  earth"  which  "  are  full  of  the  habita- 

tions of  cruelty."     I  say  '  bctlrr  in  principle,  but  poorer  in 

practice';  for  it  is  remarkable,  (and  the  subject  of  my  letter 

reminds  mc  of  such  authorities,)  iha 

the  ingenuousness  of 

Massachusetts  has  been  assailed  by  the  most  opposite  testi- 
fiers, the  Papists  themselves,  and  the  Calvinists  of  Connec- 

to  see  D'Aulney,  the  French  Governor  of  Acadia,  on  one 
aide,  talking  of  her  "  tricks  of  sleight,"  and  begging  to  be 
dealt  with  "  sincerely  and  without  any  equivocation  "i  and 
to  lind  Eliot  in  his  Dictionary,  on  the  other,  saying  that 
"  Dr.  Trumbull,  a  modern  historian  of  excellent  parts  and 


■  Kini;  t'horlea's  Coiiimiwioner^BlBo,  openly  accuneti  .MiiBmchusctis 
of  "  shulfiing,"— Mbss.    Hisl.  Coll.  2d  scr.  vi 
in  Englnnil  accu»ii  ilie  Purimns  [here  'of  si 
Amarologln ,  p.  3DG. 

t  llcy.  s  irnxiTkably  librnil  wrilrr.aecusea  ihe  Puriinn 
leiu.  JonMofNayliiniliicciiSfSthfnioffomipringthe  (rx 
The  icrribk  Benience  from  Ihe  Monihly  Anlhology,  has 
qaotrd  in  Nole  73.— Hey'a  LectuieB.  2J  ed.  iv,  86.  J 
Work«,v.  63,63. 


The   Piesbyirrians 
ir  otTfnrps.— Edwarda- 


of  Scrip  LI 
nlirady  b. 
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ited  ihe  conduct  of  Masaachus 
Dot  assisting  the  other  colonies  at  ihe  time,  us  most  base 
and  treacherous."*  ll  is  not  my  business  to  reconcile  such 
singular  historical  phenomena,  but  I  may  be  pardoned  Tor 
mentiofling  Ihe  sagacious  Winthrop's  aniicipaiion  of  ihcm. 
In  his  "  Modell  of  Christian  Charily,"  written  on  hoard  the 
Arabella  while  voyaging  to  New  England,  he  endeavors  to 
warn  hia  associales  upon  the  subject  of  worldly  devotion 
and  its  consequences.  If  vt-e,  is  his  remonstrance,  "  dis- 
sembling with  our  God  shall  fall  to  embrace  this  present 
world,  and  prosecute  our  carnall  intentions,  seeking  greaie 
things  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  the  Lord  will  surely 
breake  out  in  wrathe  against  us."t 

Let  us  come  now  lo  the  first  act  of  the  drama,  in  which 
Puritans  and  Papists  figure  together  on  the  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land. Fortunaiely,  it  is  rather  an  act  of  a  comedy  than  of  a 
tragedy  :  there  being,  as  yet,  no  "  bloody  tenets",  levelled  at 
the  heads  of  the  devotees  of  Rome.  La  Tour,  a  name  well 
known  in  New  England  history,  {another  French  Governor, 
viz.  of  Nova  Scotia,)  was  constrained  "  in  his  distress"  to 
enter  Boston  harbor.J  This  was  in  1643,  when  Winthrop, 
and  not  Endicott,  was  Governor.  The  result  was,  that  the 
papistical  visitant  was  treated  wilh  considerable  hospitalily. 
Perhaps,  as  on  another  occasion, >^  he  and  his  companions 
were  even  admitted  to  the  board  gubernatorial,  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  It  is  a  palpable  fact,  that  Winihrop  dined  some  Rom- 
ish gentlemen  of  distinction  on  a  Sunday,  and  sent  a  tile  of 
musqueleers  to  escort  them|| — a  freedom  which  the  "  Book 
of  Sports"  might  have  allowed;  but  which,  unhappily  for 
him,  was  not  provided  for  in  the  "  Coppie  of  the  Liberties 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colonie,"H  which  had   as  many  ( 

p,  339. 


■  Man.  Hi»l.  Coll.  3il«er. 

ii.J03,  109. 

Elim's 

t  Man.  Hbl.  Coll.  3d  ser. 

il.46. 

t  Hnlehinson.  i.  124. 

4  Hutch,  i. 

127.  nor 

1  Mu>.  nin.  Coll.Sdoi-r. 

Tii.  ai6.    hi 

a  biuidre 
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for  Binners  Argus  in  the  {Me,  i.  e.,  n  full  nnd  fonnidHbl« 
hundred.  V>  inthrop,  who  could  sculpture  a  "  Modetl  of  . 
Christian  Charily,"  that  the  Puritmis  forgot  aa  soon  as  th« 
Israelites  forgot  the  tablets  uf  Muau^,  when  occupied  by  a 
nmnufaolure  of  tlieir  own,  hnd  n  heart  made  uf  HoHer  mate- 
ria! than  President  Sliles's  "oak."     He  nyTiipatliized  even 


vith  Roger   Will 


rup 


of  sedition, 
the  Hon,  J.  Q,.  Adams 
ce,  if  nut  his  life,  to  faror 
nnd  trusty  messenger  he 
!  surest  place  of  safeiy^. 
rill  not  shine  to  a  naughty 
■iidle  throws  its  beams. 
<  not  withont  excoptions. 

it  for  our  defamation. 


stamps  hiin.  It  w 
Williams  openly  ; 
points  out  to  hira 
Shnkspearcsays,  1 
world,  any  farthe 
But  Shakspeare's  " 
A  good  deed  will  all*,, 
see  it,  if  he  can  in  any  way 
ll  is  quite  probahlc  that  Winlhrop's  attempt  to  copy  his  own 
"  modell,"  subjected  him  to  suspicion  and  distrust. t  This, 
coupled  with  that  fnrewell  letter  from  the  Arabella,  tended, 
no  doubt,  to  provoke  the  dispute  to  which  Hutchinson  al- 
ludes ;  f  and  brought  him  under  the  worst  insinuation  to 
which  he  has  ever  been  exposed — that  of  being  a  conerl 
Churchman.  "  When  he  left  England,"  says  his  biographer 
Belknap,  "  he  was  of  a  more  catholic  spirit  than  some  of  his 
brethren."^  No  wonder  that  extraordinary  concessions  and 
efforts  were  necessary  on  his  part,  to  avert  the  ill  omens 

■  His  son  did  nlso  wiih  Ricliard  LeadtT,  wlmse  poor  opinion  of  Endi- 
colt  and  a  Purilatiic  cliurch  nearly  cost  him  XSO.  His  line  was  rrmitlcd  ; 
donbtl<«9  (i[  ihr  inlPirfioion  of  o  Winihrop,  tnip  lo  the  fpiril  of  his  pre- 
dMffiior,  who  dipii  piiyine  the  hf relics.— J'elfs  Salem  183,  184. 

t  Snvnge's  Winl.  i,  I7d.  He  is  wvctely  r-prosched  for  not  being 
slricl  enough.  He  eould  nol  forget  his  solemn  profeioions  in  the  Aralieiia 
leller,  so  soon  an  Rev.  Mr.  rhillipa,  though  he  waa  but  a  iaj-man,— Sav. 
Winl.  i,  14,  note. 

I  Hutch.  Hist.  i.  34. 

i  Balk.  Biog,  ii.  356.     And  see  Note,  96,  about  his  Prayer  Book. 
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which  were  hovering  about  hia  name.  No  wonder  that  he 
was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbjterian 
petition  of  IG4S.  "  He  fell  in  with  the  reigning  principle 
of  iDtolerancy,"  is  thi3  testimony  of  Belknap.  He  was  re- 
lactandy  forced  to  wear  the  iron  collar  of  "  seven-headed 
policy,"  I  should  myself  prefer  to  express  it.  And  thai  I 
un  right  is  my  full  belief,  when  1  encounter  the  honorable 
and  penitent  relentingaof  his  final  hours.  "  Upon  his  death- 
bed, when  Mr.  Dudley  pressed  him  to  sign  an  order  of  ban- 
ishment of  a  heterodox  person,  he  refused,  saying,  '  I  have 
done  too  much  of  that  work  alreafli/.'  "' 

Hero  the  unsophisticated  temper  of  truth  broke  out,  and 

we  see  this  good   man  speaking  and  acting  his  better  and 

genuine  self     And   under  the  inHuence  of  that  temper  he 

began  to  act,  when  the  Papists  first  and  unexpectedly  made 

their  appearance  at  the  capital  ofMassachnjells.    Monsieur 

La  Tour  put  in  there,  very  suddenly,  in  the  summer  of  1643 ; 

and,  though  a  Papist  himself,  had  worldly  wisdom    enough 

to  come  in  a  ship,  whose  master  and  crew  were  Protestants 

from  the  celebrated  Huguenot  port  of  Roclielle.f     But  with 

all  this  Protestant  leaven,  it  did  not  answer  for  Winthrop  to 

,  ffanifest  the  consideration  which   he  did  for  lis  papistical 

tncomitants.     His  kindness  to  La  Tour  provoked  a  "  ju- 

I  tfeious minister,"  as  he  himself,  perhaps  sarcastically,  calls 

m,  to  prophesy,  that  "  store  of  blood   would   be  spilled 

D  Boston."     "  Divers  also,"  his  narrative  continues,  "  wrote 

>  the  Governor,  laying  before  him  great  dangers,  others 

liisharging  sin  upon  the  conscience  in  all  these  proceedings." 

LAnd  again,  others    argued,  "That  La  Tour  is  a  Papist, 

I  ittended  by  priests,  friars,  tc, ;  and  that  they  were  in  the 

c  of  Jehoshaphat  who  joined  with  Ahab,  an  idolater, "{ 


'  Hmch.  Hi«l.  i.  142.  Itubbnrd  and  Maihsrare  dlenl  sbonl  a 

(rily  for  this  (act,  uys  Mr,  Samgc,  -perhapt  from  detign."- 
n.  ii.  174,  note, 

t  HDlclii[]K>D,  i.  133,  t  lUd,  133,  noie. 
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r  is  bcleauiicrcd  and  bewildered,  lie  i» 
obliged  ii>  ca]l  a  meeting,  in  which  it  was  gTBTely  and  astutelj 
re  lanfvl  for  ChristianB  lo  aid  idol- 
)3y  hold  comtnuiiion  with  iheui  ?"* 
>re  needlesia  to  dwell  ;  but  I  muM 
;  ])asse<l  upon  the  Governnr'* 
errors  in  iliis  atTiiir,  which  superstition  mngnified  rrnin  a 
mole-hill  into  a  mountain.  One  was  That  he  and  his  coad- 
jutors did  not  advise  "  with  any  of  the  Elders,  as  their  mao- 
Dei  was    i[i    matters    of  less  conseqHtner."*     Thai  was    a 


queried,  "  W  [her  it 

aters,'"  and  L  w  far 

Upon  the   dia<  ssion 

beg  atteniion  o  the 


mistake  which  guch  a: 
signature  lo    a  pena!   w 
avoid.     He  could  thank 
was  no  part  of  his  Hbert 
Papists,  to  forget   the    I- 
his  auspices  the  Elders  i 
It  is  eiisy  to  9€e  from 
The    goveriiinent  of  Ml 
might  innke  a  word  to  en 
all  which  my  obserTation  a 
siastical  aristocracy.     It  w^. 
lishmeiit  as  that  of  England,  i 
first,    but    practically    the   se 
There  la  nothing  akin  to  it  i 
engine  of  Popery — heresy's 


intcd  a  dying  man's 
well  enough  how  to 
I  "  uo  libertine."  Il 
I    had  dealiugs   with 

lost  deferentially.} 

ays  pulled  the  wires. 

or   PcHITANlA  1    if  I 

£rritory,  and  exacOy 

as  virtually  an  eccle- 

ibove  such  an  Esiab- 

re  the  Church  is  nominally 

id,  and    the    subordinate.^ 

istory,  but  that  tremendous 

awful  battering-ram,  '  The 


Holy  and  Apostolic  Court  of  the  Inquisilion  ' — which  we 
have  ihe  highest  juridical  authority  for  pronouncing,  any 
thing  but  a  stranger  lo  this  soil  of  spiritual  freedom. || 
Strange    indeed    it    is,  as  some   may  think,  that    its  twin 


•  S«TBge's  Winlhrop,  ii,  l( 
t  MiM.  Hi«l-  Coll.  3d  ^r. 
i  The  umal  phnse  i«,  "  CI 
OD  il, "  Suts  and  Chnrcli." 


;"  bal  ihe  phnue  as  acted 
U  Slorr'a  Miac.  p.  66. 
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Bister  could  Dot  discover  for  it  a  little  more  of  the  synipa' 
Ihf  of  conaanguiniiy;  but  we  know  it  is  as  old  as  human 
nature,  that  two  of  a  trade  cannot  ngree. 

In  1647,  for  what  purpose,  particularly,  does  not  appear, 
a  severe  law  was  passed  against  the  Jesuits.*  Its  preamble 
aeems  to  indicate  a  knowledge  of  great  commotions,  occa- 
sioned by  them  in  Europe,  and  that  the  law  was  made  by 
way  of  welcome,  when,  after  troubling  Europe  sufficiently, 
the  Jesuits  should  try  their  dexterity  in  raising  a  storm  in 
New  England.  However,  the  Puritans,  aa  Hubbard  testi- 
fies,t  had  been  more  scared  than  hurt  by  the  Papists,  on  a 
former  occasion;  and  they  might  at  least  have  had  the 
grace  to  wail,  till  actually  assailed  by  them.  But  no,  like 
Job's  war-horse,  who  "  amelleth  the  battle  afar  off,"  ihej 
were  rather  eager  for  the  onset;  having  already  tried  their 
powers  upon  the  unfortunate  Anabapti:its.  One  portion  of 
the  law  is  curious.  It  marks  the  native  coincidences 
between  the  Inquisition  of  Puritanism  and  the  Inquisition 
of  Popery.  Both  condemn  upon  bare  suspicion. f  Any 
person  in  Boston  who  gave  "  just  cause  of  suspicion  "  that 
he  was  a  Papist,  {and  of  the  justice,  a  Puritan  of  course 
was  the  sole  judge  ;  so  that  justice  lay  in  bis  own  conjec- 
ture,) might  be  arrested,  and  doomed  to  a  task  as  hopeless 
as  that  of  Sisyphus — the  rolling  of  such  suspicion  effectually 
away.  In  plain  English,  only  suspect  a  person  of  Popery, 
and  you  might  banish  him  at  your  convenience.  Bring 
him  a  second  time  within  your  reach,  and  you  could  hang 
him  at  your  leisure. 

I  can  forgive  the  Puritans  for  apprehensions  of  a  sect, 
■  which,  wherever  they  go,  are  perpetually  tampering  with 
^■government  and  education,  so  as  to  control  "  mind,  body, 
[.Bid  estate,"  and  which  even  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 

■  Holmss-BAnnnla,  i.  285.     Haranl-BColl.  i.  550.     Ant,  Col.  Laws, 
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the  rnshioa  of  ihe  In- 
ig  to  liis  suspicion,  lo 
1  of  popular  prejudice, 
ireied  bj  the  practices 
he  restless  warfArn  car^ 
iX»,  Quakerf,  Prrsbyte- 
Seekera,  and  ihs  Aborl- 
>  name,  who  doubled  of 
:h-ordcr,"  or   t/inr  "  i.r- 


thus  Insh  :  "  Videtur  hsc  societns,  in  ncgntio  fiJci  [tcncu- 
losa,  pacLs  EccleainT  perturbaliva,  religiuiiis  rectm  ercfaiva  ; 
et  magis  ad  destruction  em  (|uam  ad  vdi5caiiuiieiii."*  But 
their  law  was  actuated  by  sny  temper  save  that  rif  the  be* 
nign  Gaiiganelli,  when  he  suppressed  an  Order  whose  name 
is  the  best,  and  whose  praclice  the  worst,  of  all  aNSOcia- 
tions.t  It  allowed  i 
tjutsilion,  to  suspect 
doom  lo  infamy  or  i 
J*I(ir  so  only,  but  it 
with  U'hich  it  was  si 
ried  on  againat  Chu 
rians,  Gortonians,  H 
gincs  { — against  all  u 
their  "  civil  govcrnme... 
thodox  received  opinions." 

So  hte  as  A.  D.  I'OO,  another  law,  whose  penalties 
were  perpetual  imprisonment  or  death,  was  mnde  against 
the  Papists.  It  is  almost  unaccountable,  that  Mr.  Walsh, 
(himself  I  suppose  a  Papist,)  should  have  forgotten  this, 
and  that  he  will  have  it,  that  all  traces  of  New  England  pcr> 
secution  had  passed  away  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  when  that  very  close  attested  the  hurling  of  such 
a  boll  of  vengeance,  at  the  Church  he  calls  a  Holy  Mother. 
The  act  is  prefaced  with  an  apology  for  its  severity  :  the 
Papists,  ihe  Jesuits  especially,  were  supposed  to  be  attem- 
pering the  Indians  for  the  purposes  of  France.  Yet  ii  bears 
the  old  ensigns  of  in<|uisitorial  crnclty.  It  not  only  con- 
demned the  professed  Papist,  but  all  who  should  "  otherwise 

■  IJpylin'fl  PteKhyl.-riuns,  ]i.  -IS3. 

t  Piismlily,  eonie  pcr*>nfl  mny  nni  undi'rsmuii,  ilini  Jc,"riit  ia  Jttived 
from  J.-W1H;  nii.l  mr:m'.,mi-^r'-ril<;,rr.  a  followerof  Jrsi.^  Vh,\m:: 

1  AnJ  ns  lic«Ti-«  en-.- Phrma.  !lio  .Vf(Aoi/i>(i',  H"i,  niii«L  have  bppfi 
wtiiien  in  iliia  I[9i,  hm\  iliey  .■sisa-.l  ;,«  a  «-.■!.  .S-<-  ,hr  ii..|,.  on  Ik-«-.t. 
near  the  beginning  of  ihis  Lclicr,  p.  335. 
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■ppetkT  to  be  auch."*  It  allowed  any  suspected  person  to  be 
apprehended  "without  warrant."  Now  the  use  of  "  (he 
si^n  of  the  cross."  is  not  peculiar  to  Papists  ;+  but  in  such 
times  as  could  justify  Endicolt's  logic,  that  a  law  against  a 
Jesuit  is  law  enough  to  hang  a  Quaker,  this  law  might 
hare  been  employed  against  a  Churchrnnn,  and  made  his 
faie  no  better  than  that  of  an  emissary  of  Rome.  Henry 
VIII.  sent  the  denier  of  Ais  supremacy,  and  the  denier  of 
the  Pope's  supremacy,  lo  execution  upon  the  same  hurdle. 
Let  persecution  have  been  as  safe  in  ibe  adrninistralion  of 
Endicott,  and  he  would  have  found  a  law  against  the  Jesuits 
sufficient  wherewith  to  decapitate  a  whole  bench  of  bishops. 

With  the  laws  of  Puritan  Massachusetts  respecting 
Papery,  let  us  now  compare  the  following  sentiment  uttered 
by  a  Churchman  and  a  priest,  in  our  own  country,  previous 
to  OUT  Revolution.  "  I  do  contend,"  lie  says,  "  that  Papists 
should,  Loth  of  right  and  in  point  of  prudence,  be  put  upon 
a  footing  in  this  respect,  ['  civil  restraints,']  with  other  dis- 
BenterB."f  Compare  with  it  also  the  violence  with  which 
Independents  (alias  Puritans)  upbraided  the  Parliament  and 
Administration  of  Great  Britain  for  "  misgovernment," 
because  a  statute  was  passed  by  them,  denominated  the 
Quebec  Act — an  act  by  which  Papists  were  tolerated  in  a 
province,  where  they  constituted  "  almost  the  whole  of  its 
inhabitants."^ 

Now  this  Quebec  Act,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,{[  dates 
as  far  down  as  1774  ;  so  thai  till  so  late  a  period,  it  appears 

•  8n  Elioi's  ejic  Mbb.  Liiwb,  ITSfi,  [>-  134,  folio. 

t  Nor  lo  Luihrrans  or  lo  Ctiivinisis.     The  Rev.  Dr.  JiirrU  infonneil 

e  he  Bsw  ■  gill  efOM  in  the  church  of  ihe  peUbmiei!  Mr.  D'AuiHgDF, 

anlhor  of  ibe  Hisuiry  of  the  RefurmsiiDtiiand  that  Mr.  D.  congTBtakwd 

I  tinuwlf  th*I  il  WBS  nol  KcruaiGii     That   wbh  A.-fr  diBtinclioti  i  and  fPt 

[  Mr.  D.  ii  one  of  ihe  moai  fnmoOB  Anli-Pusryilcs  of  ihe  day.— Tlie  Lullie- 

im,  Iht  PioteBlfltiw  by  deBccnl.hsve  ihc  cmcifii. 

I  Boucher'n  Disc,  p  270.  4  Bouchcr'a  Disc   p.  243. 

II  Annata,  ii.  186. 
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that  the  6ta  would  have  encuunlered  no  more  cheerful 

welcome  irc  in  the  Puritans,  itiaii  in  IC4T  or  1700.  In 
1700,  apprehenaioD  without  warrant,  anil  perpetual  impri^ 
onment  or  death,  was  their  due  by  Puritan  law;  though 
Or.  Holmes  suppresses  all  the  ugly  features  of  the  statute, 
anit  merely  tells  us  they  were  required  lo  go  away  ',*  He  is 
tarrful  enough  to  .  isilion  was  eMtablisbed  id 

South  America  in  p  II.   of  Spain  it    whom 

the  Dutch  used  ti  And  Justice  Story  is 

fronk  enough  to  ually  established  in  Mao- 

sachuselts,  at  a  ni  and  by  a  peopla  whom 

theraselres    have  i  "patriarchs,"   "sons   of 

liberty;"  and  I  kr  nony  more  brilliant,  ven- 

erable, and  patriotii 

li  is  sufficiently  ..  ,  that  one    class   of  the 

community,  (the  Papists,)  even  when  bigoted  Churchmea 
were  disposed  to  tolerate  them,  and,  as  in  Canada,  did 
actually  tolerate  them,  that  this  class  would  have  received 
from  them  a  scanty  as  portion  of  mercy  as  ever.  If  "  writs 
of  assistance,"!  (which  I  by  no  means  defend,  for  I  believe 
my  country  was  cruelly  oppressed  by  Great  Britain  ;  as  she 
never  would  have  been,  if  statesmen  like  Chatham,  Camden, 
and  Burke,  had  been  listened  to,)  if,  I  say,  "  writs  of 
assistance"  had  only  been  designed  fur  the  sheriffs  to  drag 
Papists  to  execution  fearfully  they  would  have  provoked 
but  faint  objection  fr  m  Pu  a  lawyers.  I  must  believe 
this,  and  that  Pur  an  m  1  is  n  t  the  essential  elements  of 
d  3  p  c  nacy  Ise,  why  should  it  denounce 
xnmen  f  an  ac  of  bare  justice  to  Popish 
,  wly  bhould  a  Puritan  write  so  vehemently 
id  feudal  law,  and  try  to  persuade  the  Amer- 
believe  the  chimera,  that  a  British  Episcopal 


excli 

the  British  G. 

Canada  ?     El 


'  HolmM*!  Ann;il! 


t  Holm 
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Missionary  Society  was  scheming  to  inflict  the  first  (at  least) 
upon  iheni  ;•  when  no  sooner  is  that  Puritan  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  than  lie  himself  inflicts  upon  them  an  alien 
and  a  sedition  law  7  It  is  no  mnrvel  that  alien  and  sedition 
laws,t  [alias  gag-laws,  &c.,  as  the  familiar  phrase  was  in  my 
boyhood,]  should  come  from  Massachusetts,  which  gave  ua 
that  chief  magistrate  under  whose  auspices  these  taws  were 
engendered.  The  paternity  of  such  laws  is  no  perplexing 
problem,  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  New 
England.  Puritanism  claims  to  have  inspired  freedom  into 
the  British  Constitution.  I  have  yet  to  be  lauglit,  that  we 
are  to  thank  it  for  any  which  it  has  breathed  into  our  own. 

I  regret  to  have  imposed  upon  me,  the  necessity  of  ming- 
ling politicaJ  with  ecclesiastical  considerations.  But  the 
semi-political  nature  of  the  case  before  me  retiuiresil.  It 
was  politics,  as  we  have  before  seen,  quite  as  much  or  more 
than  religion,  which  occasioned  the  morements  ofihe  Puri- 
tans against  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  political  expe- 
diency by  which  they  juslilied  their  ecclesiastical  prejudices 
against  Baptists,  Quakers,  &c.,  &.c,,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  by  which  they  defended  their  terrific  laws 
against  them.  The  preambles  of  the  laws  of  1647  and  1700 
against  the  Papists,  refer  to  political  con.si derations  princi- 
pally or  only ;  and  most  certainly  the  objections  to  the  Que- 

_  bee    Act  must  have   been  political,  and  only  so — for  what 
tared  the  Puritans   for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass,  where 
)ul  of  them  would  ever  see  it  T 

lions  like  these  sutllcient  warrant  for 

^nying,  that  the  exclusion  of  Papists  from  toleration  in  the 
r  of  William  and  Mary  in    1691,  though  nominaily 

I'tbe  work  of  England,  was  virtualhj  the  work  of  the  Puri- 
tans? They  were  insatiate  fault-finders  with  every  form  of 
[overnment  and  of  religion,  but  their  own.     Time  was,  in- 
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deed,  wl  to  them,  as  to  old  Daniel  Buigesa,  "  a  iliwaok 
at  Piipery  waa  ihe  best  of  all  cures  for  a  hcarl-burn.  By 
and  by,  however,  a  thwack  nt  Protestnni  Episcopacy  became 
as  good  if  uot  n  better.  Ami  lu>w  <lid  ihe  Church  of  Eog- 
land  deport  herself  beneath  theii  ungentle  amitiogs  }  did  it 
brittle  and  mutter,  as  they  did  under  ilie  remonstrances  of 
Kinir  Charles  by  hi  a  1     Let  us  see. 

To  say  nothing  Book,  lliey  denoonce  lh« 

very  Bible  of  the  n  at  then  T    Why,  the  tefy 

monarch,  whose  pli  p,  no  king,"  hna  *ooflen 

been  qtioted  again  which  he   merely  mpant, 

that  jf  he  allowed  '9  enemies  to  say  "No 

bishop, "  ihey  woun  "  No  king  too"— eteo 

be  listens  to  them,  a  MunmiBsimi  la  meet  tktir 

wishes."     This  is  a  i..^.  inoHn,  and  still  less  al- 

luded  to;  and  yet  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Address  of 
of  the  Bible  of  1611,  our 
Puritans  iind  the   Ilamptbn 


!  alluded  t 


the  Transli 

present  translntioi 
Court  Conference 
taken  to  show  he 
scrupulous  brethr 
probable,  thai  thia 
eralily  of  Churchi 
dismiss  that  Addi 
vain  in  the  volumes  of  an  as: 
B  genuine  book — the  Anteri( 
Bible  of  this  Society  was  put 
cheap;  but  I  paid  dear  for 
quote  from  it,  I  found  not  so 
lion  sulTered  to  remain. + 


conceded  ' 


fact,  so  decidedly  cviilei 
len,  has  helped,  among  < 
!ss   into  oblivion.     One 


nd  dm 


mg  to  give 


Bible  Society.  A  quarto 
I  my  pulpit,  because  it  waa 
lie  day,   wlicn   turning  to 

13  even  the  old  Dedica- 


luch 


hinges  a  conlrovers/  about  "  regcnetalioti,"  19  prefetrcd  -.  sniJ  thia  i 
TMt  vinlation  of  ihe  modrl  of  1611,  and  Engiish  Bibira  geneially. 
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Be  these  things,  however,  as  (Key  may,  ii  is  not  in  rela- 
tion to  ilie  Bible  only,  lliat  Cliurchmen  manifestetl  a  dispo- 
sition to  uonciliale.  And  if  all  the  Ptirilnns  had  been  iike 
Baxter  in  his  youth,  or  LighlToot  in  old  age,  or  as  well- 
leoipercd  as  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  objected  to  the  phrase  in 
ihe  marriage-service,  "  Wiih  my  body  I  thee  worship,"  and 
was  smiled  down  by  the  king,  who  snid,  "  If  you  had  a 
good  wife  yourself,  you  ui>uld  tliink  all  the  worship  and 
hontir  you  could  do  her  were  well  beslowed" — if  all  had 
been  like  these,  there  had  been  small  difiicully.  Still,  with 
dispositions  the  most  testy,  and  tongues  the  most  clamorous, 
ihe  Puritans  again  and  again  importuned  for  a  hearing  upon 
the  subject  of  liturgical  reform.  Tliey  are  listened  to,  and 
answered.  To  their  tiresome  nnd  provoking  cavils,  it  is 
doubtless  owing,  that  some  acknowledged  blemishes  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  yet  obliterated.* 
The  Oovernmeut  of  England  could  never  pacify  them;  and 
Mr.  Baocrofl  has  characterized  them  truly,  when  he  says 
that  they  were  "  the  harbingers  of  a  revolution. t  Do  what 
it  might,  say  what  it  would,  it  could  not  ingratiate  them. 
Like  the  children  in  the  market-place,  if  piped  unto,  they 
would  not  dance;  if  mourned  with,  ibey  would  not  lament. 
And  the  simple  secret  is,  they  wanted  not  reform  but  revo- 
lution.j:  They  wanted  the  nation's  eminence,  the  nation's 
'  wealth,  the  nation's  strength  ;  and  us  Neal  himself  allows, 
l-^  they  were  dissatished  for  the  want  of  the  tops/one  of  the 
uilding,  churrh-poiiPcrJ'W  It  suited  ihem  in  their  chagrin 
I  «]d  in  their  interests,  to  charge  the  Government  with  secret 
"papistry."  Thus,  while  the  Pope  was  trying  to  destroy  it 
,  they  were  trying  to  destroy  it  by  another ;  and  so 

•  Conipare  ihc  qnotaiions  from  Bishop  Mtsde,  in  nolo  39—"  Thrj 
me  so  from  argomeiil  to  argumenl,"  &,c.,  said   King  Jaiues, — See 
veil's  CDufercDFcs,  for  Jann-s's  letter,  p.  IGI.     Also  p.  314.  &c. 
t  Bancroft,  i.  284.  t  Cliurchmnii 

4  NeBl  iii.3M.     Anithii  ilaliei.     Qnole.]  by  Lolhhury,  f 
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"  placed  it  were,  between  the  upper  and  the  netfaer  mill- 
stone," th  e  WHS  good  hope  that  Protestant  Episcopacy 
would  be       lund  to  powder  '.' 

Now  iiic  Government  knew  tliis,  oud  realized  it  all. 
Archbishops  Parker,  and  Bancroft,  and  Laud,  saw  through 
it  with  half  an  eye ;  as  has  been  staled  in  my  second  Letter. 
But  the  Governn  lat  as  the  passions  of  lit* 

populace  had  bee]  itually  too,  against  them- 

selves, the  only  mi  fos,  as  combatants  drawn 

into  battle,  to  m  und  of  his  own  selection. 

They  did  so,     Tl  ostility,  o// of  which  was 

not  felt,  against  I  1  allies  they  were  cajuin- 

niously  pronounce  were  hurled  against  the 

Papists,  which,  hut  f  revolutionary  Puritans, 

might  have  slept  unca^i  sing  hour.     Perfect  free- 

dom in  religious  opinions  was  granted  to  Rhode  Island, 
agreeably  to  her  own  wish,  in  her  Charter  of  166:).t  And 
the  same  freedom  would  have  been  granted  to  Massachu- 
setts, had  she  desired  it,  in  ItiOL  But  no.  Massachusetts 
wanted  her  own  way  in  every  thing.  She  contended  stoutly 
for  such  a  Irille  as  the  pre-eminence  among  her  sister  colo- 
nies, in  all  the  acta  and  meetingR  of  their  commissioners.^ 
And  so  she  contended  for  as  much  of  her  habitual  exclu- 
siveness,  as  could  be  inserted  into  her  later  charier. ||  A 
charter,  without  some  intolerance,  would  have  been  like 
salt  that  had  lost  its  savor,  to  palates  for  which  a  certain 
kind  of  seasoning  had  become  quite  indispensable.  The 
later  charter,  accordingly,  had  an  infusion  of  the  requisite 
ingredient;  and  the  exigencies  of  the  limes  made  it  brine 
of  smarting  severity  for  the  unhappy  Papist. 

*  Le  Boaa  Jewel,  pp.  184,  165.  t   Wynne's  Anwri™,  i.  237. 

I  Hazard,  ii.  613.  i  IMd.  ii.  14,  99. 

II  She.  would  receive  (he  Scolch  and  eell  ihem  mio  alovery  ;  {See 
NoieSg;)  bal  Irak  If lll'rt  eht  iiud  tobac  oul.—Mort'B  Annals  of  Con- 
corrl,  pp.  T,  8.    Compare  Oldmiion'l  Bril.  Emp.  in  America  i.  1 10. 
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The  sentence  of  utter  exclusion  against  Papists,  rein- 
forced by  a  law  of  perpetual  imprisonment  and  death,  was 
then,  I  contend,  virtually  of  Puritan  extraction ;  for,  if  by 
combination,  (such  a  combination  as  they  charged  upon  the 
English  Government,)  the  Puritans  could  themselves  have 
acquired  ascendency  enough,  to  overturn  the  British  Con- 
stitution, they  would  have  endured  any  alliance  with  Popery, 
as  dissenters  and  radicals  are  doing  now.*  A  very  "  solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  as  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of 
English  history  has  eflfectually  proved,  can  bring  strange 
materials  together.  If  Romanism  had  had  the  blind  might 
of  Samson  to  bow  the  pillars  of  the  Governmental  fabric, 
Puritanism,  as  the  little  boy  who  aided  the  Jewish  Hercules, 
would  have  led  her  to  the  point  (Tappuis,  and  guided  her 
destructive  hands. 

Yes,  Puritanism  would  have  done,  in  ages  past,  what  Dis- 
sent is  ready  to  do,  and  striving  to  do,  in  this  current  hour. 
Dissent  would  blithesomely  overturn  a  Government,  which 
keeps  a  balance  in  a  hemisphere ;  even  though  it  must  die 
in  the  entombment  of  its  accounted  foe.  And  die  it  will,  if 
it  succeed  in  bringing  England  to  the  desolation  of  an  agra- 
rian level.  Like  the  sinner  who  perishes  utterly  in  his  own 
corruption,t  it  will  be  crushed  in  the  ruin  it  will  have 
wrought.  It  is  easy  to  fire  a  train,  that  will  toss  rocks  about 
more  readily  than  did  the  fabled  Titans ;  but  who  can  say 
to  it,  when  kindled,  *'  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
further  i"  **  In  the  Grand  Rebellion,  all  the  sectaries 
combined  to  pull  down  the  Church  and  they  succeeded — but 
what  followed? — The  Roman  Catholics  vanished  before  the 
Presbyterians.  The  Presbyterians,  in  their  turn,  became  as 
odious  as  the  Church  had  been,  and  were  soon  overthrown 
and  oppressed  by  the  Independents ;  who,  again,  broke  up 
into  a  hundred  intolerant  and  fanatical  factions,  from  which 

•  Brill!*  Critic,  xvii.  104.  \^.  t  3  Peter  ii.  13. 
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(he  weary  and  woful  nalion — Roniau  Catholics,  Prosbjteri- 
aoB,  Indept  ndents,  ajid  all,  wure  glad  oaca  aj^ata  lo  lake 
refuge  utu  r  the  protection  of  an  '  EstaUiahineul  lu  Church 
and  Slate.  '"  1  quote  such  leslimony,  with  impartiality  ; 
for,  to  Estaolishmeols,  as  such,  I  am  no  friend.  I  r«el  under 
no  obligation  to  approve  them  upon  principle,  and  con 
frankly  Bay,  I  lov  '         "ary  in  the  Constitution  of 

my  country,  whiu  1  trammels  upon  rcligiuD. 

That  the  fears  tans  prufedaed  to  havtf  uf 

the  lenible  machii  auits  were  just,  I  am  wil- 

ling to  allow,  (not  rifg;   since,  if  it   suited 

them,  they  couh  jes  of  u  Bull  of  the  infa- 

mous AJesandei  wed  them  to  open   ibeir 

mouths   against  ti  England  •,)i  but  because 

those  fears  were  si. a.  Protestant   governmeata 

of  their  time  and  are  not  get  lulled  to  steep.  There  i>  no 
system  that  has  loved,  that  still  loves  the  mistress  Diotrephes 
so  assiduously  courted,  {3  John  9,)  as  this  i  which,  with  its 
rows  of  unlimited  obedience,  can  wiekl  all  its  energies  with 
consummate  despotism,  and,  in  its  recklessness  of  means, 
walk  over  the  bloody  and  smoking  ruins  of  a  nation  with 
unfaltering  serenity.  No  system  is  there,  at  whose  doors 
iuch  piles  of  sinful  consequences  lie  ;  for  it  is  one,  which,  if 
there  be  a  Purgatory,  can  furnish  it  with  such  a  plenitude 
of  business  to  cleanse  itself,  as  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
go  free. 

Still,  upon  the  principle  that  even  the  "  murderer  from 
the  beginning"  should  have  his  due,  one  could  wish  that 
Jesuit  missionaries  had  not  experienced  quite  such  caustic 
manipulation,  as  they  sometimes  have,  from  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  their  superiors,  and,  indeed,  the  superiors  of  all 
men,  in  their  lore  of  liberty  and  charity.     I  say  not  their 

>  Qasn.  Reviev,  No.  100,  p.  510.  Am.  Ed. 

t  Admillcd  by  Nrat,  i.  343,  S43.  In  view  of  (his,  the  Parimiw 
cni|h(  never  lo  object  lo  holfordtrt,  evea  if  they  do  come  thnsigfa  Romp 
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Boperiora  ia  devotion ;  for,  whether  from  a  right  motive,  or 
a  wrong,  more  exemplary  instances  of  the  complete  surren- 
der of  men  to  the  requirements  of  their  calling,  than  have 
been  seen  in  Jesuit  missionaries,  are  not  furnished  by  hu- 
man history.  And  this,  too,  when  the  men  who  have  pre- 
sented these  instances,  have  not  been  the  ignorant,  the  low- 
born, or  the  low-bred,  among  their  fellows.  Sebastian 
Ralle,  or  Rasle,  who  spent  thirty^seven  years  of  his  life 
with  the  Indians,  and  was  missionary  at  Norridgewock,  in 
Maine,  is  styled  ''  a  man  of  superior  sense,  and  profound 
learning,  and  particularly  skilled  in  Latin,  which  he  wrote 
with  classical  purity."*  He  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the 
Abnakis  language,  "  a  quarto  volume  of  above  five  hundred 
pages,"  which  was  seized  among  his  papers,  when  he  once 
escaped  from  those  musket-balls,  formerly  current  coin  in 
PuRiTANiA  for  the  cheap  dispatch  of  bishops,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University.!  Chaumont 
toiled  among  the  Hurons  for  half  a  century.  He  composed 
a  grammar  of  the  Huron  tongue.  Venegas,  in  his  curious 
history  of  California,  shows  with  what  indefatigable  toil  his 
brethren  exerted  themselves,  in  one  of  the  remotest  quarters 
of  the  world.  Salva-Tierra,  "  the  apostle  of  California," 
would  have  been  *'  twice  a  saint,"  and  eclipsed  David  Brain- 
erd  himself,  had  he  but  accomplished,  as  a  Puritan,  what 
he  did  as  a  Jesuit.}  Bishop  Laval  was  a  sufficiently  good 
Papist ;  though  I  cannot  say  he  was  in  form  a  Jesuit,  as  I 
am  under  the  impression,  that  the  stringent  oath  of  a  Rom- 
ish bishop  to  the  Pope,  interferes  with  allegiance  to  the 
general  of  a  monastic  order.     Laval  was  the  first  bishop  of 

*  See  a  memoir  of  him,  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d  ser.  viii.  290. — Com- 
pare also  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  B.  iii.  pp.  127,  128,  edit.  9th. 
Drake  says  the  English  actually  scalped  the  missionary :  thus  proving 
themselves  savages  in  very  deed. 

t  Pickering  on  Indian  Orthography,  p.  40. 

t  Venegas'sCalifomia,  i.219,  etc. 
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Canada,  aiiJ  came  over  in  1659.  He  was  such  au  enemy 
lo  alcoliol,  i  d  eucli  h  devotee  to  cold  water,  that  I  doubl  if 
tavern  kctui  s  would  have  escnpcd  as  eusilj  under  his  ad- 
niinistraiiou,  as  under  that  of  the  Puritans.  The;  forbade 
tavern  lectures,  till  the  witchin);  hour  of  elevoo  in  (he  fore- 
1  liad  passed.*     Laval,  1  fear,  would   have  prohibited 


them  tolall; ;  miu 
penance,  if  Miey  dei 
obtain  loo  or  the  F 
per  cent.,  on  "  chee;. 
Bancrod  himself,  w 
(juite  enamored  of 
Jife;  talks  fioetic 
AlioUcz,  Dablon,  ant 
page,  lo  a  sort  of  novt.-. 


de  the  grucerti  do  laag 
a»  they  did  demund,  and 
of  more  than  onr.  third 
i  strong  wat€r."t — Mr. 
ilan  proclivilies,  teems 
[t  a  Jesuit  Riiasinnarj'a 
illuslrioua  triumriratfi, 
:  and  devotes  page  alter 
ul  them  and  iheir  con- 
temporaries. However,  ao  ImaginatiTe  a  geolJeroBn  may 
well  be  pardoned,  when  Golden,  a  person  of  ver;  differeot 
temperament,  does  not  hesitate  lo  allow,  thai  "  one  cannot 
but  admire  the  zeal,  courage,  and  resolution  oflhese  Jesuits, 
that  would  adventure  tn  live  among  Indians  at  war  with 
iheir  nation  ;  and  the  betier  to  carry  their  purposes,  to  com- 
ply with  all  the  humors  and  manners  o(  such  a  wild  people ; 
BO  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  strangers  from  mere 
Indians."^ 

In  fine — to  go  on  quoting  ;  for  if  I  use  my  own  language 
here,  1  shall  infallibly  be  accused  of  being  secretly  a  Jesuit 
myself — says  Major  Stoddard,  who,  as  a  military  man,  would 
not  be  inclined  to  over-estimate  the  hum-drum  life  of  a  priest : 
"Of  the  labors  of  these  missionaries  we  may  form  some 
judgment  from  the  accounts  they  have  led  us  of  their  travels. 

*  F«Il'BSalcm,p.  SI. 

t  Fril'i  Salem, p.  63 — Wmlhnp  congraluUd'a  ManschuKlta  on 
hanng  wine  vtry  plentiful,  "  ihroDgb  ihe  Lord's  biraaing."  And  then 
calls  the  Virginia  decgy  a  an  of  dninkanU ! !— Sav.  Winl.  ii.  23,  03. 

1   Bancrofi.  ili    l.'iS  f  Colden'i  Five  N*Ii«i>.  i.  r.0. 
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They  eneountered  the  greatest  hardships,  and  freqaently 
exposed  their  lives  to  the  merciless  tomahawks  of  the  sava- 
ges. In  propagating  their  religion,  they  braved  death  in 
ten  thousand  shapes ;  they  have  left  to  their  successors  in 
the  same  vineyard,  though  few  of  this  description  now 
remain,  examples  of  suffering  and  patience,  which  alone 
could  result  from  an  elevated  faith  and  a  well-grounded 
hope."*  Chateaubriand  may  of  course  be  suspected  of  no 
inconsiderable  partiality.  Still,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
''  Beauties  of  Christianity,''  he  has  given  instances,  that, 
aside  from  the  drapery  in  which  his  imagination  and 
eloquence  have  clothed  them,  can  sustain  his  eulogy  in  pro- 
nouncing them  a  display  of  "  miracles  of  the  arts,  of  laws,  of 
humanity  and  courage,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe." 

Recalling  things  like  these,  and  pondering  on  them  as  t. 
philanthropist,  without  regard  to  religious  differences,  one 
cannot  but  reflect  with  pain,  that  for  suspicions  wholly, 
(at  least  mostly,)  .£500  were  offered  for  Ralld  alive  or  dead, 
and  that  he  was  finally  murdered  and  mangled  by  those, 
whose  fathers  came  to  our  far-off  shores,  ostensibly  for  the 
same  kind  and  sacred  purpos^  to  which  he  had  given  up 
his  comfort,  health  and  life,  viz.,  the  conversion  of  the 
savages.t  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  this  was  "  the 
principal  end"  of  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  by  the 
"  free  profession"  of  its  earliest  inhabitants.  Notwithstand- 
ing, with  savages  only  for  associates  and  nurses,  Ralld  found 
himself  the  victim  of  sufferings  that  required  the  gentlest 
alleviations.  His  last  years  dragged  heavily  along,  amid 
debility  and  sickness ;  yet  he  never  left  his  post,  and  spent 
his  latest  strength  in  attempting  to  stop  an  effusion  of  blood, 
or  in  defence  of  his  fireside.     It  is  melancholy  to  think  of 

*  Stoddard's  Louisiana,  p.  315.    Compare  Wynne's  America,  i  309, 
etc. 

f  Williamson's  Maine,  ii.  102. 
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his  Ion  ave  nnd  Bhaliered  chapel,  as  the  onlf  ruim  of 

an  exieD!  :  mission;  but  these  are  al)  which  rem sined 
seveQij  yea  i  aiiice,  and  the  vestiges  of  theae  now,  perhapa, 
have  f  anished.* 

Indeed,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  nt  the  lowest  estimale, 
oflen  deserve  our  pity  ;  aud  when  we  see  what  a  moDumenl 


of  philosophy  au 
in  their  Leltres 
their  labors  if  w 


'ed  for  themselves, 
we  must  respect 


teed." 

In  coHDexiou  fs.  Papists  will  probably 

think  I  ought  to  y  on  tho  bearing  of  ibe 

Puritans  towards  '  their  prior  and  superior 

love  of  human  ri  ,  and  their  embarking  as 

they  did  in  the  cai  orable  Revolution.     Bat 

if  BO,  I   must  disapp.  Closer  exnmination  con- 

strains me  to  retract,  somewhat,  from  the  praise  once  be- 
stowed on  the  Baron  of  Baltimore,  and  the  early  Romish 
settlers  of  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore  had  refused  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  tendered  him  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  "  It  was  evident"  therefore,  says  Bancroft, ( 
"that  Lord  Baltimore  could  never  hope  for  quiet,  in  any 
attempt  at  establishing  a  colony  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia."  The  papistical  principles  of  his  family,  thus 
proving  a  hinderance  al  the  outset,  as  indeed  they  did  long 
afterward,^  it  became  necessary  to  put  them  in  abeyance. 
I  am  induced  accordingly  to  believe,  that  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  jealous  and  stronger  settlements,  the  Papists 
became  satisfied  that  their  success  depended  upon  an  at- 


'  See  Not 


117. 


■  M>«.  Hiat.  Coll.  2d  Kr.  ii.  231. 

t  An  ejiiionof  iheee,  seventy  yeorsBgo.Bmounted  lo  ihiny  volume 
Since,  1  nuppose,  Ihey  h»ve  much  increaBed  ;  though  1  hove  not  t[ 
means  bI  hand  of  ■sceilnining.  See  Calalogue  of  ihe  Library  of  Hsr 
Unirersily,  i.  468.     Also  W»1W  Bibtiolhrci,  i.  430.  u. 

1  Bancroa,  i.  341,  i  Froud'i  PennaylTanii,  j.  131. 
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tractive,  and,  to  them,  entirely  novel  plan.  So  tbey  placed 
in  the  background  the  natural  exclnsiveness  of  their  system, 
and  opened  their  doors,  as  David  did  *  when  overawed  by 
necessity,  to  whomsoever  would  enter.t  For  the  increase 
of  a  new  state,  which,  if  it  rose  at  all,  had  to  rise  in  the 
neighborhood  of  formidable  rivals,  must  depend  on  its  pos- 
session of  attractions  which  might  win  those,  who  hung 
loosely  on  the  skirts  of  its  superiors.  Moreover,  the  cele- 
brated act  of  163S-9,  which  gave  "  Holy  Church  within 
this  province,"  "  all  her  rights,  liberties,  and  franchises, 
wholly  and  without  blemish,"  was  passed,  so  Chalmers  as- 
sures us,  because  "  of  a  laudable  jealousy  of  the  papal  juris- 
diction"!— in  other  words,  to  keep  **  Holy  Church"  abroad, 
from  overstepping,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  the  modesty  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges ;  and  to  let  "  Holy  Church"  at 
home  know,  she  should  have  just  her  own,  and  nothing 
more.  In  addition  to  this,  a  contemporary  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hawks,  also  assures  us,  that  the  celebrated  act  of  toleration 
of  1649  was  passed  by  a  legislature,  in  which  the  Papists 
formed  but  one  part  out  of  several!  §  Mr.  Knowles,  there- 
fore, in  his  memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  is  justified  in  dis- 
puting the  alleged  priority  of  the  Papists  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  on  this  ground,  rather  than  on  the  one  he 
contends  for  ;  since  on  thai  they  can  answer  him  by  saying, 
that  Rhode  Island  did  not  tolerate  Papists  till  the  virtual 
independence  of  these  States,  i.  e.,  February,  1783.  I  al- 
lude here  to  a  matter,  about  which  there  has  been  no  little 
clangor;  but  the  discovery  of  the  Rhode  Island  act  of 
February,  1783,  by  Mr.  Howland,  settles  the  difficulty  at 
last. 


*  1  Sam.  xzii.  3. 

t  Even  Mr.  Walsh  says  Epiflcopaliana  were  unavoidablif  tolerated. 
Appeal,  p.  428.  t  Annals,  p.  313. 

§  Leah  and  Rachell,  quoted  in  Hawks's  Maryland,  p.  3S. 
n  See  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  336.  Walsh's  Appeal,  p.  437,  etc.  Knowles's 
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And  as  to  the  hearty,  at  least  the  sponianeane,  dcrotion 
of  RomDTiists  in  the  doubirul  and  urixioua  wirfnic  of  onr 
Americaa  patrintd,  this  alao  ntay,  I  hope,  bo  qucslinned, 
without  sectarian  malevolence,  Boucher,  who  seems  to 
have  been  their  friend,  atid  who  pleaded  nobly  and  ferTvnlly 


fur    their  toleration,    in  an  hour   when  the    most  Hagicioas 

politicians  thought                             ■ 

le,   declares    that    lb«; 

hesitated  not  a  little                           i 

ed  li>  the  last  inoraeat  a 

neutrality,  which  W(                           i 

to  join  R  Tictorioua  party 

safely,  and  shellcr  U                          1 

opulence,  of  which  Ibey 

had  HO  small  share,                               i 

ig  of  its  protection.     Ho 

declares,  too,  that  tl. 

Bi  ask  ant  by  out  whig*; 

who  suspected  them 

oclivity  for  torjism.  and 

accounted  their   oalt 

diculsriiy   w  aonipwbu 

critical."     Another  d. 

also  snye,  they    had  lost 

their  former  political  intluence  in  the  State  ;t  which,  of 
course,  it  was  highly  important  to  regain.  Their  "  irreso- 
lution," according  to  Boucher,  "drew  down  on  them  many 
suspicions,  censures,  and  threats."     And  he  adds,  that  one 

MemoirBog.  Williams,  p.  331,  eic.  Vftpla"ck> Di^couraes, p. 8C.  Also 
Gammell'8  Life  of  Wjlhams.  Pparke'  Am.  Diog.  2J  Kr.  iv.  209,  ecc— 
The  n CI  of  1TB3,  which  reptaii  the  rxcrplion  Bgainsl  ihe  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, niDT  be  found  in  Mos9.  HiM.  Coll.  Zi  ttr.  v.  pp.  243,  244.  It  is 
•nrprising  lUl  Mr.  Ganimpll  should  noi  have  »rii  it,  and  ihal  Mr. 
Sparks  should  allow  Mr.  Gnmmell  to  repenl  ilie  nrEnmenls  of  Mr. 
Waleh,  which  i1  cfreclually  explodes,  ll  may  nui  be  amiss  lo  add  hcrr, 
thai  the  aerilement  of  this  conlrovfrjiy  reflects  morn  favorably  upon  the 
■eeuracy  orMr.Chnlmerf.«'ho,in  hi!>  Political  Antinls,  was  the  tint  to 
mj  Rhode  Island  had  passed  a  law  refusing  toleration  to  Roman  Calho- 
liea.  Chalmers  has  made  m  many  alalrmenis,  which  (he  Puritans  dis- 
like, ihey  have  been  glad  lo  Inwer  Mb  authority.  The  attack  opon  him 
baa  only  redounded  lo  his  honor.  Ilia  assailants,  in  the  old  fashioned 
language  of  the  Prayer  Book,  have  fallen  themselves  into  ihe  Jeslmciion 
lha[  they  made  for  anollier. 

•  Bouoher-9  Discourses,  p.  242  Boucher  was  familiar  wiih  both 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  brfort  ihe  Revolution.      Disc.  p.  ic.  Pref. 

I   Mr.  Rurvryor  Edilii.    Lcllcis,  p.  46. 
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object  of  his  own  plea  for  toleration  was,  actaally,  '*to  saTO 
them  from  persecution  ;"  for  which  act  of  charity  he  was  no 
doubt  dalj  honored  with  the  suspicion  of  being  himself  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise. 

"  At  length/'  he  continues,  **  a  [Roman]  Catholic  gen- 
tleman of  good  abilities,  who  wAs  possessed  of  one  of  the 
Jirti  fortunes  in  that  country/'  "openly  espoused  the  cause 
of  Congress."  This  was  Mr.  Carroll ;  who,  it  would  seem, 
finding  at  length  when  the  combat  deepened,  that  he  and 
his  fellow-believers  had  but  the  two  alternatives,  of  confis- 
cation or  "rebellion,"  abandoned  neutrality  and  sought 
alliance  with  those,  from  whom  danger  was  nearest  When 
this  was  done — the  Rubicon  crossed — a  careful  manifesta- 
tion of  fealty  became  necessary,  to  wipe  away  the  stains 
which  had  been  attached  to  them.  A  part  of  this  manifes- 
tation might  have  been  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Carroll  upon 
the  floor  of  Congress ;  since  he  was  the  leading  man  of  the 
Romanists  of  Maryland.  Boucher,  however,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  the  personal  ambition  of  Mr.  C.  had  a  part 
in  the  production  of  this  (as  matters  had  stood)  rather 
singular  result.  **  He  was  actuated,"  is  his  testimony,  "  as 
was  generally  thought,  solely  by  his  desire  to  become  a 
public  man ;"  or,  as  I  may  say,  to  regain  that  political 
influence  for  his  friends,  which  Mr.  Eddis  declares  they 
had  lost. 

These  may  be  ungracious  facts  in  the  view  of  some ;  but 
if  true,  we  have  a  right  to  know,  and  must  in  candor,  though 
with  regret,  admit  them.  That  there  is,  upon  the  lowest 
estimate,  a  verisimilitude  about  them  which  we  cannot  blink, 
is  clear.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  they  are  given 
upon  the  authority  of  one,  who  was  even  a  phenomenon 
among  the  politicians  of  his  day,  for  his  liberal  opinions 
upon  that  long  litigated  and  agitating  topic — the  toleration 
or  relief  of  Roman  Catholics.  For  myself,  and  without  the 
fear  of  the  Inquisition  before  my  eyes,  I  avow  it  to  be  as 
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difficult  for  i  le,  as  it  was  for  the  patriotic  EpiacopH'iaia, 
who  were  tne  great  majority  in  Mnrylwid  intbedtysof 
'76  *  to  believe  tbit  there  ia  any  more  elective  Hffinity 
between  Popery  and  republicanism,  than  between  ui  Hcid 
and  an  alkali.  True,  Popery  has  a  phase  for  every  qiiartrr, 
like  the  moon  in  the  sky,  and  the  contrary  may  appear  to  be 


the  fact.  Popery  | 
she  cannot  help  hei 
Hebrew  Bible,  to  i 
tobelierc,  that,  BS1 
and  a  free  governi. 
rale  zones.  The  c 
better  than  a  poltr 
latitude.  "  Wbethc 
innals  of  experitsiii 


[|  this  country,  because 
iMtria  she  prohibits  even  a 
r.f  So  1  am  constrainod 
nine  dispositions.  Popery 
e  as  our  arctic  and  tempe- 
e  the  climateofthe  other, 
irtalion  IVom  his  natire 
ittsh  Critic,  "  we  corwuh 
acles  of  reason — whether 


That  this  ia  true,  i 
trifles  worthy  only  of  a 
ihy  one  serious  glance 
proverb,  that  straws  c 


we  survey  the  present  or  the  paM — we  gather  only  fresh  etm- 
lirmatton  of  our  belief,  that  republicanism  and  [Roman] 
Catholicism  cannot  long,  or  flourishingly,  or  comfortably, 
coexist.} 

)  evinced  by  what  eome  may  think 
smile,  but  which  are  certainly  wor- 
if  there  is  any  sense  in  the  old 
show  how  tlie  wind  is  setting.  It 
is  notorious,  that  Papists  do,  among  themselves,  assign  some 
of  their  clergy  titles,  and  render  ihem  a  homage^bending 
even  the  knee  to  them — which  never  existed  but  under 
their  system,  or  a  monarchy.  Their  bishops  are  freely 
addressed  as  "  My  lord  " — their  bishops'  houses,  though 
never  so  humble,  are  looked  upon  as  the  abodes  of  a  spir- 
itual  prince,  and  denominated  "palaces" — their   bishops' 

*  Eddis'a  Lrtlrnr,  p.  46. 

t  Cbnrch  of  Eng.  Quart.  Rei.  Oclobrr.  1844,  p.  419 —Edward 
Leigfa  Mid,  nrarly  iwo  hundred  jtan  ago,  ibai  Popery  made  it  a  capital 
crime  lo  read  ihc  Bible  in  Spa  in  and  Ilaiy  ;  but  allowed  it  in  England  and 
France,  where  Ae  could  not  help  it. — Leigh'a  Religion  and  Learning,  p. 
99.     London,  1656.  I  Brit.  Ctii.  zvii.  198. 
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charches  are  called  "cathedrals."  In  the  Popish  Almanac, 
intended  moat  probably  for  few  or  none  bnt  believing  optica, 
a  republican  eye  detects,  as  the  unpropitioas  caption  of 
their  clerical  catalogue,  ''THE  HIERARCHY  of  tbm 
UNiTBD  BTATBS."*  It  is  printed  here,  in  type  of  their  own 
chosen  size ;  and  I  cannot  but  request  a  moment's  attention 
to  its  supernal  phraseology.  It  would  appear  that  these  dig- 
nitaries are  indeed  magnates  of  the  "  Mother  of  us  all;"  for 
they  are  described  as  having  hierarchical  empire  over  our 
whole  Union. t  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  this  is  but  a  title, 
and  may  be  but  a  convenient  abbreviation  for  "  The  hierar- 
chy of  the  Holy  Roman  Church  f  in  [not,  of]  the  United 

*  It  80  reads  in  the  Almanac  for  1635,  but  in  an  Almanac  for  1844 
I  cannot  find  it.  Once,  this  wonld  have  surpriaed  me,  in  a  Charch  which 
is  in&llibly  and  always  the  same,  fiut  since  I  have  discovered  changes 
in  the  Bible  even,  under  that  Church's  auspices,  the  thing  seems  quite 
natural. — As  to  changes  in  the  Bible,  let  the  following  facts  spetk  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  technical  distinction  made  by  Papists,  between 
adoration  and  worohip.  We  may  tDorohip  images ;  but  we  may  adora 
God  only.  Now  the  Rheims  Testament  of  1589  reads  Hebrews  zi.  31, 
unflinchingly,  thus :  "  By  feith,  Jacob  dying,  blessed  every  one  of  the  tons 
of  Joseph ;  and  adored  the  top  of  Ids  rod."  But  the  Rheims  Testament 
of  1582,  republished  at  Philadelphia  in  1831,  and  under  all  possible  aa- 
thority,  reads  the  same  text  thus :  "  By  ftiith,  Jacob  when  he  was  dying 
blessed  each  of  the  sons  of  Joseph ;  and  worshipped  the  top  of  his  rod." 
So  much  for  one  instance.  Enough  can  be^said  about  hundreds  more,  if 
it  is  wanted.  And  as  to  Latin  Vulgates,  sanctioned  by  Popes  themselvei, 
Mr.  James  in  lus  "  Corruptions"  says  the  difierences  "  amount  to  some 
thousands."  See  new  edition  of  1843,  p.  195,  note — However,  all  this 
is,  I  suppose,  as  it  should  be.  It  is  but  a  legitimate  illustration  of  Dr. 
Moehler's  theory  of"  development." 

t  The  later  Almanac  hardly  mends  the  matter.  It  reads  "  Dioctmtm 
of  the  United  States :"  as  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  had 
dioceses ;  or  there  were  no  dioceses  but  their  own.  By  the  way.  In  a 
very,  very  small  matter.  Popery  is  here  inflexible.  It  spells  diocese  in 
the  old  way,  "  dioceas."    No  development  for  orthography  yet,  I  sop* 

pose. 

X  I  My  "  Roman  Chnroh,"  and  not "  Roman  CathoUe  Chnieh  f  for 
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Stales."  It  were  lillle  to  be  cared  for  in  olhw  Almanacs; 
hat  liere  it  means  what  it  says.  This  is  the  legitimaie  aiyle 
pontilical  of  a  community,  wliich  abnululeJy  &n4  literally 
claims  the  tnlire  ertlesiastieal  jurisriitlion  of  this  imraease 
republican  soil — nay,  of  the  wtirlil  itself;  fur  ihe  Pc^  i» 
Christ's  vicar  for  the  terraqueous  globe,  aiid  could  gi?e  away 
continents  ns  peril  And,  too,  it  is  the  stjie 

of  a  communiiy,  o.  dly  "  hierarchy  "  afcrred 

to  a  i/oang  friend  iblc  of  inlimidaiinn,  but 

now  safe  in  Paradt.  i  man  believed  ibe  wafer 

and  wine  of  the  r  ertainly  and  exactly,  thn 

flesh  and  the  blood  as  were  the  body  which 

ButFered  on  the  cro:  which  was  ahed  from  it, 

"he  could  not  be 

But  I  must  conci  lin^s  then  can  shnw,  thdt 

while  Popery,  after  its  own  fashion,  had  judgment  without 
mercy,  from  its  extreme  in  theory,  and  its  cousin-germ  an  in 
temper,  Puritanism — and  that  while  that  judgment  was 
inflicted  by  the  same  pushing  and  elbowing  disposition, 
which  hustled  all  who  dare  tread  on  soil  of  which  it  claimed 
more  than  the  entire  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  viz.,  the 
entire  property — that  still,  the  votaries  of  Popery  were,  if 
any  are,  tolerably  fair  subjects  for  the  experiments  of  intole- 
rant selfishness.  Alas!  that  there  should  be  a  system,  in 
which  frail,  fallible  mortals  are  actors  and  umpires,  which 
claims  jurisdiction  over  the  living  and  the  dead,  through 
this  world,  and  into  that  which  is  to  come !  And  yet  Pa- 
pists anathematize  us  all  without  exception,  wlio  question 
(he  supremacy  of  a  single  bishop  over  the  faith  and  worship 
of  the  globe — doom  us  all,  unless  "  invincible  ignorance" 

•ven  Pope  Piue  IV/a  Crerd  iisea  ihi*  oppellniion,  as  if  Hifficifni.and  (be 
olhrr  invaWna  ton  1  red  ic  I  ion,  so  llisl  I  ordinnrily  r«chcw  il.  Thr  C>lh* 
olic  Church  is  of  no  country.  It  is  neirbrr  Ronian.  nor  English,  nor 
Americsn.  lis  limil  of  comprehension  ia  ihe  world.  And  il  U  one  of 
the  grave  solecuina  of  Popetf,  to  claim  il  is  if  it  belonged  (o  Rome. 
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can  BETe  us,*  (a  hook  on  which  no  sure  hope  can  hang,)  to 
the  penal  fires  of  hell — will  not  grant  the  decencies  of  burial, 
to  our  poor  impassive  claj.  O,  if  the  Puritans  had  never 
been  severe  but  upon  such  unearthly  assumption,  such 
undying  hate,  it  would  have  been  grating  to  have  passed 
one  censure  on  them.  Sorry  indeed  am  I  to  assign  their 
proscription  of  those  who  proscribe  earth  and  heaven  to  us, 
to  the  same  dismal  temper,  which  made  them  similar  oppo- 
nents of  all  who  varied  from  that  stem  standard,  which  had 
the  opinion  of  Puritan  parsons  and  the  vote  of  Puritan 
legislatures  for  its  indestructible  foundation. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Agreeably  to  an  intimation  in  my  last  letter,  the  present 
one  will  notice  the  bearings  of  the  Puritans  towards  the 
Presbyterians. 

'  The  bearings  of  the  Puritans  towards  the  Presbyte- 
rians !'  some,  at  least,  of  my  readers  will  exclaim.  '  Are 
not  the  parties  identically  the  same  ?  We  had  always  sup- 
posed there  was  no  difference  between  the  two ;  and  that 
to  talk  of  one  as  arrayed  against  the  other,  was  like  talking 
of  Satan's  being  arrayed  against  himself.'    As  to  the  Satan- 

•  Tottie's  Sermons,  p.  338.  Leslie's  Works,  i.  500 ;  or  iii.  87.— 
Bramhall's  Works,  new  edit.  i.  198.  Milner's  End  of  Controversy ;  in 
the  conclusion.  Milner  lays  down  the  Popish  doctrine  on  this  safaject 
like  a  genuine  partisan.  Now  and  then,  however,  we  ace  treated  more 
mercifully.  The  Rev.  James  Archer,  e.  g.  an  author  to  whom  Chaiks 
Batler,  Esq.,  the  opponent  of  Southey,  was  partial,  will  not  allow  the 
title  kereiie  to  he  applied  to  us  indiscriminately.  See  his  Sermon  on 
Peisecntion,  page  11. 
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icB]  reference  in'this  obserration,  a  Qnnker,  or  a  Baplis«, 
not  ti>  sajf  an  Episcopal  reader,  of  a_/u// history  or  iIm  WwI- 
minster  Assembly,  might  poeaibly  think  it  not  altogether 
inappropriate  to  either  side ;  Tor  ihe  conflicts  which  that 


messed,  often  wore  a  most 
:  niav  be  aSirmed,  as  an  unqucs- 
byteriaos  have  not  long 
Their  opposition  b«gan 
not  cease<3  §till,  in  the 
iharacier  thoroughly, 
rms,  what  sort  ormcm- 
leld  in  the  Church  of 
ueBlionably  did  have  in 
for  no  inconsidernbie 
a  wore  in  politics  which  describes 
lobby-member ;"  bat  its  use  woald 
and  if  I  introduce  it,  I  must  be 
>r  definition's  sake  atone.  Yet,  it 
coroes  nearer  to  a  precise  description  of  their  position,  than 
any  other  at  my  command.  They  were  seeking  to  mould 
the  will  of  the  Legislators  in  spiritual  mailers — were  off  and 
on — now  obsequious  in  the  hope  of  success,  and  now  testy 
and  rebellious  from  disappointment.  Slill.  they  never  pre- 
sumed to  go  so  far  in  their  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  say  it  was  no  church  at  all. 

Not  so  was  it  with  the  Independents  or  Congregational- 
ista,  whom  I  regard  as  the  real  fathers  of  Puritaoisra,  of 
tnch  Puritanism,  at  least,  as  established  and  generated  itself 


It  Sacred  Assembly'" 
tin  earthly  aspect.     And  it 
tionable  fact,  tbu  Fu< 
been  true  yoke-fellovi 
before  the  Assembly'' 
view  of  those  who  ur 
It  is  difficult  to  s 
bership  the  genuine 
England;  for  membei 
it,  and  in  greater  or  J 
period  of  lime.    We  have  a 
their  position,  the  word  ' 
be  esteemed  ungracious, 
understood  as  doing  so  i 


•  Right  Reverfnd,  A,c.,  are  horrible  mimomers,  when  applied  lo 
Chnrchmen.  Yei  '■  Moel  Sacred"  was  nol  thought  too  lofty  a  aiyle  for 
■titi-churchmen.  Collier,  viii.  257.  In  the  same  letnper  Baiter,  in  (Ant 
edition  of  his  Saints'  Rest,  published  in  Cromwell'i  days,  aaid,  "  Farlia- 
m^nl  of  Heaven"  for  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  and  put  Brook,  Tjm,  &c. 
there.  But  he  alUrwards  took  ihem  oni  again  '.—Loaga  Reiiew  of  Bai- 
tM'sLife.p.  41.  8w  alMi  JotMof  Narland-i  Wo^,v.63. 
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in  New  England.  They  denounced  the  Church,  as  a  mere 
anti-Christian  hierarchy,  which  it  was  lawful  for  them,  nay,  a 
bounden  duty  for  them,  utterly  to  overturn.*  Presbyterians, 
however,  were  often  partial  conformists,  and  continued  to  be 
such  to  a  very  late  date.  Collier,  for  example,  tells  us  that 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  afin  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
even  their  ministers  did  not  hesitate,  when  they  had  finished 
their  sermons  to  their  own  congregations,  to  attend  at  the 
Established  Church,  and  commune  there  1 1  This  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact,  and  shows  that  many  of  them  viewed  their 
separation,  as  Wesley  did  his,  as  but  partial  or  temporary. 

But  the  out  and  out  Puritan,  the  descendant  of  Robert 
Brown,  called  the  Church  of  England,  Babylon,  Rome,  dtc, 
d&c.  And  he  thought  the  doom  of  Babylon  in  the  Apoca- 
]ypse,t  to  be  cast  like  a  great  millstone  into  the  sea,  and  to 
be  sunk  so  deep  as  to  be  found  no  more  at  all,  her  just  and 
appropriate  due.  And  such  were  the  Puritans  with  whom 
the  Independents,  or  Congregational  ists,  of  New  England, 
the  rather  sympathized — after  the  grace  of  whose  fashion 
they  preferred  to  copy.^    They  professed,  it  is  quite  true, 

•  See  Bairs  answer  to  John  Canne,  edit.  1642,  Pt.  i.  p.  125,  Pt.  ii. 
4,  5.  Also  Bartlet,  who  quotes  9X  ahundanti  the  highest  Puritan  Inde- 
pendent authorities,  is  very  plain  in  his  declarations  of  the  anti-Christian- 
ism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  admits  its  baptisms,  (mark  and  remark 
this,  my  fellow-churchmen,)  only  on  the  principle  of  the  validity  of  lay  bap- 
tism ! ! !— Bartlet's  Congregational  Way.  Lond.  1647,  pp.  104, 105,  U9, 

etc. 

t  Collier,  ii.  89 ;  or  viii.  460.— Lathbury,  pp.  355,  56. 

t  Rev.  xriii.  21. 

§  Even  John  Robinson,  be  it  remembered,  with  all  his  boasted  chanfs 
for  the  better,  would  never  allow  eommunUm  with  the  Church  of  England. 
With  what  decency  then  can  the  Puritans  complain,  that  we  never  n- 
oeive  the  Eucharist  at  their  hands? 

And  further,  (for  I  may  as  well  mention  it  here,  perhaps,  as  any  where,) 
this  is  a  particular  of  Brownistic  polity,  from  which  "  the  New  England  di- 
vines "  took  strict  care  not  to  depart.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  fsin- 
per,  they  have  departed  from  it  still.  That  they  adhered  to  Robinson's  otter 
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as  Higginson  and  his  companions  did,  not  to  adept  ihe 
rough  language  of  separaiion,  "  Farewell  Babylon,  rarewell 
Rome,  &.C."  They  indited  a  mosl  deferential  and  nSec- 
tionaie  epistle  from  the  Arabella,  addressed  to  "  their  brctb- 
ren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England."  But  it  is  an  adage, 
old  and  irite  enough  for  a  schoolboy,  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words.  as  Hutchinson  admits, 

(whom  1  have  alread  i  matter,)  "  left  no  room 

for  doubt,  after  thej  .merica."*     Then  they 

soon  developed  their  1  conformity, to  BrowD'a 

principles  and  plalfc 

This,  indeed,  hi  md  is  still  denied,  with 

stereotyped  forraalily  erled,  and  just  aa  sleul* 

faatly,  and  that  alao  I  .  authority.     Iletherin^ 

ton,  the  latest  Preubytc  upon  the  subject,  with 

whom  I  am  acquainted,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
"From  this  person  [Brown]  the  first  form  of  what  has 
since  been  termed  the  Independent  or  Congregational  sys- 
tem of  Church  government,  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  ; 
the  great  majority  of  the  Puritans  [i.  e.,  moderate  Puritans,] 

dinllowtnce  of  the  SBcrBmenls  of  ih«  Church  of  EnglBnd,  and  conaidcred 
worship  by  iu  lUurgical  forma  unlswrul,  is  evident  from  thrir  Anewen  to 
thirty-two  QueaiioiiB,  Slc.  ;  a  trad  which  will  be  slluded  to  before  thi* 
Ihii  Utter  it  done.  See  p.  38,  where  they  absolutely  betcail  their  ever 
having  had  any  thing  lo  do  with  the  ordi-naneeB  and  rites  of  their  "  dear 
mother," — Can  the  posieriiyof  these  people,  who  once  ieicnilid  having  had 
■ughl  lo  do  with  Ihe  Church  of  England,  and  who  still  think  that  Church 
nothing  but  a  stone-cold  and  stone-dead  eiemplifiiMiion  of  Chrialian- 
ity,  marniur  with  the  stnalleet  pioprieiy  if  we  ]el  tSeir  ordinances  entirely 
■lone  1  The  Puritans  disallowed  the  Ordinsiions,  Ihe  Sacraments,  and 
the  Liturgy,  of  the  Church  of  England.  Wos  there  much  left  for  tbem 
to  disown  T  And  now,  foraooih,  their  posterity  turn  round  and  talk  of 
the  exclusivcnesa  of  Episcopalians  !  "  Faith,"  said  Richsrd  Il].,"son» 
eirtair  dregs  of  conscience  are  yet  within  me."  May  the  experience 
of  the  usurper  be  imparled  to  them,  in  their  consideration  of  Church- 
men :  and  then  we  and  our  excluaivenen  can  henceforth  go  free. 
*  Haich.HiM.  1.04,35. 
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either  retaining  their  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land,  in  a  species  of  constrained  half-conformity,  or  associi^ 
ting  on  the  Presbyterian  model."*  And  he  goes  on  to  add, 
that  "Brown  not  only  renounced  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  but  also  with  all  others  of  the  reformed 
churches,  who  would  not  adopt  the  model  which  he  had 
constructed ."f  Now  it  is  in  this  respect  that  Ross,  another 
Presbyterian  writer,  says  the  Independents  of  New  England 
imitated  Brown,  as  has  been  shown  by  a  former  reference.} 
And,  in  fact,  the  object  of  all  these  letters  is  but  an  illustri^ 
tion  of  the  same  proposition. 

Now  Ross  is  an  old  writer,  while  Hetherington  is  a  laie 
one.  The  edition  of  Ross's  book,  from  which  I  quote,  is 
the  iiflh  ;  and  it  bears  the  date  of  1675.  Of  Hetherington, 
I  quote  the  American  edition  of  1843.  I  could  go  higher, 
and  quote  the  Jus  Divinum  Regiminis  Ecclesiastici,  or,  the 
Divine  Right  of  Church  Government,  of  the  Presbyterians, 
of  which  the  second  edition  of  1647  is  before  me.^  But  it 
is  not  necessary :  the  oldest  Presbyterian  writers  avowed 
and  maintained  the  Brunonian  paternity  of  Congregational- 
ism, as  well  as  Bishop  Hall,  or  an  Episcopalian  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  II   And,  from  them  onward,  down  to  our  own 

•  Hist.  West.  Assembly,  p.  46. 

f  How  diflferent  the  temper  of  Dr.  Rainolds,  of  Hampton  Coart 
memory.  He  asked  for  absolation  from  a  Charchman  on  his  deaih-bed, 
and  kissed  the  hand  of  him  who  pronounced  it ! — Fuller's  Ch.  Hist.  iii. 

t  Ross's  Hist,  all  Rel.  p.  390,  391. 

§  Also  the  Presbyterian  Jus  Divinum  Mtnitterii  Evangelici,  or.  Di- 
vine Right  of  the  Gospel  Ministry ;  of  the  edition  of  1654.  Pref.  to 
Part  ii. 

II  The  plain-speaking  Mr.  Edwards  comes  out  with  all  his  strength 
upon  this  subject ;  for  he  is  provoked  by  the  Jesuitical  denials  of  the  In- 
dependents. He  sajrs,  all  the  water  in  the  Thames  will  not  wash  away 
from  them  the  imputation  of  Brownism.  Antapologia,  p.  197 :  also,  pp. 
136,  and  296.  Comp.  Baillie*s  Dissuasive,  pp.  103, 103,  etc.  Baillie*s 
Anabaptists,  p.  54. 
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limes,  tlie  im  iressions  of  true  PreHbyieriatiii  liaire  renaiiMd 
tinchanged,  respecting  a  point  wliich  Cungre^iottaliabi 
never  allow,  bul  wilh  the  muet  parsiraonioua  reluc 

li  may  be  expccleil  of  me,  however,  lo  be  more  explicit 
in  my  proof  of  it.     Accordingly  1  am  willing  to  undeiUkc 
te,  what  they  may  coDuder  better  proof  of  the  idemitf 


of  New  England  Pur 
Independency;  whicl 
it  was  an ti- Episcopal 
identity  of  their  princ 
to  mention  more,  whi' 
even  under  Brown's  | 
it  when  it  obtruded  il 
eler  Assembly,  and  it 
American  shores,  whitnc 


1  Puritanism,  or 
hty  anti-Preebyteriui,  ■■ 
can  be  derived  from  the 
e  arc  four  principles,  not 
Bcterizedliidependenoj 
»— which  chatactcriicd 
resence  in  the  WestmiD- 
I  Us  chartictertKe  it  oa 
id  itself  to  enjoy  freedom 


my  four  particular 
Engl  ant 


and  supremacy.  These  principles  respect  the  followiog 
Bubjecta,  viz.,  the  Church,  Ordination,  what  may  now  as  well 
be  called  Development  as  any  thing,  and  Intolerance.  It 
can  easily  be  shown,  bow  Brownism  and  Independency 
differed  upon  these  topics  from  Presbyterianism  ;  and  a 
person  of  very  limited  acquaintance  with  modern  ecclesi* 
astical  history,  can  determine  for  himself  as  I  proceed,  under 
I,  whether  the  Congregational ists  of  New 
it  proved  themselves  like  the  ancient  Brown- 
ists,  and  are  not,  so  far  aa  "  the  spirit  of  the  age"  will  ad- 
mit, very  like  them  still. 

I.  The  Church. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  Iletherington's  testimony  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  Independents  and  Presbyterians  concerning 
this  subject.  One  would  suppose,  that  a  right  view  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  as  an  institution,  was,  if  not  a  funda- 
mental, the   next   thing  to  it,    at    the    lowest   estimation. 

■  I(  UMd  to  coal  ■  flogging.  lo  call  a  Maemchutelta  Purilnn  i  Biownial. 
irthF  lib«l,  (lil>el  ifit  wrre,)  had  not  had  a  lerriiU  tting  in  il,  lU  lulhor 
would  havt  Mc«p«d  ihe  laah.— Him.  HiM.  CoU  3d  ler.  iii.  81. 
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Nevertheless,  he  positivelj  asserts,  that  "The  point  on 
which  the  greatest  disagreement  existed,  was  that  relating 
to  the  ideas  which  they  attached  to  the  term  Church."*  The 
Independents  held,  that  any  seven  persons,  professing  a 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  voluntarily  associating 
together,  were  competent  to  any  ecclesiastical  act  whatever.t 
They  could  elect  and  ordain  their  own  clergymen,  (a  point 
which,  for  distinctness'  sake,  will  come  up  separately,)  and 
perform  any  act  competent  to  be  performed  by  a  Synod  or  a 
General  Council ;  and  their  action  was  absolute  and  final. 
In  other  words,  these  seven  were  a  complete  ecclesiastical 
sovereignty.^  And  it  is  so  with  genuine  Congregationalism 
still ;  unless  the  principle  is  admitted  in  a  yet  more  latitudi- 
narian  style.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  ihree^^*  can  now  do 
all  which  seven  once  could ;  so  that  upon  Congregational 
principles  any  three  Christians,  voluntarily  associating,  are 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation  which  knows  no  superior  be- 
neath the  sun.^  True,  such  a  corporation  hearkens  to  a 
council,  or  an  association,  or  a  consociation,  or  any  thing 
else — to  which  it  pleases.  But  all  which  it  does  in  this  way, 
is  the  condescension  of  majesty,  and  not  a  submission  to 
right. 

Now,  a  Presbyterian  idea  of  the  Church  is  so  diflTerent 
from   all  this,  that  Mr.  Hetherington  is  justified  fully  in 

"•  See  Note  118. 

*  Hist.  West.  Ass.  165.  Compare  Jus  Div.  Regiminis  B^Iesiastici. 
Pref.»pp.  ziii,  xiv. 

f  Walker's  Hist.  ladependency,  Pi.  iii.  p.  23. 

X  See  P.  Nye,  on  the  oath  of  Sapremacy,  Slc.  ,  vindicating  Diaenten. 
London,  reprinted  1683,  p.  41,  etc. 

§  "  In  whom  [Minititers  and  other  church  officers]  they  say  chnroh 
power  is  only  executively,  (as  to  the  exercise  or  dispensation  ;)  but  it  is 
primarily  and  eminently,  in  that  Body  of  the  people,  never  so  mmall, 
which  is  so  combined  together.** — Grsuden's  Hleraspistes,  p.  98,  London, 
1653. 
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Btaling,  that  between  h  and  the  ides  of  the  Iii<lependrat*, 
"the  greatest  disagreemeni"  exbied.  The  Presbjierian 
idea  oftbe  Church  differs  frum  the  KpisCnpal  in  furm,  rather 
thnn  essence ;  as  the  very  title  of  (he  theological  oUsaic*  of 
1647  and  1654  efiVr.iuii!!/  demon  si  rule.  "  Jus  DiTinum 
Regiminis  Eccleaiaetici.  or,  the  Divine  Right  uf  Church 
Government,"  and  '  Minieterii  Ecclesiaslici, 

or,  ihe  Divine  Right  linislry,"  ionnd  so  nioch 

like  the  lilies  of  ger  lokK,  that  a  Churcbman 

miglit  easily  mistake  written  by  Ap.  Land,  in 

propria  person^.     !  1  he  he  piizzierf,  \T  he 

turned  to  p.  264  of  £}  of  the  second  part,  of 

ihe  no.ii,  and  found  McceMion"  *iDdtcaied, 

even   if  it  cune  th  Or  looked  inio  the 

Vindication,  someiimea  u-'^..  .rith  the  firsi,  and  found 

Popish  baptism  pronounced  valid,  Timothy  and  TitoB  pro- 
nounced apoailes,  and  the  Eucharistic  wine  called  "  the  blood 
of  Christ  sacrament  al."*  Or,  turned  top.  23  of  thefirslpan 
of  the  Min.  Ecc,  and  found  that  Baptism  "  is  called  by  the 
Holy  GhosI,  a  saving  ordinance."  But,  most  of  all,  would 
the  current  of  discourse  gratify  him,  when  he  discovered 
all  matters  of  discipline,  all  canons,  decrees,  and  definitions 
of  faiih,  committed  to  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  and 
officers  not  manufactured  by  the  people.  Surely,  he  would 
exclaim,  '  The  Christians  who  made  ihis  book  differ  heaven- 
wide  from  new-light  Puritans,  and  from  the  Evangelical 
Congregatiotialists,  so  called,  of  our  own  times.     For  those 

•  See  Vindicaiioti,  &,c..  pp.  93, 143.  Hubbard's  N.  Eng.  143.  Prra- 
bjleriana  of  iht  prrMnl  dny  are  wisrr  than  ibrjr  rorefsihrra,  for  ihty 
have  just  drcreFdRoniisiibapIiBni  10  he  ijivalid.  Thrjr  are  wiser  loo  than 
dw  school  of  Richsril  Bailer  Baiwr  in  hk»  Reformed  Lilurgy,  (no  ob- 
JBcIion  lo  a  liturgy,  it  seetns,  of  hit  aien  making,)  calls  the  elements  of  the 
Eucharist  "  no  common  bread  and  wine, but  sacra  men  tally  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ."  He  also  calls  Baptism,  "  this  •■cramenl  of  rrgenerv- 
tion."     AUa  (or  Baxter  now  I 
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new-lights  were,  (as  their  counterparts  still  are,)  so  deVoted 
to  their  own  inventions,  in  every  particular,  that  they  pre- 
ferred singing  their  own  hymns,  to  singing  as  near  as  may 
be  the  language  of  inspiration  itself — a  translation  of  David's 
Psalms !' 

Now  it  is  most  remarkable,  how,  in  so  minute  a  matter 
as  this,  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  which  considers  itself  par 
excellence  evangelical,  has  been  faithfully  perpetuated.  A 
passion  for  human  hymns,  in  opposition  to  divine  psalms, 
has  labored  to  foist  itself  into  other  communions,  so  that 
even  the  Elpiscopal  Church  in  this  country,  has  had  to  fortify 
herself  against  it,  by  drawing  up  a  rubric  requiring  God's 
own  language  to  be  sung !  I  say  God's  own  language, 
meaning  of  course  a  translation  of  it ;  but  then  the  Bible 
itself,  that  every  body  save  a  scholar  uses,  is  nothing  more. 
As  if  it  would  seem,  there  must  of  course  be  an  opposition 
to  almost  every  thing  that  claimed  a  divine  right.  And  so 
also  it  appeared  to  the  Presbyterians  of  old.  A  Presbyterian 
of  the  days  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  distinctly  com- 
plains of  this  strange  Puritan  passion  for  hymns,  in  opposi- 
tion to  psalms — hymns,  he  adds,  "of  their  own  making."* 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  each  of  my  four  points,  let  us 
now  come  to  the  second. 

II. — Ordination. 

This  the  Presbyterian  believed,  (as  the  Churchman 
does,)  to  be  no  affair  of  the  people ;  and  talked,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  a  "  ministerial  succession,"  out  of  which  he  was 
not  to  be  frightened  even  if  it  came  through  Rome. 

Here,  he  and  the  genuine  Puritan  separated  again,  and 
totally.  Such  a  Puritan  renounced  Episcopal  ordination, 
not  as  a  nullity  only,  but  as  a  sin.  I  need  not  go  over 
ground  traversed  in  my  eighth  letter ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 

*  Gangraena,  Pt.  i.  p.  45.  However,  when  the  Paritans  coald  sing 
paalna  under  their  own  auapicee  they  did  to :  as  Sir  Eklmund  Androa  dla- 
rovered  to  hia  annoyance. 
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add,  that  this  TeniinciatJon  of  an  urdiaal'ion  tint  Doofttred 
by  ilie  people,  began  iu  tlie  days  of  f^ueen  Elizabeth,*  and 
was  well  known  in  the  days  of  the  CommonweHlth.t  It  was 
repeated  in  this  country,  and  habituaJly.  True,  the  Con- 
gregationai  laity  are  now  disfranchised  of  their  uld  riglii«, 
because  a  lay  ordination  appears  undignified  :  it  comes  as  it 
were  from  tbe  shop,  anil   clerical  self-conse- 

quence  will  not  end  leii  it  wa»  dtn/orbiddai, 

it  was  BO  treated  by  d  ariatocratical  officer  of 

Harvard  Univcrsiiy  an tly  protested  sgalusi  u 

a"  bill  of  exclusion,  ;p  was  taken  in  1696,  nud 

was  infectious  etiou  ling  its  imilatiou  ofa  "  di- 

vine right"  praciici  tronsmit  a  new  Miatoni. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  tre  of  I8J0,  in  the  ■amc 

town  of  Cambridge,  y  were  first  thruat  sway 

from  ordinations,  could  sately  enough  aay,  that  ordinglion 
"  has  been  performed  by  aposiles  ;  by  prophets  and  teach- 
ers j  by  evangelists ;  and  by  elders  and  presbyters  ;  and  by 
none  others."^  Fortunately  Deacon  Gile,  who  denounced 
the  "  bill  of  exclusion"  of  IC96,  had  taken  no  care  to  keep 
up  his  succession  ;  and  Dr.  Holmes's  dogma  waa  as  safe  as 
one  of  the  definitions  of  Euclid. 

Afler  all,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  ijuestioned,  whether 
■t  the  present  day,  clerical  ordination  among  the  Congrega- 
(ionalists  is  any  thing  more  than  an  affair  of  courtesy  or  of 
iBste.  Ifa  roan  were  elected  a  minister  by  a  Congrega- 
tional Society,  if  any  two  or  three  of  the  so  called  church- 
members  imposed  hands  upon  him,  and  he  then  assumed 
all  B  Congregational  minister's  prerogatives,  I  could  make 
a  present  of  my  own  letters  of  orders  to  any  association 

'  Soa[n»*9  Eliubclli,  p.  355.  Nolc— Lechfora  in  hi>  Flainc  Deal- 
ing cantinns  [his.     Man.  Ilisi.  Coll.  3il  acr.  iii   123. 
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which  wpuJd  dare  to  pronounce  him  a  mere  layman,  and 
beg  to  ha?e  them  issued  anew  by  such  resolute  authority.'" 

III. — Development. 

By  this  I  mean  that  Independency  has  always  looked 
upon  itself,  as  (to  use  the  language  of  a  geologist)  in  a 
transition-dtate,  and  prepared  for  any  changes  whatsoefer.^** 
And  it  afowed  this  peculiarity  of  itself,  in  almost  the  rery 
face  and  eyes  of  the  **  Most  Sacred  Assembly,"  in  its  noto- 
rious *'  Apologeticall  Narration."  Its  disciples  wished  the 
purpose  of  ne?er  making  present  judgment  and  practice  a 
binding  law  for  the  future,  enacted  as  the  most  sacred  of 
all  laws.*  This  is  evidently  the  notion  which  Robinson 
had  in  view,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Plymouth  Pil- 
grims, when  he  told  them  to  be  ready  for  any  novelties, 
since  God  had  yet  more  truth  to  break  forth  out  of  his  hdy 
word. 

That  this  was  the  flickering  principle  or  policy  of  the 
early  Independents  is  incontestable  :t  and  that  it  was  acted 
upon,  and  acted  out,  in  New  England,  the  history  of  Unita^ 
rianism  there  is  an  ample  voucher.  Nay,  that  Unitarianism 
is  its  legitimate  result,  has  been  contended  for  in  a  sermon 
by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Upham,  delivered  at  Salem,  Mass., 
November,  1826,  called  **  Principles  of  the  Reformation." 
Few  Unitarians  have  written  a  better  sustained  sermon 
than  this.  How  Calvinistic  Congregational  ists  can  upbraid 
him,  or  his  sect,  for  their  position,  I  know  not  They  are, 
as  he  proves  most  successfully,  but  carrying  out  the  es- 
tablished law  of  Independency — indeed  the  most  sacred  of 
its  laws.  And  Mr.  Upham  is  as  frank  as  he  is  ingenious. 
His  forefathers  were  Calvinists ;  he  and  his  are  Socinians ; 

»•  See  Notc.ll9.  '«>  See  Note  ISM). 

*  Hetherington,  p.  160.    Ekl wards'  Antapologia,  p.  85. 
t  Gaaden'a  Hieraapiatea,  p.  452.    Thia  ia  one  of  the  foUiea  Gauden 
condemna.    Walker'a  Independency,  Pt.  iil.  p.  22. 
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and  his  poate  iiy  maj  be — ^just  wliat  Ihoy  pieaae.**'  Nay.  , 
if  they  come  ko  conctusions  difTerent  froii]  his  uwn,  or  rrom 
those  of  any  higher  predecessor,  he  solemnly  chNrge*  "  ihcir 
■contemporaries  not  lo  repronch  ihem."  (Sermon,  p.  fi.) 

Now  ihis  is  precisely  as  it  should  be.  Indirpendcncy 
was  originally  and  proressedly  a  Proteus,*  and  ii  has  prac- 
tically proved  itself  iham  earnestly  contend* 
it  may  do,  without  ft  -eproach.  Not  lo  apeak 
of  the  strides  whicl:  itit  adherents  have  taken 
towards  Socinianisti  ism,  T  r  an  seen  denial  itim, 
and  I  fear  Pantheisi,  rof  Ware  had  i<>  preach 
a  sermon  before  H:  ,  to  prove  the  pi^rsmnality 
of  God  !]t  it  might  v  re  the  remaining  and  the 
more  considerate  pi  Mr.  Newton's  Kpeech, 
quoted  in  my  fifth  leiv  ihc  Cambridge  Platform 
has  waxed  old,  and  is  ready  to  vanisb  away.  Haa  the  Say- 
brook  Platform  fared  better  T  Would  the  majority  of  the 
Congregational  ministers  in  Connecticut  adopt  it  as  their 
I"  SmNoip  131. 

■  Baillie  Bpeaka  decided!)'  of  iia  "  mo9<  nUe  snd  cunning  way,"  and 
that  it  WBS  ihe"  moiher  and  ime  foumaine  of  all  the  church-diBLtactiotiB" 
of  England.  Nulwiihainnding,  Itaillie,  though  pramoied  by  Charlea  II. 
■fLer  ihr  ResTamiion,  (^ontinurd  a  sturdy  old  PreBbyieiian  to  ihe  lasi ; 
and  would  not  bo  macli  as  give  H  hishop  his  tiilra  by  couilrsy.— Bail  lie's 
LeilerB,dcc..nrir((fi(.of  1^41, 1843.  ii.  1:10.916;  and  iit.  4g'.— My  re- 
ferences to  Baillie'a  Leilera.  it  may  be  well  enough  to  My.  are  almuct  all 

t  This  waadrlivered  Sfpipmbfr  23.  IH38  ;  and,  though   otie   of  a 

might  well  fail  of  all  effect,  however,  for  il  admits  ihai  "  eipies*  infidelity 
is  not  vice,"  and  "  atheism  is  not  immotahly."      |.See  p,  33.)     These  are 

They  retnind  otie  of  what  Bp  Horsley  told  Dr.  Frlealley,  thai  his  way  of 
converting  unbelievers  resctnbled  that  of  the  Jesuit,  who  laugtii  his  aav- 
agea  our  Saviour  was  a  great  eaciqut,  who  in  three  years  scalped  men. 
women,  and  children  without  number  ;  and  thereby  made  plenty  of 
eonvens  tbnhwilh  !— See  Horaley's  Trarta,  Hd  edit,  p  398 
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creed  ?  Let  semi-pelagian  Taylorism  answer.  Or  let  an 
ex  animo  consent  to  the  language  of  the  consecrating  prajer 
of  our  Communion  Service,  which  calls  the  atonement  "  a 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satis- 
faction, for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world" — be  applied  as  a 
test  to  candidates  for  Congregational  ordination ;  and  the 
man  who  will  not  wince  under  it,  would  deserve  the  mark 
of  an  angel,  as  one  that  sighs  and  cries  for  the  abominations 
of  Jerusalem.* 

But  Presbyterianism,  when  genuine,  believes  in  no 
developments.  It  understands  not  the  Jesuitical  art  of 
adopting  a  creed  for  substance,  and  denying  any  of  its 
disagreeable  particulars.  Like  Episcopacy,  (see  the  Preface 
of  the  English  Prayer  Book  to  the  XXXIX  Articles,)  it 
would  have  its  adherent  submit  to  its  Confessions  of  Faith 
"  in  the  plain  and  full  meaning  thereof,"  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  *'  put  his  own  sense  or  comment,  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Article,"  but  require  him  to  "  take  it  in 
the  literal  and  grammatical  sense." 

It  may  be  said,  indeed  it  is  said,  that  by  departing  from 
the  strictness  of  its  own  standards,  Presbyterianism  in  this 
country  has  riven  itself  in  twain.  But  that  only  convinces 
its  less  Puritanic  half,  (the  old  school  party,)  of  their  sad 
mistake  in  allowing  the  development  and  creed-depreciating 
tendency  of  Congregationalism  to  be  mingled  with  its  own 
elements,  till  they  produced  an  absolute  explosion.  It  is 
Puritanism  in  the  shape  of  Independency,  which  has  wrought 
mischief  in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  this 
country;  as  it  wrought  mischief  in  the  Assembly  at  West^ 
minster,  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  gave  that  Assembly 
the  severest  blow  it  received  from  any  hand  whatever.t-* 

*  Ezekiel  iz.  4. 

t  Walker's  Independency,  Ft.  i.  p.  27. — Aiton'a  life  of  Henderson, 
pp.  526,  527.— Hanter'a  Life  of  Heywood,  pp.  107, 108.— EdwardiT  An- 
tapologia,  p.  269. 
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It  has  given  PresbyierianiBin  in  ihia  country  the  unkio 
cut  of  all.  Many  weakly  ond  igciotanlly  BU[>pi»m,  ibat 
Puritniiism  and  Presbyterianism  are  identical.  Tbey  haro 
yet  to  learn,  and  perhaps  to  llieir  own  coal,  that  genuina 
Presbyter ianism  has  not  had  a  deadlier  foe.  Nor  is  ttwt 
foe  yci  put  effectually  at  a  distance,  by  geographical  ditiaion*. 
He  has  left  asling  beh  '  in  ihe  old  school  puiy 

has  ibe  question  occa  lebates,  whether  ruling 

elders  should  not  impi  >rdlnation.     Here  is  th« 

virus  oflndependency  W  sore  spot — an  abscess 

will  be  the  consequeni  ytcrianiAm  will  have  to 

divide    again,  to  try  alter  out,     Alas,  it  has 

entered  its  protest  ag:  Independency  too  late  I 

The  1.1W  of  change  vi  i  system  started,  falls  in 

quite  too  barmoniousl}  spirit  of  the  age  ;"  and 

that  law   will  now  be  intlicted  on  Presbyter  ianism  without 
mercy,  till  it  is  shred  into  sectarian  patches. 

These  remarks  accord  too  well  with  my  fourth  topic,  not 
to  make  me  think  it  is  time  to  bring  that  up  farmally.  I 
therefore  introduce  il, 

IV.  Intolerance. 

And  by  this  I  mean  Independency's  intolerance  towards 
Presbyter  ianism,  and  its  efforts  to  extinguish  il.  But  that 
idea  will,  to  many,  be  a  perfect  puzzle.  What !  Puritanism 
persecuting  Preabyterianism  ?  There  is  some  strange  mis- 
nomer here — this  language  is  a  mere  blind  paradox.  And 
yet  the  idea  conveyed  by  it  has  virtually  been  before  my 
readers,  in  remarks  under  the  topic  now  concluded ;  and  if 
I  again  adduce  it,  I  do  so  but  toimpress  it,  if  possible,  more 
deeply,  knowing  how  some  will  revolt  at  it,  and  how  others 
try  to  sneer  il  off,  or  laugh  it  down.  But  the  provoking 
truth  is  necessary,  and  it  must  stand  out  in  all  its  plainness : 
for  its  ugliness  I  am  not  responsible,  Puritans  of  tbe 
atraitest  sect,  then,  have  persecuted  Presbyterians  unmer- 
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cifully  ;*  and  a  bitterer  feeling  has  existed  between  these 
parties,  than  between  Presbyterians  and  Churchmen.  Thia 
sort  of  Puritans  are  characterized  in  the  dedication  of 
King  James's  Bible,  as  **  self-conceited  brethren,  who  ran 
their  own  ways,  and  give  liking  unto  nothing  but  what  ii 
framed  by  themselves,  and  hammered  on  their  own  anvil." 
Presbyftrians  found  them  such,  as  well  as  Churchmen ;  and 
now  for  the  proof  of  my  assertion. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  when  they  were  at  the  outset  of 
their  career,  the  Puritan  Independents  felt  weak,  and  tried 
to  gain  strength,  by  keeping  their  more  powerful  neighbon, 
the  Puritan  Presbyterians,  at  bay  with  the  catch-words, 
"  toleration,"  and  **  liberty  to  tender  consciences."  Then 
they  complained  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  earnestly  as  Presby- 
terians ever  did  of  Prelatists.  Hear  the  lugubrious  wail  of 
Thomas  Goodwin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  party, 
and,  in  Cromwell's  day.  President  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.t  "  They  do  worse  than  all  this ;  for  when 
they  have  joined  with  the  world,  they  make  use  of  worldly 
force  and  compulsion,  and  employ  and  call  in  aid  and 
strength  from  the  world,  whereby  to  compel  their  poor  Dis- 
senting Brethren  to  their  way."  The  term  "  Dissenting 
Brethren,"  my  readers  should  understand,  was  a  term  which 
was  then  applied  censoriously,  by  the  Presbyterians  to  the 
Independents;  who  were  looked  upon,  we  shall  presently 
see,  as  schismatics.  Goodwin  has  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  in  that  one  of  his  voluminous  treatises  quoted,  and 
which  is  necessarily  passed  by.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  is  very 
severe,  and  tells  the  Presbyterians  that  they  have  less  forbear- 

*  Dissenter  Disanned,  Pt.  i..  161.     London,  1681. 

t  Compare  Johnson's  wail  of  "  so  many  [Pmbyterian]  books,  to 
proTe  the  Congregational  or  Independent  charches  to  be  the  slaice 
through  which  so  many  0oods  of  error  flow  in.**~-MaM.  Coll.  2d  series, 
vii.  9. 
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ance  for  the  IndependenLs,  than  men  of  Ike  uvrU  Aoire  Jor 

But  how  was  il  when  the  wheel  of  forlune  rolled  orer, 
■od  the  lower  ^oke  became  the  uppermost — when  Thomas 
Qoodwin,  f.  g.,  was  established  as  Cromwell's  favoritt;,  and 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  a  tyrant's  greatness  1 

Now  we  can  hear  and  let  them  dfieak. — 

"  They  were  thus  led,'  ngtott.  "  lo  ndrocate  n 

toleration   in  theory,  *  ver  granted  when  their 

own  power  was  pred  i  New   England — and 

which,  it  may  be  add'  nrould  consent  to  grant 

to  the  Presbyterians ;  lid   not  admit   lo  com- 

munion    with   them,  i  ere  willing  to  abanduD 

Presbyterian  ism    and  -cgationalisls."t      *'  A 

sect  had  lately  sprung  U|  ,  Tytler,  "  who  termed 

themselves  Independents.  They  held  the  Presbyteriana  in 
as  great  abhorrence,  as  those  of  the  Cbiirch  of  England. "( 
And  now  for  a  wail  from  the  oppressed,  lo  correspond  to 
Dr.  Goodwin's.  "  The  Greek  word  for  sChism,"  write  the 
Presbyterians  to  the  Independents,  under  the  aanciion  of  a 
Prorinciol  Assembly,  "signifies  rending,  and  sure  it  is  that 
you  rend  yourselves  from  u?,  and  not  as  from  Churrhcs  of  the 
tame  ruU,%  but  as  Churches  differing  in  the  rule,  wilh  a 
dislike  of  us,  and  a  protestation  that  you  cannol  join  with 
us,  OS  fiscd  members,  without  stn."||  Yuu  hear  us  preach 
not  as  persons  in  office,  but  as  gifted  men  only  ;  [Note 
this,  O  ye  Episcopal  bigots!]  and  some  of  you  refuse  to 


i.  Guv-I   nf  Ilic   Cliu 


LiTe  Bnil 


t  ilcilirr 


184.  le.'!. 

J   Tyllcr'9  Hiar.  ii.  40C 
II  Itailtie,  one  of  th«  n. 
dkcui  iheir  Ciivorile  censun 
pielr. — Leitcn,  i.  43^. 


■iliury,  p.  19.->.      Lilly's 


4  Tlicw  Ilnlicsnrc  no(  mine, 
ua  of  lliF   Freif)yler;oji!..  rrtorla  iij; 
fa  nobmiy  haJ  o  GOO'' "pii'ion  of  ill 
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hear  os  preach  at  all.  You  renounce  all  church-cominii- 
nion  with  us  as  members ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  you  inrite 
our  people  from  us,  by  telling  them  that  they  cannot  eon' 
tinue  with  us  without  sin.***  Edwards,  in  his  celebrated 
Gangraena,  uses  even  stronger  language ;  and  shows  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  called  papistical  and  anti-christian, 
as  well  as  Episcopalians  1  This,  according  to  him,  is  one  of 
the  positions  of  the  uprising  faction,  which  was  trying  to 
tread  Presbyterianism  in  the  dust :  "  That  the  Presbytery 
and  the  Presbyteriall  Government  are  the  false  prophet,  and 
the  beast  spoken  of  in  the  Revelations.  Presbytery  is  a 
third  part  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  yea,  that  beast  in  Rev.  zL 
that  ascends,  and  shall  kill  the  two  witnesses,  viz.,  thb 
lNDEPENDENTs.*'t  lu  this  Way,  by  assuming  to  themselves 
a  divine  mission,  and  representing  themselves  as  likely  to 
suffer  martyrdom,  for  their  fidelity  in  denouncing  papistic 
Presbyterianism,  the  Puritanic  Independents  calculated  up<m 
inflaming  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  multitude. — 
And  they  succeeded.  The  sun  of  Presbyterianism  went 
down  in  clouds.  It  set  hopelessly.  It  has  never  risen  in 
brightness ;  for,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  assures  us,  all  the  old 
Presbyterian  societies  in  England  are  now  Socinian  without 
exception. I 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Presbyterianism  sunk  with- 
out a  desperate  struggle.  It  did  not.  But  the  Independents 
secured  the  army,^  and,  by  the  *'  holy  text  of  pike  and 
gun,"  proved  their  doctrine  at  least  valiantly  and  prevailingly 
orthodox.  The  Presbyterians  were  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
Even  their  patriotism  was  held  cheap.  They  fomented  re- 
bellion against  the  King,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Scotch, 

•  Vindic.  Presbyt.  GoTernment,  &c.,  1649,  pp.  130, 131.  EktwardiT 
Antapologia,pp.  199,  200. 

t  Gangraena,  Pt.  i.  28.      t  Bachanan's  Researches,  llth  edit.  p.  190. 

^  Hetherington  calls  the  strife  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents, "  a  conflict  of  principle  against  intrigue  and  power,"  p.  195. 
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•nd  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  And  when  the  In- 
depcudents  outgcneralled  them  by  intrigue,  and  the  King 
was  pui  to  death,  they  tried  to  rouse  a  faiot  cry  of  loyalty, 
by  professing  horror  at  the  execution.  But  their  sincerity 
ivas  distrusted  ;  il  came  too  lale,  and  it  availed  them  nothing. 
Dean  Swifl  speaks  a  general  smtinieDt,  when  he  says,  "  As 
to  what  is  alleged,  that  Presbyterians  declared 

openly  agaioBt  the  Kin  [  allow  it  to  be   true. 

But  front  what  niotivef  lan  possibly  be  assign- 

ed, than  perfect  spite,  7.   to  find   ihemaeltea 

wormed  out  of  all  poil  infant  spawn  of  Inde- 

pendents, sprung  from  rela."* 

All  this  goes  to  sh  sliow,  that  llie  aliena- 

tion between  the  Pre*  the  Independents  be- 

came, at  last,  even  furioi  "  Acerrima  ferme  prox- 

imorum  odia  sunt,"  says  the  philosophical  historian  of 
Rome;  and  they  exemplified  it  to  a  little.  Edwards,  the 
Presbyterian,  can  even  compliment  Churchmen  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Independents  ;  while  ihey,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
,  only  loved  Churchmen,  if  not  Papists,  far  belter  than  they 
did  the  Presbyterians,  but  preferred  before  them  even  the 
scouted  Anabaplist.t  The  climax  of  mutual  abuse  was 
reached,  by  calling  each  other  Papist  and  Jesuit :  the 
toughest  ecclesiastical  nicknames  of  that  day,  or  of  any 
other.  We  have  seen,  already,  how  Presbyierianism  was 
compared  to  the  Babylonish  adulteress  in  the  Revelations; 
aod  1  may  now  add,  to  complete  the  picture,  that  the  Pres- 
byterians look  special  pains  to  show  the  similarity  between 
the  Puritan  Independent,  and  the  cra^y,  reckless  Jesuit. 


aiii.  I  lS._Comparr  ttv-.  Diiwnier  DL 

t  Antapologiu.p.  379.     Gingraei 

p.  137.     Bullie'B  Divniiaive,  p.  106. 
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Edwards  nmstera  and  marshals  seven  potent  reasons  to  ea- 
tablish  the  likeness ;  and  not  content  with  that,  he  gives 
his  schismatical  neighbors  a  parting  lunge,  such  as  Ehud 
gave  Eglon,  and  says  thej  outstrip  Machiavel  himself.* 

Such  complimenting  as  this,  will  no  doubt  be  excused, 
on  account  of  the  ''  spirit  of  the  age ;"  but  it  is  yet  believed 
all  pertinent  and  true,  when  applied  bj  Presbyterians  or  In- 
dependents to  Episcopalians.  By  what  mysterious  revolii* 
tion  has  it  suddenly  grown  false  and  meaningless,  when 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  apply  it  to  one  another  ?f 

And  now,  at  length,  may  I  not  say,  that  this  review  of 
some  of  the  chief  differences  between  Puritanic  Presbyterians, 
and  the  still  more  Puritanic  Independents— Kiifferencesx  in 
principle,  resulting  in  utter  alienation  in  point  of  fact — ^that 
this  review  excuses  my  going,  as  it  was  thought  might  be 
necessary,  into  a  regular  historical  sketch  of  the  controversy, 
between  these  ever-famous  dissentients  from  one  another  ?  I 
expected,  indeed,  to  have  to  trace  the  purer  Puritanism, 
from  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  its  vigorous  matu- 
rity in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  when  virtually  it  wielded  a 
sceptre.  I  expected  to  have  to  present  a  view  of  the  caustic 
**  Apologeticall  Narration" — the  great  Congregational  man- 
ifesto—which Hetherington  styles  a  declaration  of  war  | — to 

*  EdwardiT  Gangraena^Tt.  i.  40  ;  Pt.  iii.  150 — Jadges,  iii.  21.  And 
a  New  Englander  thus  paid  him  back,  in  speaking  of  the  Presbyterians, 

There  is  a  geti  of  Bishops  coming  next  behind. 
Will  ride  the  Devil  off  his  legs,  arrd  break  his  wind. 

t  See  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,  p.  37.  Dissenter  Disarmed,  Pt.  i.  pp. 
1 62, 1 63.  Roger  Williams,  speaking  of  Rhode  Island's  comforts  in  1 653, 
thus  chastises  both  Presbyterian  and  Independent.  '*  We  hare  not  felt 
the  new  claims  of  the  Presbyterian  tyrants,  nor  been  consumed  by  the 
over-zealous  fire  of  those,  called  godly  magistrates." — Mass.  H.  Coll.  2d 
ser.  iz.  195. 

X  Hetherington,  p.  163.  Baillie,  also,  speaks  of  it  in  similar  terms. 
See  his  Letters,  &.c.,  i.  420, 421.  He  also  lets  ont  an  amusing  piece  of 
secret  history.     The  same  day  the  Independents  offered  the  Narration, 
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follow  out  the  Inilfpenilents,  in  their  intrigues  with  the  Par- 
liament and  (he  army" — lo  show,  too,  how  atlfully  ihej 
pressed  talent,  as  well  as  power,  into  their  service  ;  inducing 
even  Milton  to  abuse  Prcsbyleriana  with  oh  his  mighl  t — {'Is 
that,  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  your  reaBona  for  coinmcnding  hta 
Furhaiiiaai  ?j — and  finally,  to  show  how  they  had  roieod  Dp 
a  hoslorPresb;teriBn  t  9  Rutherford,  and  Caae, 

and  Cawdrey,  Bnd  Call.  man,  and  Gataker,  and 

Palmer,  and  Edwards.  od  Lore,  and  Joho  Vi- 

cars.J  and  Clement  \  sn  William  Prynne  and 

John  Bastwick,  after  ;  t  their  ears  off; — who 

have  showered  on  Pur  Birictesl  kind,  a  perfect 

tempest  of  hailstonea. 

It  may  be,  that  I  ai  o  avail  myself  of  these 

redoubtable  Presbyterla,  I  that  the  draught  of  Pu- 

ritanism, by  a  Presbyterian  gTaring-tool,  is  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly executed  in  alto  relievo.  Well,  if  ao,  I  must  be  recon- 
ciled to  my  fate  ;  but  for  the  present  shall  content  myself 
with  saying,  that  I  look  upon  two  iu  the  above  list,  as  genuine 
Presbyterian  martyrs — martyrs  by  Puritan  hands  !  What, 
what,  do  you  say,  our  "  Dissenting  Brethren"  .will  ask — do 
our  eyes  tell  true,  or  must  wc  wipe  our  spectacles?  Have 
Puritans  ever  martyred  Presbyterians  ?  Yes,  I  do  verily  and 
conscientiously  believe  so.  Christopher  Lore  was  a  Pres- 
byterian divine,  who  felt  some  compunction  when  he  saw 
Puritanism  bestriding  the  nation  like  a  Colossus.  He  en- 
deavored to  have  the  old   government   restored,  and  was 

they  mode  "  a  very  grcn  fuasl"  fur  llif  Prpsbyletians  ;  lo  see  if  ihey  eoulJ 
not  gel  ihcm  lo  i»o«A  ii  Jonn.     Bui  ii  waa  a  compkie  choke-ptar  :  »o 
thejr  loBl  llicir  labor,  wine,  monty,  and  nil. 
•  HclherinKlon,  IIB,  133. 

t  I)r.>oks  Religious  LibtTly,  i.  458.  Milion's  Tofms.  BoMon,  vol. 
ii.  342.  313.     Millon'a  Prow  Works,  in  one  vr.1.  p.  103. 

t  Wood's  Alh.  OioiiienscB,  ii.  153.  I  Rive  n  nfcrenro  lo  Vicars,  nn 
I  Bupp<,».'  I.im  iesa  known  ihnn  ilie  ii-fl.  Five  of  Die  liEl  given,  Karii.i 
ealla  Jin-lhrowcra, — Cong.  Wny,  p.  115. 
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made  a  hea<^horter  for  it.*  Love  died,  proclaiming  himself 
a  martyr  with  his  latest  breath. t  Clement  Walker  wrote '^ 
the  sharpest  history  of  Puritanism,  which,  perhaps,  it  ever 
received. .  It  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  left  to  die,  as  he  did  die,  a  lingering  death.|  And 
so  Puritanism,  which  spares  not  the  Churchman,  nor  the 
Quaker,  nor  the  Baptist,  nor  the  Papist,  nor  any  sectary 
from  itself  whatever,  spares  even  the  Presbyterian  with  no 
more  reluctance,  but  takes  his  very  blood,  if  necessary,  to 
glut  its  revenge  or  to  batten  its  ambition.  This  may  be 
called  strong  language ;  but,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it 
is  used  after  returning  from  Presbyterian  pages,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  stronger  still,  if  I  had  drank  more  deeply 
of  a  Presbyterian  spirit.  Let  these  two  sentences  of  Mr. 
Hetherington  be  my  attestation  :  "  From  that  time,  forward, 
the  contest  between  the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians 
became  one  of  irreconcilable  rivalry ;  to  which  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  one  or  the  other,  was  the  only  possible  termi- 
nation. And  historifcal  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that,  as 
this  bitter  warfare  was  begun  by  the  Independents,  they 
are  justly  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  of  the  fatal 
feud."§  Mr.  Hetherington  is  a  modern,  and  [his  language 
follows  that  of  Edwards  and  his  contemporaries,  haud 
passibus  aquis.  Yet  the  words  "  rivalry,"  "  warfare,"  and 
**  feud,"  fall  from  his  pen  as  naturally  as  life ;  and  he  quali- 

»»  See  Note,  123. 

*  Calamy's  Baxter,  i.  G6.  Brooks*  Religioas  Liberty,  i.  498.  Of 
coarse  it  will  be  said  that  Love  died  for  his  treason,  and  not  for  his 
doctrine,  as  old  Anthony  Wood  remarked,  long  ago. — Oxonienses,  il. 
137. 

t  Neal,  iv.  75. 

t  Wood's  Ath.  Oxonienses,  ii.  145.  Speaking  of  his  perishing  in  his 
dungeon,  Wood  says,  "  He  gave  way  to  fate  diere,  to  the  great  grief  of 
the  Presbyterian  party." 

§  Hetherington,  pp.  157, 158, 
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fies  them  with  the  auntere  adjectivea,  "  irr^oncilabl^," 
"  bitter,"  and  "  fatal,"  nithout  tlie  shadow  of  a  compunc- 
tioD. 

Letthissulfice,  then,  to  disabuse  uninformed  mrnds,  about 
the  bearings  of  Puriianism  towards  Presbyterian  ism  in  En^ 
land.  Come  we  now  to  see,  in  a  shorter  compass,  if  powiUe, 
something  of  itsbeori  on  these  shore*,  pecked 

by  exiles  for  freedon 

It  may  easily  be  as  there  were  mixed  op 

among  the  elements  i  the  Ustablishmrnt,  what 

may  be  called  high  w-church  Puritans,  that 

the  ^ame  compound  id  among  the  early  era^ 

grants  to  New  Eii{  ras  the   fact.     The  only 

difference  was.  that  li  Puritans,  or  the  lode- 

pendents,*  emigrated  high-church  Puritans,  or 

Prebyterians,  had  better  prospects  for  success,  as  matters  lay 
at  that  period,  and  could  better  afford  to  stay  at  home.  But 
then,  as  was  natural,  these  lo»'-church  Puritans  in  New 
England,  finding  themselves  here  at  the  head  of  affairs,  (like 
a  tow-churchman  when  made  a  bishop,)  turned  a  somerset, 
and  came  up  high-churchmen  of  the  tallest  sort.  Now  then, 
there  was  no  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship,  thai  was  right, 
that  could  possibly  be  right,  but  theirs.  Presbyterianism 
became,  forthwith,  a  rival  henealh  them,  struggling  upward 
for  their  ascendency;  and  accordingly  it  must  be  frowned 
down.  It  was  so  treated,  at  a  very  early  dale  in  the  history 
of  Massachusetts.  This  is  distinctly  the  testimony  of  Hutch- 
inson. "  Several  persons  who  came  from  England  in  1043, 
made  a  muster  (o  set  up  Presbyterian  government,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly  at  Westminster  ;  but  a  New 
England  assembly,  the  General  Court,  soon  put  them  Eothe 

■  Or  "  Brownifllico]  Indciwndenls,''  as  CoHon  Maiher  calls  ih*ni. 
and  ao  teotily  denipd — ihe  connexion  belwecn  Brownjam  and  Congrtga- 
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rout."*  No  doubt  this  language  describes,  with  graphic 
exactness,  the  amount  of  charity  and  ceremony  with  which 
these  pioneers  of  Presbyter ianism  were  greeted.  Congrega- 
tionalism, by  this  time,  had  made  up  its  mind  what  the 
development  of  itself^  for  the  latitude  of  Massachusetts,  was 
designed  to  be.  It  was  growing  warm  in  its  nest,  feeling 
domesticated  and  at  ease ;  and  therefore  pushed  Presbyteri- 
anism  out  of  doors,  with  as  small  compunction  as  political 
partisans  hustle  one  another  out  of  office.t 

To  some  it  may  appear  singular,  that  this  dii^>osition  to- 
wards Presbyterianism  did  not  appear  when  Roger  Williams 
arowed  his  suspicions  of  ministerial  caucuses,  several  years 
before.  Roger  was  afraid  they  would  end  in  presbyteries, 
and  denounced  them.  Still,  he  found  no  favor.  How  can 
these  things  bet  Ah!  Roger  was  too  sincere  and  simple- 
hearted.  He  really  objected  to  clerical  assemblages,  on  the 
ground  of  principle.  But  such  assemblages,  if  they  could, 
as  they  did  do  and  were  designed  to  do,  upbuild  Indepen- 
dency in  Massachusetts,  and  give  it  there  supremacy,  were 
all  right  enough.  He  had  not  the  wit  to  understand  this ; 
and  so,  anti-presbyterian  though  he  might  be,  he  was  ban- 
ished forever. 

Afterwards,  when  Congregationalism  was  the  Establish- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  he  who  disfavored  Presbyterianism 
was  just  the  agent  which  it  wanted,  and  was  enlisted  for  that 
warfare,  which  soon  ended  in  the  utter  *'  rout"  of  the  inter- 
lopers, who  talked  of  synods  and  ruling  elders,  and  a  lord- 
ship above  the  congregation,  to  which  there  might  be  an  ap- 
peal from  the  mischiefs  of  popular  votes 

•  Hutchinion,  i.  112,  Feli'a  Snlein,  pp.  160,  161.— They  made 
■urer  work  than  their  friends  in  England,  who  had  left  Presbyterianism 
"  gasping."  They  killed  it  without  ceremony.— Dugdale,  p.  243.  Sav. 
Wint.  ii.  77,  note. 

t  "  In  all  New  England,'*  says  Daillie,  in  April  1644, "  no  Uberty  of 
living  for  a  Presbyterian.** — Letters  and  Journals,  ii.  4. 
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Yes,  Puritanism  draie  Presbyterian  ism  from  the  jaAg- 
meut-scat,  as  recklessly  aa  GaJlio  did  the  icws.  Nor  fo 
only;  but  when  rcmonstiancea  conie  over  from  Eagland, 
from  iis  oJd  friends  and  associates,  against  its  higii-handed- 
ncss  ill  spelling  up  for  itself  as  aiiprcrae,  it  had  a  firm  and  a 
ready  answer.  Such  a  remooflbauce  seems  to  hoTC  come, 
in  tlic  name  of  "  dire  Eugtand,"  and  in  par* 

ticular  of  one  Master  linisicr  of  Batrombc."* 

It  came  in  the  ehapt  birty  qiieotionA,  ihirUraa 

objectiona,  and  nine  p  mewhai  heavy  dose,  one 

might  suppoee,  and  Vi  »d  a  few  fits  of  indigeft- 

lion.     Nevettbelew  ik  I  got  through  with,  and 

due  return  amde,  in  f  three  pamphlets,  one 

for  each  batch  of  ingt  Ig  the  entire  bolui,  nd 

which  co»er,  in  the  bt.  of  the  limes,  162  well- 

stufTcd  pages. 

Of  course  I  cannot  bestow  comments  on  the  fillielh  part 
of  them.  Nor  is  it  needful.  It  is  quite  enough  if  I  can 
point  out  the  marks  of  cxcjusivcness  in  thcni,  and  »liow  that 
they  gave  semi-Puritan  brethren  in  England  no  quarter.  And 
this  can  be  done  in  a  very  brief  space.  "  Christ,"  says 
the  first  paniplilet,  ivhich  may  stand  as  a  specimen  for  the 
rest,  "  hath  left  but  otic  way  for  all  churches,  and  the  same 
to  be  observed  to  the  world's  end."  (p.  1-2  )  '■  And  as  for 
acknowledging  a  company  to  be  a  sisier  church,  that  shall 
set  up  and  practice  another  form  of  church-discipline,  being 
otherwise  in  some  measure  as  you  say  approvable,  we  con- 
ceive the  company  that  shall  so  do  shall  not  be  approvahle 
therein. f     For  the  discipline  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  for 

•   Mass.  Hisl.  Coll.  Ibi  «t,  ix.  16,  note.     Or,  Ricliard  Ctrnni,!,  Rec- 


1 ;    una  fcr  ihi-  .rieinceriiy  of  which  «ut.l«,  Mr.  t:dwarJ*. 
n  scourged  il  florelj. — Aniapologia,  p,  4-1,  eic. 
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hj8  churches,  is  not  arbitrary,  that  one  church  may  set  up 
and  practice  one  form,  and  another  another  form,  as  each 
one  shall  please ;  but  is  one  and  the  same  for  all  churches." 
"  Again,  if  that  discipline  which  we  here  practice,  be,  (as 
we  are  persuaded  of  it,)  the  same  which  Christ  hath  appoints 
ed,  and  therefore  unalterable,  we  see  not  how  another  can 
be  lawful."  "  We  think  if  you  were  here,  we  should  gladly 
accept  of  you  and  your  people  as  a  sister  church,  and  that 
you  would  do  the  like  to  ours ;  and  yet  not  when  you  should 
set  up  and  practice  one  form  of  church  discipline,  and  we 
another."  (pp.  83, 84.)» 

This  language,  which  was  used  in  1699  and  1640,  part 
of  it  sanctioned  directly  by  Hugh  Peters,  (whom  Edwards 
calls  "  the  Vicar  General  and  Metropolitan  of  the  Indepen- 
dents both  in  New  and  Old  England,"t)  and  all  of  it  uttered, 
no  doubt,  under  the  nod  of  Master  Cotton,  told  Presbyte- 
rians, in  terms  sufficiently  plain,  what  they  were  to  expect, 
if  they  ventured  to  descend  upon  the  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  was  but  one  right  way  of  church  discipline. 
That  right  way  was  already  there ;  and  no  other  must  intrude 
itself,  but  at  the  hazard  of  stern  expulsion.  Nevertheless, 
Presby terianism  growing  stronger  and  more  confident  in  Eng 
land,  in  1643,  when  the  <<  Most  Sacred  Assembly,"  (that "  Par- 
liament of  Heaven"  below,)  began  its  sessions,  the  attempt 
was  actually  made.  But  Congregationalism  was  as  good  as 
its  word  of  warning.     Its  rival  was  routed  from  the  land.| 

Nor  did  that  satisfy.  Having  received  an  intrusive  visit 
from  Presbytcrianism,  the  Congregationalists  of  New  Eng 

*  Here  is  the  Divine  right  system,  plain  as  noonday.  Yet  Congrega- 
tionalists of  the  present  age  give  it  all  up. — Congregational  Catechism, 
p.  82. — But  if  they  have  no  Divine  right  to  stay  where  they  are— then 
why  stay  there  ? 

t  Gangraena,  Ft.  iii.  p.  50. 

t  Mr.  Savage  is  candid  enough  to  admit,  that  Presbyterianism  was 
"at  least  as  oifensive"  to  the  New  England  Poritans  as  Episcopacy. 
Sav.  Wint.  ii.  77,  Note, 
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land  ihought  themsdvea  auihotized,  agfceably  to  liial  pIe-«- 
aant  I  nv,  Lix  Talionh,  to  return  the  cull.  Ami  they  rraolv- 
ed  to  (io  so.  Accordingly  we  find  Master  CotloD,  iu  \64o, 
uttering  his  syBteni  of  churcli-polity,  and  aeiiiiing  it  over  lo 
LondiHi  to  be  printed  there,  for  the  hcnefit  of  Independency, 
and  tlie  subversion,  in  due  lime,  of  Preabyteriauism.*  This 
may  seem  a  soniewhat  claralion  ;  but  I  do  not 

fear  lu  make  it,  with  t)  i^oilon's  book  now  <^>eii 

before  me,  and  which  >y  aomc  of  the  Indepen- 

dent party  in  England  ie  shows,  how  well   tlie 

Indepcndcnta  uaderal  actics.    It  alludes  to  no 

less  ilian  snen  succe  ons,  aimed  to  insinuate 

their  views  into  the  community;  of  whicb 

Cotton's,  the  laat,  oot  ir  declaralion  of  all  our 

way."     Thai  is,  after  i..  you  leaves  and  buds, 

we  here  give  you  the  expanded  blossom.  And  Ihe  Preface, 
(hardly  by  intention,  hut  to  make  an  impression  against  the 
Presbyterians,  who  bad  very  foolishly  attempted  to  control 
the  press  by  a  censorship,)  lets  out  even  more  truth  than  this. 
Il  absolutely  admits,  that  no  sort  of  toil  or  chicanery  were 
spared,  to  hurry  these  publications  through  the  religious  tor- 
don  sanilairt,  by  which  Presbyterian  ism  liad  surrounded 
itself.  "  Yel,"  it  says,  "with  much  sweat  and  wiles,  some 
messengers  have  got  through  that  Court  of  Guard. "t 

•  "  The  Way  of  ihc  ChurcliM  of  Clirint  in  New  England."  elc, 
London,  1645,  pp.  IIG.  quarto.  New  England  kepi  Old  England  well 
■upplW  wiiii  her  wares.  She  sent  over  Hugh  Pelers,  llibhins,  and 
W»ld,or  Wells,  in  1641,  (Clialmera' AnnolB,  172  0  and  ihe  BrownisW 

olhe™,,B»  about  SB  profitable  an  imporlalion.  WVId,  or  Wells,  is  the  man 
who  went  to  diacomforl  Ap,  Laud  in  Ills  imprisonment, — Laud's  Troubles, 
pp.  S13,  314. 

+  Alluding  to  a  Fresbylerian  censorehip  of  the  press.  This  was  s 
irrrible  thing  for  Laud  Io  eslabliah.  Yet  (he  Pieabyterians  soon  had 
<Hie  ihemselves  ;  and,  by  and  by,  Ihe  Puritans  in  New  England  followed 
auil.     Then,  suddenly,  il  becaine  all  light. 
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Altogether,  the  book  and  its  preface  is  a  moat  preciooa 
specimen  dF  the  temper  of  the  times.  Here  is  New  England 
Paritanism,  goaded  itself  a  year  or  two  before  bj  Presbjte- 
rianism,  now  attempting  retaliation,  or  self-defence,  some  no 
doubt  ivill  call  it — i.  e.  upon  the  principles  of  the  Romans, 
who  drove  away  Hannibal  by  attacking  Carthage.  And 
here  is  the  same  system  in  England,  coolly  admitting  that 
no  labor  or  trickery  was  esteemed  a  sacrifice,  or  an  imm<^ 
rality,  so  that  this  scheme  of  retaliation  might  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  Presbyterianism  be  worn  out  and  trodden 
down,  by  one  squadron  after  another  of  assailants. 

Still,  with  such  plain  authorities  before  me,  many,  proba- 
bly, will  call  all  this  a  huge  extravagance,  and  say  that  Puritan- 
ism in  the  shape  of  Independency,  never  did  have,  and  never 
could  have  had,  that  intense  hatred  of  Presbyterianism, 
which  these  statements  ascribe  to  it.  To  such,  I  say,  there 
is  proof  that  the  same  hatred  was  even  perpetuated ;  and,  too, 
in  an  age  when  toleration  was  universal,  appears  to  have 
lost  not  one  atom  of  its  sharpness.  And  the  proof  is  at  hand. 
I  quote  a  book,  the  Jirst  edition  of  which  appeared  so  late 
as  1778,  and  which  was  so  unboundedly  popular  with  English 
Dissenters,  that  it  was  endorsed  by  a  synod,  and  ran  through 
Jive  editions  in  four  years.  The  quotation  is  supplied  me 
by  the  "  Churchman  Armed."  "  Popery,"  says  the  great 
oracle  of  modern  non-conformity,  "  is  the  consummation  of 
religious  tyranny,  and  Presbyterianism  a  weak  degree  of  it. 
But  the  latter  [Presbyterianism]  has  in  it  the  essence  of  the 
former  [Popery],  and  differs  from  it  [Presbyterianism  differs 
from  P<^ery]  only  as  a  kept  mistress  differs  from  a  street- 
walking  prostitute,  or  as  a  musket  differs  from  a  cannon."* 
The  coarseness  and  virulence  of  this  language  are  not  sur- 
passed by  Hugh  Peters,  or  Peter  Stenry.t    And  yet,  this  is 

*  Churehman  Armed,  i.  445. 

t  See  Baillie's  opinion  of  Peters,  Steny,  d^.— Letters,  dec.,  new 
edit.  iU.  443. 
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a  tirade  against  Presbjterianiam,  perfectly  lawful,  efeo  in 
our  day,  for  PurUanism  to  give  vent  to.  Alas,  iflheae  are 
the  relics  of  its  spleen  against  its  ancient  enemy,  how  relent- 


less must  ll9  OppOMllO 

more  open  strife ! 

Such,  then,  were 
Pre.^liyterianism,  whe' 
soil.  It  would  not  bi 
to  trace  the  history  ot 
bly  this  will  not  be  i 
devdopment  at  the  (y 

I  lind,  then,  thai 
haril  ti)  counteract  1' 
and  that  Shepard,  wh 
malicp  and  secret  ven 
an  English  Presbyterian,  a 
and  venom,  upon  the  subji 
minster  Assembly. +     I  find, 


have  been,  in  the  days  of  fTG»her  and 


towards 


the  bearings  of  Pi 

II  contact 

igh  it  might  be  tedious, 
,  in  after  years.  Proba- 
notitiiF,  after  so  fair  a 
lemcd  sufficient. 
>ker  and  others  labored 
1,  as  well  as  Cotton  ;* 
af  Ap.  Laud's  "  extreine 
nself  complained  of  by 
striving  to  infuse  his  own  malice 
•A  of  persecution,  into  the  West- 
3  already  stated,  (but  the  fact 
e  out  of  Ibis  seriea.)  tbal'the  General 
}  carried  on  the  same  vile  game,  by 
sending  three  agents  to  England,  in  1641,  viz.,  Ilibbins, 
Weld,  and  Hugh  Peters ;  whose  mission  was  "  to  promote 
the  interesi  of  reformalion,  by  stirring  up  the  war,  and 
driving  il  on."t  I  find  Cotton  Mather  himself,  putting 
down  among  his  Ecrlesiaruin  Prtlia,  coniests,  and  fierce 
ones,  between  ihosc  inclined  to  Prcsbyterianism  and  those 
inclined  to  Independency. §  True,  Mr.  Noah  Hobarl,  in 
his  controversy  with  Mr.  Beach  the  P^piscopalian,  denies 
this  faci;||  and,  whal  is  not  a  little  singular,  on  Mather's 
own  authority.     Leaving  Mather  out  of  the  account,  (since 

•  Sav.  Winlhrop,  [i.  348.     FcICa  Salem,  p.  173. 
t  Edwnrds'  Gangmeno,  Pi.  J.  pp.  9,  10. 

t  Chalm^r's  Reioll  of  llie  Colon [es,  i.  84.     Chalmen' Annals,  p.  ITS. 
SiiT.  Winl.  ii.  25,  212.     Huich.  HUi.  i.  95. 

f  MagnaUa,  ii.  4S6.  ||  Iloban'a  Sec.  AdJrtsa,  p.  06. 
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Mr.  Savage  will  not  trast  him  freely,)*  other  authorities  are 
at  hand,  to  set  at  naught  an  assertion,  which  Hobart's  pride 
provoked  him  to  make,  and  his  bigotry  to  think  true.t  But 
to  let  such  contradictions  pass,  I  find  Mather  quoting  his 
father,  and  his  father  quoting  President  Oakes,  (all  showing 
the  true  succession,)  to  prove  that  for  Independents  to  adopt 
Presbyterianism,  would  be  a  "  sad  issue,"  nay,  no  less  than 
sad  degeneracy."!  I  find  the  same  author  vituperating 
two  of  the  ablest  Presbyterian  writers  against  Puritan 
Independency,  most  cordially — calling  one  a  scandalous 
inflicter  of  most  horrid  injuries,  and  the  other  a  most  un- 
christian and  bespattering  reviler.^  I  find  Peter  Hobart, 
(the  ancestor  of  John  Henry  Hobart,  dreaded  for  that  de- 
testation of  Puritanical  tyranny  in  the  brethren,  which 
finally  developed  itself  in  the  churchmanship  of  his  descend- 
ant,) prohibited  even  from  preaching,  where  his  plainness 
might  expose  some  of  the  weak  points  of  Independency.  || 
I  find  lay-ordination,  or  the  preaching  of ''  gifted  brethren," 
without  any  ordination  whatever,  encouraged — all  of  which 
b  censured  severely  in  the  Presbyterian  classics.  Jus 
Divinum  Regiminis  ecclesiastici,  and  Jus  Divinum  Min- 
isterii  ecclesiastici.  I  find  men  who  appealed  to  a  Pu- 
ritan legislature,  in  behalf  of  Presbyterians  in  1646,  meet- 
ing with  a  most  summary  denial,  and  made  to  smart 
with  fines.  I  find  the  Presbyterian  Huguenots,  forbidden 
the  privilege  of  erecting  a  house  of  public  worship  in  the 
city  of  Boston.JT  I  find  Dr.  Colman's  society,  (ailer  the 
classic  style  already  alluded  to,  imitating  Peters  and  Sterry,) 
called  "  a  Presbyterian  brat  ;"**  though  it  is  believed  that 

•  Sav.  Wint.  ii.  231. 

t  Mass.  Hist.  Co)l.  Istser.  ix.48,  2d  ser.  iv.  118-120. 

t  Magnalia,ii.  64,  65.  $  Ibid.  i.  234,  4,  5. 

II  Tudor's  Otis,  p.  497.  Young's  Chronicles,  p.  402.  Lincoln's 
Hingham,  p.  79.  ^  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  ii.  63. 

**  Colman  had  to  go  to  England  for  Presbyterian  orders ;  as  it  was 
feared  the  Bostonian  Puritans  would  oppose  him  ! ! — Snow's  Boston,  pp. 
302, 203. 
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intiiiuB  altyafs  a  liral,  end  never  allowed  tt 
luhood.'  I  liud  the  Scottish  and  Geuevan 
models  careruUy  avoided  in  the  coostructiun  of  formulnriei 
of  faith.f  I  find  a  controversy  set  on  fool  to  exclude  Pre* 
Lylerianism  from  Masaacliusetta,  an  lale  as  17)15;  even  oRer 
a  sort  of  peace  had  beea  patched  up  between  the  lDde|>eD- 
denls  and  Preabyieri  '  ~  '  i  in  I69U,  and  their  con- 
cordat adopted  for  a  D  in  the  colon;  of  Con- 
HQcticut.t  1  find  a  ouae  of  worsliip  assaulted 
at  dead  of  night —  «mpotied  uf  the  ni»9t  to- 
epectable  inhabitai-  town — levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  its  occ  to  flee  for  jirutectioD  into 
a  neighboring  Slate^-  la  far  down  u  ITSO.^  1 
find  Presbyterians  ai  with  fireums,  and  their 
petitions  answered  w  jubtlely  and  illibetality."|| 
And  even  down  to  the  very  late  date  of  1783,  when  this 
country  had  been  severed  from  England,  1  find  such  efforts 
made  in  Massachuseils  to  convert  a  Presbyterian  Society 
into  a  Congregational  one,  as  to  draw  from  a  Presbytery 
the  awful  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  all  who  Joined 
in  them — not  less  than  twenty  persons.  Surely  there  must 
have  been  something  very  pernicious,  and  very  wrong,  in 
the  treatment  of  Presbyterianisrn  by  Puritanism,  up  to  the 
times  which  border  upon  our  own,  to  provoke  its  wrath  so 
sorely  !^ 

And  at  last  the  question  came  up  before  me,  Can  I  not  put 
my  finger  on  something  which  displays  the  belligerent 
aspect  of  Puritanism  and  Presbyterian  ism,  in  the  times  amid 


■  Douglass-  Summary,  ii,  14 
Life  of  Colmon.  pp.  36,  liJ. 
t  Dauglnm'  Sum.  i.  440. 

I  Sre  Wise'B  "  (;iinrcli<>s'  Quarrrl  K-pouwi 
i  See  Lincoln's  FIw,  of  Worcsslcr.  «!;- 

occum-J.  pp.  47,131. 

II  Lincoln's  Worcester,  pp.  48,  193.  ic. 
n   FtlCa  Sali-m.  pp.  519,520. 


Biog  Dici.  p.  13J.     Turc 
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which  we  actually  live  ?  If,  thought  I,  the  testimony  I  want 
cannot  be  found  in  the  cro6»4ire  of  the  Theological  Review, 
published  at  New-York  until  1839,  and  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator, published  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  then,  as  a 
New-Englander  would  say,  1  make  a  strange  guess  indeed. 
To  that  review  I  went,  and,  in  one  of  its  latest  numbers,* 
discovered  a  criticism  upon  a  volume  which  has  not  escaped 
Bome  comments  of  my  own — the  Historical  Discourses  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Bacon.  And  before  the  second  page  was 
finished,  I  found  Mr.  Bacon's  motives  routed  firom  their 
lurking  places,  as  successfully  as  the  perhaps  halfjesuitical 
schemes  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  1643.  *'  Whatever  other 
motives  induced  him  to  write  the  book,  that  one  chief  end 
of  it  is  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  theological  party,  with 
which  he  fraternizes,  [i.  e.,  the  modern  Puritanical,]  and 
disparage  their  opponents,  [old-fashioned  Presbyterians,  and 
all  who  resemble  them  in  doctrine,]  is  too  q>parent  to  admit 
of  disguise." 

Now  for  another  extract,  to  see  who^raises  the  Puritans 
of  New  Elngland,  and  how  little  love  is  lost  between  the  old 
litigants ;  and  in  fact,  how  the  breach  has  rather  widened — 
covering  broad  differences  as  to  doctrine,  while  anciently  it 
reelected  discipline  almost  altogether. 

**  To  laud  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  so  congenial  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  better  portion  of  New 
England  people,  that  they  lack  not  eulogists  of  all  grades. 
It  has  been  a  marvel  with  some,  that  the  frequency  and  ardor 
of  this  panegyric,  seem  to  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  depar' 
ture  from  their  religious  principles ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  men  who  would  most  heartily  disrelish  and  oppose  one, 
who  should  now  appear  teaching  those  religious  opinions 
which  they  taught,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  they  lived  and 
died,   should  be  most  loud  and  abundant  of  all  in  their 

*  Literary  and  Theol.  Review  vi.  166. 
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pruises  of  thcae  same  Puritans.  We  know  of  no  class  who  " 
have  carried  it  so  Tar,  ae  the  Unitarians  of  MissachuwIU.*  ' 
And  witb  all  iheit  horror  of  antiquity  and  '  retroBpecti*« 
vieu-s,'  we  think  the  New  School  party  in  the  coontrj',  rank 
next  in  their  exuberant  eulogies  of  the  '  Puritans,'  and  the  ' 
'primitive  New  Eugland  spiriL'  Whether  they  hupe  tlitia 
to  lull  the  appreliei:  iiblic,  in  regard  to  any  Ar»  i 

pnrture  from  New  titire  faith,  it  is  Dot  for  im 

Now,  had  some  'chmnn,  (myself  for  exam- 

ple,) expressed  liim  and  rasping  style,  it  would 

h^ve  been  consider,  to  the  courso  of  nalnrc— « 

modern  outburst  of  lean  pcfsccutioii."     But  it 

is  a  Presbyterian,  f  who  writes  thus.     And  do    i 

you  think  a  Churchi  match  him,  my  suspicious 

reader  1  Behold  he  surpasses  himself.  Where  will  yon  find 
purer  nitric  acid,  than  in  the  following  sentences,  wound  up 
with  such  a  formidable  application  of  one  of  the  most  territic 
rebukes  of  Scripture?  "It  isever  true  of  mankind,  that  ifiheir 
reverence  for  eminent  departed  saints  respects  their  persons 
merely,  and  not  their  religious  belief,  it  degenerates  in  to  some- 
thing approaching  man-worship  or  idolatry.  And  idolatry 
of  dead  saints,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  hatred  of  living  ones. 
The  Romish  Church  canonized  dead  saints,  arfd  persecuted 
living  ones.  And  if  Bellamy  or  Edwards  should  now  appear 
among  men,  preaching  what  they  did  when  alive,  would  it 
he  strange  if  some  of  their  supposed  admirers  should  cry, 

•  This  is  iwrffiily  imo.  See  how  Mr,  Young  i"  his  Chroniclrs  de- 
nounces Douglns,  Chalmen,  Rohetlson,  Burkr,  el  id  gtnui  omnr  ;  be- 
cnuBc  foreooih  ibfy  bcii.ved  ihe  Puntana  aclualcd  by  a  liule  woriiily  ambi- 
lion.  He  calls  ihrni  conlemptible  sneerets! !— Young's  ChroniclM,  p. 
4y— Alas,  why  i»  it  ihol  Bo  mplny.  if  you  lisp  n  Byliable  agaitlsl  ihe  Puri- 
tniiB.  Bre  iransponcd  into  JownriRhi  fury  '.  If  Emh  t«poplc  arr  like  the 
ruriiniis  iht'mselves,  of  old,  no  wonder  England  was  out  of  paii«ncc  wiih 
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**  Away  with  them  V  We  cannot  think  that  Christ  was 
pointing  at  a  sin  confined  to  the  Pharisees,  alone,  when' he 
said, '  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  be- 
cause ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the 
sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say,  If  we  had  been  in  the 
days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with 
them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  Wherefore  ye  be  wit- 
nesses unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children  of  them 
which  killed  the  prophets.' " 

This  is  about  the  coronation  of  a  climax,  some  will 
surely  think,  and  yet  the  writer  is  not  quite  content ;  he 
gives  Mr.  Bacon  a  Parthian  arrow  as  he  leaves  him,  for 
broaching  the  old  theory  of  development  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  age.  "  Lack  of  sympathy  with  the  popular  heart" 
is,  with  Mr.  Bacon,  "  a  fatal  disqualification  for  the  pulpit" 
The  reviewer  aptly  reminds  him  of  that  shout  which  once 
burst  from  the  '*  popular  heart,"  *'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians" !  He  might  better  have  reminded  him  of  another, 
which  was  once  brought  to  the  mind  of  an  older  pleader  for 
popular  infallibility.  '  I  must  be  right,'  said  John  Wesley, 
*  for  vox  populi,  vox  Dei,*  *  Yes,'  replied  his  sister,  with  a 
wit  and  wisdom  any  man  who  ever  lived  might  envy, '  it  said, 
Crucify  him  !  Crucify  him  I'  Wesley  was  paralyzed  into 
silence ;  and  would  to  Heaven  the  developing  tendencies  of 
Puritanism  might  ever  be  thus  arrested.  But  alas !  as  the 
prophet  said  of  old,  "  My  people  love  to  have  it  so,"  and  the 
forewarning  query,  *'  What  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof?" 
is  lost  upon  unwilling  ears,  like  "  the  sounding  again  of  the 
mountains."*  The  law,  the  most  sacred  of  laws,  which 
Puritanic  Independency  impressed  upon  its  own  destinies,  in 
the  Great  Manifesto  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  be 
never  yesterday  and  to-day  the  same,  abides  with  it,  and 
rules  it  still.     Mr.  Bacon  and  his  fellow  semi-pelagians,  per- 

•  Jer.  V.  31.   Eiek.  vii.  7. 


s  Thi 
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&.c.,&.c.,*  are  but  carryingout  ilBlpgilimKled 
1  see  Preshytenanbin  rising  lo  rebuke  i(,  as  In 
just  given,  I  do  but  seem  to  hear  the  voie«a  dT  i 
nas  Edwards  and  Robert  Baillie,  echoing  from  ' 
of  the  past.  1 


the  vistas 

P.  S.— To  sho( 
been  kept  out  of 
Episcopacy — I  aou 
Geography  of  1' 
Massachusetts,  iu 
While  Ilayward,  .. 
but  two  churches  it 
llayward  143. 


'  iially  Presbyter ianism  has 
-more  effectually  Tu  ifaaa 
;  BiaiisiicB.  Morse,  in  bb 
imbar  of  Presbyterians  in 
I.  In  1792,  as  2,776.— 
of  18.')6,  says  ibey  hsTe 
te. — Morse's  Geug.  p.  171. 


LETTER   XVIII. 


The  present  letter  will  be  the  last  of  this  series,  and  will 
be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  sufferers  at  the  hands  of  the 
Puritans,  who  deserve  a  far  more  honored  place  among  such 
sufferers,  than  multitudes,  who  have  no  particular  sympathy 
with  the  Puritans,  are  willing  to  allow.     I  allude  to  the 


■  Inclependency 


Lich  a  brood  n 


of  old. 


which  >i 


the  reproach  of  Prrabyleriniiisiii,  n.ij  of  it*'ir— Ihe  Fab 
aridnB,  [Irmdletonin™,  Muggleioiiianfl,  Fifrh-Monnrchiais.  Rnnlcrs.  Pat- 
era, QimkerB,  AnabapiisLB ;  wiih  many  oiherfl.  more  Bhonlived  ihiin 
these."— Rise  of  Old  DiBSrnt,  exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Oliver  Hey  wood , 
by  J.  Hunlrr.   Lonijoii,  Wii,  p.  til.    Mr.  IIunleT,  1  preBume.  is  a  Prn- 

And  see  ihe  Churchman  of  Sept.  13,  1834,  for  some  nmusing  rom- 
meniB  on  Perftciionism,  iracing  lis  guccf»ion   through   Dociori.  Tivlor 
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Aborigines.  I  am  reluctant  to  believe,  wbat  the  testimony 
of  history  requires  me  to  admit,  that  my  countrymen  of  all 
classes  have  too  little  fellow  feeling  for  "  the  poor  Indian" — 
far  less  than  becomes  professed  and  forward  advocates  for 
the  doctrine  of  an  equality  of  natural  rights.  This  doctrine 
is  elaborately  set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
which  solemnly  announces  that  aU  men — not  one  nation,  or 
one  clan,  but  all  men  without  distinction  of  rank  or  color — are 
born  free  and  equal.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this,  but 
upon  the  supposition  that  we  are  conscious  of  an  immense 
amount  of  wrong-doing  towards  this  unfortunate  race ;  and 
that  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  wrong-doer,  rather  than  of 
the  injured,  to  retain  intense  dislike.  Proprium  humani 
ingenii  est  odisse  quem  Isseris. 

However,  if  Americans  generally  have  failed  in  compas- 
sion for  the  unhappy  fortunes  of  the  Red  Man,  the  Puritans 
should  have  been  the  very  last  among  them  to  do  so.  They 
had  given  sacred  and  voluntary  pledges  to  treat  them  with 
the  utmost  consideration.  These  letters  effectually  prove, 
what  an  incomparable  favor  Puritans  deemed  royal  charters 
— how  they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte 
to  their  schemes  for  obtaining  such  "  a  precious  boon."—- 
But  the  very,  the  exact,  the  grand  consideration,  for  which 
those  charters  were  imparted,  was  a  Christian  devotion  to 
the  best  welfare  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America.  This 
point,  like  others,  has  been  alluded  to  before.  It  must  now 
come  up  formally.  I  appeal,  then,  to  the  language  of  the 
Charter — I  must  beg  my  readers  to  be  particular  in  their 
recollections — not  of  the  King's  letter,  or  the  King's  manda- 
mus, but  of  the  great  parchment  Charter  of  Massachusetts; 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  once  said  was  unrolled  with  so  much 
state,  when  an  enlargement  of  territory  was  hoped  for. — 
''  And  we  do  of  our  further  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  give  and  grant  to  the  said  Governor  and  Com- 
pany,   and  their  successors,  &c.,  for  the  directing,  ruling. 
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nnd  dtEposing  of  nil  other  mattera  and  ihingB,  whereby  oor  ^ 
siiid  people,  inliabilanU  there,  may  bo  so  rdigiouHly,  {leace- 
ably,  and  civilly  governed,  aa  thoir  good  life  and  urdn-i;  j 
converantion  may  win  and  incite  the  iiativea  of  the  country  | 
to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  only  true  God  nnd  , 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  Christian  faith  ;  tehich  in  our 
royal  intention,' ai  '  '  rtrs' free  profession,  is  tht    ' 

principal  endofli  't     The  language  of  the    ' 

Charter  of  Connec  I;  similar,  with  two  varia- 

tions.    It  reads  "  ;"   for  "  win  and  incite ;" 

which  may  posail  phical  enor.     And  it  al«o    ' 

reads  "  the  ouli/  t  ad  of  this  plantation"} — a 

somewhat ominoua  'negligence,  oi  soin (.-tiling 

worse,  required  the  ameni  to  be  more  emphatic 

upon  a  point,  rathCL  the  pocket  nnd  trying  to 

patience,  to  be  remembered  with  perfect  precision  I 

So  then,  it  appears,  that  these  celebrated  Charters  were 
granted,  not  upon  an  implied  or  virtual,  but  upon  the  ex- 
pressed and  literal  stipulation  and  condition,  thai  the  Puritan 
"  adventurers"  should  put  forth  their  best  and  must  unwea- 
ried efforts,  for  Hie  conversion  of  the  nalives  of  Nexv  Eng- 
land to  Christianity.  This  was  (he  matter  of  fact  gm<l  pro 
quo — was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  plain  price,  or  bonus 
as  we  might  now  say,  which  they,  of  their  own  unconsirain- 
ed  accord,  paid  for  these  charters.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  king  might  receive  iiiher  and  further  compensation  ;  a?, 
c  ff.,afifthof  the  revenue  of  mines  and  gold  and  silver.     But 


"  Or  "  imtnlions:"  I  nm  nol  ccrlnin  nboul  the  reading. 

t  Anc,Cliaricra,«Lc.,p.  U.     CraJocfs  lr[iet,  FflTs  Salitn,  p.  II. 

;  Hnzard'e  Colkcl.  ii.  GUa.  Hmmiin's  Antic|uill<-s,  1^1.  And  fur- 
ihcr.  Tliia  jirculiatilf  of  the  Chorier  was  occatioiialiy  confcnrJ.  Src 
a  prcninble  to  an  aci  nboui  ihe  InJiniiB,  p.  95  of  ihc  Coimeciicui  Ijiwa, 
cciil,  17C9.  There  it.  one  drawback,  however.  The  Cbniier  «>»,  ■■  the 
only,"  &>-.  The  prenniblc  JoBuUicnlly  lowers  ihis  rety  deci Jpd  liint,'uaer, 
and  enys.  •' one  great  end,"  Tiiia  is  interpreting  a  Congliluiion  by  the 
favorite  role,  "as  I  understand  ii."    We  see  where  the  rule  cornea  from 
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all  that  was  proUematioal.  The  sore  and  certain  compen- 
sation which  was  provided  for,  was  the  conversion  of  the  n^ 
tives  to  Christianity ;  and  the  granting  Charters  to  distant 
settlements  for  such  a  noble  object,  were  an  act  which  might 
well  entitle  a  monarch  to  that  highest  of  human  appellations, 
'*  The  father  of  his  country." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  it  was  the  King  of  England,  (big* 
oted  Churchman,  and  half|>apist  as  they  esteemed  him,) 
rather  than  the  Puritans,*  who  took  the  Aborigines  into  a 
kind  consideration,  and  prospectively  regarded  their  welfare. 
And  if  the  Puritans  had  seconded  the  King's  wishes  without 
delay — had  acceded  with  all  their  hearts  to  his  terms,  in  re- 
spect to  the  missionary  requital  expected  for  charter  privi- 
leges and  protection-^and  had  labored,  at  once  and  zealous- 
ly, to  fulfil  their  contract,  by  devoting  undivided  efforts  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians — making  that  their  only  or 
principal  business,  as  it  was  the  only  and  principal  end  of 
their  plantation — I  say,  if  they  had  done  all  this,  they  had 
done  no  more  than  a  duty  which  might  have  been  exacted 
of  them  by  a  human  court  of  law  !  They  would  have  gone 
not  a  whit  beyond  common  mercantile  honesty,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  pecuniary  contract.  They  would  have  merited 
not  one  single  plaudit. 

But  how  different,  how  immensely  different,  the  repres^i- 
tations  usually  made  of  this  affair !  Do  but  look  into  such 
a  volume  as  that  fourth  of  the  third  series  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections,  and  see.  Here  is  line  upon 
line,  tract  upon  tract,  to  display  the  wonders  of  Puritan  phi- 
lanthropy, for  the  victim  of  heathenism  in  New  England. 
And  the  series  of  goodly  tales  is  ushered  into  new-bom  life, 
by  a  publishing  committee,  "  as  authentic  narratives  of  the 

*  No  wonder  even  Dr.  Dwight  was  constrained  to  say,  as  he  review- 
ed Puritan  and  Episcopal  annals,  "  I  really  believe,  that  the  English 
Cliarch  has  done  more  than  most  others  to  promote  the  cacse  of  Chris- 
tianity." — ^Travels,  i.  61. 
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GREAT  EFFORTS,  made  by  some  of  the  fathers  in  our  Israel, 
for  ilie  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children  of  Uie  fotesl,"  Great 
efforts !  Are  those  great  eSbro  of  chitrity,  which  are  made 
in  mere  payment  of  a  debt — for  the  fulfilment  of  a  legal 
bond  ?  The  Jesuit  of  North  America  asked  for  no  charter, 
but  went  with  his  life  in  his  hands,  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest;  and  shared  an  Ii  i,  and  an  Indian's  toils, 

so  he  might  "  win  and  i  to  his  faith.     "  /bo,  tt 


I  rcdiho,"  was  his  fi 
died,  as  he  often  did,  i 
converted  into  a  blazitij 
murmur  for  his  fate,  thi 
his  last  sighl* 

And  yet  s  Puritan  v 
issary  dispatclied  hy  Fran« 


irewell.  And  when  he 
is  whole  body,  perhaps, 
could  depart  without  a 
esus  breathed  forih  with 

B  was  but  a  political  em- 
i.r  op  the  northern  tribes 


t  India 


for  the  massacre  of  himself  and  family;    while  he,  whose 
chartered  duly  it 

them   to  deslructii 
of  God!     APurit 


IS,  could  foredoi: 
,  and  Mill  be  all  the  while  nn  emissary 
I  minister  is  recorded  by  Increase  Malher 
in  his  Indian  Troubles,  who"  publickly  dech.rod  lint  be 
foresaw  the  destruction  of  the  Narragaiisett  natiim  ;  Milonin- 
ly  confirming  his  speech  by  sayiii<r,  Jf  God  do  imt  r/i.-trni/ 
that  projilc,  then  say  Jhrit  hii  Sjiiril  hath  not  sjioA-iii  ht/ 
mc."  And  adds  Mather,  with  his  own  oracular  presuiiiptioii, 
"  Surely  that  holy  man  was  a  prophot."J  Such  an  iiicciidi- 
ary  as  this,  safe  in  his  nest,  is  Heaven's  own  pro])lic[  ;  wliilt- 
a  Jesuit,  hacked  in  pieces,  or  consumed  by  a  slow  fire,  ftir 
his  elTorts  to  convert  infidels,  is  the  mere  tool  of  chicaLiery 
and  the  slave  of  superstition !  I  blush  lor  Protestantism, 
thai  history  wrings  from  me  the  shameful  comparison. 

•  Bancroft,  iii.  137-141. 

t  The  worJs  of  Cov.  Jira.lfor.I  iiiigtil  bt  roinrl<-,l  l.y  il..-  l\.':w\,  u-M 
Dulch  loo  ;  for  lie  confessed  llic  liuliatis  bail  Jinsliih  gt>ii^.  '»rnii-^<.-  i>,t 
Frpncli  Olid  Dm.li  wck^  iuo  siinlil.  This  Khows  »  here  the  umi-  i.I  ih,- 
Irtliniis  cams  from.— Mnss   llisi.  CIl.  Isi  ^r.  ill.  f,'! 

I   Mmhcr'H  Iml,  Trouble*,  pihi    lfi77.  |i.  (il). 
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And,  moreover,  if  we  grant  a  license  to  Puritan  rhetoric 
about  the  **  great  eflforts''  made  by  its  fathers  in  Israel,  no 
small  deduction  must  be  made  when  we  come  to  dry,  dull 
fact  For  when  did  these  great  efforts  begin  ?  The  Char- 
ter of  Masssachusetts  was  granted  in  1629.  And  our  vol- 
ume of  memorabilia,  just  adverted  to,  opens  with  the  date  of 
a  post-note  which  has  had  an  extension,  viz.,  with  October 
28,  1646,  i.  e.,  seventeen  years  later  !  A  somewhat  liberal 
allowance  of  time,  to  attend  to  the  principal  and  only  end  of 
their  settlement ;  but  which,  I  suppose,  must  be  granted  to 
those,  who  were  always  right  while  every  body  else  was 
wrong.  They  could  found  a  college ;  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity had  its  beginning  in  1638.  They  could  establish  an 
Iron  Works  Company,  for  the  manufacture  possibly  of 
swords  and  guns,  as  well  as  pruning-hooks  and  plough- 
shares.* They  could  make  voyages  to  sell  captive  Indians 
into  slavery,  and  come  back  with  cargoes  of  cotton,  tobac- 
co, salt,  and  negroes  :f  and  this  as  early  as  1637  ;  that  is,  in 
eight  years  afler  a  Charter  had  been  granted  them.  But  as 
to  any  thing  like  a  just  fulfilment  of  their  indebtedness  for 
Indian  conversions — why,  twice  that  period  was  enough  to 
think  about  it.'^'  Polemical  theology  in  the  schools,  manu- 
factures, trade  and  traffic  in  luxuries  as  well  as  necessa- 
ries— in  ''  cheese,  wine,  oil,  and  strong  water ,"|  in  "  slaves 
and  souls  of  men  ''§  must  be  attended  to  beforehand.  And 
to  help  on  trade,  and  traffic,  and  war,  other  abominations  of 
later  days,  the  press-gang  and  conscription  systems  might  be 

»»  See  Note  125. 

*  Felt's  Salem,  p.  167. 

t  Ibid.  p.  109.— Hutchinson,  i.  26,  note.     See  also  Note  124. 
t  Felt's  Salem,  p.  62. 

§  Slaves  were  made  of  both  Indians  and  Africans  !     Felt*s  Ipswich, 
pp.  119, 120.    Also  of  poor  debtors ! !  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  iii.  330. 
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resorted  to.*    But  religion  for  the  poor  heathen— oh,  for 
that,  they  must  wait  for  greater  leisure  f 

Notwithstanding  they  were  not  without  soand  rebukes 
for  their  illegal  and  dishonest,  as  well  as  unchristian  negli- 
gence.    Before  the  Charter  was  brought  over  and  laid  upon 
a  shelf,  where  no  eyes  but  their  own  could  see  it,f  and  di^ 
cover  in  it  disturbing  reminiscences,  they  were  carefblij 
exhorted  by  the  Company  in  England,  not  to  "  be  unmindful 
of  the  mayne  end  of  our  plantation,  by  endeaToringe  to  bring 
the   Indians  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel."!     Roger 
Williams,  the  victim  of  their  persecution  and  outlawry,  re- 
membered the  duty  of  the  Colony,  and  set  them  an  example, 
had  they  followed  which,  an  immense  amount  of  blood  and 
treasure  had  been  unwasted.^     And  an  Episcopalian,  r^ 
calling  the  conditions  of  an  Episcopal  King's  Charter,  in- 
voked   their    attention    to   their  duty,  years  before   thej 
barkened  to  any  purpose  whatsoever.     Thomas  Lechford, 
a  lawyer,  from  England,  and  a  Churchman,  spent  the  four 
years  from  1G37  to  1G41  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.il     On  his  return  to  the  mother  country,  be 
published  his  '*  Plaine  Dealing ;"  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  tells  us  how  plainly  he  dealt  with  the  Puritans 

»  Fell's  Salem,  p.  76.  Plymouth  Col.  Laws,  113,  121,199.  Aae. 
Col.  LawB,  &.C.  130. 

t  The  Charter  was  carried  away  by  stealth ;  and  that  it  wu,  whidi 
made  the  English  Government  issac  orders  to  stop  emigcatioD,  imlca 
the  emigrants  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  no  wooder.^-Chal- 
mer's  Revolt,  i.  49. 

X  Fell's  Salem,  p.  11. 

§  Williams  remonstrated  with  them  too,  most  patbeticaUf,  in  after 
years.  Let  this  appeal  suffice  as  a  specimen.  '*  I  beseech  jtm  oonaider 
how  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  jealous  God  may  be  pxeserred  be- 
tween the  clashings  of  these  two,  viz.,  the  glorioos  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians in  New  England,  and  the  unnecessary  wars  and  cmel  d«ttnietic«f 
of  the  Indians  in  New  England."— R.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  iii  155. 

II  Maes.  Hist.  CoU.  3d  ser.  iu.  399. 
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about  their  duties  to  the  Aborigines.*  And  no  wonder ; 
for  not  the  King  of  England  only  had  manifested  the  deepest 
anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  but  one  of  that 
King's  high-church  bishops  declared,  that  nothing  but  age 
and  infirmities  prevented  him  from  going  to  America,  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  work,  arduous  as  it  might  be.t  A 
high-churchman  in  lawn  could  hardly  be  contented  to  be 
outdone  by  a  Jesuit  in  such  business ;  however  complacently 
that  eclipse  could  be  endured  by  a  Puritan,  while  filling  his 
pocket  with  gold  |  for  the  sale  of  human  flesh — tickling  his 
palate  with  '*  cheese,  wine,  oil,  and  strong  water,"  and 
going  to  taverns  to  hear  sermons.^ 

But  with  such  hard  and  frequent  hints  as  to  his  duty, 
and  with  that  duty  symbolized  and  stamped  npon  the  very 
seal  of  his  Colony,  (for  the  device  qn  the  Massachusetts  seal 
was  an  Indian  with  a  label  at  his  mouth,  containing  the 
words,  Come  aver  and  help  us  !)  a  Puritan  could  still  hold 
out  Seventeen  years  give  him  time  barely  sufficient  to 
look  about  him,  and  think  wherefore  he  was  an  adventurer 
from  his  natal  soil. 

But  then,  surely,  he  does  his  duty  manfully,  and  with 
good  grace.  Alas !  would  that  I  could  say  so.  His  Elders, 
who  are  forward  enough  in  civil  matters,  and  who  can  pro- 
phetically send  the  poor  Indians  to  perdition,  have  to  be 
provoked  to  the  work  of  converting  them  by  a  legislature. || 
And  even  then,  perhaps,  nothing  had  been  accomplished  but 
for  the  earnestness  of  a  single  man  ;  whose  marvellous  de- 
votion Hutchinson  tries  to  portray,  by  saying,  that  he  ap- 

*  Lechford's  tract  ia  reprinted  in  3d  vol.  3d  series.  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
See  especially,  pp.  80,  88. 

t  Sparks^  Am.  Biog.  Ist  ser.  v.  36. 

t  "  The  grosse  Goddont,  or  great  roasters,  as  also  some  of  their 
merchants,  are  damnable  rich." — ^Josselyn's  Voyages,  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
Sdser.  iii.  331. 

§  Felt's  Salem,  61,  62. 

(I  Hatchinson,  i.  151.    Sparks'  Am.  Biog.  Ist.  ser.  v.  36. 
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plied  himself  to  his  volunteered  undertaking, ''  with  zeal 
equal  to  that  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Romish  Church."* 

This  man  was  the  (so  called)  Apostle,  John  Eliot ;  for 
the  Puritans  could  easily  appropriate  even  a  stronger  word 
than  bishop,  when  it  was  required  to  dignify  one  of  their 
own  order.     Yet,  Eliot  could  not  commence  his  work  t  with 
even  the  self-sacrificing  temper  of  a  Jesuit,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  remissness  of  former  years.     "  But  me- 
thinkes  now,"  he  says,  in  his  **  Day-Breaking  of  the  Gospell," 
''  that  it  is  with  the  Indians,  as  it  was  with  our  New-English 
ground,  when  we  first  came  over ;  there  was  scarce  a  man 
that  could  believe  that  English  grain  would  grow,  or  that  the 
plow  could  doe  any  good  in  this  woody   and  rocky  soile. 
And  thus  they  continued,  in  this  supine  unbeliefe,  for  some 
years,  till  experience  taught  them  otherwise ;  and  now  all 
see  it  to  bee  scarce  inferiour  to  Old-English  tillage,  but 
beares  very  good  burdens :  so  wee  have   thought  of  our 
Indian  people."]:    However,  there  was  one  point  on  which 
he  was  deficient,  with  all  his  intelligence  and  zeal.     He 
supposed  that  civilization  must  precede  Christianity :  after 
all,  not  making  any  great  advance  beyond  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  countrymen  whom  he  censured.^ 

Now  the  modern  theory  is,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  one,  that  the  direct  application  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  is  the  best  method  of  proceeding.  The  Moravian 
missionaries  in  Greenland  enlightened  Christendom,  upon 
this  point  of  Christian  policy.  They  found  the  story  of  a 
Saviour's  atoning  death,  more  effectual,  even  to  begin  with, 

•  Hutchinson,  i.  152.     Comp.  Williama'  Vermont,  1809,  i.  271,272. 

t  For  which  the  Legislature  TOte  him  ten  pounds,  not  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  but  out  of  twenty  left  for  that  purpose  by  a  pious  lady !  No 
wonder  Josselyn  should  call  them  <^  inexplicably  covetous." — See  Felt*! 
Salem,  p.  176,  and  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  iii  331.  Also  Sparks' Am. 
Biog.  Islser.  V.  129-131. 

X  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  aer.  iv.  15.  §  Hatchinson,  L  159, 153. 
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than  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  God.*  And  Jowett, 
a  Church  of  England  missionary  for  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean,  gives  his  attestation  to  the  same  power 
of  the  same  truths. 

And  these  have  been  looked  upon  as  fruits  of  modem 
light  and  experience,  when  lo !  the  same  result  was  reached 
by  that  Churchman,  whom  the  posterity  of  the  Puritans  are 
wont  to  disparage  for  his  **  Plaine  Dealing ;"  and  was  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Puritans  themselves,  when 
he  rebuked  them  for  their  supineness.  "  In  vaine,"  says 
Lechford,  "  doe  some  think  of  civillizing  them,  either  by 
the  sword  or  otherwise,  [it  seems  both  alternatives  were 
thought  of,  and  which  was  first  practised  will  duly  appear,] 
till  with  all  the  Word  of  God  hath  spoken  to  their  hearts : 
wherein  I  conceive  great  advice  is  to  be  taken. "f  Had  so 
truly  divine  a  thought  come  from  a  Puritan  parson,  it  would 
have  been  pronounced  an  oracle.  It  teemed  in  the  brain  of 
an  Episcopal  lawyer,  and  the  rubbish  of  centuries  has  been 
piled  upon  it. 

And  now,  having  shown,  pretty  effectually,  how  all  the 
good  the  Puritans  did  the  Indians  was  done  only  in  fulfil- 
ment of  bare  legal  duty — legal,  i.  e.,  in  the  human  sense, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  a  human  court,  and  of  course  a 
mere  debt — it  behoves  me  next,  to  show  something  also  of 
the  evil  they  did  them,  and  which  they  dealt  out  with  no 
slow  or  relenting  hand.  It  may  be  expected  by  some,  per- 
haps, that  I  should  speak  more  at  large  of  Eliot,  before 
doing  so.  But  if  (for  example)  I  were  to  eulogize  Eliot 
for  his  Indian  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a  marvel  of 
patient  toil,  I  ought  to  eulogize  the  Dictionary  of  Sebastian 
Ralld,  as  a  much  greater ;  since  it  is  far  harder,  and  more 
praiseworthy,  to  make  a  Dictionary  for  a  whole  language, 
than  to  translate  any  one  book  in  it,  however  important. 

•  Greenland  Miisions,  Doblin,  1831,  p.  90. 
t  Mbbb.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  aer.  iii.  91. 
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My  PuritaD  readers,  Lherefore,  had  better  not  form  i 
cxpectnliona ;  for,  assuredly,  if  I  must  praiM  their  uus»ion»- 
ries  of  legal  obligation,  I  must  praise  the  voluntary  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Jesuits  ten  times  more.  For  tlicir  own 
aakes,  therefore,  1  prefer  to  be  Blleni.* 

Upon  the  positive  btiI,  howeyef,  done  by  the  Paritans 


to  tlie  Aborigin 
silent;  and  if  my  dealing 
be  because  uiy  facts  are 
sccndnnta  will  think  me  I 
over,  and  trying  lo  e\ei 
about  which  Shak^peare  1 
when  he  says  it — 


t  to  be 
(ford's,  is  plain,  it  will 
Doubtless,  their  de- 
that  I  have  been  poring 
at  even-handed  justice, 
as  much  truth  as  poetry. 


But  1  shall  go  on,  fearless  of  censure;  for  probably  the 
measure  iu  store  for  me,  is  too  copious  to  be  much  in- 
creased.! 

And  here,  as  has  before  ceemcd  my  lot,  when  I  have 
been  upon  the  brink  of  some  fresh  expanse  of  I'liriian  mis- 
chief, a  sen  of  trouhics,  like  that  which  I  have  hehclil 
chaling  the  iron-bound  shores  of  Massacliusetls,  opt-ris  he- 
fore  my  eyes.  The  diUicullj  to  be  encountered  is,  ni>t  in 
find  facts,  but  to  class  them,  and  give  specimens.  I  must 
try  a  few  imder  two  or  three  captions,  and  refer  to  liisto- 


"  Of  nil  tliiii  ever  crossfJ  ilieAmcriwn  seas."  Bays  die  I'reslijrtrrj 
c  of  the  ruritnns,  "  ihey  axe  imccd  n»  moat  nccloclful  of  (ht  wnrk 
rflion." — Bnillic'fl  Dissuasive,  p.  CO. — I  my  no  more  of  ihi'in.  tin 


+  The  r,i,.nrinn(:)  Mr.  Young  c 


Chronicles,  p.  4a, 


:  chance   of  becoming  i 


Dndeniitnil,  tl 
t'^pcclabiliry 
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I. — My  first  point  will  be,  that  often  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  fair  compensation  for  their  lands. 

Chalmers,  whose  accuracy  was  so  long  put  to  the  test 
about  the  Rhode  Island  law  against  Roman  Catholics,  and 
who  came  off  triumphant,  may  well  be  relied  on  here.  For 
myself  I  have  the  more  confidence  in  him,  because  of  the 
precision  of  his  statement  upon  this  litigated  subject.  He 
does  not  absolutely  deny,  that  the  Indians  were  compensated 
for  the  soil ;  but  he  says  that  proof  of  the  fact  has  never 
been  made  out  This  is  his.  own  language.  "  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  compensation  was  given  to  the  natives, 
when  possession  was  taken  of  their  country,  by  a  people 
who  soon  overspread  the  land,  and  unjustly  deemed  every 
exertion  in  its  defence  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their 
laws.''  And  he  adds,  with,  a  gentle  sarcasm,  when  he  might 
have  thundered  in  philippics,  "  Had  the  tribes  any  other 
mode  of  acquiring  experience,  than  from  the  tradition  of 
their  fathers,  what  a  school  of  knowledge,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, would  the  colonial  annals  open  to  their  researches  !"* 

No  doubt  this  is  the  exact  state  of  the  matter :  non 
est  inventus  must  oflen  be  returned  upon  the  search-warrant 
for  Indian  deeds  of  soil.  Neal  himself  seems  clearly  to  be 
under  this  impression ;  for  when  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia, 
roundly  asserts  that  the  Indian  lands  were  paid  for,  he  omi- 
nously comments  thua,  "  If  the  Doctor's  allegations  are 
true."t  Nothing  but  allegations  to  sustain  the  doctrine,  in 
Neal's  view,  and  those  allegations  so  suspicious  that  they 
must  be  alloyed  with  a  base  "  if."     It  is  not  surprising,  that 

*  Chalmera'  Annals,  p.  154.  The  Indians  could  complain,  however, 
and  did  complain  in  their  way. — See  poor  Old  Will's  munnnn.  Coffin's 
Newbrnyport,  p.  363. 

t  NeaPs  New  England, !.  155.  So  Dr.  Dwight,  after  all  his  zealous 
defence  of  the  Puritans,  has  to  say,  **  nnless  I  am  deceived."  He  excepts 
also  the  coontry  of  the  Peqnots. — Dwight's  Travels,  i.  167. 

18* 
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one  more  accurate  than  Neal,  (ihe  editor  of  Winthrop.) 

shoiilil  utter  «s  a  maxim,  '  Put  not  your  faith  in  Mather." 

And  when  we  come  down  to  later   authorities,  there  is 

the  same  ■nelt.ncholy  deficiency  of  available  evidence.     Not, 

I  mean,  for  want  of  strong  allegation,  as  iu  Mather's  case. 

Oh  no !     Felt,  and   Voung,  and  Knowlea  even,  maiaiaio 

stoutly  that  the  Indians  i 

compensation. 

But  what  is  Mr.  Felt- 

■off  to  show  that  Indian 

claims  to  land  were  equ 

nguished?     A  direction 

from  the  Company  in  E; 

ire  the  secret  transfer  of 

the  Charter,  that  .'<uch  tn. 

d  be  attended  to.     Very 

well,  exceediEgly  well,  so 

les.     But  a  more  solemn 

instrument,  the  Charter  il 

a  most  explicit  diteciiMi 

aa  to  the  conversion  of  tV 

— H  duty  long,  and  some 

vil!  think,  wantonly  disrei 
towards  souls,  which  are  o 


debts,  of  lesser  valuf 


And  if  in  respect  to  debts 
much  value,  the  Puritan 

inferred  as  to  their  alteiit 
n  Goil's  eye,  but  of  far  g 
value  in  man's — vin.  those  which  might  be  disastrous 

Yet  this  same  direction  is  one  of  Mr.  Young's  ; 
proofs ;}  while  Mr.  Knowlesv],  goes  to  the  North  Americi 
view.andVattcrsLawolNaiioiis— thislasl.auamiisii 
indeed— as  if  an  allegation  on  this  side  of  the  Ailaniir, 
by  a  European,  ought  to  be  lislctied  to  by  all  the 
Valtel,  moreover,  gives  an  authority  of  the  blindest  1 
his  opinion,  viz.  "  History  of  the  English  Colonies  ii 
America;"  but  lii/  tphom,  he  does  not  say,  nor  does 
date,  pngc,  or  volume.     However,  this  is  ipiiie  suITk 


ind  for 


s  Wini 


I  FfI 


ii.  331,r 
I.  17,  ad, 


Vpi 


ing.  llie  Company  nt  honir  [liouglit  ii  ncMesary  to  ppeak,  n 
And  ihc  Puriinnswsre  very  ilull  of  hearing  upon  this  pubji' 
■fc  by  nnd  liy. 

1  ChroniclM,  p.  259,  note.  ^  KnowW  R.  Will 
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perfect  demonstration  to  an  advocate  of  Puritan  honesty ; 
and  doubtless  would  remain  so,  if  perchance  found  in  a  book, 
which  the  Chrysostora  of  modern  Puritans  calls  "  that  roost 
unscrupulous  and  malicious  of  lying  narratives,  Peters'  His- 
tory of  Connecticut."* 

And  by  the  way,  since  I  have  introduced  him  casually, 
I  may  as  well  go  on  to  observe,  that  our  Chrysostom,  (whom 
any  one  would  recognize  by  the  golden  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence now  quoted,)  is  particularly  nervous  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  Indian  compensation,  and  gives  a  somewhat  funny 
sign  of  it.  **  Patents  and  charters  from  the  king,"  he  says, 
**  were  never  considered  good  against  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tives. Let  any  man  demonstrate  if  he  can,  that  in  Connec- 
ticut," d&c.t  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  O  logician,  ventis 
et  fulminis  ocyor  alts.  You  are  perpetrating  a  non  sequitur. 
You  assert  roundly,  that  a  king's  patent  was  never  con- 
sidered good  against  a  native's  rights,  and  then  attempt  to 
prove  your  proposition  true  by  the  history  of  Connecticut.^ 
But  this  will  by  no  means  answer.  *'  Never"  covers  the 
history  of  Massachusetts ;  and  it  is  with  Massachusetts  prin- 
cipally that  I  have  to  do. 

And  now,  who  but  the  willingly  forgetful,  (and  I  intend- 
ed this  fact  as  one  of  my  strong  arguments  per  contra,)  need 
to  be  reminded,  that  one  of  the  grand  heads  and  fronts  of 
Roger  Williams'  offending — one  of  the  procuring  causes  of 
his  cruel  banishment — was  the  fact,  that  he  maintained  the 
insufficiency  of  the  King's  Charter  to  entitle  settlers  to  the 
soil  ?  §     And  what  induced  him  to  be  so  zealous  about  such 

*  Bacon's  Histor.  Discourses,  p.  34.  Mr.  B.  diould  remember,  that 
he  has  admitted  in  the  same  volume,  that  even  David  Brainerd  could  be 
a  slanderer,  p.  245.  This  is  leaving  himself  a  very  narrow  chance  in- 
deed! 

t  Ibid.  p.  330. 

t  Was  New  Haven  fairly  purchased  ?  See  Drake's  Old  Ind.  Chron. 
p.  156. 

4  To  show  how  long  this  continaed  a  tonchy  point,  see  Bnlkley's  ela- 
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a  matter^  if  a  difTerent  doctriDe  were  not  preTalent  in  hu 
(lay!  Did  the  Indians  put  auch  a  mctapliysical  crolcliet 
into  ilia  head?  Alas!  they  could  not  reason  like  Mr.  Bnuin; 
and  so  Mr.  Knowles  loathly  admits,  that  Williams'  book 
upon  the  subject  was  "  probably  called  forth  by  sorio  ex.- 
prci-sion  (if  the  opposite  doclrine."*    Perhaps  aomo  may  think , 


from  such  a  confident  a 
from  the  lips  of  Gov.  W 
chase  of  Indian  lauds  in  . 
itmsl  bear  the  blame  ant 
dcmiiing  Roger  William 
arcli's  right  lo  give  awaj 
the  moon.  But  Mr.  FeU 
trine  was  "  the  occasioa 
Plymouth  and  SMlem."J 

Noil  noatrCim  inter  tos,  tantas  componere  litcs.  I  mi 
leave  such  contrarieties  of  statement  where  I  found  thei 
and  proceed. 

Ii  will  cicnilnless  be  esteemed  owini;  to  the  pcr\crsiiic^ 
my  K]ii^cop:d  vision,  but  I  cai 
in  ilieir  scntiinenlH  about  the 
givinn  aiviiy  territory,  the  Put 
points  uf  similarity  with  the  Papist: 
away  tcrriinry  for  tlic  Jesuit :  the  King  c<iuld  give  awiit  I 
rilury  fur  the  Puritan.  Both  uere  equally  well  taiisl 
witli  the  eudowmciii,  with  its  morality,  and  its  eflicicii 
Each  could  persecute  the  (i]>])onent  of  his  sovereign  elai 
under  such  supreme  autht>riiy.     What  the  Papists  did 


quoted  by  Mr.  YcHUig 

Plymouth,  alfout  tlte  pUT- 
,  that  Maaaachusells  oit/jr 
r  controverting  and  con- 
irgumenl  against  a  moa- 
'  more  owned  than  hcdid 
that  Mr.  Wililatns'  doc- 
controversy,"  "  both  at 


refrain  from  savini 
;uc  .If  a   r..yi.r  pa 

s  exhibit  another  i. 
The  Pope  cou 


boMlL'  casaj'  in  17:1-1,  lo  prove  ihal   ihc  InilinnB  hail  iiu  riglil  to   ihc  soil 
ley  irifs  CO  come  JoiMi  like  a  regul.ir  irumii. — Mom    Idsi,  t^ill.  l^i  ~r! 
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,  Soath  America,  and  Mexico  especially,  need  not  be  particu- 
larized. The  making  such  an  exponent  the  victim  of  public 
accusation  and  banishment,  is  one  of  Puritanism's  earliest 
sins  in  North  America.  Roger  Williams'  opinions  about 
the  Charter,  as  conferring  no  title  to  foreign  soil,  formed 
the  basis  of  "  the  first  article  in  his  indictment"*  There 
is  no  evading  this  awkward  and  damning  fact :  it  is  stamped 
upon  Puritan  records  with  a  truly  Indian  dye. 

And  there  is  the  more  reason  to  believe  its  truth ;  for 
the  Puritans  manifested  what  may  be  called  a  proclivity  for 
the  doctrine  which  produced  it,  htfart  they  reached  these 
shores.  The  question  about  a  right  to  Indian  territory,  was 
no  novelty.  It  had  been  discussed  by  them  in  England  t — 
or,  rather,  its  discussion  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  ob- 
jectors. And  what  was  the  answer  then,  when  there  was 
no  royal  patent  under  whose  broad  ban  they  might  plead 
more  safely,  and  in  such  a  flattering  way  that  royalty's  self 
would  be  beguiled  to  silence  ?  It  was  plumply  this  :  "  This 
savage  people  ruleth  over  many  lands,  without  title  or  prop- 
erty, [A  petitio  principii  at  the  outset ;]  for  they  inclose  no 
ground,  neither  have  they  cattle  to  maintayne  it,  but  remove 
their  dwellings  as  they  have  occasion,  [and  Nomades  require 
evidently  a  great  extent  of  what  may  be  called  loose  territo- 
ry,] or  as  they  can  prevail  against  their  neighbor.  And 
why  may  not  Christians  have  liberty  to  go  and  dwell  amongst 
them,  in  their  waste  lands  and  woods,  (leaving  them  such 
places  as  they  have^nanured  for  their  corn,)  as  lawfully  as 
Abraliam  did  among  the  Sodomites,"!  This  is  by  a  Puritan 
parson,  afterwards  settled  in  the  very  town  whence  Roger 


•  Benedict^  Baptists,  i.  454,  note.«-Sav.  Wint  i.  133.— So  Cooneo- 
ticnt  was  claimed  by  the  same  warrant. — ^Hntch.  Hist.  i.  46. 

t  Walker's  Independenqr,  Pt.  iii.  p.  33. 

t  Hntch.  Collect,  p.  30.  Compare  Bnlkley  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  1st 
■er.  iv.  159.  Also,  3d  ser.  viu.  8€.  And  3d  ser.  iii.  331 .  Also,  Walk- 
el's  Independency,  Ft.  iii.  33. 
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Williaina  was  buiiislieil  ;  and  he  ought  lo  hare  remembered 
Abriiliain'a  deed  In  Tee  simple,  in  the  best  of  all  registers,  aud 
from  the  tup  of  all  authority,  "  Arise,  walk  through  the  Uad, 
in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the  breiidlh  of  it ;  for  I  will  ghe 
it  unto  thee."*  Such  sophistry  about  the  case  of  AbratiaiD, 
night  easily  introduce  greater  sophistry,  under  a  sanction 
■  or  a  wrong  cause  always 
1)  cool  argument,)  could 
>f  a  Court  and  the  sacri- 
Bse  and  the  fate  of  Roger 
irt  to  them  no  longer. 
t  such  difficulties,  great 
I  clamor  raised  to  show 
It  by;  and  Mr.  Bacim 
and  the  shout  go  forward. 


faMJy  inferior  ;  and  that  s 
iscs  force  or 


angrily  defend  itself,  by  ll 
fice  of  a  victim.  This  ex| 
WiJlinmstothe  full,  and  . 
tjtill,  I  suppose,  noti 
names  will  be  quoted,  i> 
that  the  Indians  were 
will  stand  ready,  as  the  pro 
to  cry  out  against  every  refractory  knee  which  does  not  do 
them  homage:  just  as  ho  would  do,  if  he  were  a  Romanist 
in  siinie  Ilcniii,-li  land,  and  the  host  were  pas^i]lg  by.  l,fi 
me  say  ihen,  ihal  if  j^liff  allegations  can  he  found  by  scor.-, 
and  here   and  tlicre  some  siraggling  deed  of  sale,  that  salts- 


faction  will  not  iiniic 
pages,  shows   th:il  sii 


th.it 


II  India 


llutchins<i 

t  be  vin 


•  >l   I 


lually  evio. 
a  possibd,.. 


lid 


act  uptm  it — nay,  act  upon  il  bloodily, 
wrong.  It  is  thus  he  e^plains  tlie  war  of  King  Philip. — 
"  Philip  was  a  man  of  a  high  spirit,  and  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  English  of  New  Plymouth  extending  their  seitle- 
mcnLi  over  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors ;  and  although  bis 
father  had,  at  one  time  or  other,  conveyed  to  them  all  that 
they  were  possessed  of,  yet  he  Anil  sense  enough  to  dislia- 
guish  a  fret,  rolanlary  covenant,  from   one   made   under  a 


pp.  4,  5 — Wlia  then  inuglit  tlic  Jniiiane  lo  lovi  stiong  dtiiik  t 
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sort  of  duresse,  and  he  coold  never  rest  until  he  brought  on 
the  war  which  ended  in  his  destruction."*  Callender  insists 
upon  it  that  King  Philip  went  to  war  reluctantly.f  Would' 
he  ever  have  attempted  to  vindicate,  by  so  dreaded  an  expe- 
dient, any  but  enormous  wrongs.|  Had  he  and  his  been 
treated  as  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  were  treated  by  Wil- 
liam Penn,  might  not  his  alliance  with  the  Puritans,  like 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  have  lasted  unbroken  for  more  than 
seventy  years  ?§ 

There  t5  proof,  fortunately,  that  the  Indians  of  Massa- 
chusetts could  be  quiet  and  friendly,  if  dealt  by  honestly — 
a  fair  bargain  made  with  them  for  their  lands,  and  a  fair 
compensation,  not  promised  merely,  but  actually  rendered. 
Look,  for  example,  into  Shattuck's  History  of  the  Town  of 
Concord,  and  you  will  see  an  array  of  sales  and  purchases, 
which  you  will  not  find  in  the  histories  of  some  other  Puri- 
tan settlements.^'^  And  in  the  history  of  the  same  town, 
there  is  a  corresponding  absence  of  Indian  hostilities.  And 
why  is  this?  Another  historian  of  Concord  explains  it 
most  significantly.  **  The  settlers,''  says  he,  **  never  had 
any  contest  with  the  Indians ;  nor  were  there  ever  by  them 
but  three  persons  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  It  is 
supposed,  '  That  the  cause  of  their  quietness  was  owing, 
in  a  good  measure,  to  the  full  satisfaction  they  received  at 

w  See  Note  127. 

*  Hutchinson,  i.  258,  259.  Compare  page  252.  Compare  also,  R. 
I.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  32,  46.  and  the  references  there  given. 

t  R.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  iv.  126,  note. 

t  One  of  these  enormoas  wrongs  was  the  siezure  and  ill-treatment  of 
his  brother,  on  bare  sospicion — treatment  which  occasioned  his  death. 
Could  they  expect  uneducated  savages  to  forgive  such  things,  when  they, 
the  best  of  Christians,  could  never  forgive  the  Peqnots  1 — Hutch.  Hist.  i. 
252,  note. 

§  Frond's  Pennsylvania,  i.  212.  Watson's  Philadelphia,  pp.  93, 138, 
139.    Watson  says  eighty  years. 
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plied  himself  to  his  volunteered  undertaking,  "  with  zeal 
equal  to  that  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Romish  Church."* 

This  man  was  the  (so  called)  Apostle,  John  Eliot ;  for 
the  Puritans  could  easily  appropriate  even  a  stronger  word 
than  bishop,  when  it  was  required  to  dignify  one  of  their 
own  order.  Yet,  Eliot  could  not  commence  his  work  f  with 
even  the  self-sacrificing  temper  of  a  Jesuit,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  remissness  of  former  years.  "  But  me- 
thinkes  now,"  he  says,  in  his  "  Day-Breaking  of  the  Gospell," 
"  that  it  is  with  the  Indians,  as  it  was  with  our  New-English 
ground,  when  we  first  came  over  ;  there  was  scarce  a  man 
that  could  helieve  that  English  grain  would  grow,  or  that  the 
plow  could  doe  any  good  in  this  woody  and  rocky  soile. 
And  thus  they  continued,  in  this  supine  unbcliefe,  for  some 
years,  till  experience  taught  them  otherwise;  and  now  all 
see  it  to  hee  scarce  inferiour  to  Old-English  tillage,  bat 
beares  very  good  burdens :  so  wee  have  thought  of  our 
Indian  people."^  However,  there  was  one  point  on  which 
he  was  deficient,  with  all  his  intelligence  and  zeal.  He 
supposed  that  civilization  must  precede  Christianity :  after 
all,  not  making  any  great  advance  beyond  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  countrymen  whom  he  censured.^ 

Now  the  niodern  theory  is,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  one,  that  the  direct  application  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  is  the  best  method  of  proceeding.  The  Moravian 
missionaries  in  Greenland  enlightened  Christendom,  upon 
this  point  of  Christian  policy.  They  found  the  story  of  a 
Saviour's  atoning  death,  more  effectual,  even  to  begin  with, 

•  Hutchinson,  i.  152.     Comp.  Williams*  Vermont,  1809, 1.  271,272. 

t  For  which  the  Legislature  vote  him  ten  pounds,  not  oat  of  their 
own  pockets,  but  out  of  twenty  left  for  that  purpose  by  a  pious  lady !  No 
wonder  Josselyn  should  call  them  *'  inexplicably  covetous." — See  Felt's 
Salem,  p.  176,  and  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  iii  331.  Also  Sparks' Am. 
Biog.  Islser.  V.  129-131. 

t  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  iv.  15.  §  Hatchinsoii,  i.  159, 153. 
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It  is  too  easy  to  be  discursive  on  such  topics,  and  I 
must  therefore  close  this  branch  of  my  subject  with  two  au- 
authorities,  one  of  which  goes  point-blank  against  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  Indians  were  compensated  for  their  lands, 
and  the  other  is  as  effective  for  the  same  purpose,  though 
less  direct.  The  first  is  that  of  S.  G.  Drake,  Esq.,  whose 
research  into  Indian  history  has  not  been  surpassed  in  our 
day,  if  in  any  other.  This  is  one  of  his  impracticable 
memoranda.  "  These  Indian  places,  Mtsham^  since  Charles- 
town  ;  McUapan,  since  Dorchester ;  and  Shaumut,  since 
Boston ;  are  intruded  into  and  possessed  by  Englishmen ; 
whose  descendants,  to  this  day,  hold  them  with  as  much  right 
as  another  people  would,  who  should  come  now  and  crowd 
them  out,  and  whose  manners  and  occupations  might  be 
as  different  from  theirs,  as  those  of  their  ancestors  were 
from  those  of  the  Indians."*  The  other  authority  I  sup- 
pose to  be  Dr.  Bentley  of  Salem,  one  of  the  best  antiqua- 
rians of  his  day.  He  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem,  e.  g,, 
(whom  Drake,  by  the  way,  pronounces  intruders,)  that  "  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  Penn's  purchase,  they  purchased  their 
lands  of  such  Indians  as  they  could  find,  though  Jifty  years 
afterwards,  still  remembering  the  doctrine  of  the  patent.'^t 

Could  those  people  who  were  seventeen  years*  long 
unable  to  recollect  "  the  principal  end"  of  their  emigration, 
the  conversion  of  the  natives ;  twenty-six  years'  long  heedless, 
even  in  an  Indian's  eye,  of  the  Gospel's  value  ;|  and  fifly 
years'  long  unable  to  recollect  their  debt  for  the  soil  they 
trod  upon ;  have  cared  over-much  for  Indian  claims  or  for 
Indian  rights,  for  Indian  bodies  or  for  Indian  souls  ? 

*  Drake's  Old  Ind.  Chronicle,  p.  155. 

t  MaflB.  Hist.  Coll.  1st  ser.  viii.  4.  See  also  Lincoln's  Hingham,  p. 
159,  etc.  for  similar  conduct. — And  yet  Bogue  and  Bennet  have  the 
hardihood  to  say,  that  Penn  imitated  the  Puritans  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Indians ! !    Hist,  of  Dissenters,  ii.  431. 

X  Hutchinson,  i.  150. 
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I  mm  nnw  lo  a  brief  conaidernliaa  of  ooe  or  two  topiu 

more,  and  IliisltJiter  shall  then  clo§c. 

II. — My  second  point  is,  that  the  Puritans,  in  iheir  treat- 
nieiiE   of  the   Indians,    began    with    guns  rather  than  the 

Roger  Williiinis,  heretic  tbuugli  be  were,  begtu)  more 
»niraciously  and  kindly  it'a  lieBire,"  said  be,  "  w»» 

lit  <Iq  the  natives  good.  ith  him,  this  was  not  mere 

solemn  language,  to  bt-  a  diary,  iir  to  go  home  (o 

Kii^rland  in  what  uoitl  an  Evangelical  epistle. — 

llo  showed  his  fuilh  b  t     Notwitltstanding,  with 

inic  Christian  humil  ed  the  virtue  be  praclised 

lu   "the    healthful    o|  >d's    grace."     "God    trig 

pleased,"  he    cnntiiiU'  e   me    a  painful,  patient 

spirit,  to  lodge  wilt)  tlitm  ,„  nicn  filthy,  smoky  holes,  (cTcn 
while  1  lived  at  I'lj-moiitb  and  Salem,)  to  gain  their  tongue." 

Ami  what  w;is  die  result  of  such  condescending  Chrislian 
Ircaliticiit?  Neil  her  more  nor  less  llian  this,  llial  Roger 
Williams,  rnti  'ifhr  liif.  hnahlmnil,  was  able  t.i  be  .if  more 


.   Ma> 


parks  ..farlillery 
Slate  which  li:inislie<i 
infleKibility,  he  miqhl 


lla.l  I 


nilic 


the   ( 


■   f„r«l. 


.<1  never  relaxed  in  I'oriiitjx-rial 
have  rullilleil  the  hyperbnlc  uf 

,111;  spirit  of  Ins  .Master,  and 
1-..  sejitences  which  lie  wroie  in 
[ion  l.>  .Maj.ir  Mason,  are  worth  all  ihe 
b  have  been  written  since  the  days  of 
eeil,    [  know  not  any   hiiibcr  or    fairer 


y\\A 


Js.-— R  I   Ihsi   Coi;  11 
UenedR-r-  Ujp.  1.  ITT 
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testimony  of  exalted  Christian  virtue,  than  they  afford,  since 
the  time  when  apostolic  martyrs  counted  not  their  lives  dear, 
so  that  they  might  testify  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
For,  in  practical  religion,  active  benevolence  to  those  we  can 
neglect f  is  the  foremost  of  excellencies ;  standing  even  before 
freedom  from  the  world*s  taint  and  corruption.*  The  sen- 
tences alluded  to,  (true  patents  of  Christian  nobility,  worth 
those  of  a  dozen  dukedoms,)  are  these :  "  When  God 
wondrously  preserved  me,  and  helped  me  to  break  to  pieces 
the  Pequots'  negociation  and  design,  and  to  make,  promote, 
and  finish,  by  many  travells  and  charges,  the  English  league 
with  the  Nahiggonsiks  and  Monhiggins  [Narragansetts  and 
Mohegans]  against  the  Pequots,  and  that  the  English  forces 
marched  up  to  the  Nahiggonsik  country  against  the  Pequots, 
I  gladly  entertained  at  my  house  in  Providence,  the  general 
Stoughton  and  his  officers,  and  used  my  utmost  care  that  all 
his  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  well  accommodated  with 
us.  I  marched  up  with  them  to  the  Nahiggonsik  Sachems, 
and  brought  my  countrymen  and  the  barbarians.  Sachems 
and  Captains,  Ao  a  mutuall  confidence  and  complacence 
each  in  other ."t 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  a  genuine  Christian  began 
his  career  with  the  Indians,  and  such  was  his  triumph  over 
their  barbarism,  and  the  cruelty  of  his  unrelenting  persecu- 
tors. Truly  his  godliness,  coupled  with  contentment  amid 
all  the  roughnesses  of  his  destiny,  brought  him  great  gain 
at  last.  If  Roger  Williams  had  never  lived  another  day, 
after  recording  such  a  passage  in  his  chequered  life,  he 
might  have  said  his  Nunc  dimittis,  and  laid  him  down  to  die, 
as  one  of  the  veriest  Christian  heroes  who  ever  adorned  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour — or,  if  I  may  attend  to  criti- 
cism in  such  a  page  as  this,  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour  our 
God.| 

•  James  i.  37.  t  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Ist  ser.  i.  377. 

t  Titus,  ii.  10.    See  the  Greek 


But  how  was  it  with  others,  who,  as  Mather  says  in  hia 
>rldly  as  apir- 


Indian  Troubles,  "  proposed 
itual  ends  in  their  undertaking,"  r 
Conversion  of  the  Irntitais  [his  o\ 
blishment  of  Ihc  worship  of  Qod 
transport  themselves  and  families 
ness"  ?•     Did  they  b  ig 

hoiv  differently  !     Mai 


vith  Ini 
luaitreated  by  his  couhi 
cliusetts  shore  oit  their  I 
of  "the  Pilgrims."  1 
in  3  state  of  ex  as  per  at  i^ 
Pilgrims"  arrived.  Wei 
that  I  hey, 


uLld  have 
(jiiircd  siicli 
iiiEht-,"t  hIi. 


id  who,  "  ayming  at  the 
1  Italics]  and  the  est»- 
in  purity,  did  therefore 
B  into  this  howling  wilder- 
iger  Williams  did?     Alas, 
ofesses  an  exact  ac(|uaiDt- 
tbat  the  Indians  had  been 
ha  touched  on  the   Massa- 
edllions,  before  the  arrival 
s,  therefore,  he  says,  were 
the  English,  wheD  "the 
jre  was  all  the  more  reason 
emigrants  for 


nitated  such   as  Williams,   and  approached 

irly    and    blandly    as   be   did.      Williams  ac- 


icn  ihey  i 
'■  h:.iids   a: 


:   fresh   from   battle — 


{M;ilhor  hit 
part  K 


;a  exactly,  they  propofeil  inany  a  goot 
,„g)n..f™„i|,lifying)to.claCI,ri„i„ 
Js  the  poor  Indians,  no  sooner  receive  a  few  harm' 
s  from  lliem,  than  a  quick  reply  comes  from  n 
illowed  by  a  death-shriek,  the  forerunner  lo  e 
iore.§     Well  might  John  Robinson  rebuke  them 


inrii  Smiih  liVfii  in  ihcir  very  midsl,  40  yeare.  wiilioui  i 
Wn  ihpywrrc  3n,000  in  number.— (Drake  O,  1.  Chr-i 
lu'ht  Willinm?  pray  ihe  Piiriintis   to  cunsi.ler  "  Wli.-ilief  i 


R.  1,  [lis..  Cull,  iii,  IJ4. 
I  Leller  lo  Maj.  Mason. 


4  Mnilier'9  TrouUes,  p.  6. 
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as  he  after  wards  did,  in  this  memorable  language,  '*  O  how 
happy  a  thing  had  it  been,  that  you  had  con?erted  some  be- 
fore you  killed  any  !"*  They  ought  to  ha?e  recei?ed  far 
sharper  rebukes  from  their  own  consciences.  But  no,  the 
spirit  which  developed  itself  with  powder  and  ball,  continued 
to  follow  the  same  direction.  A  foolish  Indian  bravado, 
even,  is  answered  in  the  temper  of  a  modern  duelist.  The 
sachem  of  those  Narraganset8,t  (whom  Roger  Williams  con- 
ciliated without  perhaps  an  angry  word,)  provoked,  no 
doubt,  by  some  of  his  evil  information,  sent  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  wrapped  in  a  rattle-snake  skin  to  an  Indian  at  Ply- 
mouth, whom  Mather  himself  allows  to  have  been  a  knave.l 
The  Governor  is  told,  that  it  signifies  '*  Enmity  and  War." 
He  receives  the  communication  in  its  worst  construction,  at 
once  fires  up,  and  without  the  slightest  effort  to  soften  his  bar- 
barian neighbor's  imagined  wrath,  sends  the  rattle-snake's 
skin  back  filled  with  powder  and  shot,  and  adds  this  furious 
message, '  That  if  he  had  shipping  at  hand,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  beat  the  Indians  out  of  their  country.'^ 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  result  of  an  intercourse,  which 
began  with  such  violence,  that  even  an  occasional  interlude 
of  peace  only  tended  to  heighten  the  suspicion  and  aliena- 
tion of  the  parties.  '  What  is  the  reason/  said  one  of  the 
Sachems  to  the  English,  '  that  when  we  come  to  visit  you, 
you  hold  the  mouths  of  your  guns  against  us  V  And  the 
answer,  so  ominously  hypocritical  ||  as  to  make  even  a  barba- 

•  Drake's  Old  Chronicle,  p.  155.     Sparks'  Am.  Biog.  1st  ser.  v.  37. 

t  This  was  Canonicus,  one  of  the  best  friends  the  English  ever  had. 
R.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  42. — Canonicns  solemnly  declared  to  Roger  Will- 
iams, he  had  never  done  the  English  any  wrong. — R.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  iii. 
47. — Finally,  a  friendly  Indian  accompanied  the  embassy. — Davis*  Mor- 
ion, p.  75,  note. — Young's  Chronicles,  p.  281. 

X  Neal  sa]rs  "  an  arch  knave." — N.  EIng.  i.  97. 

§  Mather's  Troubles,  pp.  10, 11. 

II  The  word  "hypocritical"  may  seem  too  hard.  If  so,  let  a  later 
instance  of  Puritan   diplomacy  be  compared  with  this,  to  bear  it  out. 
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TL.-in  shake  hta  head,  was,  '  Such  is  the  Euglbh  roanD^r  of 
ciilertaining  friends.'" 

O,  if  such  records  pertained  to  the  lives  of  the  papisi- 
ical  Hernando  Cortez  and  Francis  Pizarro,  we  should  be 
told  that  every  item  was  in  perfect  keeping — that  thra  »m 
just  what  iTiight  be  expected  from  a  religion,  which  claims 
Torcign  territory  by  vi  erent  saiutahip,  and  is  au- 

thorized to  maintain  i  y  force  and  arms.f     How, 

then,  are  such  approa  ds  the  ludiansi,  frutn  tliO»e 

proposing  to  save  the  e  pronounced  free  from  ihc 

slightest  taint  of  won  'orlez  and  Pizarro  did  nol 

even  begin  as  bad  as  \  a  did,  i.  e.,  wilh  open  war. 

In  the  end,  however,  cans  and  Peruvians  were 

sleeping  in  bloody  grai  il  orer  which  they  or  their 

myrmidons  walked  ihe  ti.a«<:.:<.  The  Puritans  thed  Indian 
blood,  almost  immediately  ;  and  the  result  was  precisely  ihe 
same  as  wilh  ihe  wretched  proprietors  of  Peru  and  Mexico  : 
the  .-^oil  changed  haiids  eulirdy,  and  its  original  owners  died 
not  deaths  of  peace;  majiy  of  them  ilied  in  ihp  hondane  of 
slavery  in  distant  lands.''"     liven  ihe  sou  of  the  greater 

'«  lice  Note  129. 

Ih-ro  L'  a  iMJbcriiii-l>-  ilrnwr  nrikle  of  Putitan  inariiigrmtni.  i,.  mat,- 
Ihi'ir  priviire  coiirert  ivai  like  a  proviiicniiiit  iiniiy,  iinJ  ihus  imiui !■  a 
BUpcrHliiious  iieiiple  to  think  ihcr  wire  hnlfin^pirrd.  "  That  [he  nia<:i^- 
Iroleii  (as  far  ns  niiglii  Iv)  riprn  ilicir  consuitationH  brrurrliuiid.ilint  ihtir 

Such  Mnvhiavellluii  r.[t  nn  ihis  arlJrl('rcrbtimirii<Kt«rinH  fit  Tur  a  outif.I 
of  Jf stiilt.  only.    Slill  I  liave  hcdrJ  of  inntle™  concont.l  m  n  ■■  conr-rm.-o- 

asks.l,as  if  ihe  pusgpplions  c.f  ilie  iiiniiieni.     AnJ  I  rni.noi  hiii  limik,  iti 


■  MbiIht'^  Trouhl 

fiheold-arii 
■o.,p.l.'i-In 
icrson  wilulcd. 

idcnfJuilh"  ju!<[quoi 
aaalulelhemouiliofil 
.     The  answer.  Jiowei 

"llial    i'uiilBIl-PiipisI, 

t  Tills  IS   one   of 
Walker.-Hisl,  Indep 

,h.   .i.,  prin, 
.   Pi.  Jii.  22. 
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Sachem  and  chieflain,  the  Indians  ever  knew,  (King  Philip 
of  Mount  Hope,)  is  doomed  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
receives  banishment  and  slavery  iEis  a  boon.*  He  was  but 
nine  years  old,  and  still,  if  the  advice  of  Puritan  parsons 
had  prevailed,  the  innocent  child  would  have  gone  like  a  lamb 
to  the  slaughter ! ! !  t  Nevertheless,  we  are  required  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  Jesuits  or  Inquisitors,  who  are  suspected  of 
contriving  such  a  death  as  that  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip 
II.,  are  monsters  of  iniquity ;  while  they  who  contrived  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  are  to  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars,  forever  and 
ever  !  O,  the  astounding  changes  of  that  Great  Day,  when 
all  the  crooked  passages  in  human  history  shall  be  made 
straight,  and  its  rough -pi  aces  plain  1 

This  last  specification  reminds  me  that  my  next  head, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  further  be  attended  to,  (for  the 
present  at  least,)  may  as  well  be  now  brought  forward.  It 
might  occupy  more  space  than  any  of  the  others,  but  my 
limits  Wjarn  me  to  compress  it,  if  possible,  into  the  briefest. 

lU.  My  third  and  last  point  in  this  melancholy  argu- 
ment accordingly  is,  that  the  Puritans  treated  the  Indians 
with  excessive  cruelty.  ( 

*  With  all  his  special  pleading,  Mr.  Everett  cannot  stand  this,  bat 
bursts  out  against  it  quite  Demosthenically.  See  Orations,  Sec.  pp.  611, 
612.  With  this  horrid  passage  in  history,  compare  the  language  of  a 
conscientious,  though  perhaps  not  formally  Christian  savage.  "  We/' 
■aid  he,  "  could  easily  be  too  hard  for  the  English  ;  but,"  striking  his 
breast,  "  the  Englishmen's  God  makes  us  afraid  here."  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. 
dd  ser.  i.  95. 

t  Baylies'  Plymouth,  iii.  190,  191,  and  notes. 

X  King  Charles  II.,  in  his  Commission  of  1664,  told  Massachusetts  to 
her  face,  that  the  natives  entered  this  complaint  to  him  against  her. — 
Hutch.  Hist.  i.  459.  Mr.  Halkett,  in  his  Notes  on  the  N.  American  In- 
dians, though  disposed  to  make  every  allowance  for  the  Puritans,  distinct- 
ly says, "  Enough  may  be  gathered  from  them  [their  own  historians]  to 
satisfy  every  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the  Indians  were  treated  by  the 
Europeans  with  extreme  injustice." — Notes,  See.  p.  122. 
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It  is  remaikable,  how  some  particulars  in  this  depart* 
meiit  of  tlieir  history,  resemble,  upon  a  smidler  scale,  some 
of  the  saddest  scenes  of  the  history  of  Europe.  The  parallel 
just  drawn  between  tlic  fale  of  a  son  of  King  Philip  in  Spato, 
and  King  Philip  in  Rhode  Island,  is  painfully  obvious. 

And  who  can  fail  In  see  the  similority  between  the  faie^ 


of  King   Charles    1..        '    "■" 

Miantonimoh  ?     Charles 

would  never  have  si                         i 

n   denounce  CromweJl  as 

they  choose,  if  the  p. 

r»  had  been  aa  resolutdy 

determined  lo  save  hi, 

ibyterian  ministers  (some 

of  them)  pretended,  a                       1 

lal  they  themselves  were. 

But,  as  in  days  of  yt 

ratifies,*  that  "the  Arian 

clergy  surpassed  in  r                       1 

Xy  the  king  and  bis  Van- 

dais;"  BO  here,  the  Pu 

fs  seemed  to  inflict  death 

with  a  hardihood  from  ~                   i 

agistrates  shrank.     They 

advised,  and  urged,  and  virtually  decreed  the  death  of  the 

noble  Minnlonimoh  ;t  and  worked  the  magistrates  up  to  the 

fearful  deed,  by  suggesting  to  them  that  the  actual  execution 

should  take  place  out  of  (heir  jurlsdiclion.    They  consented. 

provided  "  some  discreet  and  fiithfull  persons"  sec  (he  deed 

effectually  done  ;j:  and  a  lomahawk  was  buried  in  Miantnni- 

moh's  brain,  uhile   he  was  journeying  unsuspectingly  as  a 

prisoner.'^" 

This  version  of  the  .-ubjcct.  Dr.  Mi»rse,  with  such  can- 

dor as  is  found    in   ntlier    Puritan   wrilcrs,  repudiates;   and 

glosses  the  matter  over  with  the  easy  ignoramus:,   "  I  know 

of  no  foundation  for  this  unfavorable  representation  of  the 

'■"  !J*c  \oic  130. 

-   r>^c.  iXNdr,ill.  .-Imp.  33;  onol  vi,273. 

t  The  filUor  ..r  Corion  snys  ilic  ^em  of  ibis  clorifal  cohiikI  is,  .hat 

Sfp  nl™  fditoi  of  Winilirop,  Rnv.   Wmi. 

ii.  113— li.  1.  Ili»l.  Cnll.   Mi 
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affair."*  But  Dr.  Trumbull  is  more  candid,  and  admita  it; 
and  admits  too  the  instrumentality  of  the  ministers.t  Other 
authorities  may  be  found  in  my  references  ;|  and  the  follow- 
ing remark  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Savage  clinches  thb  matter  and 
a  hundred  more  :  "  Whene?er  any  course  that  might  proceed 
to  a  result  of  extreme  injustice,  cruelty,  or  tyranny,  waa 
contemplated  by  ^  the  civil  rulers,  the  sanction  of  the 
churches,  or  of  the  elders,  was  usually  solicited,  and  too 
often  obtained."^  ''  The  fate  of  Agag,"  as  he  elsewhere 
says,  then '  *  followed  of  course."  1 1  The  editor  of  Winthrop's 
journal  could  see  this,  with  provoking  plainness ;  but  though 
the  Jirst  edition  of  Winthrop's  Journal  was  published  in 
1790,  Dr.  Morse  could  not  find  in  it  the  shadow  of  a  fact  ao 
ghastly.  And  the  same  blindness  in  part  has  happened  unto 
Dr.  Morse's  Israel,  both  before  and  since. 

I  have  remarked  the  parallels  in  the  case  of  Philip's  son, 
and  Miantouimoh :  the  dismemberment  and  extermination  of 
the  Pequots,  (a  whole  nation,)  reminds  one  strongly  of  the 
fate  of  Poland.  After  the  Pequots  had  been  administered 
upon  with  bayonets,  shot,  and  fire,1|  their  women  and  children 
slaughtered,  and  their  wigwams  burnt,  they  were  summoned 
(a  wretched,  shivering  remnant)  to  Puritan  head-quarters, 
to  hear  their  final  earthly  doom.  There  were  only  about 
180  remaining  of  this  once  powerful  tribe.**     ''Then/' 

*  Mone'8  Geog.  edit.  1792,  p.  236. 

f  TrnmbuU's  Connect,  i.  133, 134. 

t  R.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  155, 156.  Allen's  Diet.  581.  Sav.  Wint.  ii. 
131, 132.     Mon.  Hist.  CoU.  2d  ser.  ix.  202. 

§  Sav.  Wint.  i.  284,  note.  R  Ibid.  ii.  133,  note. 

^  Mr.  Bacon  says  the  war  with  the  Peqnota  was  "  as  rigfatcoiw  is 
ever  was  waged.*' — Discourses,  p.  330.  This  is  disputed. — R.  I.  Hist. 
Coll.  iii.  23.— Well  does  the  editor  of  Winthrop  say,"  Savages  are  hard- 
ly lamed  by  kindness ;  never  by  severity." — Sav.  Wint.  i.  223,  note. 

**  Vincent's  narrative  shows,  how  coolly  and  deliberately  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Peqnots  was  resolved  on,  after  their  total  deieat  and  rout. 
Mlim.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  vi.  39,40. 
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adds  the  cool  and  minute  Puritan  nnnnlut,  "were  there 
granted  to  Uncas,  Sachem  of  Moheog,  eighty,  sad  (o 
Jtfiiriilonimoh,  Sachem  of  Narraganaelt,  eighty,  and  lo  W™- 
nkraft  twenty  men.  when  he  ahould  satisfy  for  a  more  of 
Eltwood  Pomeroy's,  killed  b?  some  of  his  men."*  Thus,  in 
a  single  breath,'  a  whole  pe<q»le  aie  scattered  lo  the  wind*, 

and  a  lost  mare  co ^~'  '       no  unapt  illuslration  of 

Puritan  mercilessne  hand,  and  fihilliug  &nd 

penny  exactitude  on  nd  would  (hat  the  loiter 

feature,  abounding  i  iding  as  it  did,  and  Mill 

does,  in  Pdritama,  Jways  preponderated. — 

But  the  fell  revenge  «  Pequots  into  bandage, 

was  not  satiated.     1  r   covenant    bound,  that 

they  should  no  nioie  .  live  country."     Oh,  bow 

could   they  forget  th  mura  against  tlHse,  who 

made  their  native  country  uninhabitable  to  themselres! — 
Yet  they  did,  and  added  moreover  the  last  drop  to  the  cup 
of  a  homeless  Pequot's  ini^-ery.  Tliry  denied  liim,  and  that 
forever,  the  very  name  of  hia  I'orofallicrs.t  Add  tlicir  cliar- 
ter,  wandoiera  though  they  called  themselves,  gave  them, 
the  while,  the  name,  the  protection,  and  the  freedom  of 
Englishmen!  All,  if  there  are  those  against  whom  the 
pagans  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  >liall  rise  in  judgment,  may 
not  some  poor  Pequots  yet  testily  against  ihii.-e,  who  to-day 
bemoaned  them.'^cUes  ;is  the  \  icliiiin  of  oppression,  und  to- 
morrow antiiliilated  not  the  estates  and  ihe  liberty  only,  but 
the  very  name  of  their  own  viciini> — swept  ihem  from  the 
world,  as  with  ihc  besom  of  perdition, { 

The  case  of  Philip,  llie  king  whose  throne   was  on  a 

■  Mather's  Troubles,  p.  39.     K.  I.  Hist,  toll.  lii.  -if,. 

t   Dmke'B  Old  InJian  Clironiclc,  p.  l.->fi. 

I  Pirates  never  were  guiliy  of  n  hluodier  ilceil,  rUan  ilie  taking  iliirty 

their  bodies  overboard  lo  be  eaten  by  ihc  nmnBtcrs  of  ibe  d.-ep.  Yei 
mch  wBsa  Puriian  revel.and  aPuriian  liisionaii  is  merry  over  ji ;  Fp^ak- 
tag  of  the  boat  thai  look  (hem,  an  Charon>  ferry-boat '  — Dnike's  Book 
ofihe  latfima,  B  ii.  lOS 
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mount  miserably  misnamed  for  Aim — Moant  Hope — fur- 
nishes, some  think,  a  fair  apology  for  Puritan  retributions. 
It  were  useless,  therefore,  for  me  to  speak  of  it  in  my  own 
language.  I  accordingly  quote  from  a  Puritan  retrospective 
review,  which  preceded  the  North  American :  "  Philip 
viewed  them  with  jealousy,  and  for  this  was  called  a  perfidi- 
ous wretch.*  Every  epithet  was  applied  to  him,  which  the 
Roman  writers  apply  to  Hannibal  or  Jugurtha,  or  any  bar- 
barous prince,  who  fought  in  defence  of  his  own  country,  or 
for  a  while  kept  his  possessions  from  the  mighty  grasp  of 
their  iron  hand.  We  here  compare  small  things  with  great ; 
but  the  sentiment  applies  to  a  savage  warrior  of  these  weatp 
ern  regions,  who  made  every  effort  to  prolong  the  existence 
of  his  own  nation.  It  was  criminal  in  this  man,  as  his  ene- 
mies thought,  to  ha?e  a  different  religion ;  or  not  to  fall  in 
with  their  ideas  of  property,  when  they  wanted  his  estate. 
[This  clause  refers  aptly  to  my  first  head.]  This  might  have 
been  said  if  the  Indians  had  had  any  friends  to  assert  their 
claims ;  but  their  actions  are  recorded  by  those  who  wished 
to  make  them  odious^i  A  page  or  two  onwards,  the  review- 
er informs  us,  that  Philip  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  that 
when  shot  his  body  was  quartered  and  set  upon  poles,  his 
head  carried  as  a  trophy  to  Plymouth,  and  his  skull  preserved 
as  a  curiosity  for  future  generations !  f  Cruel,  cruel  fate — 
even  Mr.  Felt  is  moved  by  it,  and  exclaims, "  Could  some  his- 
torians of  his  own  nation  have  described  the  principles  of  his 
policy,  and  the  traits  of  his  character,  they  would  have  pre- 
sented him  before  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  his  age.^ 

*  Mr.  Savoge,  however,  hesitates  not  to  accuse  the  Puritans,  in  the 
shocking  case  of  Miantonimoh,  of  both  perfidjr  and  cruelty. — Sav.  Wint. 
ii.  132,  Note. 

t  Monthly  Anthology,  1809,  vol.  vii.  415. 

t  Drake  says  that  Philip's  head  was  kept  hanging  for  twenty  years. 
— Book  of  the  Indians,  B.  iii.  p.  43. 

§  Felt*s  Salem,  p.  355.  He  is  eloquent,  too,  over  the  sufTerings  and 
death  of  Sassacus,  the  chief  of  the  Pequols,  pp.  104.  105.  *'  His  patriot- 
ism." he  says,  '*  was  of  high  order." 
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But  it  is  impossible,  in  my  limits,  and  quite  needlon  for 
my  ptirpoee,  for  me  to  run  into-  dmaila  nfih^ir  releinlkai 
severity,  whose  priests  could  indite  audi  counsels  snii  Aucli 
triumphs  aa  these  :  "  Happy  almll  he  be  thai  ahall  reward 
them,  as  they  have  served  us,  and  cursed  be  he  that  shall  do 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligenlly."* — "  Happy  were  they 
that  could  bring  in  th  "lie  I'equDlsj  to  the  Eng- 

lish."— "  For  the  Loi  to  smile  our  enemies  in 

the  hinder  purts,  andt  land  for  an  inheritance; 

who  remembered  us  i  te,  and  redeemed  us  out 

of  our  enemies'  handi  he  ptean  fur  the  burning 

Wgwams,  and  the  ex  if  the  down-trotlden  M*- 

age.     Bui  the  cries  c  I  were  louder  in  the  etn 

of  the  Lord  of  Siibaoli  of  reckoning  will  come, 

if  it  have  not  come  air  surreclion  were  to  faring 

the  generation  of  Ward  and  Mather  from  their  graves,  they 
would  chant  no  pxan  to  find  New  England  such  as  she  is 
now. 

t  two  authorities  more  ;  one  to  show  that 
ion  to  revenge  was  so  pervading  in  a  Pu- 
.  infected  even  the  gentler 


1m 


ofc 


«ill  quote  bi 
the  direful  di^posi 
riian  breast,  that 
be  rentrained  by  i: 

ment  of  the  Aborigines, 

The  first  is  from  Ifntcliint 
from  Trumbull's  ;  and  the  tw 
sea!  upon  i 
had  I  chose 
letter  to  M 


e  Quaker 

of  raj 


mother,  to  show  that  Puri- 
or,  Is  shocked  by  the  treai- 

s  History,  and  the  second 
ire  quite  enough  to  set  a 
an  I  have  ventured  upon, 
If.  Increase  Mather,  in  a 
.  1677,    [for   the   Puritans 


1  their  notions  of  dates,]  |  n 

ainsi   two  prisoners  of  the   Eastern 


—Felt's  Ipnfieh,  pp  31 ,  33 
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Indians,  then  at  Marblehead,  a  fishing  town,  which  goes 
beyond  any  other  I  ever  heard  of.  '  Sabbath  day  was  se'n- 
night,  the  women  at  Marblehead  as  they  came  out  of  the 
meetinghouse,  [no  churches  in  those  days,]  fell  upon  two 
Indians  that  were  brought  in  as  captives,  and  in  a  tumultuous 
way  very  barbarously  murdered  them/  "*  '*  Though  the 
first  planters  of  New  England  and  Connecticut,"!  says 
Trumbull,  dragging  Connecticut  up  to  justice,  when  Dr. 
Bacon  |  would  fain  whiten  her  e?ery  sin,  "  were  men  of  emt« 
nent  piety  and  strict  morals;  yet,  like  other  good  men,  they 
were  subject  to  misconception  and  the  influence  of  passion. 
Their  beheading  sachems  whom  they  took  in  war,  kill- 
'ing  the  male  captives,  and  enslaving  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Pequots,  after  it  was  finished,  was  treating  them 
with  a  severity,  which,  on  the  benevolent  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  will  be  difficult  ever  to  justify.  The  executing 
of  all  those  as  murderers,  who  were  active  in  killing  any 
of  the  English  people,  [when,  as  he  admits,  they  did  it  in 
war,  and  under  orders  from  their  native  prince,]  ai^d  oblig- 
ing all  the  Indian  nations  to  bring  in  such  persons,  or  their 
heads,  was  an  act  of  severity  unpractised,  at  this  day,  by 
civilized  and  Christian  nations.  The  decapitation  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  setting  of  their  heads  upon  poles,  was  a 
kind  of  barbarous  triumph,  too  nearly  symbolizing  with  the 
examples  of  uncivilized  and  pagan  nations."^ 

I  have  somewhere  read,  that  one  of  the  best  possible 
methods  to  disabuse  one's  self  of  Socinian  prejudices,  would 
be  to  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  all  the  while  saying  to 
one's  self,  *'  Such  expressions   as  '  The  Word  was  God ' 

•  Hutchinson,  i.  277,  278,  note. 

t  Is  not  Connecticut  a  part  of  New  England  T  Or  is  Dr.  TrambnU 
■hy  of  the  fellowship  1 

X  I  have  called  him  Mr.  Bacon,  as  he  has  no  title  in  the  books 
quote  d  (But  the  newq>apers,  I  see,  call  him  Doctor  ;  and  so  honor  to 
whom  honor,  Slc. 

§  Trambuirs  Comiect.  i,  1 15.    Also  Not^  131 . 
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and  '  The  world  was  made  by  Him,'  &c.,  &c.,  are  aAserted 
of  a  mere  mortal  like  me."  I  know  of  no  belter  mel hud  for 
disnbu-^irig  one's  eelf  of  a  proclivity  to  laud  Purilaniirm,  nnd 
hate  Episcopacy,  than  to  read  such  pasaa^a  as  I  hare  gircD 
in  Puritan  hislorj,  and  as  Trumbull  nlludes  to,  all  the  while 
aayinir  to  one's  self,  "  These  are  theduingHof '  men  of  emi- 
neut  piety  and  strict  m  i,  in  fine,  who  thongfal 

themselves  the  ecclesia  ih  of  the  world,  wlioee 

threshold  was  Goti's  th  ;  post  was  Am  post,  and 

whose  altar  was  his  a  a  whom  tlie  most  com- 

plete specimens  of  hui  e  to  be  looked  for,  who 

had  pleaded  for  loleral  y  with  all  their  mif^ht,* 

and  tied  lo  enjoy  aob  '  them,  thousand!)  tod 

thous:irids  of  mites  aloti  <g  billows  of  tho  main." 

All,  liow  soon  would  b..,  der  cry  oul  lo  liis  ad- 

viser, "  You  have  beguiled  me  !  These  are  not  the  deeds  of 
Puritans— meek  victims  of  '  Laudean  persecution.'  These 
are  the  foot-prints  of  the  old  '  Malignant  Party'  in  sheep's 
clothing.  Away  with  the  suppiisiiioii,  that  ihey  who  made 
the  arches  of  heaven  ring  with  their  protests  against  op- 
pression, could  belie  themselvea  so  outrageously  !" 

But  facts,  as  the  adage  goes,  are  stubborn  things.  Pu- 
ritan history  is  entered  upon  an  immutable  record  ;  for  the 
past.  Omnipotence  itself  cannot  change.  And  it  goes  lo 
swell  the  pr.Mif  of  the  maxim,  thai  trulh  itself  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  Puritanism  in  England,  when  denouncing  the 
Church,  if  prophetically  assured  it  would  do  worse  than  its 
oppunenls,  no  doubt  would  have  answered,  as  llazael  did, 
Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  thould  do  this  thing  ?  But  the 
future  made  HazacI  worse,  than  he  ."Corned  to  btlicve  a 
possibility.  And  how  did  Purii^ini^m  fulfil  iis  own  boasts? 
The  experience  of  the  Churchman,  and  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Quaker,  and  the  Papist,  and  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  In- 

*  Edwards'   Aniapologin.  p.  2ti0,  etc.     Edwards,  it  muat  never   be 
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dian,  recorded  on  these  pages,  can  answer.  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  said  its  conduct  laid  it  very  low  in  the  hearts  of 
the  saints  in  England ;  and  Dr.  Watts,  that  it  made  him  blush 
for  shame;  while  Baillie  announces,  with  the  solemnity  of  a 
fact,  that  the  opinion  of  its  more  than  ordinary  piety  had 
vanished.*  And  the  proof  is  cumulative,  if  the  answer 
must  be  lifted  to  a  louder  key.  May  Heaven  grant  that  it 
be  not  necessary,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans, 
seeing  how  their  forefathers  proved  themselves  men  of  like 
passions  with  those  whom  they  condemned,  and  seeing  what 
they  themselves  are,  split  into  intestine  factions,  may  begin 
to  stoop  from  their  heights  of  pride,  and  learn  the  severest 
lesson  which  has  ever  been  taught^them ;  that  they  are  no 
more  pious  in  heart,  no  more  orthodox  in  principle,  no  more 
benevolent  in  life,  than  the  mass  of  Christians  which  sui^ 
rounds  them.t^" 


CONCLUSION. 


And  now,  I  suppose,  the  question  will  be  asked.  Having 
said  all  which  one  of  the  '  Malignant  Party'  can  say  to  dis- 
parage the  Puritans,  are  you  going  to  part  with  them,  and 
utter  no  words  in  their  praise  ?  | 

And  my  reply  will  be  shorter,  much  shorter,  than  many 
may  expect.     In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  shown  myself  un- 

>»  See  Note  132. 

*  HatchinBon's  Collect.  401,  403.  M.  H.  Coll.  let  ser.  v.  201.— 
Baillie'B  Letters,  edit.  1775,  vol.  i.  438. — Sir  H.  Vane's  letter,  an  echo 
of  Sahonstairs.     Hutch.  Collect,  p.  137. 

t  Let  the  reader  here  compare  the  qaotations  from  Dr.  Owen,  given 
in  Note  43.    Also  from  Milton,  p.  5. 

t  Compare  the  latter  part  of  Note  95. 
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ready  to  give  priiise,  wbere  prniH  is  doe.  The  HugneuuiB, 
GoTernor  Wintlirap,  and  Roger  Willisnts,  can  lemtfy  fur 
me  on  this  point.  I  kaow  no  writer,  dire  or  dead,  who  fa»s 
eulogized  Roger  Wilhams  for  higher  virtue,  than  mj  poor 
pen  has  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  second  place,  I  hare  as 
full  faith  in  the  piety,  in  the  honesty,  and  in  the  Proiestaiit- 


^m  of  Ap.  Laud,  aa  : 
the  same  qualities,  aa 
the  Wilsons,  and  the 
And  should  1  ever  (l 
of)  see  that  age  of 
authors  (sermonizers, 
looking  away  from  1 
doubted  virtues,  the  ex 
forget  it  is  my  duty  li 


t  of  the  Purilaos  hu,  in 
i  adorning  the  Cotiona, 
t  eecleerBsliciil  pedigrra. 

way  about  be  despaired 
hioh  produces  Puritan 
wers,  and  song-urriteis) 
I,  and  bonoting  his  hd- 

oiptivate  me.  tlui  I  may 
sbye 


ing  Puritan  faulu,  and  attempt  a  more  gratefhl  t 
ingenial  stiaiD. 


NOTES. 


NOTE  1.  p.  15. 
Tnu  ii  ■  rack,  I  no  ndd.  In  Rhode  Mand,  bmora  m  a 
■tone,  when  Roger  William  diwrnbajknl  rrom   Ui  canoe.    Bol  Um 
BaptiMa  bare  Twver  made  anr  noin  abonl  It,  or  il  woold  Iultc  been  noto- 
rioaa  long  ago. 

NOTE  a,  p.  15. 
The  writer  waa  at  thii  lime  (IH35)  resident  in  MaMacfanaetta.  It 
mar  annrer  (he  cnrioait^  of  wnne  to  know,  who  waa  tlie  aDthoT  of  tba 
tract  to  wbich  Rtsrence  ia  made  jaH  aljOTe  ;  and  I  take  thi>  occaaion  to 
nr,  that  it  wu"  An  AddiFsdeliveradbefbre  the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Pljr- 
month,  Deeember  3S,  1634,  By  George  W.  Blagdea."  It  waa  printed 
ander  the  auapicrB  eC  the  "  Truaieea  ofthe  Pilgrim  Socieif  f  and  thM 
iweame  a  aort  of  Pilgrim  manileeto.  And  of  ao  much  ctmaeqaence  waa 
it  oonaideted,  aa  to  be  made  the  mbject  of  a  copy-ri^t. 

NOTE  3,  p.  15. 
Thia  ia  atating  ibe  matter  OTrr-rairty  (or  the  Farilani.  The  band  to 
which  New  England  traces  ita  rcligioaa  htalory,  did  not  eome  from  thehr 
"  Dalin  land  ;"  bat,  be  it  never  forgollen,  from  Holland,  where  ihejr  had 
lived  qaielljr  for  elcTen  yeara,  and  might  have  lived  quietly  [III  their  deathi 
if  their  own  nneaainem  had  not  preTenied.  This  ia  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  Poritan  hialor;  many  would  gladly  leave  out ;  for  it  ia  fatal  to  the  argtt- 
ment  that  peraecntion  compelled  them  to  come  hither.  Were  they  petM- 
cDled  oat  of  Holland  f  That  la  the  true  qneaiion ;  and,  by  the  fear  at 
the  ninth  commandment,  let  them  anawerit  honeaihy.  I  have  no  appra* 
benaion  in  that  caae  ;  for,  aaya  Dooglaaa,  in  hia  Summary,  dec.,  "  In 
Leyden  to  thia  day  (lTGD],an  EneliahPrabyleriancongiegatiDriiamaln- 
lained  in  their  woika  by  the  Sutea.  (Vol.  i.  395,  note.)  This  abowa 
bow  falae  llieir  feaia,  and  how  nngeoeroua  theii  inainuationa,  that  the 
Datob  might  awallow  then  np.  So  complaiaant  are  the  Dutch,  that  ISB 
19" 


^^^^^^^H 

H^^^^^^H^B^^m^^^^i 

430                                                                   ^^^^^^^1 

years  afier  the  departure  of  Robinaon'a  cangregaiian,  whicb  wia  H^^^^l 

upon  US  The  □ucleus  o(  New  England  PnHuniBm.  unJ  the  Diorai^^^H 

of  iis  glarf,  ihey  cherish  ihal  which  remained  and  wu  thoHghl  nttj^a^fl 

obslinale&ieDilal 

NOTE  4,  p.  16. 

The  very  Charier  oblr-—"  -'" — •— '  ,in  1629, »  few  years  Bfttr  the 

landings!  Plymomh.aho 

il,  ihal  ihey  were  not  prnf 

cuted  oai  of  EngUtiJ.  an. 

Inglnnd  u  "  advenlurera"  to        , 

convert  th*  Indiana! 

For,  in  ihe  firal  place                                 | 

f  qowf  ll  is.  U>  atq^Me  IhM 

they  whrim  the  Governmc                             i 

in  obtaining  from  that  ti 

ohaner.  whiih  cloilied  ttwm 

(according  to  their  own  it 

and  aation  anJer  li)  with  all 

Ihe  powers  and  honor*  ol                            I 

c  from  Luuis  XIV.  t                       1 

And  in   the  not   place.  ... 

tlf  wiya  eipreasly,  ihat    they 

■  clothed  wiih  corpon 
of  ihe  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  only  Irae  God  and 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the  Chtielion  fuiih  ;  hhech  i:i  oin  fotal  imcs- 


PLABTAiros"      (Ancient   Colony  Law 

s,  pp.  14,15)      Now,   unle»  ihe 

Puritans  tricked  the  King,   they   were 

persecuied  pilgrims,  by   llieir  own   "I 

Free  profession"      Bui  Charles    is 

represenied  as  greatly  reverencing  relij 

■ion  ;  and  perhaps  they  did  induce 

him  to  believe  ihey  wanted  nothing  bu 

It  the  conversion  of  the  wrelc.W 

heathcn.—Thc    more    worldly    King 

Jamie    underslood    ihcm    beller. 

When  Ihey  asked  him  for  n  charier,  un. 

derlhe  sillne  pretence,  he  inquired 

carefully  "  What  profiis  mighl   arise," 

And  il  .VB9  answered,   with  a 

Wunineas  like  his  own,  "  Fishinj-."     (^ 

■oun;-'«  ChroMide-,  pp.  3^-!.  3^3  ) 

And    that  these  "  fiahing"   protiis  wen 

■  not  though!  Ilglilly  of,  is  evidenl 

from  the  fuel,  llial  in  ihr  yenr  the  I'urii 

ans  landed,  no  less  than  35  vewels 

visited  the  coast  of  .N<:w  l^nglaiid  fur  ll 

ieni."from  the  Wesl  of  England." 

which, Canada  and.New  England 

shipped  off,  in  sii  years  of  ihc  .same  era 

,  30.im  t<enver  skins      (Douglass' 

Summary,  i.  31)5,  3B6.)    Truly,  the  icj 

1  seaa  and  howling  wilds  of  Nonh 

America  tnusl,  even  as  early  as  IG30,  t 

iBve  filled  some  pockets  very  com- 

NOTES.  431 

Yet,  Bay  the  advocates  of  the  Paritani,  they  did  not  grow  ridi«  but 
continued  poor  and  suffering.  Well,  and  whose  faolt  was  that?  That 
they  expected  to  grow  rich  is  incontestable,  from  the  confession  of  one  of 
their  own  namber — Dudley.  He  thus  wrote  home  in  1631:  "If  any 
comes  to  this  settlement  to  plant  for  worldly  ends,  (but  if  for  spiritual  ha 
may  do  well,)  that  can  live  well  at  home,  he  commits  an  error  of  which  he 
will  soon  repent  him ;  we  failed  of  our  exfectation,  to  oue  orbat 
DAMAGE."  (Douglass*  Summary,  i.  436,  note.  Compare  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.  Ist  ser.  viii.  42.)  So  here  two  formidable  fiicts  leak  oat.  Multi- 
tudes were  coming  over  for  worldly  ends,  and  he  wrote  to  stop  them  !^ 
But  the  reason,  alas !  the  reason.  Why,  we  failed  in  the  success  W0 
counted  on,  and  so  beware :  you  may  be  disappointed  also,  to  the  "  great 
damage"— of  what  ?    Of  your  souls  ?    Nay,  but  of  your  poises ! 

NOTE  5,  p.  17. 

There  is  a  technical  inaccuracy  here,  which,  however,  redounds  not 
to  Puritan  credit,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  charter  under  which  they 
first  acted  was  the  charter  of  the  Plymouth  Council  in  EngUnd ;  and  it  is 
from  this,  and  not  from  the  charter  of  1629,  (obtained  after  they  had  left 
England,)  that  the  quotations  in  the  text  come.  Those  expressions  seem 
quite  strong  enough ;  but  of  course  the  charter  of  1629  was  esteemed  bet- 
ter and  stronger,  or  (hey  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
real  secret  was,  that  the  charter  of  1629  made  them,  as  they  supposed, 
independent ;  and  independence  of  all  control,  in  order  to  carry  ont 
their  own  favorite  measures,  was  the  darling  object  of  their  ambition. 
They  could  not  accomplish  that,  any  better  in  Holland  than  in  England; 
and  so  they  left  the  one  as  readily  as  they  did  the  other.  "  Disregarding 
equally  her  charter,"  says  Chalmers  in  his  Annals, "  and  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, Massachusetts  established  for  herself  an  independent  govemmentf 
extremely  similar  to  those  of  the  Grecian  colonies."  (Annals,  p.  683 ; 
also,  pp.  177, 178.)  Nay,  such  a  fovorite  idea  was  tins  independence, 
that  it  was  exemplified  largely  during  the  civil  wars  ;  showing  that  it 
was  not  freedom  of  conscience  which  was  wanted,  so  much  as  sovereignty. 
(Chalmers,  181.  Gordon's  Am.  Rev.,  i.  27,  28,  London  edit.  1778. 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  3d  series,  iii.  84.) 

NOTE  G,  p.  18. 

The  celebrated  farewell  letter,  which  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
the  first  volume  of  Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,  is  abundant  proof  of  this ; 
but  it  may  be  well  enough  to  add  something  from  Robinson's  own  lipe. 
Robinson  went  over  to  Holland  with  his  congregation, "  one  of  the  moet 


rigid  sepamtbu  ftnm  lh»  ChnrchoT! 
Bnl,  RB  Belknap  shown,  fae  bccune 
or  Brownist,  laaghl  hin  fullonviv  i 
Kntimenu  «b  ihfse  :  "  For  iDTSalf, 
Itea  wilh  mj'  longne,  Dud  hare  bcfa 
Mine  Tailh,  hops,  Bpidl,  bnplian,  u 
England,  tnil  none  olh«r  ;  ihBt  I 
what  B[»te  or  order  •oev^  —  —^ ' 
count  mar>r  tboOMnda  t 
fdlow-membn  wilh  tfam 
far  end  wide  Ihroaefaoal  i 
So,  tfaeti.lhe  morfe9-F 
England,  inMoid  of  d»p< 
rollowFre  in  New  Englan 
iloyB,  Ihose  foUoweni  shi 
there  one  in  "  many  Ihoni 


England.-'  (BelhnBp'aBiog.,  U.  ISI.l 
ntodenle.  dimvowrd  Iho  mmla 
lo  do  BO,  Bod  fiitallj  proolaiiDed  BUJI 
thas  I  believe  wilh  mj  bean,  anil  pro- 
re  ihe  wcrld.  that  I  have  od«  nnil  th* 
id  Lord,  nliich  I  had  in  ihl  Charch  of 
cBleem  bo  taaoj  in  that  Church,  of 

■-' mken  of  ihal  &iih,  lu  I  ic- 

riilian  brethren,  and  mratlf  a 
lical  body  of  Cfarin.  Kcmtlmi 
ng-a  Chnmiclm.  fp  -tOO.Mt.) 
er  and  nj-trer  la  the  Church  at 
I  farther  from  ii ;  and  il  ihcii 
ibem  in  tbeii  laler  anil  coslrt 
hem  aa  theii  prugrnilun.  I* 
'England  Pmilaiw.wbowoafd 
I  Ihe  nme  faith,  hope,  ipiiii. 
bnpiium,  and  Lord,  which  i..,  i  the  Chuifh  of  EiigloBJ,  and 

■ONE  OTHEB 1"  1  fear  not ;  in  apile  ot  Mr.  Profenor  Kingriey'sjnal  re- 
buke to  all.  "  who  do  not  feel  a  reverence  for  the  Church  of  England." 
(Hisforical  DiHcourHe,  p.  55.) 

NOTE  7,  p.  19. 
"  Bat  this  colony  received  tl»  prinripnl  assiBtance  from  the  disconienl 
of  Bcveral  gheit  heh  of  the  Purllan  pany,  who  were  ila  proteelora.  and 
who  entertained  a  design  of  settling  amongst  them  in  New  England,  if 
they  shoald  fail  in  the  meOBnres  they  werp  purming  for  establishing  the 
liberty  and  reforming  Ibe  relijpon  of  thrir  mother  country."  (European 
Selllemenls.  Ii."  140.  Oklmiion,  i.  G7  )  This  illustralen,  dearly,  the 
connexion  between  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  and  pohiiciana  of  oni- 
Jienre  at  home.  Ii  shows,  loo,  Ihat  New  Englnnd  wns  not  bo  much  ss 
dreamed  of  for  a  repidence.  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Puritan  party,  unless 
they  shoold  fail  in  their  revolutionary  schemes.  It  was  a  dernier  rrson. 
and  nothing  more — a  ciiy  of  refuge,  lo  escape  the  avenger  of  blood,  and 
that  was  all.  Like  Cssar,  the  Furilan  pijliiicians were  determined  to  be 
Jirii  in  the  village,  rather  than  sennd  at  Rome  :  and  so.  if  they  could  not 
e  English  monarchy,  they  would  start  a  republic  beyond   ihe 
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minded  zealot,  whosi 
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wmnn  amid  the  toawM  cf  New  Englandp—iittle  did  he  drmm,  that  he  was 
hot  the  aemtor  of  the  craftj  great  at  home.  Bat  it  was  even  so.  They 
burned  inoenae  auto  hie  drag,  and  then  pat  their  hook  into  hie  noae. 
(Collier's  Eoe.  BmL,  wi.  436.  or,  ii.  508.)  Hetherington  (a  Presbyterian) 
aaya,  Cromwell  played  off  this  game  oo  the  Independents*  i.  e.  Coogrega- 
tionalista.    (Hist.  Weatmin.  Aaaembly,  p.  198.) 

NOTE  8,  p.  19. 

Gordon,  a  Paritan  himaelf  and  a  minister,  freely  adibits  aod  eondemtti 
the  onion  of  Choreh  and  State,  attempted  and  efiected  "  so  early,"  ha 
saya,  "as  the  second  General  Coort;''  i.  e.  in  May,  1631.  (Gordon's 
Am.  ReY.  i.  39.)  In  a  few  3rean,eTen  the  words  "  established  religion," 
which  were  so  terrible  and  infamoos  in  England,  became  Tirtoally  as  &- 
miliar  as  hoosehold  words  in  New  England!  An  act  against  heresy  ia 
1658,  speaks  ondisgoisedly  and  plomply  of  "  the  order  established  la 
Choreh  and  Commonwealth."  (Ancient  (}olony  Laws,  p.  134.)  Proba- 
bly, the  feet  that  the  Poritan  religion  was  estabUshed  by  law,  in  bolh 
Massachosetts  and  Connecticut,  will  not  now  be  very  pognaciously  denied. 
Bat  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  carioos,  to  know  what  pot  an  end  to  itt 
eatablishment  in  Massachosetts,  in  1834.  The  law  gave  to  the  JirH 
Congregational  society  in  each  town  a  peconiary  pre-eminence.  The 
odds  and  ends,  the  taxes  of  all  the  stragglers,  nothingarians,  and  infidela, 
went  there.  But  the  Unitarians,  some  how  or  other,  contrived  to  get  a 
good  many  of  these  faret  societies  into  their  hands  ;  and  thus  "  brought 
no  small  gain  unto"  their  "  craftamen,"  from  the  laws  supporting  religion. 
This  the  Calvinists  could  not  complacently  endure ;  and  so  they  deter^ 
mined  to  defeat  the  Unitarians,  by  raising  a  hue  and  cry  with  the  Uni« 
versalists,  infidels,  Slc.,  against  the  cruelty  of  making  a  man  pay  for  a 
religion  which  his  conscience  did  not  approve  of.  The  contest,  to  a  philo- 
sophical obsprver,  was  singular  enough.  Here  were  Predestinarians,  who 
would  doom  multitudes  to  a  hopeless  hereafter,  contending  for  their  pecu- 
niary emancipation  now.  While  the  Unitarians,  (who  do  not  difier 
essentially  from  UniversaliBts  about  future  punishment — at  the  worst  be- 
lieving only  in  a  sort  of  Purgatory,)  were  contending  as  resolutely  for  their 
pecuniary  thraldom.  And  then  the  secret  motive  on  both  sides — nothing 
but  an  ofishoot  of  the  old  love  of"  exclusive  property  in  soil !" 

NOTE  9,  p.  19. 
The  Puritans,  saya  Chandler, "  used  worse  severities  towards  others 
for  conscience'  sake,  than  what  they  themselves  had  experienced  from 
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the  bitterest  of  their  enemies  ;*  and  thereby  made  it  appear,  that  they 
complained  agsunet  the  persecutions  of  the  prelatical  party,  not  becauas 
they  were  for  moderation  and  Christian  charity  in  their  own  conduct, 
bat  because  they  thought  the  right  of  persecution  only  in  themselves,  and 
that  violence  ought  not  to  be  made  use  of  to  support  any  but  the  ortho- 
dox opinions  of  such  as  they  themselves  esteemed  to  be  godly,  and  to 
maintain  what  they  called  the  order  and  fellowship  of  their  own 
churches."  (Chandler  on  Persecution,  p.  402.  London,  1736.  Compare 
Hewatt's  South  Carolina,  i.  pp.  33, 34.) 

NOTE  10,  p.  20. 

"  The  same  demon,"  says  O'Leary,  another  testifier  from  a  different 
school,  that  my  readeis  may  see  how  people  from  various  points  of  ob- 
servation have  seen  the  same  melancholy  spectacle-—'"  The  same  demon 
that  poured  the  poisonous  cup  over  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Europe, 
took  his  flight  over  the  Atlantic,  and  spread  his  baneful  influence  amongst 
colonists  who  had  themselves  fled  from  the  scourge.  Their  new-built 
cities,  like  so  many  Jerusalems,  were  purified  from  idolatry.  There,  no 
Popish  priest  dared  to  bend  his  knee  to  '  his  idols,  or  to  transfer  to  stock 
or  stone  the  worship  due  to  the  God  of  Israel.'  There,  the  Quaker 
woman's  silent  groans  were  raised  on  the  high  key  of  loud  shrieks,  when 
the  Lord's  deputy  ordered  her  profane  breasts  to  be  whipped  off  by  the 
Gospel  scourge,  that  whipped  the  profaners  out  of  the  temple.  There, 
the  Quaker  was  seen  suspended  by  the  neck  on  high,  for  daring  to  pollute 
the  sacred  streets  with  his  profane  feet,  moved  6y  BaaVt  spirit.'* 
(O'Leary's  Tracts,  3d  ed.  p.  316.) 

NOTE  11,  p.  20. 

"  How  easy  and  plain  might  we  make  our  defence,  how  clear  and  al- 
lowable even  unto  them,  if  we  could  but  obtain  of  them  to  admit  the 
same  things  consonant  unto  equity  in  our  mouths,  which  they  require  to 
be  so  taken  from  their  own !  If  that  which  is  truth,  being  uttered  in 
maintenance  of  Scotland  or  Geneva,  do  not  cease  to  be  truth  when  the 
Church  of  England  once  allegeth  it,  this  great  crime  of  <  Tyranny* 
wherewith  we  are  charged  hath  a  plain  and  an  easy  defence."  (Hook- 
er's Ecc.  Polity,  Hanbury's  edit.,  iii.,  166  ;  or,  B.  vii..  Sect.  14.)  Ad- 
just the  matter  on  Hooker's  claim  for  an  impartial  hearing,  and  the  voice 
of  a  Puritan  against  Laud  and  Charles  I.  would  be  silenced  forever.    For 

*  Tbii  will  do  as  an  offaet  to  Prof.  Kingtley,  who  undertakea  to  ahow,  (carefallj 
qaoting  but  one  aide,)  that  Enfland  tad  Virginia  were  soYorer  than  the  Puritans.— 
HiaL  Diae.  pp.  48,  49. 
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ezunple,  a  Preabyteriaii  ahowa  how  the  Poritaiu  made  it  a  safficient  ex- 
cuse, to  say  they  ponished  eecleaitutieal  crimes  hecause  they  were  eivii 
ones.  (Eklwards^  Antapologia,  pp.  165,  166.)  Bat  if  this  excuses  the 
Puitans,  then  why  not  Churchmen  too  T 

NOTE  12,  p.  20. 

See  Hatchinson's  Massschosetta,  i.  26,  398,  note ;  Snow's  History 
of  Boston,  p.  52.  A  multitade  more  of  references  could  be  given,  if  ne* 
oessary.  The  Puritans  did  not  escape  authority  by  flying  from  bishops : 
they  only  submitted  to  twenty  bishops,  where  before  they  had  one.  Well 
did  Melancthon  say,  after  aome  such  experience  as  youthful  Boston  sop- 
plied,  '<  I  would  to  God  it  lay  in  me  to  restore  the  government  of  bishops ; 
for  I  see  what  manner  of  Church  we  shall  have,  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
being  dissolved.  I  foresee  that  hereafter  there  will  be  a  much  more  in- 
tolerable tjrranny  than  there  ever  was  before."  ( Worgan  on  the  Reforma- 
tion, pp.  202,203.*)  Hooker,  also,  complains  of  the  consequences  of  cheap- 
ening the  ministry,  and  exalting  the  brethren  in  his  day.  (Hanbury's  Hook- 
er, iii.  191,  241.)  But  a  better  authority  than  all,  with  some,  will  be  the 
testimony  given  by  Bissland  on  the  Preaching  of  the  Cross,  pp.  97,  98^ 
note.  "  It  is  frequently  admitted,"  he  says, "  by  dissenting  teachers,  that 
the  interference  of  the  leading  members  of  their  congregation  is  some- 
times intolerable,  and  that  they  are  in  as  much  bondage  to  some  wealthy, 
though  perhaps  ignorant  layman,  as  if  he  claimed  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope.  No  one  can  speak  more  strongly  on  this  subject,  than  Mr.  J.  A. 
James  of  Birmingham  ;  and  probably  no  man  is  better  qualified  to  speak 
upon  it.  <  What  is  the  deacon  of  some  of  our  dissenting  communities  t 
The  patron  of  the  living,  the  Bible  of  the  minister,  and  the  wolf  of  the 

flock In  many  of  our  churches,  the  pastor  is  depressed  far  below 

his  level His  opinion  is  received  with  no  deference,  his  person  is 

treated  with  no  respect ;  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  his  lay  tyrants 

he  is  only  permitted  to  peep  and  mutter  in  the  dust.' "  "  There 

never  was  a  difiiculty,"  said  a  suflering  Puritan  minister,  "  but  there 
was  a  deacon  in  it."  And  even  Mr.  Mitchell  is  obliged  to  acknowledge 
this  half  true.     (Church  Member,  p.  134.) 

NOTE  13,  p.  21. 

Dr.  Hawks,  the  author  alluded  to,  puts  rather  a  diflerent  face  upon  the 
mission  to  Virginia,  by  saying  it  was  requesled  by  residents  in  Virginia 

*  8o  Lofd  Digby  wftrntd  than.  "  I  am  oonfid«nt  that  inatead  of  erary  Biabop 
we  pot  down  in  a  DioeoM,  w«  iball  aet  up  a  Pope  in  OTOiy  pariah."  (Roah worth's 
Coll«cllona,iv.  174.)    Thia  was  in  IMO. 


iueir.     (Htwk*' Virginit.p.  51.*]     Mon  diMriiiUr,  I 

shsndoQ  the  paragraph,  as  one  blol  einiMd  from  [he  Paman  c 
Bui  it  unfbrlunBlely  happens,  Ihnl  Ibe  oppUcilioa  mut  mailn  III*  ]l*aT  paor 
Ap.  Lnnd  was  committed   to  the  Tower,  aod  was  usmrwred   ibe  nail 
yenr,  when  ii  wm  cleorly  «eeQ,  do  doabt,  ihai  be  would  B 
priF^im  but  to  his  gnve.    Tbti  wu  indeed  a 

iiiaki:  an  inroad  oa  a  JDynl  colonj'.  which,  in  ibeit  fiew  and  laiifas^,  wu 
'-Jier't  M*giu1ift,  i.  i3S.)     And, 


100, 1  can  ocTer  forget  i 
n  lalB  u  the  dajri  of  It 
warda.  Such  a  people  i 
treated  tbenuelres,  as  ll 
aiead  of  having  "  lilile  < 
they  ihemaelre*  began  i 
to  moderate  ibair  wtt 
Ihrce  tamu,  ioMcad  of 
actual  rool,  that  a  Puri>i 
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men  about  Gpiaeopal  miMon*. 
irp,  more  than  a  c«Qiai7  afiar- 
lur  c(iin[d(iaing,  lh«t  ihcywtr* 
ben.  Had  thrir  miniMat*.  ln< 
an  the  raien,"  bten  )t«aH4  ■• 
a,  «hen  ihey  TouDd  it  ntaaaaiy 
me  beta  whipped  ibreogfa  bat 
r  Itu  CotnmoDWMlth.  It  ia  aa 
ih*  Quaken  decmd,  ■•  a  cm* 
iDt  ihtoHgh  three  town^'  YKt 
I  in  1661,  wbrn  Charle*  ll.  had  lorbidden  banging  and  boiJD|  witb 
a  red  hot  iron.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Foriian  Dieiciea  beeanM 
tender  (See  Ancieni  Col.  Lawa,  p.  136.  Hutchinson'a  Ilisi.  >.  1S3. 
Wynne's  America,  i.  80.     Oldmiion's  Briiish  Kmpire  in  America,  i.  108  1 

NOTE  14,  p.  23. 
When  this  was  written,  I  had  not  seen  Piof.  Knowles'  Life  of  Roger 
Williame.     He  dinpules  the  claim  of  the   Romaniats,  and  I  must  think 
successfully.     (Life,  p.   3T1,  6lc.)      Maryland   tolerated  Christians  and 
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should  sjieak  reproachfully  agninai  the  Blessed  Virsin,  or  the  Apostirs  t 
(Gordon-a  America,  i.  68,  edit.  178;!.)  Mr.  Knowleeconecily  niys.such 
a  provision  might  be  made  a  terrible  engine  of  persecution  ;  f»r  a  Proiest- 
ani  might  say,  e.  g.  that  the  Virgin  Mnry  ahoultl  not  be  wonihipped.  and 
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Roger  Williams,  be  soys,  granted  lolcraiion  to  every  body.^     The  palm 
•  Oa<baS?dp((>',  hownrer,  Ka  hairtikei  thiibich,  bj  ihomiif  ihU  Iba  ninisa 
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in  peerless  charity  might  therefore  be  assigned  to  him  ;  bot  unfortunately 
this  apostle  of  universal  good-will  is  found  selling  Indians  into  slavery ! 
Mr.  Knowles  mourns  over  him,  (Life,  p.  348,)  and  well  he  may  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  both  the  plea  for  him  and  the  Romanists,  must  be  taken 
with  some  abatement.  Detract  from  it,  however,  never  so  much ;  and  yet 
how  transcendently  superior  are  Baptists  and  Papists  to  Puritans,  for  they 
sometimes  would  not  hear  one  another !  One  Mr.  Hobart,  who  had  a 
little  of  that  energy  and  dauntlessness  which  afterwards  shone  so  con- 
spicuously  in  a  bishop,  who,  as  Tudor  says  in  his  iTife  of  Otis,  p.  497,  was 
his  descendant,  was  positively  and  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  magis- 
trates to  preach  in  Boston,  because,  alas !  "  he  was  a  bold  man,  and  would 
speak  his  mind"  This  was  bad  enough ;  but  Mr.  Hobart  capped  the 
climax  when  he  "  managed  all  affairs  without  advice  of  the  brethren" ! ! 
That  fixed  his  fate,  and  the  Boston  Inquisition  put  their  seal  upon  his  lips, 
as  if  like  Darius  they  were  fastening  the  den  of  lions.  (See  Young's 
Chronicles,  p.  402,  notes.  Sav.  Wint.  ii.  313.)  Cotton  Mather  says  he 
was  a  determined  foe  to  those,  who  were  *'  furiously  set  upon  having  all 
things  carried  their  way,  which  they  would  call  the  rule."  (Magnalia, 
i.  450.)  Of  course  such  a  man  was  an  uncomfortable  neighbor  to  Puritan 
autocrats,  such  as  Mather  alludes  to. 

NOTE  15,  p.  26. 

To  Puritanism  also,  says  Dean  Swift,  England,  by  a  sort  of  vice  versa 
rule,  has  been  indebted  for  Popery.  Puritanism  drove  the  children  of 
Charies  I.  into  exile, "  where  one  of  them  at  least,  I  mean  King  James 
II.,  was  seduced  to  Popery ;  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  kingdoms,  the 
mise^pnd  desolation  of  this  country,  and  a  long  and  expensive  war 
Bbroadl^  (Swift's  Works,  xiv.  73,  12mo  edit  London,  1803.)  This 
will  be  1  new  way,  to  some,  of  accounting  for  the  semi-popery  (as  the  Pa- 
titans  believed)  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  thorough  Popery  of  James  II.  Bat 
the  Dean  had  a  very  common  sense  way  of  looking  at  fiicts,  as  well 
as  of  expressing  his  opinions.  His  observation  is  worthy  no  small  defer- 
ence. 

And  eertainlyi  if  Ro^r  Willlami  bad  aufht  to  do  with  the  ezeeption  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, in  the  Rhode  Iiland  atatate  of  March  1663,  he  coald  hardly  be  deemed  a  conaiitent 
aaaertor  of  the  doctrine.  See  foot-note  upon  thia  anbject,  in  Letter  XVI,  on  the 
Papiflta ;  and  the  Maaa.  Hiit.  Coll.  3d  aer.  r.  943,  S^44,  which  prove  ineonteitably  the 
existence  of  the  statute  alluded  to. — See  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion  on  this  snbjeot.  Introd. 
to  Literatore,  iiL  61,  Paris  edit.  1839.  Mr.  Ilallam  seems  not  to  hare  been  aware  of 
tlio  eziitenoe  of  Roger  Williams,  and  fires  the  palm,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Arminiana. 
This  is  worth  notiog,  when  wo  remember  that  Ap.  Lai^  waa  cooaidered  a  itroof 
Asnlaiaa! 
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NOTE  16,  p.  28. 

Briscoe's  letter  from  England,  in  October,  1652,  fully  confiimi  Land'* 
prediction.  He  thus  writes  to  his  son-in-law,  at  Boston,  Maasachnsetts : 
"  They  make  themselves  rich,  and  that  is  all  they  do.  King's  lands,  and 
bishops',  deans'  and  delinquents'  lands,  sold ;  and  debts  not  paid,  but  verj 
few  ;  nor  heavy  burdens  taken  off.  I  could  write  a  great  deal  more  to 
you  of  the  carriage  of  things,  but  dare  not.  Those  that  went  to  Holland 
in  the  bishops'  days, -as  Thomas  Goodwin,  Nye,  and  Simson,  &c.,  will 
prove  as  great  persecutors  as  the  bishops."  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  i. 
33.)  One  would  think  Briscoe's  actual  description  bad  enough  ;  but  we 
see  his  possible  description  might  have  been  tremendous.  Doubtless, 
however,  he  remembered  the  awful  fate  of  Christopher  Love  in  1651,  (I 
shall  allude  to  Love  in  the  seventeenth  Letter,)  and  so  was  cautious.— 
It  might  have  cost  him  his  liberty,  if  not  his  life,  to  be  too  plain. 

His  caution  was  provident.  The  letter  was  ferreted  out  in  Boston, 
and,  by  order  of  the  Legislature,  sent  back  to  England.  This  confirms 
the  statement  of  Chalmers,  about  the  intermeddling  of  Massachusetts  with 
private  correspondence.  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  ser.  i.  35.  Chalmexs^ 
Annals,  pp.  146, 148, 149.) 

NOTE  17,  p.  30. 

This  is  exquisite  indeed:  a  text  from  the  Apocrypha,  to  fortify  Puri- 
tans in  denouncing  the  Church' of  England  as  Antichkist!  Why,  one 
of  their  sternest  objections  to  the  Liturgy  was,  that  it  allowed  apocryphal 
lessons  to  be  read  in  divine  service  ;  though  some  of  those  lessons  wen 
purposely  read  on  such  days  as  Papists  would  over-magnify,  (days  com- 
memorative e.  g.  of  the  Virgin  Mary,)  in  order  that  the  Churej^iigfat 
manifest  no  undue  deference  towards  them,  and  give  the  world  to  under- 
stand she  regarded  them  as  days  of  human  and  not  of  divine  appointment. 
(Shepherd's  Elucidation,  i.  178.  Rowe  on  the  Rubric,  p.  40.)  Never- 
theless, when  it  was  desirable  to  prove  such  a  damnatory  doctrine  as 
Milton's,  (viz.  "  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  hath  more  marks  of  schism 
and  sectarism,  than  English  Episcopacy:"  Milton's  Prose  Works,  p. 
310.  Lond.  1838,)  and  so  justify  entire  separation  from  the  Church  of 
England — oh,  then,  the  Apocrypha  is  capital  and  resistless  authority  !«> 
Touch  no  such  unclean  thing  as  the  Church  of  England,  says  the  Apo- 
crypha ;  and  every  Puritan  shall  say  Amen. 

NOTE  18,  p.  31. 

This  expression  of  the  oath  is  worthy  the  closest  observation.    It 
establishes,  conclusively,  what  has  been  said  again  and  again,  and  ■•  often 
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denied.  "  Moreover  1  have  how  joined  mTself  to  the  Church  of  Christ." 
Of  coarse  the  swearer  thereby  virtaally  admits  and  asserts  that  he  was 
never  in  the  Church  of  Christ  before :  a  position  which  is  abundantly 
strengthened  by  what  is  avowed  below,  that  to  go  back  and  join  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  to  join  AirricHRisr.  It  has  often  and  often 
been  said,  and  denied,  that  the  Puritans  maintained  the  Church  of  England 
to  be  no  Church  at  all,  and  as,  therefore,  a  lawful  subject  for  utter  demolition. 
Let  their  oath  of  conspiracy  now  settle  the  question.  Let  not  such  con- 
cessions as  Robinson's,*  on  the  eve  of  the  expedition  in  the  Mayflower, 
or  the  farewell  letter  signed  by  Winthntp,  dec,  "aboord  the  Arbella," 
be  interpreted  as  signifying  quite  other  views.  The  expression  of  such 
views  then,  shows  rather  that  once  they  thought  otherwise,  and  now 
relented.    But  the  relentings  of  a  few  are  not  the  retrogression  of  all. 

NOTE  19,  p.  32, 

"  It  must  be  further  observed,  that  all  these  attempts  have  been  made 
under  the  old  outcries  and  noise  of  Popery  ;  which,  when  loudest  and 
most  clamorous,  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  some  violent  assault  from  Presbytery, 
as  a  ruffian's  endeavoring  to  divert  your  eyes  from  himself,  betokens  his 
intention  of  stabbing  you  in  the  back." — Walker's  Sufierings  of  the  Clergy, 
Pref.  p.  z. 

NOTE  20,  p.  32. 

"  All  popular  Actions,"  says  L'E^range,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
turbulent  days  of  the  Puritans,  "  take  the  Church  in  their  way  to  the 
State."  (Holy  Cheat,  p.  170.)  But  Bishop  Pilkington  describes  the 
whole  process  most  graphically.  "  The  disputes  which  began  about  the 
vestments  were  now  carried  further,  even  to  the  whole  constitution. — 
Pious  persons  lamented  this,  atheists  laughed,  and  the  Papists  blew  the 
coals ;  and  the  blame  of  all  was  cast  upon  the  bishops."  (Lathbury,  49. 
Maddox,  181 .)  Yet,  as  Neal  and  Fuller  testify.  Bishop  Pilkington  "  was 
always  a  very  great  friend  and  favorer  of  the  non-conformists,"  and  "  a 
conniver^  at  their  delinquencies — ^in  other  words,  half  a  Puritan  himself. 
(Neal,  i.  357.  Fuller,  ii.  513.)  Pilkington's  testimony,  therefore,  is 
peculiarly  valuable. 

*  And  after  all,  what  doei  Robinion*i  cooceiiioo  (lo  often  qooted)  amount  to? 
Simply  to  thie,  that  the  M inliten  or  the  Choreh  of  England  might  be  listened  to,  when 
they  preached.  He  renounced  the  communion,  ■acramenta  and  ordinati<Mi  of  the 
Cboroh  of  England,  aa  atiffly  aa  OTor.    A  huge  conceasioa  indeed ! 
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mnm9.            ^^^^^^M 

NOTE  31,  p.  93.                                            1 

Mr.  Bacon,  who  believwi  in  the  tirtne  cflwfd  mm™.  riIIi   10i>|   | 

Jamts  "11  low-miDdcd, 

p.  9.)»     Bm  he  hhowed 

no  folly  in  bii  nrgnmenl  aboul  ifai^  mollo.  -  S»   ' 

binhop,  no  ting."     His 

ipeech.    referred    to  in  Faller,  Aowi.  Ihw  it 

day.     "  By  no  bitlur  - 

.  K«  -m  «»>  in>.Dded  that  iHBhopK  an  (be  prop* 

oftoyslly.nor  do  E 

ind  ii  n:  but  Uul  boib  one  lal    | 

ihe  oiher  sre  objecU 

only  the  Chwob  c<x*  &«."—   | 

tL'Rsinnge'aHolyCb 

JnniM  might  weU  1 

1 

be  glirrinr  nim*  of  lira  Fnrttui,    i 

Bni!  their  recklcMMH 

hnir  EiimbeLh;  yel,  (i 

1 

ly  a  •ccood  time.)  ihey  provoked 

li^r  to  Ihe  dsrkeBl  deed 

"  No  penona  were  nM>r«MTnn> 

vw  ihin  the  Paritsns, 

to  btiD«  tbe  Owed  of  SoM  to    | 

ihc  stBflbld,"     [Short* 

NOTL  Tj,  p  as. 

Roas,  another  Preshyterian, ennmeraleB  one  hnndred  and  di  hercaet,t 
which  grew  u;i  on  the  Boil  of  IndepenJfncy  after  good  wholesome  Pte*y. 
tetnanistn  was  pushed  away  ;  and  add?.  "  these  are  some  of  the  inysonoug 
weeds,  wliicli  have  (loo  much  of  late)  infested  our  English  garden  :  I 
mean  the  Church  once  admired  (both  at  home  and  abroad)  for  the  beaniy 
of  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  envied  hy  none  bul  Ignoranis  and  men 
of  pen,-eTW  minda."  (Ross's  Views  of  nil  Religions,  5ih  ed.  1675.  pp. 
428,427.)  I  The  Edinburgh  Review  says  the  tricks  of  (he  Independents 
were  remembered  and  paid  olf,  when  the  question  of  Charles  II. 's  RestF" 
mtion  came  up.  "  The  Presbyterians,  in  their  eagerness  to  be  revenged 
on  the  Independents,  sacrificed  their  own  liberty,  and  deserted  all  their 
old  principles.  Without  casting  one  glance  on  the  past,  or  requiring  otie 
Btipulation  for  the  future,  they  threw  down  their  freedom  at  the  feet  of  the 
most  frtvoluus  and  heattlessof  tyrants."  {Select.  Ed.  Rev.  ii.  57.  Pans, 
1835)     Such  were  the  fraternal  interchange)   between  old -school  and 
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new-tchool,  in  days  long  forgotten.    Can  modern  Phikdelphia  fiimiih  as 
with  any  similar  *'  beauties  of  history  V 

NOTE  93,  p.  35. 

Wilson,  one  of  their  own  historians,  admits,  says  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view (vol.  z.  91),  "  How  the  barusst  dissenters  held  '  that  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  hierarchy  was  too  had  to  be  mended ;  that  the  very 
pillan  of  it  were  rotten  ;  that  the  stmctare  ought  to  be  raised  anew  ;  and 
that  they  were  resolved  to  lay  a  new  foundation,  though  it  were  at  the 
hazard  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  the  world.'  *  Their  chief  error/ 
he  says, '  seems  to  hare  been  their  uncharitableness  in  uruhureking  the 
whole  Christian  world  except  themseWes.' "  O  remember  this,  ye  who 
talk  about  unchurching,  bigoted,  Episcopalians ! 

NOTE  24,  p.  36.  ^ 

«<  They"  (i.  e.  the  poUtieal  Puritans)  says  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
"  seem  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  Brissotines  of  the  French 
Revolution.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  their  devout  associates ;  whose  tone  and  manner  they 
sometimes  found  it  convenient  to  aflfect,  and  sometimes,  it  is  probable, 
imperceptibly  adopted."  (Select.  Ixlin.  Rev.  ii.  60.)  This  much  too, 
be  it  remembered,  when  this  Review  sympathized  with  them  politically. 

Now  for  an  authority  from  the  Quarterly,  in  respect  to  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  learned  their  leswns ;  and  as 
it  states  a  faett  its  testimony  may  be  taken  in  full  latitude.  "  Cromwell 
would  have  remitted  the  barbarous  punishment  to  which  he  [James 
Naylor,  a  fiuiatic]  was  condemned ;  but  the  public  preachers,  Caryl, 
Manton,  Nye,  Griffith,  and  Reynolds,  were  as  inexorable  as  so  many 
Dominican  friars ;  and  like  all  punishmeota  in  those  days,  it  was  inflicted 
with  the  utmost  rigor  of  inhumanity."     (Quart.  Rev.  z.  107.) 

NOTE  25,,p,  38. 

Mr.  Lathbury  is  a  very  clear-headed  and  dispassionate  writer,  who 
refutes  Neal,  dec.,  in  the  quietest  way  imaginable.  I  wish  his  octavo  of 
only  363  leaded  pages  could  be  reprinted.  If  done  by  any  one,  let  him 
by  no  means  forget  a  good  index,  which  the  English  copy  wants.  An 
extensive  index  would  double  the  book's  value. 

NOTE  26,  p.  38. 

NenPs  own  words  are,  as  quoted,  "  a  rigid  Browfust."  Belknap 
"  mollified"  the  "  relation"  a  little,  and  said,  '*  rigid  in  his  separation  from 
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xhf  Kpiscopal  Charch."    NeBl>  knucklM  wek  dt*.\t  ao  faliUiilly  iridl 

by  Dr.  Walls,  Ihnl  when  he  wrolc  a/JunniirJ*  (be  biatory  of  (hr  PunltiB  , 

ill  England,  ihey  guidod  his  ptQ  more  amnlcly.     The  hialorr  of  Nfir  ' 

Englond  appeared  in  1T30  ;  ibe  lirat  lolunie  of  )bc  hialnrr  of  dw  l^-  | 

talis  appeared  in  1733.    Th»  motlificatiaa  (Acre  is  all  on  ihc  rigblridt,  ' 
and  Nenl'B  charaeler,  acooidingly,  »  fully  recovered   by  Portnalc  ^• 
□irosiirement.     He  is  nal  quite  "  ariimpearliBble,"  however,  wllli  Frw- 


by  If  nana,  eicepi  wlier                                '. 
ofanoldPreBhyteraui                               i 
day.     "  Indeed,"  saya                                  i 
spieling  ihe  conducl  a                                i 
prejuilice.  thai  il  pre*                                   1 
bul  even  of  ihe  facU 
{IIiRi.  Weal.  Aan^mblr 
ofNeal^bynomeBi 

men.  Wben  he  toncbn  dirmr 
.evincing,  a.  we  «c.vrn  .Mb. 

■  la  so  warped  and  bia^  by 
iew.  ni.(  only  of  liidt  th«™cin». 
hirh  ibey  bore  a  leading  jwri  " 
045.  he  Eayi  Ihal  Uw  aaAoncr' 

p.  38. 

The  chnnKe  in  Robin,.^..  _.                 _i 

(  nol  much  of  a  resenenition, 
be  B>rB.  "  called  him  a  Sen- 

SeparatUI;    becnuse    he   allowed  of  communion   wiib   other  reformed 

pline--  (Neal-B  N.  KnR.  i-  110,  111.)  Amo  Robinson's  conErrgaiion, 
Ibe  unmoliifying  liioiorian  doggedly  adJs,  [vol.  i.  IIC,)  ••  Tis  certain, 
however,  Ibcy  uere  loo  much  nllachcd  lo  soiiie  of  ibe  Bretenitrital 
Principle-,  which  Mr.  ffoiinmn,  if  he  had  liv.'d.  would  have  wraned 
them  from,  Bnd  particularly  lo  the  Priachineii  of  Iht  Gifted  Iltethrin  ■ 
The  italics  ore  Neal's  own  ;  and  if  ihere  be  a  fiiinl  sneer  in  cliein  at  ihf 
■'  Gificd  Breihren,"  I  hope  il  will  he  duly  pardoned. 

Robinson  stands  biglier  wiib  the  dosccndanta  of  the  "  Pilgrims,"  than 
almost  any  one  ;  bul  1  connol  see  why  even  Ihry  should  c.inoniie  hini 
Here,  in  1620,  we  find  him  repudiailng  ilie  ncime  of  BrownisI,  and  yei 
in  1618,  [bul  the  ytar  befart.  such  is  (he  dale  in  Waifs  Bibhotbec*.  anJ 
Mr.  Young  admits  it,  page  40  of  bis  Chronicles.)  he  publisiiea  his  solemn 
apology  for  Brownisni!  This  was  published  in  Knglish.  soys  Mr.  Vouns, 
in  1G44;  but  Wail  says  in  lfii,'i ;  and.  if  bo,  very  possibly  during 
Robinson-a  life,  and  by  himself  I  t     These  things  look  rurious.  and  laily 
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poorly  with  the  lofty  compliment,  that  Robinson  *'  was  never  ntisfied  in 
himself,  until  he  had  searched  any  cause  or  argument  he  had  to  deal  in, 
thoroughly,  and  to  the  bottom."  (Young's  Chron.  452.)  Was  he  such» 
and  did  he  do  so,  in  very  deed  7  Then  the  Church  of  England  should 
have  suffered  less  from  him ;  for  he  was  once  a  beneficed  clergyman 
within  her  pale,  and  might  have  paused,  longer  than  he  did,  ere  he  re- 
nounced her  as  very  Antichrist :  which  was  one  of  the  distinct  positions 
of  the  Brownists.  (See  the  letter  prefacing  Bp.  Hall's  Apology  against 
the  Brownists,  which  was  an  answer  to  one  of  Robinson's  pamphlets, 
where  he  alludes  to  the  abusiTc  violence  of  Robinson ;  and  see  also  his 
Epistle  to  him  and  Smith,  Decade  third,  letter  first.)  But  behold,  after 
Robinson's  decease,  a  treatise  is  found  in  his  study  on  the  lawfulness  of 
hearing  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England !     (Young,  400). 

So  then,  this  profound  and  thorough  gentleman  begins  by  swearing 
allegiance  to  the  CMkrch  of  England ;  he  next  casts  upon  her  "  the  blas- 
phemous imputations  of  apostasy,  antichristianism,  whoredom,  and  rebel- 
lion ;"  (see  Bp.  Hall's  prefatory  letter  ;*)  he  then  defends  Brownism  ;  he 
then  disowns  it ;  he  then  defends  it  for  a  second  time  ;  and  finally  closes 
the  scene,  by  saying, "  I  have  one  and  the  same  faith,  hope,  spirit,  bap- 
tism, and  Lord,  which  I  had  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  none  0THER."t 

I  am  willing  to  take  his  dying  testimony,  and  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  this  was  the  reason,  and  not  want  of  money,  as  Mr.  Young  sug- 
gests, (p.  453,)  which  kept  him  from  following  the  "  pilgrims"  to  New 
EIngland.     There  has  always  hung  a  mystery  around  Robinson's  shrink- 

*  Robinion  deferred  ■mall  allowance  for  hie  own  motires,  for  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  blackening  the  motive!  of  clergymen.  He  used  to  tell  hit  people,  that  «umy  of 
thoee  who  preached  against  them,  and  wrote  againit  them,  if  they  were  where  they 
dare  be  honeit,  would  be  just  like  themielvea. — Haxard'i  Collect,  i.  357. 

t  An  unfortunate  Churchman,  to  try  to  loothe  a  Puritan  in  New  England,  told  him 
they  had  the  lame  religion,  Gotpel,  and  hope.  And  what  waa  the  reply  ?  See  how 
■harp  and  trenchant.  "  What,'*  he  aaya,  to  hit  own  friendi,  "  renounce  your  commu- 
nion, chnrch-goremment,  and  tome  of  your  eiiential  doctrinei,  too,  and  yet  hold  the 
tame  religion  with  yon ! — Again,  Ii  it  the  name  religion,  Goapel,  and  hope  ?" — See  a 
reply  to  a  letter  of  a  Church  of  England  miniater  to  hia  diaaentingpariahionera.  Boa- 
ton,  1736.  p.  17. 

Now  Robinaon  could  talk  in  the  aame  way,  this  poor  Churchman  did,  and  it  waa 
all  right— fill  an  exhibition  of  famoua  charity.  The  moment  a  Churchman  begioa  to 
talk  ao,  a  Puritan  clearea  him  to  the  rery  chine. 

I  cannot  aay,  howerer,  he  did  not  aenre  him  quite  right.  And  I  commend  the 
eaae,  and  iU  iaaue,  to  those  of  my  brethren  w|Btiiink  it  beat  to  tell  anti-Eplacopaliana 
how  alightlf  they  differ  from  them,  how  minKhey  love  them,  Slc,  They  get  not  a 
pftrtiele  of  credit  for  thia  extra  charity.  They  only  get  a  back-blow.  *  Why,  then, 
mn  yon  not  like  ht,  not  almoet,  bat  altogether  ?*— Hay  they  leam  a  little  wiadom  by 
eauatie  experience. 
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ing  delay,  for  five  kmg  yean  in  Holland.*  Ha  waa  not  an  old  man :  ha 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty  only,  and  waa  in  the  prime,  donbtleas,  of  hia  Tigor. 
And  be  alon?  wsnt  money,  when  a  whole  ahipload  of  inferior  penKMW 
found  it  1  And  this,  too,  when  aa  Neal  aaya,  hia  preaence  waa  indiapen- 
aable  to  wean  them  firom  Browniam,  and  silence  the  too  five  efibaiona  of 
the  Gifted  Brethren  1  Credat  JudauM,  dtc.  No :  hia  confidence  in  Pa- 
ritaniam  began  to  ahake,  and  hia  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  to 
revive.  A  few  years  more  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  follow 
Brown'a  ateps,  and  go  home  to  his  spiritual  mother.  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve, too,  that  the  worda  of  Bp.  Hall  t  rang  in  hia  ears,  in  the  lonelineaa 
of  that  atttdy  where  he  again  inclined  to  think  her  preaching  lawful ;  and 
that, "  ongenerous"  as  Mr.  Young  pleases  to  pronounce  them,  (Chron.  p. 
453,)  they  touched  a  heart  which  had  learned  to  repent  of  ita  hoatility, 
to  remember  its  first  love,  and  to  consider  by  whose  bread  its  youth  had 
been  nourUked.  Aa  the  words  may  not  be  accessble  to  many,  I  will 
quote  them,  and  close  this  protracted  note.  "  Must  €rod  be  accoaed  of 
your  wilfulueas  1  Before  that  God,  and  hia  blessed  angels  and  sainta,  wa 
fear  not  to  protest,  that  we  are  undoubtedly  persuaded,  that  whoeoever 
wilfully  forsake  the  communion,  government,  ministry,  or  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  enemies  to  the  sceptre  of  Christ,  and  rebela  againat 
his  Church  aud  Anointed :  neither  doubt  we  to  say,  that  ihe  Maatenhip 
of  the  Ho^ital  at  Norwich,  or  a  lease  from  that  city  (sued  for  with  re- 
pulse) might  have  procured,  that  this  separation  from  the  communion, 
government,  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  should  not  have  been 
made  by  John  Robinson."— Hall's  Works,  z.  113.  Oxford  ed.  1837. 

NOTE  28,  p.  41. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  qualify  this,  which  is  stronger  language  than  Neal 
himself  dare  use.  He  says  "  the  little  army  of  confesaora,"  (vol.  iv.  pref. 
p.  iv.,)  and  so  the  little  army  of  confessors  let  it  be. 

*  There  can  be  no  great  harm,  for  yet  another  reason,  in  iiiapeetlnf  Robinfon*! 
motive!  ;  for  he  tnipected  his  own  brethren  at  Plymoath.  He  said  they  did  not 
want  him  there ;  because  he  would  stop  lay-preaching !  Bo  eren  they  aaspoetad 
he  was  getting  to  be  too  high  a  churchroam !  All  this  is  clear  from  his  own  letter. 
— Hazard's  Coll.  L  372.— Mr.  Toung  in  his  Chronicles,  p.  476,  inclines  to  the  inppo- 
sition,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ly'brd,  ice.  were  opposed  to  Robinson's  coming.  Bat  if  the 
**  GiAed  Brethren"  had  not  advanced  high  pretensions,  why  does  Robinson's  letter 
forbid  a  layman's  administering  sacriiments? 

t  It  is  remarlcable  that  Bishop  I^Bqooted  to  him  his  own  colleague's  words, 
when  Robinson  shrank  from  the  lenPns  to  which  he  went.  **  He  tells  yon  true: 
your  station  is  unsafe :  either  yon  must  forward  to  him,  or  back  to  oi." — Hall,  z.  9. 
— No  doubt  these  words  lodged  in  Robioion'i  memoiy,  veiy  deeply. 
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NOTE  99,  p.  41. 

That  Epiflcopacy  was  detested  by  the  PnritanB  more  than  Popery,  is 
clear  from  the  Gangraena  of  Eldwards.  Here  are  two  of  the  positions 
which  he  aacribes  to  the  Independents,  1.  e.  the  Gongregationalists,  or  tip- 
top Puritans,  who  professed  what  he  called  "  Brownism  refined." 

**  That  the  Church  of  England  and  the  ministry  thereof  is  Antichris- 
tian,yea  of  the  Devil,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  sinful  and  unlawful  to  hear 
any  of  their  ministers  preach  in  their  assemblies." 

**  That  the  Church  of  Rome  was  once  a  true  Church,  but  so  was  the 
Church  of  England  never;  therefore  it  is  likelier  the  Church  of  Rome 
should  be  in  the  right,  in  the  doctrines  of  free-will,  univeml  redemption, 
original  sin,  &c.,  than  the  Church  of  Engiand."  (Gangraena,  Pt.  i  p.  25. 
Compare  p.  12.) 

NOTE  30,  p.  41. 

The  character  of  Neal  is  thus  given  by  Moeheim,  who,  being  neither 
Churchman  nor  Puritan,  may  be  accounted  an  impartial  critic.  '*  While 
he  relates  in  the  most  circumstantial  manner  all  the  injuries  the  Puritan* 
received  from  the  bi8hoi)8,and  those  of  the  established  religion,  he  in  many 
places  diminishes,  excuses,  or  suppresses,  the  foults  and  fiulings  of  these 
separatists."  (Maclaine's  Mosheim,  iv.  379.)  It  is  remarkable  that  Dr. 
Murdock,  himself  an  Independent,  should  give  this  sentence  even  more 
edge  in  his  translation.  "  While  he  is  full  in  narrating  and  emblazoning 
the  wrongs  which  the  bishops  inflicted,  or  caused  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
Puritans,  he  frequently  extenuates,  excuses,  or  passes  silently  over,  the 
&ults  of  the  Pvariian  sect."    (Murdoch's  Mosh.  iii.  201.) 

NOTE  31,  p.  42. 

"  Neal  states  that,  in  1573,  three  hundred  were  deprived  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Norwich  alone  ;  whereas  Strype  mentions  only  three."  (Lath- 
bury,  50.    Maddox  Vind.  340.    Compare  Neal,  i.  320.) 

NOTE  32,  p.  49. 

The  government  vrere  gentle  enough  to  those  who  took  the  advice, 
that  the  Puritan  historian  Hubbard  thought  proper  to  give  all  who  dis- 
sented from  his  New  England  establishment. 

**  However,  it  were  well  if  all  those  who  cannot  comply  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State  and  place  where  they  live,  yet  had  so  much  mannenas 
not  to  jostle  against  it,  nor  openly  practice  that  that  is  inconsistent  there- 
with, as  if  they  would  bid  a  kind  of  defiance  thereunto."     N.  Eng.  373-4. 

This  was  perfectly  proper,  doubtless,  for  the  Puritans  themselves  to 
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say  against  all  who  presomed  to  differ  from  them.  Had  the  aothorities 
of  England  so  talked  to  John  Cotton  and  company,  the  answer  would  have 
been,  in  the  clasaics'^of  Bogue  and  Bennet,  "  You  impose  on  conscience, 
and  are  only  not  worse  than  Satan  himself." 

NOTE  33,  p.  49. 

Chalmers  describes  their  sensations  graphically.  They  "thought 
themselves  persecuted, ,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  persecute." 
(Annals,  p.  135.)  They  did  not  mean  to  show  the  government  any 
mercy,  but  when  they  became  the  government  themselves.  Well  does 
Sir  R.  L'Estrange  say, "  If  toleration  might  compose  the  difference,  there 
were  some  hope  ;  but  that,  alas,  is  more  than  they  can  afford  the  govern- 
ment.*'    (Holy  Cheat,  p.  74. — Compare  Nalson's  Countermine,  Ch.  12.) 

NOTE  34,  p.  51. 

Baxter's  "  Reformed  Liturgy/'*  is  a  wondrous  curiosity  on  two  ac- 
eonnts,  not  to  mention  a  dozen  others.  In  disciplining  a  penitent,  the 
minister  may  not  absolve  him :  that  would  be  hideously  popish.  So  he 
may  "  aggravate"  the  sin,  "  when  it  is  convenient."  (Ref.  Lit.  p.  64.) 
And  this  theory  was  reduced  to  practice.  For,  sajrs  Governor  Winthrop, 
of  an  anti-puritan  transgressor, "  He  made  a  very  free  and  full  confessioQ 
of  his  offence,  with  much  aggravation  against  himself,  so  as  the  assembly 
were  well  satisfied."  (Sav.  Wint.  i.  326.)  So  then,  not  to  absolve  a 
sin,  i.  e.  to  try  to  make  it  lees  than  it  is,  but  to  aggravate  it,  i.  e.  to  try 
to  make  it  worse  than  it  is,  is  the  way  to  improve  upon  Jesuitical  morality ! 

Now  for  a  further  improvement  upon  language  and  doctrine,  deemed 
too  popish.  The  word  "  Sponsor"  is  an  abomination :  so  the  word  **  Pro- 
parent**  is  adopted.  (Ref.  Lit.  p.  38.)  Here  again  is  another  instance  of 
getting  deeper  into  trouble,  by  trying  to  get  out  of  it.  *'  Pro-parent"  ia  a 
stronger  term  than  "  Sponsor." — Then  the  Church  of  England  approxi- 
mates too  closely  the  notion  of  Transubstantiation.  So  Baxter  would 
save  her  by  putting  the  following  language  into  her  lips  :  *'  This  bread 
and  wine,  being  now  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  this  holy  use,  by  God's 
appointment,  are  now  mf  common  bread  and  wine  ;  but  sacramentally  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."  (Ref.  Lit.  p.  32.)  After  a  baptism,  to  allude 
to  *'  Baptismal  regeneration,"  would  be  heretical.  So  he  gives  thanks  for 
an  infimf  8  being  made  "  a  member  of  Christ,!  by  this  sacrament  of  regen- 

*  Thii  if  belt  known,  I  beliero,  u  bound  ap  with  Calamy'i  Life  of  Baxter.  It 
■ay  be  found  in  a  more  modem  work,  tIs.  hi  Orme'i  edition  of  hia  Pnetieal  Worka* 
▼oL  XT.  419. 

t  Tbia  expraaakw  ia  the  diiveb  Gatsdiiam,  ^  a  msoibtr  of  Ckriat,'*  hofriiaa 
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entioD."  (Ref.  Lit  p.  43.)  I^t  tinkeiexi  oo  Creeds  and  Liturgies  be- 
ware !  It  would  have  been  a  narrow  escape  for  Baxter,  at  this  day,  not 
to  have  been  doomed  as  a  Pnseyite.* — See  the  Reformed  Liturgy  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume  of  Calamy's  Life  of  Baxter,  for  the  above  quotations. 
^  There  was  more  of  what  is  now  called  Pnseyism  among  the  elder 
ministera  of  Fuhtan  descent  in  New-England,  than  one  in  a  hundred  is 
aware  of;  and  as  the  authorities  are  not  of  easy  access  to  Episcopalians, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  taking  this  opportunity  to  insert  a  few. 

Governor  Winthrop  has  his  child  baptized,  within  eight  days  after  its 
birth.  ^  This  is  a  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  English  rubric,  now  not 
known. 

There  was  a  system  of  Church  Qfenag$  in  his  day,  also.  Prince's 
Annals,  in  vol.  vii.  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  2d  ser.  pp.  66,  71,  for  both. 

The  Puritans  are  not  aware  how  Popish  they  are,  when  |hey  talk  of 
dedicating,  and  never  of  consecrating  a  Church  ;  as  if  to  consecrate  were 
pro&ne.  The  word  dedicate  is  the  word  the  Papists  themselves  always 
use.    (Broughton's  Diet.  i.  279.) 

When  an  Episcopalian  talks  of  his  Prayer  Book,  as  the  best  interpre- 
tation of  the  Word  of  God — ^when  of  the  first  four  General  Councils — 
when  of  Baptismal  regeneration— oh,  what  Popery,  cry  those,  who  claim 
Puritanical  afiinity.    But  once  it  was  the  orthodox  doctrine,  that  "  the 
truest  understanding  of  these  things  is  from  the  Platform/'  i.  e.  the  Plat- 
fonn  is  the  true  interpreter  of  the  Bible.    See  an  edition  of  the  Platform, 
published  at  Boston,  in  1772,  p.  67.    Then  as  to  the  four  Councils.    In 
the  Preface  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  1680,  it  is  said,  not  that  man  has 
owned  them,  but  that  the  Lord  has  done  so ;  and  that  not  faintly,  but 
signally.    As  to  Baptismal  regeneration,  the  Platform,  ch.  xii.  sect.  7, 
tells  us,  that  baptized  children,  '*  if  not  regenerated,  yet  are  in  a  more 
hopeful  way  of  attaining  regenerating  grace,  and  all  the  spiritual  blessings 
both  of  the  covenant  and  seal.*'    This  is  coming  as  near  to  the  doctrine, 
as  ninety-nine  and  three  quartera  comes  to  a  hundred.    For  mark !  there 
is  a  blessing  not  in  the  Covenant  only,  but  also  in  its  Seal, 

MND«,  when  put  apoo  the  Upa  of  a  child.  Baxter,  we  aee,  copiei  it  UUruBf,  and 
appliei  it  to  an  inlknt. 

*  If  what  has  been  said  alieady  wonld  not  have  settled  Baxter's  ease,  as  a  Pnsey- 
he,  the  followinf  anlbority  most  be  a  finisher : 

*'  I  dare  not  inenr  the  gnilt  of  eontradietinf  two  General  Councils  in  a  matter 
of  fkith,  when  they  aoathematixe  the  Dissenters,  and  afree  therein,  though  dissgree- 
inf  in  other  things,  and  pleading  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Scripture.*' 
Alas !  the  tradition  of  the^athers  to  help  ontScriptore !  Oh,  laeliless  Baxter,  yon  are 
now  Ibr  erer  done  for.— See  the  faUl  authority  in  Orme's  Baxtei's  Practical  Works, 
XV.  SStL  Bow  eoold  Mr.  Orme,  as  if  to  make  bad  worse,  put  such  dismal  matter 
mnoag  the  pnutUal  theology  of  the  author  of  the  Saints'  Everlasting  Rett  ? 
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By  the  way,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  firat  foar  General  Cmmeilt 
was  no  accidental  matter.  Whitelocke  tells  vm  it  was  done,  to  show  how 
the  Puritans  conformed  to  proper  English  law — that  acknowledgment 
being  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.     See  his  Essays,  p.  93. 

The  Puritans  began  their  **  Sabbath,"  as  they  called  it,  at  son-down 
on  Saturday.  For  this  they  claim  most  peculiar  merit.  But,  nnforta- 
nately,  this  is  an  old  Romish  custom,  of  which  we  find  traces  in  EUigland, 
when  Popery  was  in  full  blast  there,  and  persecuting  the  reformer  WicllflT. 
See  Gibson's  Codex,  pp.  280, 282.  Or,  for  a  more  modem  and  acces- 
sible authority,  £.  V.  Neale,  on  Feasts  and  Fasts,  pp.  118,  120.* 

This  keeping  of  Saturday  night,  as  holy  time,  is  nothing  but  an  imi- 
tation of  the  vigils  of  the  Romish  and  Oriental  churches ;  and,  what  is 
particularly  unfortunate  in  the  Puritans,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Romish 
▼igils,  which,  as  Mr.  L.  Coleman  the  Congregationalist  confesses,  were 
fasts,  while  the  Oriental  yigils  were  festivals.  (Coleman's  Antiquities, 
p.  431.)  But  this  is  all  natural ;  for  a  genuine  Puritan  is  quite  in  love 
with  many  a  Romish  practice,  as  we  have  seen  again  and  again.  To 
finish  this  particular  specification,  I  must  say,  that  a  Puritan  uses  Romish 
logic  in  justifying  penalties  for  the  neglect  of  Puritan  holy-days.  For  ex- 
ample. *'  As  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  colony  had  authority  to  com- 
mand the  observance  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  they  had  like  power  to 
enforce  the  keeping  of  them."  (Coleman's  Antiquities,  p.  457.)  Oh, 
doubtless.  And  so,  as  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  &c.  had  authority 
to  command  the  "  Holy  and  Apostolic  Court  of  the  Inquisition"  to  sit, 
they  had  like  authority  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  its  most  orthodox  decrees. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Cross  as  a  symbol,  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  wrote  an  essay  in  its  behalf,  which  is  among  the  nanu- 
scripts  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society.  (See  Savage's  Winthrop,  i.  158, 159, 
notes.  Magnalia,  ii.  435,  436.)  Will  they  allow  Episcopalians  to  re- 
print it  1     If  so,  the  subscription  shall  be  open<^d  at  once. 

Episcopalians  have  sometimes  been  scouted  for  saying,  that  a  true 
ministry  and  true  sacraments,  &c.,  go  together.  Nevertheless,  such  was 
the  unequivocal  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  Jus  Divinum  Ministerii  Evan- 
gelici.  Thus,  on  p.  31,  of  Part  Second,  "  If  our  ministry  be  no  tme 
ministry,  then  is  our  baptisms  no  true  baptisme,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  no  tme  sacrament,  our  Church  no  true  Church." 

Noah  Hobart  argued  for  the  Presbyterian  succession,  because  there 
was  vastly  greater  probability  it  had  been  preserved  unbroken,  than  the 

•  For  Feitirali,  Ibc,  too.    Neale  layi,  **  The  dominioo  of  the  Lonf  Parliameiit 
and  of  Cromwell  was  aot  marked  by  any  altaraiioo  in  the  law  oonewniaf  holy  aea- 
ons.*>    Neale,  p.  191. 
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Episcopal.    (Second  Addre«  to  tbe  '^  f^iacopal  Separation  in  N.  Eng 
land/'  p.  83»  etc.)  ] 

PmideDt  Stiles  believed  in  biahopfl,  priests,  and  deacons,  zajwre  di- 
vtno  ;  only  they  most  neyer  be  over  more  than  one  congregation.  (StilesP 
Judges,  p.  258.) 

President  Channcey  believed  in  weekly  commnnions ;  and  this,  Baillie 
tells  OS,  was  atJirH  the  common  practice  of  the  Independents.  (Deane's 
Sdtnate,  p.  89.    BoUlie's  Dissnasive,  p.  121.) 

Cotton  Mather  kept  sixty  fasts  and  twenty  vigils  in  one  year.  (Al- 
len's Biog.  Diet  p.  568.)  The  Church  of  EIngland  appoints  bnt  sixteen 
vigils :  so  this  was  '*  positive  reformation."  Mather'ft  own  diary  tells  xm 
of  his  &sts ! !     (Compare  Note  70.) 

Dr.  Hemmenway,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Church,  holds  this  language 
aboat  the  title  of  church  memben  to  grace :  **  Though  the  word  may 
come  to  the  heathen,  as  well  as  choroh  memben,  ]ret  it  comes  not  to  them 
by  way  of  covenant,  as  it  doth  to  church  memben ;  nor  have  they  any 
promise  of  mercy  beforehand,  as  church  memben  have  ;  nor  is  it  chiefly 
belonging  to  such,  but  unto  the  children  of  the  covenant."  (Hemmen- 
way on  the  Church,  p.  130.)  He  was  quoting  an  authority  older  than 
himself,  (his  book  was  published  in  1793,)  on  the  church  membership  of 
children.  So  all  children,  out  of  the  Church,  are  left  to  uneovenanied 
mereie$. 

President  Clap  believed  the  clergy  were  the  only  authorized  expound- 
en  of  Holy  Writ.  "  Ministers,  in  their  public  preaching  and  joint  con- 
sultation in  councils,  [councils  divine  if  not  infallible,]  are  an  ordinance, 
appoinUd  hp  God,  to  hold  forth  light  and  truth  to  his  Church,  and  to  de- 
clare the  true  sense  and  meaning  of  Scripture."  (Discourse  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  N.  England  Churches,  p.  25,  New  Haven,  1755.)  So,  ac- 
cording to  President  Clap,  the  Church  is  the  interpreter  of  Scripture. 

But  again,  he  abhon  the  word  **  sect."  *'  Neither  can  those  who 
adhere  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  be  properly  called 
a  partf.  That  odious  name  properly  belongs  to  each  of  those  particular 
9ecU^  which,  from  time  to  time,  oppose  those  doctrines,  and  thereby  make 
themselves  a  party."     (Discourse,  &,c,,  p.  39.) 

President  Clap  was  thought,  as  Allen  tells  us  in  his  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, to  be  rather  too  antiquated  for  his  day.  Yale  College  is  probably 
far  enough  from  bis  latitude  now.  At  any  rate,  if  Dr.  Bacon  ever  sit  in 
President  Clap's  chair,  and  will  hold  forth  his  doctrine  in  the  Discourse 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  I  think  I  can  promise  him  that  he  shall  be 
endorsed  as  a  very  respectable  Pusejrite,  and  that  he  shall  receive  honorable 
mention  on  the  pages  of  **  The  Churchman"  of  New  York. 
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I  cannot  cloie  thit  note  without  a  word  for  our  Baptist  friends,  inamndi 
as  they  have  employed  an  editor  to  vamp  anew  Neal's  Puritans. 

What  has  become  of  their  ancient  Puseyism,  aboat  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  in  a  quasi  confirmation  7  This  was  one  of  their  constant  practices 
formerly.  (See  Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  218, 480,  487,  et  aliU.  Wall  oil 
Inf.  Bap.  U.  356.) 

Do  they  ever  practice  four  ordinationfnaw,  rh.,  to  the  orders  of 
deacon,  ruling  elder,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  ESrangelist  f  (Benedict,  again, 
their  own  lustorian,  ii.  176.) 

Do  they  appoint  apostles,  with  episcopal  if  not  apostolic  powers,  td 
they  once  did  7    (Benedict,  ii.  54,  etc.) 

Do  they  ever  practice  **  a  dry  ehristtninf^  of  infimts  now  7  (Benedict, 
ii.  107.) 

Finally,  the  Romanists  have  seven  sacraments,  hot  the  Baptists  used  to 
have  something  like  ntne,  viz.,  "  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  love-foastv, 
laying  on  of  hands,  washing  feet,  anointing  the  sick,*  right  hand  of  fel* 
lowship,  kfas  of  charity,  and  devoting  children."  (Benedict,  ii.  107; 
where  also,  eZefars,  elderesses,  deaconesses,  Sfc.,are  mentioned.) 

Alas,  alas,  what  incorrigible  people !  Puseyism  would  not  have  half 
satisfied  tlieir  devouring  appetites  in  those  days. 

NOTE  35,  p.  55. 

Here  are  some  testimonies  respecting  such  men  as  they  hesitated  not 
to  sacrifice,  and  the  indignities  they  heaped  upon  them.  "  Of  the  great 
and  good  Bishop  Hall,"  says  the  biographer  of  the  Puritan  Dr.  Reynolds, 
"  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  in  this  place,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  die' 
history  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  of  each  heartless  barbarity,  sudi 
inconsistent  enmity,  as  they  exerted  against  one  of  the  greatest  opna- 
ments  of  religion  and  learning  which  the  seventeenth  century  afibrds ; 
and  all  this,  because,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  he  endeavored 
to  defend  his  Church  by  argument,  which  they  were  determined  to  de- 
stroy by  force."  (Reynold*'  Works,  i.  p.  Ixvi.) 

"  And  in  London,"  says  the  biographer  of  Bishop  Sanderson,  "  all 
the  bishops'  houses  were  turned  to  be  prisons,  and  they  filled  with  divines 
that  would  not  take  the  covenant,  or  forbear  reading  Common  Prayer,  or 
that  were  accused  for  some  faults  like  these.  For,  it  may  be  noted,  that 
about  this  time  the  Parliament  sent  out  a  proclamation  to  encourage  all 
lajrmen  that  had  occasion  to  complain  of  their  ministere  for  being  troo- 
blesome  or  scandaloas,  or  that  conformed  not  to  orders  of  Parliament,  to 
make  their  complaint  to  a  select  committee  for  that  purpose ;  and  tHe 

*  Wall  on  loC  Bap.  U.  354. 
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minister,  tiumgii  one  hnndred  iniles  from  London,  was  to  appear  there  or 
be  sequestrated ;  (and  yon  may  be  sore  no  parish  could  want  a  covetoiit« 
or  malicious,  or  cross-grained  complainant ;)  by  which  means  all  prisoni 
in  London,  and  in  many  other  places,  became  the  sad  habitations  of  con- 
forming divines."    (Bishop  Sanderson's  Works,  new  ed.  i.  28,  29.) 

Clement  Walker,  a  Prbsbtteriait,  speaking  of  the  grierances  in« 
flicted  by  the  Committees,  says,  in  his  History  of  Independency,  Pt.  i.  pp» 
6,  7,  "  'thxLt  to  historize  them  at  large,  wcftild  requife  a  Tolume  as  big  ti 
the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  and  that  the  people  were  then  generally  of  opinion 
that  they  might  as  earily  find  charity  ill  heO,  as  justice  in  any  committee^ 
and  that  the  king  hath  taken  down  one  star-chamber  and  (he  ptfliafflenC 
have  set  up  a  hundred." 

dee  this  quoted  in  Lathbttry,  ^  $78,  d7Sf.    tk6  alio  pp.  190, 197, 
and  quotations  from  Halhud.    Bishop  Hall's  "  Hard  M/Umae,**  the  stitt 
ment  of  an  actual  su^rer,  is  hi  tol.  i.  of  hii  Worls. 

Keal  tries  to  imooth  &?et  the  penetfdtioti  by  (ha  eommitt«ei  thttif 
**  None  were  turned  out  or  Unpriaoded  ibr  their  adhetiflg  to  the  doetrlni 
QT  discipline  of  the  Chitndh  6f  En^and,  till  after  the  Impoaf  ng  of  th4 
Scots  Covenant  ^  but  iiif  Inmlofality,  false  doetrlne,  non-reildenef,  of 
for  taking  part  with  the  king  against  the  paifiament."— (Neal,  111.  60.) 
But  Lilly,  an  impartial  ^e-wllneM,  testifies  diflerendy.  ''  In  tbeae  times, 
many  worthy  ministers  lost  their  livings  or  benefioet,  ibr  not  eomplyiiif 
with  the  Tkree-pemi9  Direet&nf.  Had  you  seen  (O  noble  fSsquire)  whaf 
pitifttl  idiots  were  preferred  into  seqaestrateddiareh-beiiefiees,  fcu  woald 
have  grieved  in  your  soil ;  bat  when  they  earns  befers  the  elaails  oi 
divines,  could  those  simpleton^bat  only  say  they  were  converted  by  bear* 
ing  such  a  sermon,  such  a  lecture,  of  that  godly  man  Ho^  Peleri,  Hte« 
phen  Bfarahall,  or  any  of  that  gang,  he  was  presently  admitted.**  (LiUy'i 
Memoirs,  new  edit.  pp.  136, 137.)  All  this  mlgbi  eoifiy  be  done,  in  an 
age  which  imprisoned  Jeremy  Taylor  br  a  frosti^Moee  to  his  Holy  Living 
and  Dying ;  and  tried  to  deprive  the  proibttod  PoeodU  on  the  groand  oi 
ignorance !!--(Lathbary,  pp.  188,990.  See  also  Walket's  8«&rinfi  of 
the  Clergy,  and  ICercarias  Rasdcas,  pmuim,) 

If,  to  aU  this,  we  add  Cromwell's  hiMUng  the  seqaesCersd  dergy, 
after  redadng  them  to  beg^ry,  fiooi  to  mwgk  as  schesl-kaepfaif,  to  save 
themselves  from  absoUrte  sCarvaf&oB ;  and  also  Us  pwjsst  fn  derimafinf  . 
the  already  rained  estates  €i  the  cavaliets  throoghoat  England,  it  may 
with  trath  be  ssid,  that  the  apostate  emperor  Julian  was  leas  cruel  to 
Christiaos,  tiian  Independents,  mimt  Pofitans,  to  Chudunco.    (8ee  the 


•  AgftheCev—t,— staler Chswrhiis  waieisfiimtiiiarffsfaMef it;  fcr 
itwmhmadt0tmtMkmdMnikam»m4e»wmi»t  «<tbe  asMbsr  ef  tbe  bsart.**— 
QswfSii  CisfiMgiisiii,  UmL  IMS,  p.  M0. 
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notes  in  Harris's  Cromwell,  pp.  436-446.  Compare  the  Bnlwaik  Stonn- 
ed,  pp.  86^  87.) — AU  this  is  in  keeping  with  Puritan  principles  ;  for  sajrs 
a  Puritan  author,  often  quoted,  '*  There  is  no  room  in  Christ^s  aimy  for 
toleiatorists."    (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d  Ser.  viii.  34.) 

NOTE  36,  p.  56. 

The  connexion  between  Puritans  and  Papists  has  often  been  qaes- 
tioned ;  and  accordingly  I  subjoin  a  list  of  authorities,  which  may  satisfy 
those  who  ha^e  no  means  of  examining  themselves,  and  enable  those 
who  have,  to  see  whether  the  thing  is  so  rashly  maintained,  as  Puritan 
writers  would  fiiin  teach.* 

Leslie's  Works,  folio  ii.  94,  560.  Or,  vol.  iv.  190,  new  edit. — ^Lon- 
don Cases,  iii.  257,  etc.  303,  etc.  with  numerous  references. — ^Fowler  on 
Christian  Liberty,  edit.  1680,  p.  207. — Nelson's  Countermine,  p.  11. — 
Sherlock  on  Rel.  Assemblies,  3d  ed.  1700,  p.  224.>— Laud's  Troubles, 
foUo,  p.  587.— Dissenter  Disarmed,  London,  1681.  Pt  i.  141, 142.  pt. 
ii.  41.  This  book  is  now  very  rare,  I  will  therefore  so  &i  allude  to  the 
last  reference  as  to  say,  it  mentions  familiarly  together  the  names  of 
Jesuits  and  Puritans,  to  show  how  they  were  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  calls  the  first  "  Puritan-Papist,"  and  the  last  '*  Puritan- 
Protestant."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Bishop  Montague,  so  stroni^y 
suspected  of  popery  himself,  should  have  called  the  Jesuits  '*  Puritan- 
Papists,"  long  before.  See  his  Appeal,  pp.  112, 113.  "Our  revoltem 
unto  popery,"  said  he,  **  were  Puritans,  avowed  or  addicted,  first"  No 
wonder  they  tried  to  ward  ofi'his  keen  truth,  by  calling  him  a  Papist. 

Calamy's  Baxter,  i.  100, 101, 102, 103.— Baxter,  in  his  disUke  of 
some  things  in  the  Independents,  tries  to  make  out  how  the  Papists 
deluded  and  used  them.  *'  The  friars  and  Jesuits  were  their  deceivers, 
and,  under  several  vizore,  were  dispersed  among  them.''t  So  here  is 
Richard  Baxter  admitting  that  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits  were  intermin- 
gled !  L  This  accords  folly  with  the  records  of  old  Strype,  whom  I  would 
quote  if  I  could,  but  the  note  would  be  too  long.  See  Strype's  Annals, 
folio,  of  1709.  For  the  year  1560,  chap.  ix.  pp.  220, 221.  Also  for 
1568,  chap.  Iii.  pp.  521, 522. 

*  Compare  Urme'i  Bazt«T'i  Worki ,  i.  642 ;  wb«f«,  beiidet  Bazter*!  tMtimoay, 
may  be  found  Archbiibo^  Utber'i,  and  Archbiebop  Bramball't. 

t  Tbere  ii  a  curioiu  coincidence  between  Popery  and  Paritaniain,  whieb  I  be- 
lieve few  linow,  i.e.  their  malUplying  the  Notes  of  the  Charch  beyond  thoee  given  in 
the  aacient  Creed*.  The  Creedi  lay  that  the  Church  ii  one,  holy,  catbolie,  apoetoUc, 
i.  e.  has /(mr  notei  or  marka.  But  Popery  by  Bellarmine  aayi  ahe  baa  JffUmif  tad 
CoDgregationaliam  by  Bartlet  that  ahe  haa  Mvea.  Both  indulge  private  judgroent,  oo 
auch  a  aubject— Sea  BellamiiiM'i  Notea,  ad.  1840.— Bartlet'a  GongregatiMiall  Way, 
647,  p  139. 
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Collieffl  Ecc.  Hi0t.  ii.  518  ;  or,  Ti.  463.— Dugdale's  Short  View,  &c. 
p.  16,  &c. — Maddoz'B  Vmdication,  pp.  6, 183,  184. — Lavington's  En- 
thusiasm of  Methodists  and  Papists  Compared,  part.  ii.  p.  179,  &c.  ed. 
1749. — Carwithen's  Ch.  of  Eng.  iL  94,  with  references  in  a  note. — Th. 
Foller^s  Thoughts,  p.  369  :  Papists :  he  says,  **  multiply  as  maggots  in 
May,  and  act  in  and  under  the  fanatics." — Saywell  against  Baxter,  p. 
329. — Stillingfleet's  Unreasonableness  of  Separation.  The  Prefiice.— 
Sonth's  Sermons,  ii.  40. — Barwick  on  the  Church,  pp.  ziz,  zz. — Jones 
of  Nayiand's  Theological  Works,  v.  60.— Wall  on  Baptism,  Qzf.  ed.  1835, 
ii.  371,  etc. — Puller's  Moderation,  chap.  zvii.  sect.  7,  or,  p.  291,  dtc. 
new  edit. — Stephens^  Life  of  Archbp.  Sharp,  pp.  258,  554. — Lathbury's 
Eng.  Epis.  p.  45,  dtc. — British  Critic,  zv.  67. — ^Perceval's  Apost.  Succ. 
ch.  vL  obj.  3. — Finally,  the  Puritans  believed  in  extreme  unction.  See 
Th.  Goodwin's  Woriis,  vol.  iv.  Treatise  on  Ch.  Gov't,  p.  387,  etc.* 
What  has  become  of  this  ancient,  more  than  Puseyite  practice  7  did  the 
Presbyterians  laugh  them  out  of  it  ?  Mr.  fklwards  speaks  very  scorn- 
fully of  it,  in  the  preface  to  his  Gangraena :  to  say  nothing  of  his  efforts, 
Pt.  L  p.  40,  to  show  the  strong  likeness  between  all  the  sectaries  of  his 
day,  (among  whom,  p.  12,  he  puts  the  Puritan-Independents,)  and  the 
worst  of  Rome's  orders— the  Jesuits. 

Upon  this  entire  "  squadron  of  authorities,"  as  Master  Pryime  would 
say,  I  will  make  but  oqe  remark  ;  and  that  relates  to  p.  6,  of  Bishop 
Maddoz.  He  there  shows,  that  the  Puritans  copy  the  Jesuits  in  their 
"  ceremonial  accoutrements."  The  Puritans  wished  to  avoid  the  nir- 
pliee^  which  resrmbles  the  dress  of  a  Romish  parish-priest,  and  therefore 
they  adopted  a  black  gown,  which  resembles  the  dress  of  the  Jesuits.  So 
the  black  gown  of  Geneva  is  an  outward  imitation  of  Jesuitry ! !  I  may 
well  ask,  under  the  Presbyterian  auspices  of  Mr.  Ekiwards,  is  that  the 
only  way  in  which  its  adherents  have  copied  it  7t 

NOTE  37,  p.  56. 

I  presume,  by  a  little  research  among  modem  publications,  it  would  be 
easy  to  pick  up  many  a  sad  forewarning  by  Churchmen,  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  a  union  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters.  I  have  not  the  means  at  hand 
to  enable  me  to  give  references.  One  or  two,  perhaps,  may  suffice  for  a 
hundred.  Mr.  Southey  speaks  strongly  upon  the  subject,  on  p.  zvi.  Pref.  to 
his  Vindiciae  Ek^lesiae  Anglicanae.    Also,  p.  518,  in  the  body  of  his  book. 

•  Conpara  Edwards*  ADUpoIogia,  pp.  36,  CSS.— Wall  oo  Inf.  Bap.  ii.  354. 

t  Th«  Edinburgh  S«Tiew,  in  tpita  of  its  whiggery,  anawon  this  queation  afainat 
tlia  Paritana ;  fi»  it  candidly  aajs,  **  in  ipito  of  their  hatred  of  Popery,  they  too 
often  fell  into  the  worn  vioos  of  that  bad  ayatem.'*    BeloelMMB  Edinb.  Rov.  IL  eo. 
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NOTE  38.  p.  67. 

This  mode  of  argnment  (the  calling  of  hard  Damei)  was  one  afterward* 
paid  back  upon  themselves,  even  in  New  EIngiand.  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
and  her  followers  called  the  Puritan  ministera  *'  Baal's  priests.  Popish 
factors/'  8lc.  Slc.  Slc.  (See  Upham's  Vane,  p.  133,  etc.)  Whitfield  and 
his  followers  dealt  in  the  same  commodity,  even  more  liberally.  Dr. 
Chauncey  has  collected  a  tremendous  catalogue,  on  pp.  249, 250,  of  his 
''  Seasonable  Thoughts,"  published  in  1743.  Whitfield  must  have  been 
tart  and  bitter  ;  but  sometimes,  I  suspect,  he  found  his  match.  "  In  a 
company  of  gentlemen,  where  Father  Fl3mt,  who  was  a  preacher  and 
many  yeare  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  was  present,  Mr.  Whitfield  said,  *  It  is 
my  opinion  that  Dr.  Tillotson  is  now  in  hell  for  his  heresy.'  Father 
Flynt  replied,  '  It  is  my  opinion  you  will  not  meet  him  there.' "  (Maai. 
Hist.  CoU.  2d  ser.  iii.  211.) 

Doubtless  it  will  be  said,  that  Churchmen  were  as  Tiolent  against 
the  Puritans,  as  the  Puritans  against  them.  But  I  may  confidently  ap- 
peal to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  as  a  most  impartial  witness  upon  this  subject. 
In  his  **  True  Religion,"  published  by  Richard  Baiter  (!),  he  bears  the 
following  remarkable  testimony :  ^  I  do  remember  when  Ben  Johnson 
made  his  play  of  the  Alchymist,  wherein  he  brings  in  Ananias,  in  de- 
rision of  the  persons  then  called  Puritans,  with  many  of  their  phrases  in 
use  among  them,  taken  out  of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  design  to  render  that 
sort  of  persons  ridiculous,  and  to  gain  applause  to  his  wit  and  &ncy.  But 
although  those  persons  were  not  in  very  good  esteem  among  the  great 
ones  and  gallants,  yet  the  play  was  disliked,  and  indeed  abhorred ;  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  reproach  religion  itself,  though  intended  only  to  render 
the  Puritans  ridiculous."  (Edit.  1684,  p.  44.)  Now,  surely,  those  who 
visited  a  play-house  would  not  be  so  sensitive  as  the  soberer  part  of  an 
Episcopal  community;  and  yet.  Judge  Hale  and  Richard  Baxter  be- 
ing witnesses,  even  they  were  not  disposed  to  ridicule  the  religion  of  the 
Puritans.  But  it  was  the  religion  of  Churchmen,  principally,  on  which 
Puritans  poured  out  their  bitterest  vituperations. 

NOTE  39,  p.  57. 

Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia  will  sdrely  be  admitted  as  unexceptionable 
testimony,  to  tlie  coiiduct  and  character  of  the  EInglish  bishops,  though 
he  do  wear  the  lawn  himself.  No  Presbyterian  or  Puritan  doubts  Aif 
evangelical  character.  Yet  he  says  as  follows,  in  his  Address  to  his  Con- 
vention in  1844.  "  As  to  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  not  only  were  bishops  chief  martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  but  when, 
at  any  time,  there  was  evinced  a  disposition  to  return  again  to  Rmniib 


doctrines  and  {itBctices,  the  bkihops  wei^»  tot  fhid  Mdet  pitt,  thd  detided 
opponents  of  it.  The  history  of  the  Church  of  Eni^and  will  dio#»  th*l 
they  were  generally  for  moderate  meaewes,  not  so  moch  towards  Romei 
as  towards  those  who  had  separated  from  the  English  Chnrdi,  bein^ 
anxious  not  for  union  with  Rome,  bat  for  comprehension  of  those  who  pro- 
tested against  Rome ;  and  could  their  wise  and  conciliatory  oonndli 
have  prevailed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  breaches  mi^t  have  beeii 
iA  some  good  degree  repaired."  Again,  he  blames  the  nnreasonableneii 
of  the  Poritans.  **  In  England,  when  the  Puritans  6l:jected  to  some  few 
of  them,  [expressions  in  the  Liturgy,]  there  were  those  amoAg  the  bisfaoptf 
and  clergy  who  were  willing  to  have  omitted,  or  modified  them  $  believ^^ 
ing  that  naught  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  or  of  the  Bible  would 
be  lost  thereby,  and  but  for  the  unreasonablenese  of  the  opposite  party  it 
would  have  been  done.'    (Bishop  Meade's  Addresi,  1844,  pp.  5,  90 

With  this  compare  Milton's  portraiture  of  the  English  Bishops.— 
<*  But  they,  contrary,  that  by  the  impairing  and  diminution  of  the  trM 
fidth,  the  distresses  and  servitude  of  their  country,  aspire  to  high  ^Igtdtfi 
rule  and  promotion  here,  after  a  riiamefol  end  in  this  life,  (which  God 
grant  them,*)  diall  be  thrown  down  eternally  into  the  darkest  and  deepest 
gulf  of  hell,  where,  under  the  despiteful  control,  the  trample  and  qpnm 
of  all  the  other  damned,  that,  in  the  anguish  of  their  torttire,  shall  have 
no  other  ease  than  to  exercise  a  raving  and  bestial  tjrraxmy  over  thetn  as 
slaves  and  negroee,  they  riiall  remain  in  that  plight  forever,  the  basest,  the 
lowermost,  the  most  dejected,  most  underfoot,  and  down-tifodden  vassals 
of  perdition.*'  See  hk  "  Reformation  in  England,"  at  the  end.  (Prose 
Works,  p.  21.    liond.  ed.  1838.) 

But  how  could  the  heads  of  the  Church  expect  more  mercy,  when  even 
the  humble  tenants  of  its  orchestras  were  thus  berated  by  Prynne ; — 
''  Choristers  bellow  the  tenor,  as  it  were  oxen ;  batk  a  eoontefpart,  as  it 
were  a  kennel  of  dogs ;  roar  out  a  U^izle,  as  it  were  a  sort  of  falls';  and 
grunt  out  a  bass,  as  it  were  a  number  of  hogs."  Pryrme  could  not  say 
that  they  sung  Romanisra,  if  he  could  that  Archblriiop  Laud  mnU  it ; 
and  yet  to  make  the  Church  ridiculous,  he  spared  not  even  them.-* 
(Hone's  Year  Book,  p.  66.    Granger's  Biog.  Diet.  2d  ed.  i.  205.) 

NOTE  40,  p.  59. 

Their  opinions  of  the  Canons  I  have  not  given.  They  may  be  Ibtmed 
from  the  title  of  a  hock  published  in  1640.  "  England's  complaint  to 
Jesus  Christ,  agaiiMt  the  Bishops'  canons  of  the  late  sinful  synod,  a  sedi- 

• 

•  TbscvMt  of  PopeijaM  the  Q«akwi  wtU  know,  won  aovsi  objoetod  to  by  ths 
ffteitaaa. 


# 
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tious  oonTenticIe,  a  pack  of  hypocrites,  a  awom  confederacy,  a  traitorocui 
conspiracy  against  the  tme  religion  of  Christ,  and  the  weal  of  the  pohlic 
of  the  land,  and  consequently  against  the  kingdom  and  crown."  Locke's 
Woriu,  z.  244,  note. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  when  the  Puritans  got  soot  free  from  Ap. 
Laud,  they  left  such  language  behind  them.  Not  so.*  They  took  what 
Cotton  Mather  calls  **  the  revenges  of  a  deep  repentance,"  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Chauncey  thus  rails  at  the  Liturgy,  &c.,  forty  yfors 
afrer  he  had  abandoned  them,  and  when  he  came  to  die !  Among  hia 
chief  sins  to  be  mourned  for  at  that  awful  hour,  he  especially  desired 
to  remember  his  "  many  sinful  compliances  with,  and  conformity  unto» 
Tile  human  inyentions,  and  will-worship,  and  hell-bred  superstition,  and 
patcheries  stitcht  into  the  senrice  of  the  Lord :  which  the  English  Mass 
Book,  I  mean  the  Book  of  Common  Tnytr  and  the  ordination  of  priests* 
&c,  are  fully  fraught  withal."  And  with  such  language,  recorded  in  his 
last  will  and  testament,  he  supposed  himself  going  to  that  blessed  place, 
where  the  greatest  of  the  virtues— one  that  ^leaves  repentance,  faith,  and 
hope,  all,  all  behind  it — is  charity !     (Mather's  Magnalia,  i.  431.) 

NOTE  41,  p.  60. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  they  would  substitute  for  the  Litany,  I  give 
an  extract  from  a  mock  Litany,  quoted  by  Harris. 

"  From  this  prelatical  pride  and  their  lordly  dignities. 
From  all  their  superstitious  vanities  and  Popish  ceremonies. 
From  their  most  corrupt  courts  and  their  vexing  slaveries. 
From  their  fruitless  shadows  and  hypocritical  formalities. 
From  their  hatred  and  malice  against  Christ's  appointed  ordinances. 
From  their  sinful  synods  and  all  their  papal  hierarchy. 
From  Abaddon  and  ApoUyon,  with  their  priests,  Jesuits^ 
their  fevorites  and  all  their  furious  blasphemers. 

Good  Lord  deliver  ue  /" 

(Harris's  Cromwell,  p.  49.)  Who  but  a  furious  blasphemer  could  in- 
dite such  a  Litany  as  thisi 

NOTE  42,  p.  60. 

The  Puritans  appropriated  all  Scripture  to  themselves,  in  the  most 
wholesale  way.  There  was  a  book  of  metre  Psahns  set  forth  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1644.    Psalm  94,  verse  7,  reads  thus : 

*  Tb«  lama  linfoige  almMt  ii  oied  in  Eny land,  to  thit  day.  Bee  tke  tncta  ef 
*'  The  Rev.  William  Thorn,  Winchester."  Here  are  the  titles  of  two :  *<  All  Choich 
People  eeaentiallj  Pipbta**— <*  The  Church  more  oppoeed  to  Dieatiit  than  to 
rality,"  d&c,  fce.    Thia  is  a  wimung  way  to  eooveit  ChufchMen  I 


Er^l 
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Th§  LtrdfU  dtmUnai  H€,tk§f  §mg, 
JVbr  Jt€0k*a  OodAM  ntu.  * 

In  the  margin  there  is  a  note  to  explain  to  the  reader,  that  by  "  Jacob's 
God"  is  meant  "  the  God  of  the  Puritans."  [Lathbary,  p.  311,  note.) 
It  is  canons,  bat  not  very  sarprising,  to  find  the  Mohammedans  appro- 
priating the  Psahns  in  the  same  way.    (Ockley's  Saracens,  p.  192.) 

NOTE  43,  p.  63. 

The  Christian  Observer's  opinion  has  been  qaoted,  becaose  many  are 
governed  by  the  opinion  of  volumes  which  they  are  familiar  with,  and 
accustomed  to  respect.  Really,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  so  strong  in 
expression,  or  in  &ct,  as  the  following  from  an  "  old  school"  Presbyte- 
rian, who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  and  saw  their  excenes  with 
his  own  eyes.  '*  And  we  find  it  by  experience  in  EIngland,  how,  since 
the  Reformation  began  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  Parliament, 
wherein  we  thought  the  devil  had  and  should  have  been  cast  out  of  Eng- 
land, what  fredi  footing  he  hath  got  again.  And  I  am  confident  that, 
for  the  present,  the  devil  hath  gained  more  in  the  matter  of  fiUse  doc- 
trine, disorder,  deformation,  anarchy,  and  libertinism,  than  he  lost  in  the 
Reformation,  by  putting  down  of  many  Popish  errors,  superstitious  prac- 
tices and  tyrannies.  Yea,  I  think  it  may  be  said  safely,  that  the  devil 
hath  had  a  more  plentiful  harvest  this  last  year  in  England,  than  ever  in 
any  one  year  since  the  Refonnation.  Nay,  certainly  more  damnable 
doctrines,  heresies,  and  blasphemies,  have  been  of  late  vented  among  us 
than  in  fourteore  fear*  before."*  And  again.  "  The  points  complained 
of  in  Dr.  Jackson,  Bishop  Montague,  &^.,  were  harmlesse,  wholesome 
errors,  (if  any  errors  could  be  harmlesBe  and  wholesome,)  in  comparison 
of  many  errors  in  this  catalogue.  [Jackson,  Montague,  Slc.,  were  the 
Poseyites,  be  it  remembered,  of  those  days.]    Certainly  if  Mahomet  were 

*  Compare  Dr.  Owen  himielf.  **  If  Tain  ipendiof  of  time,  taienti,  onprolltaMeneM 
in  men*!  placet,  enry,  ttrife,  variinee,  emnlationa,  wratb,  pride,  worldlineea,  aelfieh- 
neM,  be  badfea  of  Chriatiana,  we  have  tbem  on  na  and  among  na,  in  abundance. '*—*'  Oli 
what  a  picture  of  Puritaniam  by  a  Pnritan'a  Tory  aelf ! — Bee  Owen'a  Mortification  of 
Sin  in  BelieTora,  p.  SZ9. — And  again,  more  plainly  still,  in  another  of  his  treatiaea :  **  He 
that  ahoold  aee  the  preTailinf  part  of  theae  nationa,  many  of  thoae  in  rale,  power,  fa- 
vor, with  all  their  adherenta,  and  remember  that  they  were  a  eolooy  of  Pnritana,  whoae 
habiution  waa  in  a  low  place,  aa  the  prophet  apeaka  of  the  city  of  God,  tranalated  by 
an  hifh  hand  to  the  monntaina  they  now  poaaeaa,  cannot  bat  wonder  how  aoon  they 
have  forgot  the  coatomet,  mannera,  waya  of  their  own  old  people,  and  are  caat  into 
the  mould  of  them  that  went  before  them  in  the  placet  wberennto  they  are  tnntlated. 
•  •  Ifkat  wtn  CAMt  htftr*  ng  that  w  art  nMl  what  did  tk$g  wkiek  m  de  ntCT"  Ow- 
en'a  Book  of  Temptationa.  pp.  56, 56.— Compare  Nelaoo*a  Life  of  Boll,  ed.  1897,  p. 
44.»Hey*iLe«tarea,  Book.  Ir.  Art  xL  See.  IS. 
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now  alire  among  ns,  he  would  be  a  gallant  fellow  In  these  times,  and  be 
in  great  request  for  his  revelations  and  New  Light.  Yea,  we  are  fain 
to  that  madncsBe  and  folly,  that  I  am  persnaded,  if  the  devfl  came  visibly 
among  many,  and  held  out  Ikdefendenct,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
diould  preach  never  such  false  doctrines ;  as  that  there  were  no  devils,  no 
hell,  no  sin  at  all,  but  these  were  only  men's  imaginations,  with  several 
other  doctrines,  he  would  be  cried  up,  followed,  admired.  And  if  it  diould 
happen  he  were  complained  of  and  questioned  by  some  Prssbtteriaits, 
(for  to  be  sure  sectaries  would  not,)  he  would  have  some  or  other  to 
speak  for  him,  and  help  to  bring  him  off."  (EdwardsT  Gangraena,  Ft.  ii. 
pp.  67,  68,  75.  Third  edit  London,  1646.) 

Does  any  one  now  say  my  comments  on  Purltanidn  are  severe  T  I 
defy  the  production  from  my  pages,  of  any  thing  comparable  to  the  se- 
verity of  this  Presbyterian,  who  saw  it,  and  described  it,  with  its  image 
in  living  array  before  him !  This  acknowledgment  of  ESdwaids  is  of  im- 
mense value  as  testimony ;  and  as  to  the  cotifnsion,  heresy,  &c., 
of  Puritan  times.  Dr.  Reynolds  himself  uses  language  scarcely  less 
emphatic.  See  his  Sermon  before  Parliament,  previous  to  the  Restora- 
tion, but  when  Cromwell  was  dead,  and  he  was  not  Afraid  to  speak  out! 
Life  in  his  Works,  i.  pp.  Ivti.,  Iviii.  See  also  the  very  strong  language  df 
the  London  ministers  in  1647,  in  their  testimony  to  the  "  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant" — Quoted  in  Stephens'  Life  of  Ap.  Sharp,  pp.  554,  555. 
7*hi8  testimony  confessed  that  instead  of  a  refitrmaium,  they  had  a  de^ 
formation  of  religion. — See  also  Chauncey's  *'  Seisonable  Thoo^ts," 
pp.  351,352. 

NOTE  44,  p.  63. 

Compare  such  instances  as  honest  old  Howell,  a  layman  too,  gives  in 
his  Familiar  Letters  ;  and  of  which  he  says  he  "  could  produce  a  cloud 
of  examples."  (Book  iv.  Lett.  43,  or  p.  506.)  People  wonder  at  the 
strength  of  our  expresnons  respecting  the  Puritans.  Howell  saw  them 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  this  is  his  record.  '*  Difienmc^  in  opinion  may 
work  a  disqfection  in  me,  but  not  a  deteHation.  1  rather  pity  than  hate 
Turk,  or  Infidel;  for  they  are  of  the  same  metal,  and  bear  the  same 
stamp  as  I  do,  though  the  inscriptions  dififer.  If  I  hate  any,  'tis  those 
schismatics  that  puzzle  the  sweet  peace  of  our  Church  ;  so  that  I  could 
be  content  to  see  an  AnahapttBt  go  to  hell  on  a  Broumiaft  back."  (Book 
i.  Section  vi.  Lett.  32.)  Now  the  Puritans  thought  the  Anabaptists  the 
most  horrible  of  all  sectaries  in  their  day.  Yet  here  is  an  impartial  ob' 
server,  who  gives  them  the  preference  to  the  Puritanical  Brownisli. 


NOTES.  4fie 

NOTE  43.  p.  es. 
Grmnt'B  Eng.  Ch.,  i.  456.    Also,  Haskell's  MartJD  MarPrelsie,  p. 
I9T.*    Ponlbl]'  ii  majr  ■mnie  sotne  of  n;  retdeis  to  see  pgri  of  tlie 
epiiapb,  which  charah-wlis  of  the  daj  wioie  for  the  trailon  alluded  to 
bf  Mr.  Gnat. 


Hie  jscet,  Dt  pious. 
Nee  Cesar,  nee  Nina*, 
Nee  Prirna,  nee  Liana, 
Nee  Magnus  Godwloua, 
Nee  pins,  nee  minus, 
Quain  clandeelinus. 
Miser  ille  Martinus, 

VideU  /^nguU. 


lAiheii 


O  vos  MartJuisiK, 
El  Toa  Brown  isue, 

ElT< 

Eiv. 
Et  AnabapIistB, 
Et  Tos  HackelistB, 
El  WiggintoniatB, 
El  omoes  Sectistas, 
Qaoratn  <Idk  Foil  isle, 
Lugelt  StKgidi. 


NOTE  46,  p.  64. 
The  klndnen  of  (he  English  Goremmenl  to  ProleMut  reliigee*  from 

(be  CoDlinent,  la  ascribed  by  Neal  to  Arcbbp.  Grlndal ;  so  teloetanl  Is 
be  ibal  Qaren  Elizabelb  dionld  baTS  a  jot  of  praise  for  it.  (Neal  i.  395, 
note.)  De  Lsune  even  abuaes  the  govemmenl  for  criminal  partiality,  on 
account  of  il.  "  la  it  not,"  he  asys,  "  a  wonderful  cmtradiction  to  abet, 
mccor,  and  relieve  the  French  Pmibjteriiia  Dinenten.  under  their  eruel 
peraccnlion  for  their  noo-eonfonnily,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  lo  ezer- 
Ciae  all  that  cruelty,  rain,  and  destruction  to  the  Engliib  Preabyterian  non- 
confonniat :  like  the  Sctibea  and  Phariacea,  who  built  the  lomba  of  the 
prophets,  and  a(  the  same  lime  killed  the  propbetal"  (Dr  Launi't  Flta, 
kc-  p-  103.t)  Not'  at  all,  Mr.  De  Laune  ;  for  you  yoniselT  admit,  on 
p.  96,  that  "  If  some  of  the  noD-confoiTnia(a  are  fonnd  tardy,  on  good 
proof,  let  ihem  snUer  the  penally  of  the  law."  Now  muttilndes  of  them 
were  lardy  enough  to  be  contented  and  quiet ;  and  ihe  government  had 
to  try  its  ferale,  aa  a  achuolmaater  on  refractory  pupils.  Besides,  your 
complaint  shows,  incontestably.  what  we  Churchmen  want  to  ahoir,  that 
the  goverameat  did  make  a  distinction,  and  a  great  distinction.  I(,  just 
as  yon  gay,  abetted,  succored,  and  relieved  the  pesceable  and  submissiTe : 
those  who  would  tolerate  England,  if  England  woold  tolerate  them. 

•  Tk«  nadJif  by  Hutall  Turin  a  IIUI*  Dvm  tin  on  (Irni.    DuabtlHi  tkin 
wan  BLsnj  tbrLdu  of  it. 

t  Hy  tdillsD  it  tlM  BonoB  ob*  ef  17(3.  Thii  wu  Ik*  tn  eT  tin  Xirlxw  u4 
AhbaipcHlrareny.grwhicklaiiMipnkbrudtiyi  aad II  mi  as deaU  pnl  fertli 
ikaa,  ts  balfhUB,  if  poHibl*,  b 
■o&nd  Ibt  ku  FUa,  alfkly  j—i 
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This  book  of  De  Laune's,  by  the*  way,  is  one  of  the  Puritan  master- 
pieces.* Doubtless  many  have  heard  of  it,  who  never  heard  how  efiec- 
tnally  it  was  answered  by  E.  Hart  and  Dr.  Brett,  in  the  "  Bulwark 
Stormed."  My  copy  bears  date  London,  1717.  The  Puritans  (and 
their  coadjutors  the  Baptists,  when  Episcopacy  is  to  be  annihilated)  are 
sadly  ignorant  of  the  answers  made  to  their  philippics ;  for  an  Episcopal 
book,  to  many  of  them,  has  poison  in  its  very  cover.  For  example,  to 
my  perfect  amazement,  I  once  heard  a  Baptist,  afterwards  a  president  of 
a  college,  speak  of  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Ekx;.  History,  as  a  book 
Churchmen  had  never  so  much  as  pretended  to  answer.  When  I  named 
Skinner's  Truth  and  Order  to  him,  he  stared  like  a  man  electrified. 

NOTE  47,  p.  65. 

"  The  Queen's  preference  for  Churchmen,"  says  one  who  favors  the 
Puritans  as  much  as  he  can,  "  was  inevitable.  She  dii&vored  the  Puri- 
tans, not  only  for  disputing  her  authority,  but  as  in  her  judgment  distract- 
ing the  Protestant  party.  The  season  for  open  war  against  the  Catho- 
lics was  fast  approaching."  (Mackintosh's  £hig.  in  one  vol.  p.  374, 
Chap  zviii.)  This  shows,  clearly,  that  the  Queen  did  not  oppose  the 
Puritans  from  that  love  of  Popery,  which  has  been  slanderously  imputed 
to  her.  They  criminally,  not  to  say  foolishly,  weakened  their  own  side, 
and  hers  too ;  while  Popery  rejoiced  in  the  distractions  of  Protestants, 
and  hoped  to  crush  them  all  indiscriminately.  No  wonder  she  was  vexed : 
any  good  Protestant  ought  to  have  been.  Sir  James's  testimony  is  very 
imporUnt,  and  should  be  well  remembered.  Puller's  defence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  charge  of  persecution,  raised  on  thU  side  by  RomanistF, 
and  on  that  by  Separatists,  is  well  worth  examination.  (Moderation, 
Ch.  xiii.  §.  8,  or  p.  235,  new  edit.)  » 

NOTE  48,  p.  65. 

This  pretence  of  Mr.  Neal's  looks  very  suspicions.  Puritans  were 
not  apt  to  deal  in  fool's  play.  Their  native  language  looks  modi  more 
like  Gov.  Winthrop's  postscript  to  that  most  unfortunate  victim  of  Jong- 
armed  vengeance,  who  was  dragged  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston — I 
mean  Samuel  Gorton.  "  You  must  know,  withal,"  says  the  €rovemor> 
**  that  the  Court  did  not  intend  their  order  should  be  a  scaze-crow,  (as 

*  De  Laune  annexei  to  bis  Pl«a  hit  Uial,  fio*,  itc.  De  Lanae  was  tried  in  1883. 
Checkley  was  tried  and  fined,  as  a  libeller,  in  1794,  more  than  ibrty  yaan  after,  for 
publishing  Leslie  on  Episcopacy.  And  still,  in  the  very  place  of  Cheekley*f  trial, 
[Boston]  tbey  proclaim  De  Laane*i  itory  in  1783.  They  bad  owtrind  to  Ib^tposr 
Cbeckley. 
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you  write  ;)  for  yon  will  find  it  real  and  effectnal,  if  you  transgreaB  it." 
(R.  L  Hist.  Coll.  ii.  152.)  This  sounds  like  Puritan  vernacular ;  and 
completely  sets  at  naught  Neal's  poetical  version  of  in  terrarem. 

NOTE  49,  p.  69. 

Mr.  Leonard  Bacon,  in  his  Address  before  the  New  England  Society, 
Dec  22,  1838,  is  completely  gravelled  by  the  Restoration.  He  blames 
the  Puritans  for  it  excessively  ;  and  calls  the  people  who  allowed  it,  in- 
fsituated.  Meanwhile,  let  us  take  all  the  comfort  we  can,  from  his  wry- 
faced  concessions.  He  admits  that  it  was  the  faults  of  the  Puritans 
themselves,  which  occasioned  the  Restoration ;  and  that  it  was  the 
Peoflb  who  got  tired  of  them,  and  preferred  to  be  emancipated  from 
their  yoke,  rather  than  from  the  thraldom  of  Episcopacy.  But  let  us 
hear  him.  "  By  their  errors  and  &ults,  the  great  cause,  which  their  vir- 
tue so  earnestly  espoused,  and  their  valor  so  strongly  defended,  was 
wrecked  and  almost  ruined.  But  dearly  did  they  pay,  in  disappointment, 
in  persecution,  in  many  sufierings,  in  the  contempt  which  was  heaped 
upon  them  by  the  in&tuated  people  they  had  vainly  struggled  to  emanci- 
pate— the  penalty  of  their  faults  and  errors."  (Address,  p.  29.)  Charles 
L  was  beheaded  Jan.  30, 1648  ;  and  Charles  II.  was  restored  May  29, 
1660.  So  the  sovereign  empire  of  Puritanism  was  about  twelve  years 
long.*  And  now,  query :  Could  that  cause  be  so  exceedingly  virtuous 
and  valorous,  whose  own  &ults  and  errors  wrecked  and  ruined  it  before 
it  got  into  its  teeru;  and  could  they  be  a  very  infatuated  people,  who 
found  out  so  soon  how  hollow  were  its  promises  of  blessed  emancipation  t 

NOTE  50,  p.  71. 

Well  might  he,  for  two  things,  to  say  no  more.  When  Nicholas 
Upsfaal  (himself  a  Puritan)  ventured  to  expostulate  with  Endicott,  he  had 
him  fined,  imprisoned,  and  banished  ;  and  though  he  was  weakly  and  old, 
and  it  was  winter,  he  said, '  FU  not  bate  him  oite^  groat*  Poor  Upshal 
was  kindly  received  and  entertained  by  an  Indian  ;  who  made  this  strik- 
ing remark,  *What  a  God  have  the  English,  who  deal  so  with  one 
another  about  their  God ! '  (Sewel's  Quakers,  161.)  To  Wenlock 
Christison,]lwho  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  but  spared  because  they  were 
afraid  of  an  "  in  terrarem^*  mandamus  of  Charles  II.,  which  soon  tSitr 
arrived,  Endicott  said  in  open  court, '  Unleet  you  wUl  rerufunce  your  reli" 
gum,  you  shall  eurely  die.'  (Sewel,  278.)  Where  are  the  passages  in 
Laud's  life  to  surpass  these  ? 

•  Tb*  Loof  FurliaoMnt  met.  Nor.  3, 1640,  and  wu  foretbly  dinolved  by  Cram- 
w«ll,  April,  90, 1663.  I  thiak  twelve  yean  a  fair  •atimale,  for  the  tevertigwtff  of 
PoiitaBiam  over  Epiaeopaeyi  PrMbyterianiam,  Ate 
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NOTE  51,  p.  79. 

To  the  complaints  and  attacks  of  the  Puritans,  Abp.  Abbot's  rept^j^ 
was,  "Yield,  and  they  will  be  pleased  at  last:"  Abp.  Laud's,  "Re- 
solve, for  there  is  no  end  of  yielding."  (Le  Baa's  Laud,  p.  170.)  And 
now,  as  to  which  policy  was  the  more  correct,  let  the  following  testimony 
speak :  '*  That  the  spirit  of  eonteniioiunett  did  enter  largely  into  the 
dispute,  is  manifest  from  the  whole  of  its  subsequent  history.  The  Puri*' 
tans  could  plead  loudly  for  toleratian,  when  they  were  comparatiYely 
weak  ;  but  after  they  had  gained  strength,  they  denounced  all  tolerationt 
as  nothing  but  an  artifice  used  to  preserve  and  protect  the  fragments  of 
the  Babylonish  saperstition."  (Le  Baa's  Jewel,  p.  170.)  John  Cotton's 
conduct  in  Old  England  and  New  England  is  a  striking  confirmation  of 
this  remark.    (See  Eliot's  Biog.  Diet.  p.  136.) 

NOTE  52,  p.  79. 

This  is  the  man,  who,  when  a  hapless  Quaker  wta  bcfaten,  tin  ^  hitf 
body  turned  cold,"  and  "  there  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  straggle  between  Ub 
and  death,"  could  gloat  over  the  sight,  and  say, "  W.  Brend  endeavored 
to  beat  our  Gospel  Ordinances  black  and  blue ;  if  he  then  be  beaten  black 
and  blue,  it  is  but  just  upon  him,  and  I  will  appear  upon  his  behalf  that 
did  so."  He  said  this  when  the  good  fe-elings  of  Some  revolted  at  tli6 
awful  scourging,  and  would  have  had  the  ezecutionet  himtelf  punished. 
Norton  interposed,  and  became  his  advocate  !  Well  does  Sewel  add, 
'*  It  is  therefore  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  precise  and 
bigoted  rulers,  who  would  be  looked  upon  to  be  eminent  for  piety,  weM 
so  cruel  in  persecuting ;  since  their  Chief  Teacher  thus  wickedly  en- 
couraged them  to  it."     (Sewel,  195, 196.) 

As  to  the  sentiment  here  advanced  by  Norton,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  industry  with  which  he  and  a  multitude  of  others  hUve  endeavored  to 
spread  and  perpetuate  the  idea,  that  religion,  and  religion  only,  was  con«f 
cemed  in  the  settlement  of  New  England.  But  the  very  attempt  to 
ward  ofi*  the  imputation,  that  "  trade"  was  concerned  in  it,  diows  wheM 
the  shoe  pinched.  And  ^e  find,  now  and  then,  one  tii6re  aoeimte,  or 
more  candid  than  the  rest,  making  admissions  which  subtract  not  a  little 
from  such  broad  assertions  as  Norton's.  Dudley's  involtmtary  ezpoetifS 
we  have  seen ;  and  also  Mr.  Young's  narrowing  the  title  of  PUgrfni 
to  the  settlers  at  Pljrmouth.  Cotton  Mather  has  done  a  similar  thing. 
In  an  effort  to  decry  the  settlers  east  of  Boston,  he  tells  a  tale  which 
shows  that  there  were  some  more  honest  out  of  Puritan  pulpits,  than  in 
them.  **  There  have  been  some  fine  settlements  in  the  north-east  regioBi^ 
but  what  has  become  of  thorn  1    I  have  heard  thst  one  of  our 


once  preaching  to  d  congregation  there,  urged  them  to  approve  themaeWea 
a  religions  people  from  this  consideration,  that  otherwise  they  woald  con- 
tradict the  main  end  of  planting  this  wilderness.  Whereupon  a  well- 
known  person,  then  in  the  assembly,  cried  ont, '  Sir,  you  are  mistaken, 
yon  think  you  are  preadiing  to  the  people  at  the  Bay :  our  main  end  wair 
to  catch  fish.' "  (Magnalia,  i.  68.)*  I  would  not  repeat  it,  but  that  ez-^ 
perience  teaches  me  its  necessity ;  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
main  end  by  the  Charter  was  to  convert  the  Indians !  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  English  government  had  learned  something  of  Puritan  rhetoric 
and  logic,  for  in  the  Connecticut  Charter,  (a  striking  change  and  addition,) 
that  conversion  is  said  to  bO  the  principal  and  only  end !  Jesuitical  per- 
versions required  the  utmost  precision.  (See  Acts  and  Laws  of  Conneo- 
tiout>  The  Charter,  p.  6,  New  London,  1769.) 

NOTE  53,  p.  77. 

How  diflerent  the  prindple  with  which  Episeopel  Virginia  oomrnenced 
her  career,  via.  "  universal  sufirage  and  equality."  (Burk's  Virginia,  i. 
302.)  Mr.  Bancroft  is  candid  enough  to  mention  this,  in  the  Jhtt  editiori 
of  his  United  States,  (vol.  i.  390  ;)  but  his  memory  fiuled  him,  (profound 
democrat  though  he  be,)  #hen  he  reached  the  seventh — perhaps  sooner, 
but  I  have  no  intermediate  edition.  (See  vol.  i.  360,  seventh  edit.)  Ad- 
mirable indeed !  And  this  is  the  man  who,  in  one  breath,  can  boast  of 
hi^  own  extensive  researches :  and  then,  with  another,  blast  a  whole 
batch  of  his  fellow-historians  as  "  not  trustworthy ! "  (Bancroft's  U.  States, 
i.  300,  note.)  I  dare  not  say,  with  Milton,  about  the  bishops,  God 
grant  such  historians  a  shameful  end  ;  but  I  will  say.  May  he  teach  them 
better  to  unlearn  their  want  of  charity. 

The  fact  mentioned  in  this  note  should  be  carefully  remembered/ 
when  the  praises  of  the  Puritans  are  chanted  as  the  founders  of  civil 
liberty.  The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  began  with  a  narrower  principle 
than  that  of  EIngland,  in  her  most  Laudean  days!  Belknap  is  candid 
enough  to  mention  this ;  and,  unlike  other  historians,  sticks  to  his  text. 
'*  They  had  ahready  proceeded,"  he  says, "  a  step  farther  than  the  hierar- 
chy had  ever  attempted."  (Farmer's  Belknap,  i.  43.)  But  Churchmen 
began  with  "  universal  suffrage  and  equality."  Well  may  Mr.  Bnrk  say, 
of  the  noble  State  whose  history  he  has  undertaken^ "  Whilst  all  the  great 
nations  of  Europe  were  sunk  in  slavery,  and  England  herself  was  engaged 
in  an  incessant  struggle  with  her  monarch,  in  defence  of  a  few  undefined 

*  Thb  flobjeet  of  fish-emtehinf  was  not  forgotten  by  tb«  minifton  in  MsMaehn- 
Mtta ;  for  there  we  find  Huf  h  Petera,  e.  /.  making  a  cifcoit,  **  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
eutOTpriie  in  the  fiih^ry.*'    felt'ft  Salem,  p.  91 
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and  scanty  privileges,  Virginia,  separated  as  it  were  firom  the  whole  world, 
beard  the  voice  of  liberty  like  sweet  music  vibrate  in  her  wilds.*'    (Bark's 

Va.i.  303,304.)  

I  must  add,  that  there  is  another  sad  seh-mutilation  committed  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  same  paragraph  where  we  have  now  .detected  hii 
pruning-hook,  which  must  be  noticed  hereafter. 

NOTE  54,  p.  78. 

Mr.  Bancroft  admits  Laud's  honesty,  (United  States,  L  454 ;)  and 
says,  on  page  407,  that  "  It  is  n6t  strange,"  he  and  bis  associates  should 
have  esteemed  "  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts"  men  "of  refractory 
humors,"  who  consented  in  nothing  "  but  hostility  to  the  Chureh  of  E!ng- 
land  ;"  and  also  in  "  designs  to  shake  off  the  royal  jurisdiction.''  Indeed ! 
and  was  it  less  strange,  then,  that  they  should  think  they  were  sorround- 
ed  by  similar  individuals,  at  home  1  Was  it  at  all  strange,  that  they 
should  think  Puritanism  just  as  reftuctory  and  conspiring  in  Old  Eng- 
land as  in  New  ?  Mr.  Bancroft  of  course  deems  Laud  a  bigot :  it  is 
a  great  stride  in  him,  however,  towards  candor,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
his  honesty.  For  even  so  much  as  that  I  give  him  no  **  fiunt  praise  ;"  and 
I  respectfully  beg  Episcopalians  to  see  just  as  much  of  honesty  in  BostoOy 
as  he  sees  in  Lambeth. 

NOTE  55,  p.  78. 

The  ingenuity  of  Ap.  Laud's  tormentors  almost  soiptflses  eonoeptioiL 
A  proposition  vras  actually  introduced  into  the  House  of  CommooM,  May 
1, 1643,  that  he  should  be  transported  to  New  England,  unhem^  and 
untriedf  and  left  to  be  ft^tted  to  death  by  sectaries ;  who  would  gladly 
have  seen  him  tortured  out  of  existence  by  the  slowest,  if  surest,  of  con- 
trivable  miseries.  True,  this  **  monstrous  proposal "  was  concocted  by 
Hugh  Peters,  whom  Oldmizon.lus  friend,  admits  "  would  be  whimsical," 
(Brit.  America,  i.  85,)*  and  who  might  have  been  thinking  of  the  pro- 
verb, Felit  in  Tartaro  wine  unguibus.  But  it  diows  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  that  the  project  could  be  entertained  and  ddMited.  (La  Bus's 
Laud,  p.  300.) 

And  it  shows  the  spirit  of  Puritan  historians,  that  Mr.  Felt  can  de- 
scribe Peters's  effort  as  an  act  of  mercy  to  the  poor  harassed  archlrishop^ 
(Felt's  Salem,  p.  136.)     Mercy  ?     I  would  commend  to  Mr.  Felt  the  lan- 
guage of  Edmund  Burke :  "  I  vow  to  God,  I  would  sooner  bring  myself 
to  put  a  man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  to  get  rid 


*  Odo  of  hit  nine  gifts  wu  *'  cooTeoient  boldnoM."  Pheaiz  Britsaakoi,  p.  9B7. 
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of  the  man  and  his  opiniona  at  onoe,  than  to  fret  him  witha  fereriafa  heing> 
tainted  with  the  jail-diatemper  of  contagiooa  aerritade."  (Burke's  Wka. 
Beaton,  1839,  ii.  258.)  MoreoTer,  as  a  teatimony  of  his  afieetion  for 
Land's  person,  Parliament,  after  liis  ezecntion,  granted  his  library  to 
Peters !  This  library,  Mr.  Felt  aays,  Peters  dengned  to  send,  where  he 
had  intended  to  send  its  owner.  Bat  aome  how  or  other  it  never  got  over 
here.    Still  this  is  a  sweet  proof  of  his  afiection  for  New  England ! 

After  each  exhibitions,  in  each  historians  as  Bancroft  and  Felt,  it  ill 
becomea  Paritana  to  eompla^  that  a  Chnrchman's  spectaclea  will  not 
allow  him  to  aee  clearly  thron^^  all  the  toma  and  twists  of  Puritan 
annals. 

While  npon  a  fiiet  in  Land's  life,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  alluding  to 
two  or  three  more ;  so  industrioudy  and  ayatematically  haa  his  ill-starred 
name  been  a  subject  for  Puritan  calumniation. 

In  Eliofs  Diet.  p.  293,  and  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll,  2d  aer.  i.  167,  he 
ia  traduced  for  exceasive  cruelty  to  a  Mr.  Lathrop,  a  Puritan  miniater. 
Whereas,  even  Secretary  Morton  admits  that  Laud  treated  him  with  won- 
derful consideration  ;  and  that  it  was  he,  and  not  the  king,  as  Eliot  and 
the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  say,  who  granted  him  liberty.  (Davis's  Morton, 
pp.  257,  258.) 

Laud  is  univeraally  denounced  as  a  aecret  Papist  by  Puritan  writera. 
Yet  the  Proteaant  Rapin  acknowledges,  there  is  not  "  the  least  proba- 
bility "  that  either  the  king  or  the  archbishop  ever  fonned  the  design  of 
restoring  the  Romish  religion.  (Rapin'a  Hist.  Tindal'a  Edit  ii.  290 ;  or 
viii.  526,  527.*  Compare  Maaere's  Tracts,  pp.  146,  515.)  Rapin  waa 
a  Protestant  of  Huguenot  descent ;  and  such  Protestants  have  never  had 
thoae  bitter  prejudices  against  Episcopacy,  Slc,  which  have  been  the  tnono- 
mania  of  the  Puritans.  See  Bingham's  Apology  of  the  French  Church, 
in  vol.  ix.  of  his  Works.t 

Laud  is  universally  denounced,  too,  as  one  of  the  lowest  of  Arminians, 
and  a  hater  of  all  Calvinists.  Nevertheless,  saya  Anthony  Wood,  Bishop 
Bamabaa  Potter, "  though  a  thorough-paced  Calvinist,  was  made  Bishop 
of  Carlisle  by  the  endeavors  of  Bishop  Laud."    (Oxonienaea,  ii.  12,  edit. 

•  The  DOt«  Rapin  fiTei  ftom  the  Complete  Hittory  of  EofUnd  is  another  val- 
oable  anthority.  '*  Land  would  noTer  briof  hia  neck  under  the  obedienoo  of  the 
Eoman  yoke,  thoof h  he  mlf ht  stick  for  the  ftandeor  of  the  clerg7.''-->This  testimo- 
ny is  from  any  hand  bat  a  partial  one. 

t  Even  Bertnfion,  the  sealoos  Papist  who  writes  Paosani*s  Memoirs,  admits  that 
Land  waa  no  Papist ;  and  what  is  better,  explains  wkjf  and  how^  be  was  thoogbt  to 
be  one.  The  cause  of  all  the  clamor  against  Laud,  be  aays,  was  bis  opposition  to 
Poritanlsm.    This  Is  exmU  fmlh,  say  it  who  may. — Pansani's  Memoirs,  p.  139,  note. 
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1721.    BalEM^  Chmide,  p.  463,  edit.  1670.)    And  Wood,  tbe  Hw. 

Mr.  Savage  calls  **  bonett,"  eTen  when  be  undertakes  to  cofrect  a  *"VrhT 
in  him.  Not,  be  it  ondezatood  of  my  present  &ct,  faot  of  what  all  maf 
mistake  about — a  matter  of  pedigree.     (Say.  Wint.  ii.  240,  note  3.)* 

To  show  still  farther  the  friendly  tennson  which  Land  was  with  Cal 
Timsts,  less  hot-headed  and  revolntionary  than  the  Poiitans,  I  refiar  to  tho 
Presbyterian  Mr.  Baillie.  In  vol.  i.  189-194  of  his  Letteis  and  Joomals, 
edit  1775«  there  is  given  a  correspondenoe  of  the  mostfiee  and  respectful 
kind,  between  Land  on  the  one  hand,  and  |)io  Calvinists  of  Zurich,  dus., 
on  the  other,  about  the  troubles  in  England,  in  1639.  They  sign  th«n- 
selves  his  "  most  req;)ective  servants  f  and  he  begins  his  reply  thus,  -*  My 
most  beloved  FKLLOw-BRETHKSK,and  most  learned  PAsroBsand  ProfesBorB, 
of  the  Chubchss  and  Universities  of  Zurich,  Bern,"  dte. 

And  now,  really,  after  giving  this,  and  noting  some  ominous  words  ia 
flmallcapitals,instfMid  of  being  afraid  that  Ijaud  will  be  accounted  aHigh- 
Churchman  and  an  Arminian,  my  only  iear  is  that  aDOio  will  call  him  a 
Low-Churchman  and  a  secret  Calvinist !  1 

NOTE  56,  p.  78. 

This  great  book  of  Laud's  is  not  at  all  known,  out  of  the  Church,  and 
not  as  well  known  there,  ss  it  should  be.  It  is  unfortunately  too  much 
Uke  himself,  who  always  cared  more  for  facts  than  appearances.  If  its 
rhetoric  and  arrangement  were  more  inviting,  it  would  be  as  popular  ss 
it  is  thorough.  Take  it,  however,  as  we  find  it,  and  when  any  of  his 
calumniators  can  produce  a  book  half  as  full  of  able  matter  against  Popeiy, 
they  may  call  him  Papist  with  some  small  plausibility,  if  they  can.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  decry  Robin  Hood,  without  being  able  to  shoot  in  his 
bow.  It  is  easy  to  call  a  man  a  PapiJM,  who  has  done  Popery  mors 
mischief  than  his  defamers  can  do  in  a  century. 

To  show  how  the  ArchbiBhop's  book  was  esteemed  by  both  friend  and 
foe,  in  his  own  times,  I  give  the  following  references.  '*  And  so  long  as 
that  incomparable  piece  of  his  against  Fisher  continues  in  the  world,  it 
will  be  an  eternal  monument  of  lus  learning,  piety,  and  firmness  in  the 
Protestant  doctrine."  (Nalson's  Countermine,  210,  4th  edit  London. 
1684.  Brit.  Critic,  xv.  73.)  Sir  Edward  Dering,  who  could  say  very 
hard  things  of  Laud  in  Parliament,  yet  bears  this  unequivocal  and  noble 
testimony  to  his  controversial  volume :  "  His  book  lately  set  forth,  cape* 
cially  for  the  latter  half  thereof,  hath  muzzled  the  Jesuit,  and  shall  strike 

*  To  show  fhrther  Ltad*t  diffkvor  towardi  Anninluii,  hA  opposed  the  admlniop 
of  Groiiw  into  Rnyland.    Charles  Butler's  Lilb  of  Orotias,  p.  195. 


the  Pftplst  under  the  6ftb  rib,  when  he  is  deed  and  gone."  (Harris'e 
Charies  L,  307.  Compare  Ruefaworth's  Coll.  ill.,  p.  1326.  HaUam'a 
Introd.  to  Lit.  iii.  30, 31.  Wellwood's  Memoirs,  p.  61,  ed.  1700.)  And 
still  the  man,  who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  against  Popery  more  em- 
phatically than  a  myriad  of  his  enemies,  was  a  Papist  himself !  (Compare 
Land's  Tronbles,  p.  616.) 

O  jodgaMaty  Aoa  art  fled  to  bnatiah  beaplii 
Andmen  hare  lott  tbair  Maaoa  t 

NOTE  57,  p.  79. 

Mr.  Francis  quotes  with  vast  complacency  the  infidel  Hume,  to  prove 
that  the  Puritans  were  the  virtual  authors  of  "  the  whole  freedom"  of  the 
English  constitution.  (Hume,  v.  134.)  How  he  can  reconcile  snch  proof 
of  their  authorship,  of  all  the  freedom  of  England,  with  the  proof,  from 
the  same  authority,  that  they  intended  this  freedom  for  thefMelves  ulont, 
and  openly  taught  (Hume,  v.  172)  that "  no  others  ought  to  be  tolerated," 
I  know  not.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  consistency,  in 
which  Mr.  F.  is  able  to  believe ;  while  he  vehemently  r^ects  those  qf 
the  infinite  Godhead. 

The  claim  set  up  by  Mr.  Francis,  on  the  authority  of  Hume,  is  re- 
iterated with  high  satisfiiction  by  Dr.  Hawes,  (Tribute,  p.  57, 2d  ed.,) 
and  by  similar  writers.  But  the  other  side  must  be  heard,  as  well  as 
they.  Against  Mr.  F.  and  Dr.  H.,  I  can  easily  set  ofi*  snch  writers  as 
Miller  and  Lathbury.  **  Though,"  says  the  first,  "  as  will  hereafter  be 
sho¥m,  the  struggles^occasioned  by  the  efibrts  of  the  Puritans  did  essen- 
tially contribute  to  the  development  of  the  principles  of  freedom,  it  is  by 
no  means  true,  as  the  historian  [Hume]  has  ststed,  that  the  English  owe 
to  this  8f>ct  the  whole  freedom  of  their  government."  (Miller's  Phil,  of 
Hist.  iii.  o27.)  This  is  from  one  who  is  disposed  to  take  the  most 
fiivorable  view  of  their  case.  Mr.  Lathbury  is  vastly  less  complaisant ; 
but  he  indulges  in  no  random  allegations.  His  appeal  is  to  stubborn 
fiu;ts. — "  The  revolution,  however,  was  efiected  by  Churchmen,  and 
Churchmen  were  the  framers  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  The  assertion 
that  the  tree  of  religious  liberty  was  planted  and  watered  by  the  Puri- 
tans, is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  Had  they  advocated  toleration, 
the  assertion  would  have  been  correct.  They  did  not  contend  for  liberty 
to  all,  but  for  the  establishment  of  their  own  discipline."  (Lathbury's 
(Ing.  Episcopacy,  p.  62.) 

NOTE  58,  p.  79. 

The  prseincts  of  the  Massachusetts  Charter  were  vastly  narrower 
than  multitudes  suppose.    Massachusetts  Bay,  according  to  the  Charter, 
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WDS  H'h*t  it  DTiw  cbIIfiI  Boiicm  Bny ;  fat  ihe  Charles  RImr  b  dra 
being  in  ibe  boiiom  of  il.  Now.  ihc  charlcred  lemioty  lajf  tHlirrcn 
Ihtr''  mileanOMh  of  ihc  Mrrrimark,  nii'l  llirir  uilln  wiuib  of  Boiwi 
noy,  and  tbe  cuuts^  uf  the  Chorlcs  River.  Ae  lo  (he  bearing  of  ihr 
CliDiler  DpOD  Ihe  inurior.  between  ihese  poiaU,  il  is  difficalt  to  deirt- 
mine  II  ;  unct  liii!  boundHtf  llierc  wai  an  imaflined  "  •oulh  aea,*  au- 
rounding  New  England,  and  mating  iloo  lalond* — hence  (he  name  after 


tbe  Chniter  ESie  Maaacha- 
I  Esfcx  county  and  Middlfsci 
nailE  their  power  urvlrh  «o  aa 

ao\onj  might  han  claimed  the 
J  brtl«r  graea  ;  but  Maaaaehn- 
ler  called  ilx  "  engnutping"  pro- 
anJ  broiiitfal  Mainr  nnder  it* 
ofit.  ao  br  back  u  A.  D.  1 E3?. 
riwpa  congimlulaM  hciself  on  to 
All  Ihia  Uhntralea  ihe  ceurlea 
ambition  for  *oil  nnd  revenue,  uveted  around  Boaion   Bay.      A» 

Papal  Home  claims  lo  be  the  Mother  and  Mielteas  of  Cburahes,  ao  Puri- 
tan MnssacbuscttB  aRpired  to  be  the  Mother  and  Mitlresa  of  Colonies. 
And  «by  i  liecniLte,  douUileaa,  she  w.nfl  n»  Bincerc  in  hi-r  t*lief  as  R.mf 
is,  Ihnl  htr  rale  only  in  Cbuteh  nnd  Siolc  could  6.-t  the  uorld  rii;hi.  niL.i 
k('C]>  ilA  foundalioiis  froiii  gelling  "  out  of  cuursu."  Kul  oil  ihis  lallj-,' 
Btrnngcly  niih  the  ibeory,  ih 
"  allowed  lo  woiship    ihi-ir 


the  Island 
sens  juTiMUction  over  wht 
county.  Yet  (be  Govemi 
to  reach  Rhode  Island  1  ' 
norihcm  part  of  Rhode  la 

pensitiea.  It  swallowed 
ban. I  ConiKclicDl  «■• 
(Snvage'i  Winihrop  i.  38 
escape  fiain  a  long  and  bdq 


all  Ihe  I'uriluns  wanti'd 
cator  according   lo  Ibc 


NOTE  59,  p.  Pfi. 
Il   is  remarkable  tbal   tl,e   Pelagians,  ic,  of  Prr! 

lIicflHflai  PeinginnB  of  Connecticut  make  of  ilie  Cliur.- 


ref.iri 


ref..n 


of  Protc? 


NOTES.  4^ 

What  would  he  now  ny  to  tee  Congregational  Connecticat  ahsolutely 
split  into  two  parties,  with  two  theological  schools  arrayed  against  each 
other ! 

NOTE  60,  p.  87. 

Episcopalians  may  afford  to  bear  this  better,  when  I  aasore  them  the 
Methodists,  (than  whom  none  profess  a  greater  horror  of  Popery,) 
ought  to  grant  them  sympathy.  For,  this  accusation  of  Popery  has 
reached  and  attainted  John  Wesley  himself!  In  this  country,  Wesley 
was  denoonoed  as  a  Papist,  because  he,  like  a  trae  Pnseyite,  mijced  wine 
with  the  water  at  Communions,  and  denied  the  validity  of  non-Episcopal 
baptisms.*  An  account  of  these  and  other  popish  tendencies  in  Wesley^ 
and  the  noise  they  made  in  Georgia,  when  Wesley  was  on  his  mission 
there,  may  be  seen  in  Tailler's,  6lc.,  Georgia,  p.  43.  It  has  no  date,  but 
Rich,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  thinks  it  was  printed  at  London  in  1741.  (Rich's 
Biblioth.  ii.  64.) 

NOTE  61,  p.  88. 

They  could  call  the  Church  of  Rome  an  anti-christian  one,  and  say 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  never  a  true  Church ;  (Gangraena,  Pt.  I. 
p.  25 ;)  yet  when  a  bold  Baptist  said  the  same  of  themselves,  they  whipped 
him  soundly,  and  would  have  fined  him  into  the  bargain,  but  he  was  too 
poor !  (Savage's  Wint.  ii.  174,  175.)  FortuMte  man !  poverty  was  a 
mercy  to  him.  However,  there  is  a  word  more  to  be  added :  they  did 
not  whip  him  "  for  his  opinion,"  says  the  journalist,  with  exquisite  cool- 
ness. And  he  adds,  moreover,  an  incidental  proof  of  the  "  vivida  virtus^ 
with  which  the  flagellation  was  administered  :  "  He  endured  his  punish- 
ment with  much  obstinacy."  Alas,  poor  Baptist !  it  would  have  been 
hard  enough  to  mangle  thy  wretched  body  only.  To  scourge  thy  memory 
fi>rever,  seems  too  much  like  imitating  those  annual  execrations  which 
His  Holiness  of  Rome  dispenses  for  the  admiration  of  the  fiuthful. 

NOTE  62,  p.  89. 

What  a  marvellous  contrast,  by  the  way,  between  the  conduct  of  these 
outcast  Papists  of  Maryland  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  upon  the 
grand  subject  of  religious  liberty !  Papists  could  tolerate :  Puritans  could 
not.  The  "fault  of  the  age"  was  to  persecute,  and  the  Puritans  could 
not  avoid  falling  in  with  and  imitating  it.    But  Papists  could  rise  above 

«  Thif  wu  not  the  firat,  nor  the  twentieth  time,  Wesley  wu  aecoeed  of  Popery. 
Even  the  meek  and  qnlet  Moravians  aocosed  him  of  H.  LaTiogtoo'i  Eotbnaiwm  of 
Papists  and  Methodists  eompared,  Pt.  ii.  179.  ed.  1749. 
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th&B  Bedncing  enmple,  and  show  themaelvefl  graciom  to  heretics.  Not 
■o  the  Puritans.  While  Lord  Baltimore's  followers  in  Maryland  were 
opening  their  doors  to  belter  all  who  bore  the  Christian  name,  the  Puri- 
tans in  New  England  were  shedding  Christian  blood  for  crimes  against 
their  religion.  Never  more,  then,  be  it  said,  that  the  fault  of  the  age,  or 
&e  prevailing  charaeter  of  the  times,  can  excuse  them  ;  or,  if  it  be,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  American  Papists  ask  for  no  snch  excuse,  and  that 
if  the  ezcose  be  good,  European  Papists  may  justly  plead  it ;  and  thus,  by 
Puritan  logic,  defend  all  the  enormities  of  the  Inquisition.  80  here,  again, 
Ss  another  of  those  points  of  proximity  which  meet  us  at  every  comer,  be- 
tween those  who  follow  the  Pope,  properly  so  called,  and  those  who  make 
a  Pope  of  their  own  private  judgment,  and  say  magisterially  to  others, 
"  Bow  down,  that  we  may  go  over."    (Isa.  li.  23.)» 

There  is  something  more  curious  still,  in  the  history  of  this  Papal  set- 
tlement in  Maryland,  of  which  the  Puritans  in  Engiand  had  been  the  vir- 
tual and  compulsory  causes.  It  was  not  enough  for  these  exiled  Papists 
to  found  a  government,  under  which,  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  religioue  Itb- 
ertjf  obtained  a  home — ite  only  home  in  the  toide  world,"  (Bancroft,  i. 
S47.)  As  the  author  just  quoted  shows,  they  tendered  all  that  home's 
comforts,  privileges,  and  opportunities,  with  the  hurgast  liberty,  to  the  Pu- 
ritans themselves ! !  "  Ever  intent  on  advancing  the  interests  of  his  colony. 
Lord  Baltimore  invited  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  to  emigrate  to  Ma- 
ryland, ofiering  them  lands  and  privileges,  and  *  free  liberty  of  religion.'  ** 
(Bancroft,!.  353.  Savage's  Winthrop,ii.  148,149.  Trumbull's  U.  States, 
p.  95.)  Was  there  ever  a  stranger  spectacle,  in  the  history  of  religious 
antipathies  T  Was  good  ever  more  emphatically  returned  for  evil  ?  This 
was  in  1642 ;  and  3ret,  in  the  latest  charter  the  Puritans  ever  obtained, 
(in  1691,)  the  only  feature  tolerable  to  them  was  its  intolerance  to  Roman 
Catholics.  Oh,  Puritanism !  I  love  Rome  as  little  as  you  profeas  to  love 
her ;  and  yet  I  must  say,  here  is  Rome  herself  putting  you  to  the  blush, 
and  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  your  head ! 

And  most  wonderful !  the  height  of  the  contrast  between  the  Papists 
of  Maryland,  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  is  not  reached  stilL  In 
the  brief  period  of  twelve  years,  power  in  Maryland  dianged  hands.  In 
consequence  of  the  Revolution  at  home,  the  Puritans  became  'ascendant 
tiiere,  in  1654.  And  how,  now  in  turn,  did  they  treat  those  fiiendiy  Pa- 
pists who  would  have  proved  their  benefactors  7  To  answer  this  question 
In  their  own  favorite  way,  <*  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember  Joseph, 
but  forgat  lum."    They  forgot  every  thing,  but  that "  mif^t  gives  li^t." 

•  No  wonder  that  ftom  tbeir  imitatiou  of  Jodaion,  old  BowaU  ealb  the  Paritaas 
M.Jewi  of  the  New  Testament.*'— Lettare,  Book  iv.  Lett.  4S. 
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Even  Mr.  Bancroft  does  not  hesitate  to  half  seonrge  them  thus :  <'  The 
Puritans,  ever  the  friends  of  popular  liberty,  hostile  to  monarchy,  and 
equally  so  to  a  hereditary  proprietary,  contended  earnestly  for  every  civil 
liberty ;  but  had  neither  the  gratitude  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  govern- 
ment by  which  they  had  been  received  and  fostered,  nor  magnanimity  to 
continue  the  toleration  to  which  alone  they  were  indebted  for  their  resi- 
dence in  the  colony."  (Bancroft,  i.  361.)  How  Mr.  Bancroft  can  praise 
them  as  the  friends  of  liberty,  with  one  breath,  and  with  another,  reproach 
them  as  destitute  of  gratitude,  magnanimity,  and  tolerance,  when  com- 
pared with  votaries  of  the  Popedom,  is  a  mystery  which  may  rank 
with  transubstantiation.  It  would  be  hard  to  believe  one*s  own  eyes,  if  it 
were  not  proved  by  staring  evidences,  how  reluctantly  some  forego  their 
habits  of  praising  men,  whom  Papists  long  and  long  before  outdid  in  their 
latest  virtues.  But  like  the  decree  of  old, "  Delenda  est  Carthago,"  the 
decree  of  modem  times, "  Landandi  sunt  Puritani,"  has  become  with  mul- 
titudes a  second  nature. 

This  note  is  long,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  that  with  a  char- 
acteristic want  of  forbearance,  the  Puritans  in  Maryland  not  only  pnnidied 
Papists,  but  all  othere  who  presumed  to  difier  fitnn  themselves.  **  The 
CathoUcs,"  says  Mr.  Graham,  *'  were  not  the  oitly  parties  who  experienced 
the  severity  of  the  new  government.  The  Protestant  Episcopalians  were 
equally  excluded  from  the  protection  of  law ;  and  a  number  of  Quaken, 
having  resorted  soon  afier  to  the  province  and  begun  to  preach  against 
judicial  oaths  and  military  pursuits,  were  denounced  by  the  government 
•8  heretical  vagabonds,  and  subjected  to  the  punishment  of  flogging  and 
imprisonment."    (N.  America,  ii.  30.) 

NOTE  63,  p.  90. 

It  seems  somewhat  equivocal,  (even  grtmting  the  claim  assumed,)  to 
bolster  up  the  Puritans  for  their  devotion  to  learning,  when  the  tame  ar- 
gument would  answer  a  Papist,  or  a  Saracen,  equally  well.  Edwards  (it 
is  quite  curious)  is  found  commending  the  Papists  for  their  love  of  learn- 
ing, while  he  rebukes  sectaries,  (among  whom  he  classes  the  Puritan 
Independents,)  for  their  want  and  neglect  of  it.  (See  Preface  to  his  Gan- 
graena,  p.  vii.) 

As  to  the  Saracens,  Mr.  Ockley  tells  us  *'  that  when  learning  was 
quite  lost  in  these  western  parts,  it  was  restored  by  the  Moora ;  to  whom 
what  philosophy  was  understood  by  the  Christians  was  owing."  (See 
Ockley's  Saracens,  Pref  p.  xiv.)  So  that  on  the  score  of  learning,  a 
Saracen  may  hold  his  head  even  higher  than  a  Puritan.  And  as  to  the 
Episcopalians  of  Virginia,  it  was  not  contempt  of  learning  which  retarded 


ihclrnltenlioD  tDlheinbjrct;  fin  in  1E21,  when  the  Fiuilan*  bail  hviOT 
lamled  on  Our  Lhures,  general  educBlioD  and  n  college  w^re   Ibought  of. 

(Burk'a  ViiginU,  i.  2'i5.  326.} 

NOTE  M,p.9l. 
Edwinb  in  hia  Gnogiseiu,  pu  i.  i>.  48,  says,  "  JaUan  «ru  ■  stttt 
Fiictiiy  lo  the  leaming  of  CbriMiana — uaed  all  nteana  lo  ovenhrow  learn- 


ing. So  do  miny  aeciahn 
Turiian  Independenu  wiih 
book.  p.  196. 

Walah  in  his  Appeal,  n 
land  ostenlaliooaly  contemni 
frreiil  10  the  olijeci  of  gcnen 

Now  for  a  leeiiiuony  a 
Collon  Mathe^B  Magnulin  i 


On  p.  19,  be   idenliGea  Ifa* 
1 1  as  HelhtringtoK  doca  in  Iw 


t  patliamcDtary  party  in  Eng- 
'■rning,  and  wcrcwhallf  Indif- 


of  things  in  New  Englaad. 
led  m  1709.  Al  thai  ume  be 
:ever  yel  been  providf>d  among 

US,  timl  no  untiieii  person  aha  i  preacher,  and  run  ahontfrom 

town  lo  town,  getiing  into  ibe  too  maen  unguarded  pulpili.  and  ihieat- 
ening  our  boty  religion  with  no  Utile  inconvenience," — Magnalia,  ii.  466. 
Ycl  oKflin.  Lei  us  hear  PreBidenl  Chouncey,  in  one  of  his  sennona 
Bl  Cambriilge,  'b*  Jay  "I"'"  one  of  ilirir  commcncfm.'niF..  ojid  nhe.i  Uf 
wanted  in  rebuke  the  whole  land,  and  the  best  of  it.  •'  There  be  many 
in  the  country  that  aerount  it  their  bappinrss  to  live  in  the  waste,  howl- 
ing wildeiiiess,  wiilioui  any  ministry  or  schools,  ami  means  oledocaimn 
for  their  postctily."  I'ht'Bc,  1  suppose,  are  the  backwuaileiiii'ii :  so  let  u' 
try  a  more  Iio|ieful  elaRf,  "Some  httlc  guoil  they  apprrhtnd  inn,"  he 
rnya  of  theni,  "  to  hnvc  a  minister  to  spend  ibe  Sabliaih.  and  lo  birpi;-- 
their  children,  and  nhvulii  lo  tench  tbeir  children,  ami  keep  ilnm  oui  ,>r 

they  despise  the  angels"  bread."  (Maen.nlia,  i.  433.)  No  dimUi  I  ^hail 
be  told  Dr.  Cbaunrey  drew  on  his  imagination  wniewhat.  niirl  ii-^d  Hii'- 
lorie  heely.  Did  he  do  so.  when  in  bis  last  wUl  and  testament  he  i.ilkeJ 
about  the  hell-bred  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  EnKhiod  I  (.M»^n.-.:ia. 
i.  4','1.) 

Lastly,  inJilTerem 


inp,  the 


low  a 


0  »'eon,l  reformalion  > 
mfesses,  ihe  indillereiir 
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NOTE  65,  p.  93. 

Aa  la  ill  lore  of  power  in  magiMntee,  FurituilBii  once  tried  to  faand 
■  goTcintneni  in  ManBcbnwlti,  whose  officer*  were  to  hold  m  place  for 
life  t  Menn.  Wintbrop,  Dadle;  and  Vane ,  were  to  be  the  triumviri  of 
lb«  new  dfOBMr.  (Felfe  Balem,  pp.  96,  97.)  Bat  Mr.  Felt  doea  not 
■ell  na,  what  Mr.  BmeiaoD  ia  candid  eoongh  to  do,  that  ihia  project  waa 
••  made  manifest  from  the  Seripturea  '."     (Emeraon'a  fliat  Ch.  p.  96.) 

"  The  object  of  this  change  in  the  constitation,"  ofaaerrea  the  mora 
candid  Mr.  SaTsge,  "  I  diacorer,  not  in  the  Hoi;  Bcriptnrea,  bat  in  Col- 
ton'a  Epiatle  to  Lord  Saf."  (Sa*.  Wini.  i.  184,  note.)  Bat  it  maiterad 
noL  Colton'a  vetaion  of  Scripture  was  tie  8eriptnre  of  MaaaaiAiwetu. 
{Hobbard'a  N.  Eog.  p.  IBS.)  And  as  to  the  expcrtnen  of  the  Pnrittu 
ministeia.  in  perrerting  Sciipinre  tot  their  own  purpoaea,  it  waa  qnit« 
eqoal  to  that  of  the  RomiA  Dinnea,  aa  deacribed  by  Eraanna  in  bia 
"  Praise  erf  FMf — another  of  their  man;  poinla  of  nmililode  with  Po- 
pery. Indeed,  ErMnnu  eeema  la  be  picQuing  them  prophetical];,  when 
y>  N;a, "  The;  can  deal  with  an;  leil  of  Scrtpiure  aa  irith  a  noae  of 
wai,  knead  il  into  what  diape  l>est  anlia  iheir  intereat ;  tad  wbaiever 
eonclatfons  tlie;  hare  dogmaticall;  reeolTed  npon,  ihe;  would  bare  them 
u  inepeaiaU;  ratified  as  Solon*a  law*,  and  in  a*  great  force  a*  ihe  vei; 
decreea  of  the  Papal  Chair."  This  is  a  perfect  description  of  both 
Ihe  Pnritan-Papist  and  the  Poritan-Proteatant. — See  Eraamns  on  FoU;, 
London,  1709, p.  109  ;  andeompaje  aome  cnrioos  and  amonng  instance*, 
MlhiBpaKCsI53, 153. 

NOTE  66,  p.  95. 

Paiiiana  are  not  aware,  that  this  ad  caplandnm  appeal  to  name*, 
Mnn&R-*,  or  meettt,  is  one  of  Rome's  bvorila  wa;>  of  aetlling  Ihe  qoe*- 
tion  in  her  &Tor.  If  the;  were,  the;  wonld  not  oae  It.  See  StaTel;** 
Romiili  Horae-leocb,  Epistle  Dedio.  pp.  38, 99. 

One  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine's  notes  of  die  tme  Chai^  ia,  the  effieae; 
of  ilH  doctrines.  Bat  wtio  has  not  heard  the  talidit;  of  Presbrterian  ordi- 
nation defended,  becaaK  of  the  converta  made  hy  ila  preacher* — in  tcTi- 
TaU  more  psrticaierl;  1  Thia  is  appealing  to  Bellarmine's  ninth  note  ; 
and  no  doubi  it  woatd  btte  apeciall;  giaiified  his  Eminence  to  have  re- 
torted il  upon  the  Pnrilans.  (Bellarmine's  Noles  rafaled.  New  edit. 
1840,  p.  991.) 

NOTE  67.  p.  95. 

Lif^tlbot  was  thorooghl;  Hiiafied,  b;  hie  eiperinenis  with  Puritan- 

iMD,  tad  became  a  aMindet  Cbnicbaan  than  ever.    "  Ha  wu  a  gtcal 
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enemy  to  whism  and  factkm,  and  vncfaaritable  aqwration  from  the 
C^oich  ;  and  did  nse  to  pren  communion  both  in  his  teimone  aad  ordi- 
nary ditcooraes."*     (Li^tfoot's  Works,  Pitman's  edit.  i.  117.) 

Lii^tfoot  defended  forms  of  prayer,  too,  even  under  a  Puritan  regime  ; 
for  he  preached  in  their  behalf  in  1655— at  Cambridge  Univenity  also. 
Truly  he  was  a  strange  Puritan!  For  the  seraioD,  see  his  Wotks^ 
VL417. 

NOTE  68,  p.  95. 

Master  Cotton  loved  power  dearly,  when  it  was  in  his  own  hands. 
He  showed  this,  amply,  in  the  two  treatises  alluded  to,  and  in  some 
others.  For  example,  in  a  critique  on  a  work  of  Mr.  Hendon^  who  had 
advocated  toleration,  he  tells  us  who  may  and  who  may  not  have  tender 
consciences,  and  of  course  who  may  and  who  may  not  be  tolerated^ 
"  Tender  consciences  and  true  grace  may  meet  in  one  soliiiect ;  and  nons 
indeed  are  truly  of  tender  conscience,  but  such  as  are  truly  gFadow.** 
That  is,  gracious  in  his  eye  ;  and  then  comes  in  the  well-known  Poiitaii 
prerogative  to  judge  of  every  body's  piety,  just  as  Whitfield  did  of  Apu 
Tillotson's,  and  to  send  all  who  do  not  suit  its  fancy  straight  to  the 
of  places,  as  Whitfield  did  this  good  man.  (See  Cotton's  tiaety 
of  1656,  p.  3,  for  the  quotation.) 

As  to  his  love  of  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  he  transmitted  thM  so  Mtf, 
that  the  day  came  when  there  was  supposed  to  be  a  Presbyterian  eoiK 
spiracy  to  subdue  New  England  under  s]mods,  ^lc.  Wise,  in  faav 
"  Churches'  Quarrel  Espoused,"  told  its  abettoFB  that  they  had  outkinged 
all  kings,  outbishoped  all  bishops,  and  ootpoped  the  Pope.  (See  his  book, 
p.  80.  Boston,  1773.)  If  he  had  been  near  enough  to  Master  Cotton's 
day,  to  have  whispered  such  wholesome  counsel  in  his  ear,  it  might  have 
been  as  good  as  hellebore  to  thickening  blood. 

Cotton's  prelatical  spirit  was  translated  into  Connecticut.  Thomas 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  his  cotemporary  in  his  Church  Polity,!  maintains 


*  From  Ua  AddrMt,  I  loppoMd  Dr.  Beeon  ifooraot  of  lightlbot*!  ntsm  to  ths 
Church.  Yet  in  hit  Hift.  DueoariM,  p.  35,  he  profeieet  to  be  awsn  of  the  fcet,«ai 
■till  penitts  in  calling  Lif  btfoot  a  Pnritan.    Would  he  were  inch  an  one  himeelC 

t  The  very  lofty  opinion  onee  entert^ned  by  the  Paritam  ottktir  Hooker,  is  maoi- 
foft  ftom  the  following  lanfoafe  of  (I  pretame)  Mr.  Foxerolt,  of  Boeton,  to  Dr.  Joho- 
•on,  of  Stratford.  **  If  he  hae  a  Richard  Hooker  to  boaat  of,  we  haTe  a  Thomas  Hooker 
to  match  him.  *  The  Surrey  of  Charch  Discipline*  wears,  for  aught  I  see,  as  venera- 
ble a  hoary  head  as  the '  Ecclesiastical  Polity.' " — See  reply  to  Eleotherins  Enerratas. 
Boston,  1733,  p.  3. 

It  is  important  for  Charohmen  to  know,  that  a  book  of  Pwitaaie  Coonaetacot, 
long  since  sunendered  ta  obUnoa  aad  bookSPOnas,  is  the  eqaal  of  Hm  kssMftal  wafk 
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that, "  the  Bapremfi  magistimte  hath  liberty  and  power  both  to  inquire  adkr 
judge  of  profeesions  and  religions,  which  is  true  and  ought  to  be  main* 
tained,  which  is  fidse  and  ought  to  be  rejected."  Again,  "  If  the  magis- 
trate  is  boond  to  maintain  the  peace  of  his  sobjects  in  godliness,  and  to  '\ 
know  and  judge  of  the  ways  of  godlinesi ;  then  he  most  have  power  to 
use  such  means  that  he  may  both  know  and  maintain  it."  (T.  Hooker's 
Sorvey  of  Ch.  Discipline,  pt  iv.  pp.  57, 58.  London,  1648.)  The  pow 
ers  Hooker  gives  the  magistrate  o«^t  to  have  made  himself  o(mlbrm  to  Um 
religion  of  Charles  I.  Bat,  alas,  when  an  Episcopalian  eierrised  then 
he  was  a  tyrant ;  because,  doubtless,  he  was  not  '*  truly  gracious." 

The  high-churchism  of  Cotton  and  Hooker  went  further  in  Connee* 
ticut  than  in  Masnchusetts :  witness  the  <*  consociation"  system,  a  ot« 
wudia  between  Presbj^terianism  and  Congregationalism  purts  fuUuraU* 
but.*  It  made  some  lordly  disciples,  as  Mr.  William  Hart's  reply  to  Noak 
Hobart,  about  the  great  Wallinglbrd  case,t  evinces ;  where,  on  p.  46«  hB 
complains  of  the  sad  increase  of  what  he  ealhi  "  Diotrephenism."  Is 
there  any  of  the  old  Diotrephian  spirit  k ft  ?  Who  are  the  virtual  biriiopf 
of  Congregational  Connecticut,  i.  e.,  of  its  old  and  new  school  sections  ? 

I  am  constrained  to  close  this  note  with  another  quotation  fixun  Mr. 
John  Wise.  "  The  very  name  of  an  arbitrary  government  is  ready  to 
put  an  English  man's  Uood  [I  follow  copy]  into  a  fermentation,  but  when 
it  really  comes  and  riiakes  its  whip  over  their  ears,  and  teUs  them  it  ii 
their  master,  it  makes  them  stark  mad ;  and  being  of  a  mimv>«|  genius^ 
and  inclined  to  follow  the  court  mode,  they  turn  arbitrary  too."— 
(Churches'  Quarrel  Espoused,  p.  79.)  Mr.  Wise  meant  this  as  an  explan- 
atory theory  for  some  of  his  Puritan  brethren ;  who,  low-church  in  Eng" 
land,  became  high-church  in  MatmiehuMettt.  Verily,  if  high-churchman- 
ship  consists  in  being  arbitrary,  the  world  has  produced  no  higher  church- 
men than  the  Puritans. 

NOTE  69,  p.  106. 

When  I  wrote  the  letters  of  1835, 1  was  assailed  as  a  conspirator,  at- 
tempting to  sow  discords  between  the  Puritans  and  the  Dutch,  and  de- 
fended myself  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Really,  among  all  my  wildest  imaginings,  I  could  never  have  ez- 


of  the  profoand  l^iseopalian.  Would  that  I  could  gire  oztraets  from  Dr.  Jf^naon'i 
reply  to  Mr.  Foxcrofi,  and  to  which  Hr.  F.  norer  rejoined.  Bat  tlie  hook  ia  not  in 
my  poueuioo.    It  it  referred  to  in  Chandler'^  Johnson,  p.  70. 

*  See  "  Coofregational  Order,**  poblished  at  Middletown,  Conneetieat,  1813,  p 
391,  ete. 

t  For  thia  eaae,  aeaiTraiBbaU'f  Coanaoticiit,  H.  480. 
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cogitated  roch  a  poonbility ;  for  my  opinion  has  been  (a  stranger'a  igno- 
rance is  ezensable  if  I  am  incorrect)  that  the  points  of  proximity  between 
the  very  respectable  Dutch  Church  and  our  own  were  mnch  more  name- 
roQS,  than  between  that  Church  and  Puritan  meeting-houses.*  Some 
things  in  the  Intelligencer  and  Churchman  (Dutch  and  Episcopal  Church 
papers)  led  me  to  suppose  so.  And  this  was  any  thing  but  surprising  to 
me.  I  remembered  how  the  author  of  the  *  European  Settlements/ 
said  '  they  were  watched.'  I  remembered  how  Mr.  Bozman,  one  of  the 
best  of  our  American  historians,  sai^  '  they  had  not  lived  at  Amsterdam 
more  than  a  year»  before  ambition,  through  which  even  angels  are  said  to 
have  fallen,  set  these  "  holy  brethren  and  exiled  saints*  by  the  ears.'  (Hist. 
of  Maryland,  p.  300.)  I  remembered  how  Chief  Justice  (I  beg  pardon, 
my  hope  '  was  fiither  to  that  thought*)  Story  characterized  their  con- 
summate selfishness  and  alienation  from  all  Christians  of  vvery  name. 
'  The  truth  of  history  compels  us  to  admit,  that  from  the  first  settlement 
down  to  the  charter  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  in  1693,  [1691,]  in  proportion 
as  they  gathered  internal  power,  they  were  less  and  less  disposed  to  share 
it  with  any  other  Christian  sect.'  (Hist.  Disc.  p.  51.)  I  remembered 
how  the  people,  who  doubted  the  sincerity  of  their  King,  and  said  that  a 
charter  with  '  a  seal  as  broad  as  the  house-floor,'  (Hazard,  i.  361,)  would 
be  good  for  nothing ;  also  doubted  the  sincerity  of  their  excellent  Dutdi 
friends,  who  allowed  them  '  sweetly  to  enjoy  their  Church  liberty.'  I 
remembered  how  their  writers  (New  England's  Memorial,  e.  g.,  Davis's 
edit.,  pp.  31, 34,)  had  upbraided  the  Dutch  for  bribingt  the  Captain  of  the 

*  I  employ  this  tenn,  now  frowing  rather  obiolete  unoof  thoea  w]k>  onee  eoo- 
teoded  strenaoosly  for  iti  oee,  to  remind  my  readers  of  the  pest.  I  was  onee  present 
at  a  Congregational  parish  meeting  in  Connecticut,  where  a  fierce  dispute  arose 
whether  the  edifice  in  which  they  were  assembled  should  be  called  ekmrek  or  awsCiR^- 
kmue.  It  was  roted,  aller  much  sharp  and  learned  debate,  that  it  was  a  tkmrek.  And 
why  not?  If  a  ««(«  can  make  a  minister,  it  were  a  pity  if  it  could  not  make  a  church 
for  him  too.  1  also  use  the  term  by  the  way  of  conaterpart  to  the  gracious  appella- 
tion formerly  given  to  Episcopal  churches  in  this  country,  viz.  **  Church  of  England 
buildings."  (See  Mass.  Hist.  Collect,  1st  series,  iii.  lOfi.)  The  curious  should  read 
the  whole  letter  from  which  I  quote.  The  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sayre  (Mis* 
sionary  at  Fairfield)  in  behalf  of  our  countrymen,  when  that  plaoe  was  attacked  by 
Got.  Tryon,  bis  earnest  intercessions  for  their  property,  his  fearless  intrepidity  in 
bearing  a  flag,  when  **  the  flames  were  raging  and  bullets  flying,"  and  the  burning 
down  of*'  the  Church  of  England  building,"  notkjfth*  BrUiahf  are  worthy  commem- 
oration by  some  one  of  Connecticut's  many  able  Episcopal  pens.  Connecticut  is  a 
rich  field  for  the  annalists  of  our  Church.  May  she  soon  proroke  some  of  her 
worthy  sons  to  traverse  it  faithfully,  and  per  I'it  the  now  living  to  enter  into  his 
labors. 

t  Thi«  story  about  Dutch  bribery  is  at  length  giren  up.  Compare  Bancroft's  U 
States,  vol.  i.  333,  first  edition :  and  vol  i.  309,  seventh  editioo.    Toong,  in  hk  Chron 
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Mayflower,  by  ♦  fraudulency  and  contrivance/  not  to  land  them  near 
their  own  settlements,  bat  something  more  than  a  *  sabbath-day's  joar- 
nejr*  distant :  a  tolerable  proof,  by  the  way,  how  mnch  the  Datch  lored 
them,  even  if  the  '  allegation/  as  Mr.  Bonnan  calls  it,  be  tme.  (Hist. 
Ifaryland,  909.)  I  lemembeied  how  they  asmilted  the  Datch  with  bitter 
charges,  aknost  as  soon  as  they  had  estabKshed  their  Massachusetts  set- 
tlement, of  *  a  coostant  coarse  of  opposition,  injuries,  and  many  hostile 
affronts.'  (Hazard,  it  213.)  I  remembered  how  their  Anabaptist  ez- 
commonicates  fled  to  the  Dutch  fpr  shelter.  (Savage's  Winthrop,  ih  124.) 
And  lastly,  I  remembered  what  render  admonitions,  in  their  ostensibly 
better  moods,  they  offered  to  their  former  hospitable  entertainers,  or  their 
countrymen,  it  matters  little  which.  Out  of  '  love  and  afiectton,'  they 
bade  them  beware  how  they  came  too  near  their  precincts.  Why  ?  Lest 
the  sea-serpent  swallow  them  down  whole  7  No :  but  lest '  peradren- 
tnre  they  [their  own  seamen]  will  make  prize  of  you  if  they  can.'  (Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  1st  series,  iii.  53.)  What  an  apt  illustration  of  the  New  York 
Obsenrer'a  commentary  on  thsir  disposition  to  forget  injuries !  They 
remembered  benefiU  so  well,  that  because  the  Dutch  in  Holland  granted 
them  the  greatest  boon  on  earth — a  finee  conscience — they,  when  3000 
miles  off,  would  allow  them,  in  return,  (magnanimous  requital !)  to  catch 
— not  a  solitary  fish  in  their  broad  waters:  waters,  by  the  way,  which  the 
poor  Dutchmen  claimed,  not  by  courtesy,  but  by  right — a  right  whidi 
they,  who  never  came  here  to  make  money,  felt  in  eomeienee  bound  to 
dispute.  All  this,  too,  when,  only  a  short  time  after,  they,  with  their 
usual  amsUienciff  acknowledge  their  obligations  of  gratitude.  (Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  1st  series,  iii.  55.)  Everlasting  commemoration  be  the  due 
of  such  profoundly  grateful  recollections ! 

'<  Calling  to  mind  things  like  this  savory  series,  I  never  wondered  that 
the  Dutch  were  willing  to  disburse  a  few  compliments,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  their  unpromising  visitants.  Doubtless  they  had  a  milder  and  more 
gientlemanly  way  of  removing  disagreeable  associates  than  had  the  Puri- 
tans. Unlike  Enidicott  and  his  homogeneous  clan,  concerning  whose 
tender  mercies,  says  Dr.  Bentley,  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1st  series,  vi.  245,) 
*  ihey  who  could  not  be  terrified  into  silence  were  not  commanded  to 

ielM,  repodiates  it.  Bee  p.  103,  notet.  He  layt  Moalton,  In  hii  history  of  New  York, 
waf  tbe  first  to  qaettioa  it.  This  is  a  loose  remark ;  for  Bouma  in  his  M aryUnd, 
gaTe  it  bot  as  a  rumor,  and  with  hesitation  ;  and  eren  Robertson,  in  his  Ameriea, 
doubts  It.  for  be  fives  it  as  a  saying  of  tbe  day  merely.— Bounaa,  pp.  fi09, 910,  notes. 
One  thing  however  Is  clear,  fiom  the  string  of  historians  cited  by  Tooag,  that 
the  Poriuns  clang  to  tbe  tale  about  Dutch  Ueachery,  as  Isnf  as  tAsy  ceuld.  And 
Just  so  kmg  will  they  cling  to  tales  which  defkme  Episcopalians.  No  mattar,  how- 
ever,  if  their  tamper  in  nich  caaw  is  but  aceorataly  understood. 

21» 
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withdnw,  bat  they  weie  teiied  and  tranqiorted  ■•  criminals  f  vilika 
these,  I  say,  the  Dutch  did  not  kick,  bat  howed  intniders  oat  of  doors.  I 
like  the  Dutch,  Mr.  Editor  ;  they  were  largely  liberal,  as  soon  ss,  if  not 
sooner  than  any  people  in  Europe  or  the  world ;  their  honesty  (Puritan 
vituperation  to  tiie  contrary  notwithstsnding)  and  their  contentment  an 
proverbial ;  and  steady  if  they  be  in  adherence  to  their  own  notions,  thsy 
are  not  remarkable,  as  some  hsTe  been,  and  still  sre,  for  langnishing  and 
declining  when  not  susuined  by  what  Bozman  happily  calls  '  the  noor- 
ishing  dew  of  persecution  f  (Hist.  Maryland,  376  ;)  nor  for  neglecting  to 
take  *  heed  of  too  great  straitness  and  singularity,*  in  the  matter  of 
Christian  courtesy,  as  some  have  done  in  spite  of  solemn  warning  fram 
*  assured  lovers  and  friends;*  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  IsC  series,  iii.  98;) 
nor  as  some  have  been,  and  have  yet  the  will  to  be,  for  notorious  domi* 
neering,  dictating,  proscribing,  and  even  worse  things,  and  then  'saneti* 
fying*  the  whole  by  that  convenient,  but  most  profaned  and  prostituted 
word,  '  nnceritffJ  Sincerity,  thinks  the  New  York  Observer,  is  an  ez* 
case  for  aajring,  if  not  doing,  any  thing  to  one's  neighbor,  no  matter  how 
ili.timed  or  unacceptable.  Indeed !  Let  me  wonder  if  the  sincerity  of  a 
Papist  would  with  that  journal  be  a  pasqwrt  for  a  good  round  Trentios 
anathema,  or  even  exonerate  the  'bad  style*  of  your  correspondent* 
when  ripping  up  the  well-sewed  secrets  of  a  couple  of  centuries.  Did  the 
nnoerity  of  a  late  able  refuter  of  a  traveller's  calumnies  against  the  Church 
of  England,  procure  his  remarks  a  place  in  tliat  journal's  columns  ?  (See 
Churchman  for  January  31, 1835.)  This  unfortunate  Observer,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, seems  to  be  soflbring  as  did  Leah  of  old,  (Gren.  zzix.  17,)  and  to  havs 
grown,  perhaps,  in  consequence,  smaaingly  rheumy.  He  denounces  me 
for  went  of  complaisance,  and  then — ^possibly,  becauss  troubled  by  his 
eyes,  he  did  not  see  wliat  a  text  he  was  preaching  trom— broadly  insinu- 
ates that  neither  my  Episcopal  brethren  nor  myself  believe  the  standards 
of  our  Church.  If,  Mr.  Editor,  our  clergy  were  to  say,  as  has  been  dons 
again  and  again  of  his  own  standards,  and  under  a  solemn  examinatioa 
before  a  presbytery,  that  they  believed  them  '  only  for  substance/  doubt- 
less this  would  not  be  enough  for  poor  unworthy  Einsoopalians ;  but  the 
answer  mast  be  made  to  them,  as  to  the  brow-beaten  remonstrants  of 
1646,  *  You  are  not  to  enjoy  the  liberty  wherewith  we  are  set  free.'  But, 
after  all,  I  am  not  so  thoroughly  displeased  with  my  critic's  rheum  or 
rheumatism  (as  either  term  may  suit)  as  he  supposes.  I  view  his  spasms 
with  as  much  self-complacency  as  does  a  tired  physician  the  efieets  of  a 
medicine,  which  has  at  last  begun  to  do  its  work  on  sn  obstinate  con- 
stitution. If,  in  my  self-defending  severity  (just  such  severity  as  Bancroft 
says  (i.  463)  was  used  by  the  Puritans,  and  certainly  jost  soch  as  wis 
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used  by  the  very  tineere  William  Land,)  I  hare  made  him  smart  a  little^ 
let  me  beg  him  to  be  '  patient  in  tribulation/  for  the  chastisement  may  be 
salutary.  I  commend  to  him,  while  experiencing  my  prescriptions,  Pror. 
ziii.  24.  Old  Master  Moody,  of  most  famous  pedagogical  memory,  waa 
accustomed  to  require  the  uneasy  to  read  the  entire  book  of  Proyerfas :  I 
will  only  adrise  ibr  him  a  single  verse." 

NOTE  70,  p.  108. 

Dr.  Dwi^t  is  bold  enough  to  say,  "  The  creed  of  these  men  [Puri- 
tans] was  in  substance  the  same  with  that  of  your  own  Church  [of  Eng- 
land] and  that  of  the  Protestant  Churches  generally ;"  (Travels,  i.  165 ;) 
yet  it  is  notorious,  that  their  ideas  about  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day 
have  been  peculiar  to  themselves.  Roger  Williams  told  them,  long  ago, 
what "  the  &mou8  Calvin  and  thousands  more  held"  respecting  it.  (Mass. 
Hist.  CoU.,  1st  ser.  i.  381.)  But  Calvin  and  his  thousands  they  followed 
not* 

Nay,  transcending  even  God  himself  in  consecrating  one  day,  they 
consecrated  Saturday  and  Sunday  nights  as  equally  sacred,  and  guarded 
their  observance  by  the  same  penalties ! !  (See  Massachusetts  Law  of 
1692,  or  p.  15,  edit.  1714;  also  Connectiont  Laws,  edit.  1769,  pp.  139, 
140.)  Nay  more,  though  Christmas,  6lc.  had  been  proscribed  by  finet 
iheir  own^  Thanksgivings  and  Fasts  are  fortified  by  the  same  penal- 
ties which  guarded  Sunday.  And  were  these  heavy  ?  Why,  Massachu- 
setta,  down  to  1726,  and  very  much  later  for  aught  I  know,  would  put  a 
man  in  a  cage  (this  detestable  instrument  of  public  torture  not  yet  ez- 
tinguiahed)  for  absenting  himself  6rom  Puritan  worship  for  a  month  to- 
gether.   (See  Laws,  edit.  1726,  p.  252.) 

By  the  way,  how  curiously  the  extension  of  holy  time  to  an  additional 
evening  every  week,  and  to  holy-days  of  an  indefinite  number,  compaiea 
with  the  old  established  Puritan  principle, "  that  the  Scripture  must  be 
the  rule  to  direct  in  all  things,  even  so  far  as  to  the  '  taking  up  of  a  rush 
or  straw.'  "t  See  proem  to  the  second  book  of  Richard,  not  Thomas, 
Hooker's  Ecc.  Polity. 

*  Somo  of  these  thomiaade  were,  notwitbttuidiogf  ^aite  &YorabIe  te  tlie  ob- 
•enraaee  of  ChriitniM,  Eaeter,  kM.  Bee  **  Jodgmeet  of  the  Relbnned  Ohafdiee  of 
Holy  Dajt.*^— Proceedingt  of  the  Aeeenibly  at  Perth  \m  Scotksd,  Load.  liBl,  Pi.  iii.  79, 
ete.  The  Synod  of  Dort  kepi  the  Feetiral  of  the  Nativity  Ibr  threo  dayi.  Soo  pp. 
84,  8&.~Coinpare  Biogham*!  Workf ,  iz.  951. 

t  Whea  Master  Cottoo  had  to  contend  with  the  Baptbts,  and  they  employed  this 
old  PttfiUn  priooiple  against  infant  baptbm,  he  told  them  the  Doril  helped  then  to 
each  a  notion ! !— Benedict's  ^aptisU,  i.  369, 963. 
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,  NOTE  71,  p.  112. 

Ciishman  rebuked  his  Plymomh  friends  in  1631,  in  the  following 
good  roand  terms.  "  Men  may  make  a  great  appearance  of  respect  unto 
God,  and  yet  but  dissemble  with  him,  having  their  own  hists  carrying 
them ;  and,  out  of  doubt,  men  that  have  taken  in  hand  hither  to  come, 
out  of  discontentment  in  regard  to  their  estates  in  England,  and  aiming 
at'great  matters  here,  affecting  it  to  be  gentlemen,  landed  men,  or  hoping 
for  office,  place,  dignity,  or  fleshly  liberty."  Could  they  who  landed  for 
conscience'  sake  in  1630,  require  such  preaching  as  this  in  1631  T  But 
the  fact  speaks  for  itself;  though  I  by  no  means  give  all  Cushman's  plain 
speaking.    (Young's  Chronicles,  p.  363.) 

NOTE  73,  p.  130. 

Hutchinson  sajrs  the  proposal  to  bribe  the  king  was  a  trick  of  Cran- 
field's — a  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  who  owed  Maasachoaetts  a 
grudge,  for  having  felt  some  of  the  reachings  of  its  *'  engrasping"  arm. 
Be  it  so.  By  Hutchinson's  own  confession,  the  bait  took ;  for  he  adds, 
"  The  court,"  i.  e.  the  Greneral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  for  Cranfield  was 
at  Boston  when  he  advised  them  what  to  do — **  The  court  agreed  to  the 
proposal."  (Hutchinson,  i.  303.)  The  General  Court,  then,  were  nothing 
Moth  to  try  bribes ;  and  that  is  all  that  I  am  concerned  to  show. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  underhand  dealing,  I  must  quote  two 
authorities  more. 

A  letter  of  Shirley,  a  Plymouth  agent,  shows  how  freely  bribes  could 
be  given.  He  says  thus  to  Governor  Bradford :  "  But  as  Festus  said  to 
Paul,  with  no  small  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom  ;  [i.  e.  of  access  to  the 
ear  of  the  Lord  Keeper.;]  for,  by  the  way,  there  were  many  riddles  whidi 
must  be  resolved,  and  many  locks  must  be  opened  with  the  silver,  nay  die 
golden  key."  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  Ist  ser.  iii.  70.)  These  men,*  like  John 
Cotton,  would  not  bend  the  knee  at  the  Eucharist,  though  but  for  a  solita- 
ry  time,  to  gain  the  Church*s  favor ;  (Magnalia,  i.  337 ;)  but  they  couM 
bend  conscience  like  a  willow  withe,  at  the  shrine  of  Mammon,  to  pro- 
mote their  worldly  interest. 

And  now  for  my  last  testimony,  on  this  humiliating  subject.  Says  a 
New  England  Review,  "  Old  politicians,  grown  gray  in  practices  of  arti- 
fice and  deception,  could  never  have  discovered  more  simulation  than  our 
Greneral  Court,  in  their  apologies  for  not  joining  the  other  colonies,  when 
Connecticut  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Dutch  at  Manhadoes ; 
and  which  would  actually  have  taken  place,  had  not  Oliver  Cromwell,  by 

*  <*  I  WTita  hore,*>  layi  Shirley,  **  in  tli«  behalf  of  oA  oor  ptftaen.**  P.  71. 
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liif  threats,  annihilated  all  their  bold  leaolntions.**    (Monthly  Anthology. 
Boeton,  1809,  Tii.  69,  64.) 

This  picture  of  Maanchneetts,  by  her  own  children,  ia  far  more  for- 
midable than  any  of  my  painting.  It  ahowa,  firat,  how  little  the  Puri- 
lana  cared  for  the  liTea  of  their  own  brethren,  if  they  conld  aave  their 
own  pockets— next,  that  Oliver  Cromwell  waa  their  soperior  in  charity — 
and  laatly,  that  Tallejrrand  himself  conld  not  have  aorpaaaed  them  in  du- 
plicity : — and  all  this  by  a  Manachnaetta  pen ! ! 

NOTE  73,  p.  134.    (Last  line  of  the  foot  notes.) 

Thia  exeedinglyaensitiTeapot  in  the  annals  of  Puritanism  waa  noticed 
by  the  Presbyterian  Baillie,  in  his  "  Diasuaaiye  from  the  errora  of  the 
times."    Master  Cotton  in  his  reply  to  him  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  another 
Presbyterian  who  had  aaniled  Puritan  Independency,  aliae  Congrega- 
tionalism, felt  the  point  of  Mr.  Baillie'a  spear  aa  acutely  aa  Mr.  Young ; 
who  quotes  Cotton  with  great  eagerness  aa  a  Goliath  against  Baillie,  on 
p.  380  of  his  Chronicles.    But  what  is  Cotton's  overwhelming  authority  t 
Nothing  but  the  aimple  aasertion  of  the  **  Pilgrinu^  themselves :  some- 
what interested  witnesses,  as  all  must  grant.    "  Themaelvea  do  declare 
it,"  (ia  Cotton's  annihilating  answer  to  Mr.  Baillie,)  that  you  are  totally 
in  the  wrong.     (Way  of  the  Cong.  Churchea  cleared,  6ce.,  p.  14.  Lon- 
don. 1648.)     And  then  he  proceeda  to  give,  as  he  himeelf  doth  declare, 
*<  their  own  words  ;"  when  he  cuts  those  words  into  a  shape  that  better 
anited  his  own  fancy — giving,  aa  I  have  aaid,  but  four  reasons  out  of  five, 
and  leaving  out,  among  other  things,  all  alluaion  to  their  "  being  desirous 
rather  to  enlarge  hia  Majestjr's  dominions,  and  to  live  under  their  natural 
Prince."    All  this  is  plain  enough.    Cotton  waa  writing  in  the  days  of 
the  Parliament,  when  it  would  have  been  rather  awkward  to  talk  about 
the  loyalty  of  the  "  Pilgrims,"  to  an  authority  they  were  then  full  willing 
to  disown.     So  Cotton  quietly  dodges  that  difficulty,  by  the  ali^t  ain  of 
omission. 

But  let  such  matters  pass.  Analyzed  thua,  what  is  Cotton's  assertion 
worth  more  than  Baillie'a  7  Who  will  aay  the  ipee  dixit  of  the  Congpfega- 
lionalist  is  better  than  that  of  the  Presbyterian  7 

We  are  then  thrown  back  upon  the  <*  Pilgrims "  themselves ;  and 
their  own  atory  baa  been  given  by  Secretary  Morton,  and  commented  on 
quite  enough  probably,  any  Puritan  will  without  doubt  say. 

However,  there  are  one  or  two  collateral  matters,  which  may  be  sub- 
joined here. 

It  speaka  not  over  well  for  the  "  Pilgrims,"  that  the  archbidiop  would 
not  favor  them.    (See  Haxard'a  Ck>llect  i.  361.    Young'a  Chroniclea, 
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p.  56.)  Soma  wiUn^,  Bynameami;  thifwtf«foo«nBtobeeip0etMl» 
from  each  a  man  aa  Laud.  Laud,  reader?  Why  Lmd  was  not  then  ii 
much  aa  a  plain  bishop.  This  was  in  1618 ;  while  Land  was  sot  a 
bishop  tUl  1631,  nor  an  archbishop  till  1633.  The  arehbiahop  in  qaea- 
tion  was  George  Abbot,  the  Calvinist,  and  the  devoted  patron  of  non- 
confomusts,  and  opponent  of  the  Book  of  Sportal*  And  As  look  with  a 
oold  eye  upon  oar  Leyden  friends?  There  is  soiaetfaing  in  dus  fvrj 
strange,  and  very  suspicious.  Abbot  knew  Robinson  in  Rngland ;  §x 
he  left  England  just  about  as  Abbot  had  entered  on  his  archiepiscopate. 
He  had  donbtkas  read  Bishop  Hall  against  the  Brownista^  alioM  Bishop 
Hall  against  John  Robinson;  and  he  distrusted  a  man  who,  having 
called  his  ecclesiastical  mother  a  harlot,  now  came  cap  in  hand  to  solicit 
her  smiles. 

Another  thing.  Why  does  Robinson,  in  his  parting  letter  to  the 
"  Pilgrims,"  dwell  so  intently  upon  the  necessity  of  their  peace  with  one 
another  1  Why  warn  them  against  that  "  touchy  humor,''  which  evea  to 
this  day  has  lost  none  of  its  teetiness  in  their  desoextdantat  Why  tell  Aem 
that  they,  "  above  others,"  should  be  most  cautious  to  guard  against  it  t 
I  leave  these  questions  for  my  readers^  own  reflections,  and  add  but  the 
reference  to  the  letter  itsdf.  (Young's  Chronidas,  pp.  93, 93.  Or,  Mass. 
H.  CoU.  2d  ser.  iz.  30.) 

Perhaps  however  I  ought  to  say,  that  Robinson's  caution  was  seal- 
ously  followed  up  in  1634  by  the  agenta  of  Plymouth  in  Eilgland.  They 
warn  the  "Pilgrims"  against  "hatred  or  heartburning,"  "long  and 
aharp  disputes."    (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  1st  ser.  iii.  30.) 

Notwithstanding,  the  version  of  Puritan  perfisction  in  Cotton  Hcther 
is,  that  "  God  tifUd  three  natione,  that  he  might  hring  choice  grain  hU9 


*  I  do  Bot  remembtr  giviflf  a  Charehman'fe  i^Mklogy  for  tb«  Book  of  Sports.  Tho 
deiign  waa  to  keep  peoplo  from  goiof  back  to  Romaninn,  in  cooMqaeneo  of  tbo  hor- 
ron  of  a  Puritan  aabbath ;  a  breach  of  which  Matter  Cotton  would  have  pvmiahed 
with  death.  (Hatch.  CollecL  pp.  161, 173.)  It  waa  an  error,  doabtleaa,  bat  a  riiutre 
one  J  and  therefore  harmieae,  Moordlnf  to  Puritan  logie,  and  qoite  egcmaable.  Sin* 
cerity,  aa  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  covers  op  all  defects.  Even  Holehinsna  is  befoil- 
ed  into  the  common  cant  aboat  sincerity.  (Hatch.  Hist.  i.  175.)  For  an  aathority 
on  the  Church  side  about  the  Book  of  Sports,  see  Bp.  Montafue's  Articles  of  Eoqoiry, 
Cambridfe  edit.  1841.  pp.  86, 191.— Poor  Bishop  Montague  wrote  afalost  Fopery,  as 
well  as  Archbishop  Land ;  bat  was  eonsidered  as  a  oenoealed  Papist  of  tho  nost 
malignant  liind.  Nevertheless,  on  the  very  page  where  he  asks  a  clergyman  if  he 
had  read  the  Book  of  Lauffid  Sports,  according  to  the  King's  order,  he  also  asks  a 
quettion,  which  the  ministers  of  Paritanie  Massachasotts  could  not  answer  very 
favoiably,  with  tee-totalism  in  temperance  to  help  them.  It  is  this.  **  Do  any  in 
your  parish  buy  or  sell,  or  keep  open  their  shops,  or  sst  out  any  warea  to  be  sold 
on  Sundays  or  Holy  Days,  by  themsolvos,  their  sorvaats,or  appiaatieos  ?*> 
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this  ttUdernem."  (MagnaUa,  L  319.)  Alas,  (at  our  degpeoMVcy,  if  the 
nfdngs  of  three  nations,  by  Heaven*9  own  hand,  need  so  much  re-sifting 
from  the  band  of  nmii  / 

NOTE  74,  p.  133. 

It  is  indeed  most  amoiing  to  a  philosophical  observnr  to  femark,  what 
some  good  people  can  do,  most  complacently,  who  would  be  shocked, 
unqieakably,  by  a  Romish  devotion  to  relics.  Thos  we  have  the  chair 
of  the  Dairyman's  Daoghter  ezhibitod  on  a  public  platform,  and  the 
mosenm  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  matching,  I  dare  say,  any  of  the  mortoa- 
jies,  dbc.,  at  Rome.  Thus  also  Mary  dnlton,  who  fint  tonched  the 
Rock,  converted  into  a  St.  Catharine  or  St.  Agnes — ^not  to  nse  a  loftier 
name.  And,  what  oatstrips  them  all,  we  have  a  chip  of  the  «  Sanctis 
fied  Rock"  cat  oat  and  inserted  into  the  "Cborch  of  the  Pilgrims" 
in  Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  and,  as  I  am  told  by  an  eyewitness,  at  the  convenient 
height  of  the  foot  of  St.  Peter's  image  at  Rome,  so  that  one  can  kiss  it 
if  he  should  feel  inclined  that  way. 

Now  I  have  no  objection  to  this  veneimtion  of  leHcs,  if  people  dioose 
to  indulge  it ;  but  it  is  abominable  to  abuse  a  Romanist  for  indulging  it, 
and  then  do  the  same  thing  ourselves.  But  only  see  how  the  worship- 
pers, (i.  e.,  worshippers  in  the  sense  of  the  Douay  Bible)  of  the  <*  Sancti- 
fied Rock"  show  their  horror  of  a  Semish  superstition.  It  would  have 
been  profane  to  put  the  cross  over  it ;  so  they  put  Neptune's  trident 
there ! ! !  This  at  least  was  the  proposition,  fully  assented  to,  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel.    Whether  carried  into  execution,  I  cannot  say. 

How  curiously  the  erection  of  a  heathen  symbol  over  the  **  Sanctified 
Rock,"  compares  with  the  cutting  a  Chrietian  symbol  out  of  the  flag  of 
Masnchusetts !  And  notice  also  the  singular  language  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
when  she  "  visited  the  church  at  Leyden,  in  which  our  foreftithers  wor- 
shipped." She  did  not  feel  the  veneration  of  a  Christian— oh,  no— but 
'*  like  what  the  ancients  paid  to  their  Druids,"  i.  e.,  the  veneration  of  a 
Pagan  idolater!  (Letters  of  Mn.  Adams,  Boston,  1840,  ii.  150.)  And 
Mr.  Young  quotes  this  with  admiration !  (Chronicles,  p.  393.)  I  must 
adduce  here  the  language  of  a  Presbyterian,  which  will  come  up  again, 
but  it  will  not  spoil  by  repetition.  "  It  is  ever  true  of  mankind,  that  if 
their  reverence  for  eminent  departed  saints  respects  their  permme  merely, 
and  not  their  religunu  belief,  it  degenerates  into  something  approaching 
man- worship  or  idolatry."  (Lit.  and  Theol.  Rev.,  New- York,  1839, 
vol.  vi.  186.)» 

•  The  aaihor  of  Mercariu  Eusiieiif  ww  this  and  roauirked  it,  kmg  sgo.  **  Tbey 
have  their  Idola  and  their  idolatry,  as  anoh  as  the  Ghanh  of  BosM."  He  said  this 
of  thoirMSii-woahipb— Mete.  Bos.  Ft  iL  Ml. 
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NOTE  75,  p.  135.     (Last  line  but  one  of  the  foot  notes.) 

These  great  men  would  not  leave  England,  unless  they  could  eany 
the  Charter  with  them.  (Chalmers*  Annals,  p.  150,  and  Hntchinson's 
Hist.  i.  19, 30.)  In  order  to  please  them,  it  was  conveyed  over,  and  by 
stealth!  (ChaUnerflr  Revolt  of  the  Colonies,  1.  44, 49.)  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  was  begnn  by  that  "  simulation,''  her  own 
children  have  ascribed  to  her :  see  Note  72.  And  when  England  dis- 
covered the  sly  conduct  of  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and  began  to 
exercise  a  privilege,  not  only  her  natural  right,  but  a  right  expressly  re* 
served  by  the  Charter*— of  preventing  persons  going  to  Massachusetts, 
she  is  called  a  bitter  persecutor !  En^^and  was  willing  to  let  those  go 
who  would  be  loyal,  i.  e.,  as  we  shall  see,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy.  But  was  it  not  natural,  inevitable,  I  may  say,  for  her  to 
suqpect  those  who  would  purloin  her  charter,  and  then  run  off  without 
giving  any  token  of  loyalty?  If  the  magistrate,  according  to  Thomas 
Hooker,  not  only  has  the  power,  but  "  is  bound  to  know  and  judge  of 
the  ways  of  godliness,*'  (Summe  of  Church  Discipline,  Ft.  iv.  58,)  surely 
he  is  bound  to  look  after  such  wajrs  and  doings,  and  to  see  how  they  af- 
fect *'  the  nationality"  of  his  country. 

NOTE  76,  p.  140. 

See  what  Higginson  said  in  1629,  to  induce  emigrants  to  come  over, 
i.  e., "  you  that  are  rich !"  Their  children  and  fiunilies  "  may  live  as 
well,  both  for  soul  and  body,  as  any  where  in  the  world."  He  closes 
with  saying,  "  While  I  was  writing  this  letter,  my  wife  brou^t  me  word 
that  the  fishers  had  caught  1600  bass,  at  one  draught,  which  if  they 
were  in  England  were  worth  many  a  pound."  (Hntchinson's  Collect, 
pp.  48,  50.) 

Edward  Winslow  t  talks  in  the  same  style,  when  he  wants  to  toll 
the  rich  over  in  1621 — so  early  a  date  even  as  that!  "  By  the  goodness 
of  God  we  are  so  ftir  from  want,  that  we  often  wish  you  partakers  of  onr 
plenty."  Then, "  fresh  cod  in  the  summer  is  but  coarse  meat  with  us  f 
and  then  such  an  array  of  strawberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  plums, 
and  roses,  (Heaven  save  the  mark !)  as  makes  the  very  mouth  of  the 
reader  water.t    (Mass.  H.  Coll.  2d  ser.  ix.  60-62.) 

*  See  Ane.  Col.  Lewe,  edit.  1814,  p.  11,  neir  the  bottom.  Thii  h  tdmitted 
by  Bancroft,  i.  343. 

t  Winslow  is  a  Puritan  author  of  much  celebrity ;  and  Mr.  Yoanf  qootes  hugely 
from  him,  in  the  compilation  of  his  Chronicles.  But  it  should  be  earefnlly  under* 
stood,  that  an  honest  Puritan  contemporary  aceuMs  him  of  tellinf  in  one  of  his 
tracts,  no  less  than  ^*/»Hy  (ms."    Hutch.  Hist.  i.  470. 

X  Compare  the  homiliatinf  spolcgy  poor  Jolu  Pratt  had  to  sMks,  Ibr  wrkkv 
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No  doubt  the  Puritans,  having  another  object  in  view,  could  talk  in  a 
different  style,  after  the  fashion  of  their  amusing  and  self-depreciating 
petition  to  Parliament  in  1651,  (tee  Hntehinson's  Hist.  i.  448,)  when 
they  were  afraid  Parliament  wodd  pot  obstades  in  the  way  of  "  trading 
nmndly  f^  and  wherein  we  have  a  stndioat  display  of  their  poverty, 
thoagh  the  next  year  they  established  a  mint  to  eoin  their  own  money ! 
(Hohnes*  Annals,  i.  297.) 

Bat  as  they  have  told  two  very  different  stories,  they  cannot  complain 
if  their  observera  believe  which  of  the  two  they  please ;  both  standing  upon 
equal  authority ! 

However,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  inform  my  reader,  how  some  at  least 
of  the  explanations  of  Puritan  sufferings  have  become  current.  They 
were  sick  at  first ;  as  they  were  likely  to  be,  in  a  new  climate  and  an 
nncleared  country,  if  surrounded  with  all  life's  appliances  and  means  — 
And  the  mistake  is,  multitudes  suppose  they  continued  sick,  no  one  knows 
how  long.  But  let  us  hear  an  impartial  annalist.  *'  They  found  all  the 
people  they  left  so  ill,  lusty  and  well  for  all  their  poverties,  except  six  that 
died."  (J.  Smith's  Gen.  Hist.  edit.  1819,  ii.  328.)  They  arrived  in  1620, 
and  Smith's  date  is  about  a  year  later ! 

Then  vetiteralike  Belknap  hare  helped  this  on.  He  pretends  to  quote 
Smith  thus:  "About  an  hundred  Brownists  went  to  New  Plymouth ; 
whose  humorous  ignorance  caused  them  to  endure  a  wonderful  deal  of 
misery  with  infinite  patience."  (Belknap's  Biog.i.  317.)  Now  the  gen- 
uine sentence  is  as  follows ;  the  words  altered  or  omitted  being  put  in 
italics  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  '*  About  tome  hundred  of  your  Brown- 
ists, of  England,  Anuterdam,  and  Leyden,  went  to  New  Plymouth  ; 
whose  humorous  ignoraneet  caused  them,  for  more  than  a  year,  to  endure 
a  wonderful  deal  of  misery  with  an  infinite  patience."  (Smith's  Gen. 
Hist.  i.  263.) 

Is  this  the  man  who  presumed  so  condescendingly  to  excuse  Gov. 
Hutchinson  for  an  "  inattention,"  which  he  is  quite  willing,  any  one  can 
see,  to  have  imputed  to  a  worse  &ult  1  (Belknap's  Biog.  ii.  158.)  He 
leaves  out  the  very  pith  and  core  of  Smith's  sentence,  **  for  more  than  a 
year,"  that  we  may  suppose  the  sufierings  of  the  Puritans  were  of  the 
severest  and  most  protracted  kind.  And  now  may  I  not  fiuriy  say,  it  is 
easy  to  see  bow,  in  compositions  less  grave  than  history,  (orations,  poems, 
Slc.,)  still  more  partial  representations  have  been  made  7 

bono  Uwt  N«w  Eoflaod  waa  a  wretchad  plaoa  to  live  in.— flavtfe'i  WioL  1.  ITiL— 
MaM.  HiaL  ColL  9d  S«r.  vii.  196. 

*  ABM»f  othar  thioga,  tha  tariff  waa  too  high.  Tha  Uda  la  now  tomad,  and 
Haw  England  would  &in  saa  tba  ParUanant  back,  to  maka  tlia  tariff  a  littie  higbar. 
She  ahould  ramambar,  bowevar,  that  a  high  tariff  ia  coatimry  to  good  Puritan 
doetrina. 
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NOTE  77,  p-  143. 

These  oaths  were  not  tsken  till  1676,  when  the  Charter  was 
under  a  threatened  Quo  Warranto.  (Hutehinaon,  L  989.)  On  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  law  forbidding  any  oath  '*  bat  audi  as  the  General 
0>art  hath  considered,  allowed,  and  required";  and anodier re<|airing 
allegiance  to  Massachosetts,  **  by  the  great  name  of  the  aver-Hving  G<n1." 
The  King  is  nowhere  allnded  to.  (See  Anc.  Col.  Laws,  p.  171.)*  Bat 
when  they  wanted  his  Charters,  they  were  his  ''laost  hnmblasiilijectsand 
sapplianta." 

NOTE  78,  p.  142. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  king  had  ezpresaly  rasenred  to  him- 
self the  right  of  prohibiting  any  person  from  settling  in  Maseachasetts, 
(See  note  75.)  So  his  prohibition  was  bat  one  of  those  chartered  provi- 
sions, lor  which  Maanchasetts  was  so  pertinaeioaaly  zealoos.  She  there 
fore  had  no  right  to  complain ;  especially  after  having  ran  away  with  die 
Charter  itself. 

Bat  now,  let  as  look  at  the  actual  prohibitioiL.  It  may  be  foand  in 
Hazard's  C^ll.  i.  42 1 .  It  is  levelled  against  **  promiseaoas  and  disorderly 
departing  oot  of  the  realm."  It  reqaired  that  a  sabsidy  man,  i.  e.,  a  taxa- 
ble man,  one  of  the  apper  classes,  should  not  go  witiwat  license  from  his 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Plantations ;  and  that  one  ander  a  sabsidy- 
man,  i.  e.,  one  of  humble  life,  and  likely  to  be  made  a  tool  of,  that  ha 
should  show,  before  he  went,  that  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  sapremaey 
and  allegiance,  and  coold  prodoce  a  certificate  from  his  minister  of  his 
«  conformity  to,"  not  his  «  approbation  of,"  the  orders  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England.  As  for  the  upper  classes,  they  were  **  assored 
from  some  of  the  Council,  that  his  Majesty  did  not  intend  to  impose  tho 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  them,  for  that  it  was  comid* 
ered  it  was  for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  those  things  the  people  went  over 
thither."     (Hutchinson's  Hist.  L  37.    Hubbard's  N.  Eng.  p.  154.)f 

So  it  is  clear,  all  the  king  wanted,  was  to  be  assured  the  emignnt* 
would  be  lofal.  He  and  hia  ministry  were  justly  alarmed,  to  find  'ttiat 
the  Charter  bad  been  gone  from  E!ngland,  for  yetan,  without  their  kaaW'* 
ledge.  (Chalmers*  Revolt  of  the  Amer.  Col.,  i.  44,  49.  Hatch.  Hist.,  I. 
37.  Savage's  Wint,  i.  135,  137.)  They  wanted  an  immediate  and 
effectual  stop  put  to  such  a  state  of  things.    They  were  determined  none 

*  "Tbey  acknowledged  no  ctaodard  but  their  own  charter."— Wubboni'to  Jo- 
dicial  Hittoiy  of  Maaiachoietts,  p.  83. 

t  The  Charter  did  not  grant  erea  reUgioot  freedom,  aocerding  to  Ja4BS  Story.— 
Bancroft,  i.  S43. 
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should  leave  England,  to  plot  against  her.     And  this  self-defensive  act 
was  the  quintessence  of  persecution ! ! 

And  lastly,  to  crown  my  climax,  behold  the  Puritans  themselTes  doing 
the  same  thing,  soon  after  they  got  over — actually  trying  to  stop  people 
froiy  leaying  Massachusetts,  and  that  without  making  any  exception  about 
licenses,  and  throwing  the  whole  colony  into  a  ferment  because  they  can* 
not  compass  their  point !  (See  Chalmers*  AmMds,  p.  160.  Sav.  Wint., 
i.  140.)  And  then,  to  make  the  cordon  complete,  actually  passing  laws 
prohibiting  the  entrance  of  strangers  upon  their  jurisdiction,  and  that, 
too,  the  very  year  the  king  endeavored  to  prevent  the  departure  of  those, 
who  would  set  him  and  his  government  at  defiance  ;  and  still  be  all  the 
while  pretending  to  act  under  his  chartered  protection ! !  (See  Savage*s 
Wint.,  i.  224.    Hutch.  Hist.  i.  63.    Anc.  CoL  Laws,  pp.  191, 192.) 

NOTE  79,  p.  158. 

President  Quincy  is  one  of  the  most  frank  authorities  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  He  does  not  mince  the  matter,  but 
says  plnmply,  that  the  Puritans  had  *'  an  utter  detestation  of  the  f^Iish 
hierarchy,  service,  and  discipline."  Moreover,  he  does  not  give  them 
much  credit  for  the  Arabella  letter,  or  any  of  their  professions  of  fiiend- 
ship  or  allowance  for  the  Church  of  England.  He  admits,  what  it  is 
most  important  for  me  to  notice,  that  they  could  be  guilty  of  dtipliciiffg 
and  even  of  faUehood,  to  gain  their  ends.  «  Though  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances, sometimes  to  conceal,  and  sometimes  to  deny  this  antipathy, 
it  was  in  truth  one  of  the  master-passions  in  the  breasts  of  those  early 
emigrants,  [he  cannot  say  Pilgrims,]  and  constitutes  a  principal  clew  to 
their  language,  conduct,  policy,  and  laws."  (Harv.  Univer.,  i.  351.)  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  entire  truth  of  the  venerable  President's  statement ; 
but  I  could  not,  as  he  appears  to  do,  hold  in  lofty  estimation,  men  who 
could  conceal  the  existence  of  a  master-passion^-a  passion  spread  over 
and  tinging  all  their  words  and  works— and  when  close  pressed,  stoutly 
deny  it.  This  to  me  is  downright  Jesuitry  ;  or  plain  equivocation  and 
lying,  diig"'<Mi  it  rhetorically  as  you  will.*  I  do  not  understand  how  a 
man  is  compelled,  by  circumstances  which  afiecl  his  worldly  interest,  to  be 
guilty  of  such  things.  There  is  a  plain  Scripture  for  thit  sobieet,  if  not 
for  ail  the  peculiarities  of  Congregationalism,  as  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
concede.    And  it  is  this :  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  ftJse  witness." 

*  Th«  Pnritaiu  ihemtelTM,  of  oootm,  could  not  bo  ozpeetod  to'ioo  thb  ;  lb  Mr. 
Wuhbura  aMoras  oi  tboir  very  eoozti  procoodod  apoa  tbo  kooMl  priaeiploi.  "  Tbo 
courts  of  iho  eokmy  Mom  to  have  paid  little  ragard  to  the  ordiaary  mlaa  of  avl. 
denoe.**— JndiMal  Hiitoffy  of  MawsBhrnetla,  p.  85. 
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NOTE  80,  p.  169. 

Mr.  Brattle,  in  1696,  forbade  a  layman  to  officiate  at  hia  ordinatioo. 
It  was  a  deviation,  sasrs  Presideifl  Qaincy,"  from  the  eatablidied  practice 
of  the  early  Congregational  churches."  (Harv.  Univer.,  i.  88,  89,  comp. 
p.  489.)  The  so-called  leather-mitten  ordination  proyes,  inoontestably, 
the  interference  of  the  laity  at  Congregational  ordinations.  This  was 
the  ordination  of  Israel  Channcey,  son  of  President  Chamioey,  and  set- 
tled at  Stratford,  Connecticut.  Here  the  brethren  insisted  on  their  ri^^t 
}  to  lay  on  hands ;  in  doing  which  one  forgot  to  take  off  his  leather  mit- 
ten. Hence  the  name  of  the  ordination.  "  It  was  not  long  after  this,'* 
says  Dr.  Eliot,  in  his  Dictionary, "  that  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
the  clergy  deprived  the  brethren  of  this  privilege."  "  But,"  adds  he,  with 
a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Congregational  system, 
« could  we  now  refuse  them  if  they  insisted  upon  it  V*  (Eliof  s  Biog. 
Diet.,  p.  101.  Pierce's  Hist.  Harv.  Univer.,  p.  163.  Compare  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  2d  ser.,  i.  166.) 

The  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1829  tries  to  get  over  a 
second  and  third  ordination  of  the  same  person,  upon  his  having  a  second 
or  third  congregation,  by  saying  that  the  Platform  makes  no  difierenoe 
*'  between  Ordination  and  Installation."  (See  Platform,  1829,  p.  43.)* 
No  difference  indeed  t  It  knows  no  such  thing  as  an  Installation — that 
is  a  modem  manufacture,  to  cover  up  the  absurdity  of  ordaining  the  same 
person  (if  need  be)  half  a  dozen  times  over.  The  Platform  speaks  of  a 
man  ordained  a  second  time  over  a  new  congregation,  as  "  again  orderly 
called  unto  office  .*"  by  a  second  imposition  of  hands,  also,  and  not  as 
called  unto  a  new  place  for  an  old  office.  Thus  my  readers  will  see  the 
CongregationaUsts  are  ignorant  of  their  own  system,  or  artfully  try  to 
hide  its  defects.  But  no  wonder :  they  can  conceal  or  deny  systematic- 
aUy,  as  President  Quincy  tells  us,  when  circumstances  require. 

*  Mr.  Felt  triaa  the  Mme  game.  See  hie  Annals  of  Salem,  p.  907.  But  tlie  ar- 
tifice if  too  nhallow  for  a  Cborehman.  He  nnderttanda  Um  mjaterief  of  ordinatioo, 
Itc,  too  well.  The  Coosrefationaliite  never  fmpoee  hands  at  an  Installatiott,  any 
more  than  a  bishop  at  an  Institntioo.  Moreorer,  sach  efforts  as  these  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Platform,  and  of  Mr.  Felt,  are  shown  to  be  snperlatiTely  effet«,  bjr  a  eonten- 
porary  pnblieation  of  the  Presbyterians,  loTelled  afainst  the  old  Platform  itself:  I 
allode  to  the  Jiu  Diohnm  Jtfmuf«rtt  EoatgeUci  of  1654.  There  the  Congtefatioaa]- 
ists  are  duly  taken  to  task,  for  the  allowance  of  dooble,  treble,  Ate  erdianfieiis— not  a 
word  about  nutaUatimi ;  showiof  how  modem  a  coinage  that  is.  **  Interprotatio  eoo- 
temporanea  fortist iroa  est.'*  So  Mr.  Editor  and  Mr.  Felt  amount  to  nothing.— See 
Jn»  DMmum,  Part  First,  pp.  145,  etc. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  add  here,  that  Bingham  says  these  doable  and  treble  ordi- 
nations are  a  device  and  practice  of  GencTa.  Calvin,  whose  ordination  of  any  sort 
has  been  doubted,  might  willingly  tneoarago  loeh  a  ptaetiee.— Blflfliam*fe  Woift% 
ii.  306. 
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The  fact  is,  a  genuine  Congrcgationalist  considers  himself  not  only  as 
out  of  office,  when  he  leaves  a  particular  congregation,  but  out  of  the 
Church,  too,  till  he  unites  himseir  with  a  new  congregation ! !  Thua 
'*  Mr.  Lathrop,  who  had  been  pastor  of  a  private  congregatioa  in  London," 
when  he  came  over  to  Boston,  durst  not  receive  their  Eucharist,  although 
present  at  the  ceremony,  till  he  had  been  again  taken  formally  into  com- 
munion. (Sav.  Wint.  i.  144.)  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  Diet.  p.  993,  says, "  He 
met  the  ideas  of  our^thers  upon  this  subject,"  and  that  Master  Cotton 
(then  not  over)  rebuked  them  for  it.  "  I  am  constrained,"  he  said,  *'  to 
bear  witness  against  your  judgment  and  practice,  that  yon  think  no  man 
may  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament,  though  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  except  he  be  a  member  of  some  particular  church."*  Master 
Cotton,  it  seems,  had  some  little  leaven  of  churchmanship  left  in  him,  till 
he  reached  Boston.    Then  he  soon  got  rid  of  the  uncomfortable  exotic. 

To  add  another  authority  upon  this  curious  subject.  A  magistrate 
fritUing  Salem,  had  a  child  bom  there.  He  wanted  baptism  for  his  in- 
fimt,  and  the  Communion  for  himself;  and  was  refused  both !  (Felf s 
Salem,  p.  526.)  Here  Cotton  broke  out,  and  showed  his  aristocratical  tern* 
per,  (he  was  then  in  Boston,)  by  saying  that  a  godly  magistrate  had  a 
right,  as  a  magistrate,  to  the  seals  of  the  Covenant,  be  he  where  he  mig^t. 
This  is  &rcical  enough,  and  should  be  well  remembered  by  all  those  Pu- 
ritans, who  have  berated  the  administration  of  the  Ck>mmunion  to  new- 
made  magistrates  in  Eng^nd — a  thing,  however,  now  done  away  with. 

NOTE  81,  p.  163. 

This  subject  of  re-ordination  puzzles  the  Ekiitor  of  Winthrop's  Jour- 
nal, for  he  says  "  ordination  by  a  bishop  must  have  been  thought  valid." 
**  But  how  it  should  be  a  sin,  yet  a  valid  entrance  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try, can  be  explained  only  by  such  timid  casuists  as  humbled  themselves 
for  their  act  in  submitting  to  it."  (Sav.  Wint.  i.  217,  note.)  Now 
timidity  in  casuistry,  or  Jesuitry,  according  to  President  Quincy,  was  one 
of  Puritanism's  most  infrequent  sins.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Savage  will  find  the 
clue  to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble,  in  the  clear  quotation  of  Mr.  Felt. 
Such  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  as  could  prove  they  had  a  call 
from  their,  people,  should  be  considered  as  ministers ;  a  bishop  out  of  the 
question.     Such  as  had  nothing  but  an  Episcopal  ordination  to  back  them, 

•  Tboy  did  won«  than  that,  they  wooM  not  baptist  Mr.  Coddinfton*i  child,  be- 
eauM,  thoofh  a  mamber  of  tha  Chnreh  of  England,  and  one  of  ibo  tifnan  of  tbo 
Araballa  Latiar,  ha  had  not  rabaeribad  to  tbair  naw  tnummt  Bo  tbay  aeoonntad  a 
mambaTBliip  in  the  Cborah  of  England,  aa  nothing  aflar  all— Maaa.  Hiat.  OolL  lal  aer. 
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riioiild  humble  themselves  and  repent.*  This  was  clearly  making  a  mere 
Episcopal  ordination  a  sin,  and  a  matter  also  of  supreme  indifierenoe  and 
contempt — ^in  &ct,  a  perfect  immorality,  if  not  a  fearful  crime.  And  this, 
the  true  Congregational  theory  makes  just  as  necessary  as  cTer.t  So  if 
Congregationalists  do  now,  in  spite  of  their  system,  allow  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation, we  owe  no  thanks  to  their  system  for  this  seeming  condescension. 

NOTE  83,  p.] 66. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Congregational  ministers  to  become 
lajrmen,  in  the  view  of  their  own  people.  Thus  I  haye  a  sermon  by 
"  Tlie  Rev.  Edward  Everett,"  late  our  ambassador  to  England—another 
by  **  The  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,"  the  biographer  of  Wadiington,  Slc,,  late 
editor  of  the  North  American  Review — and  a  whole  volume,  by  the 
'<  Rev.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,**  now  secretary  of  state  of  Maasa- 
ehusettsl 

These  things  look  strange— cmlrd — ^to  a  Churchman  ;  but  they  are  aH 
in  keeping  with  the  strictest  Congregationalism  ;  for,  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Unitarians,  as  mere  Congregationalists,  are  stricter  than  the 
Calvinists. 

NOTE  83,  p.  172. 

Higginson's  action  as  a  layman  is  an  abundant  denial  to  Dr.  Allen^ 
assertion,  p.  325  of  his  Dictionary,  that  T.  Carter's  case  is  the  only  un- 
doubted one  of  lay  ordination.    Dr.  A.  forgets  the  principle  on  which 

*  It  wu  a  tad  ihinf  with  th«  Paritaiu,  that  th«  Pretbytariant  did  not  alway*  be- 
ivail  and  ronoonce  tbair  Epiicopal  ordinationa.  **  A  man  may  come  into  40  placet, 
where  they  are  fMoekimg  and  praying  even  npoo  dayt  ef  hmmiKutitmf  and  yet  never 
bear  them  hmrnite  (among  maltatndea  of  other  ainnef  they  eooleaM)  thie  partiealar 
evill  of  their  Anticbrittian  ordination.'* — Bartlet*a  Coogregationa]  Way,  p.  1510,  and 
ita  own  italics. — Compare  Ball's  Answer,  p.  135,  to  Canne,  the  soeceseor  of  the  Mr. 
Lathrop  mentioned  in  Note  80. 

People  baTe  ae»  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  esoetsive  aerapnloeKy  ef  the  Perl- 
tans,  about  a  right  to  administer  saeramenta.  It  was  qaeetioned  erea,  whetbar 
the  teodbsr  of  a  congregation  could  baptise ;  many  sopposing  the  'pettmr  only  compe- 
tent to  do  iL—Cotton's  Way  of  the  Charches,  edit.  1645,  p.  67.— Moreover,  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  said  that  not  Puritans  only,  hot  ContinenUl  Protestants  generally, 
would  not  acknowledge  Episcopal  ordination  in  his  day,  but  inaiated  upoo  re-ordina- 
tloo.— Bee  Brett  on  Tradition,  Pt  L  p.  40.   London,  1718. 

How,  with  what  semblance  of  propriety,  can  tkeg  complain  of  ^ieeopalians, 
whose  forefothers  were  thus  hostile  to  our  ministry  as  an  utter  DoUHy,  or  what  is 
worse,  a  roost  grievous  sin  ?J 

t  It  was  no  now  thing  to  cast  contempt  on  Episcopal  ordioatloo,  in  the  days  of 
early  New  England  history.  It  began  even  in  the  reign  of  daeen  BliiabethK^' 
Soame's  Elisabeth,  p.  95&  Compare  Niehola'  Def.  of  the  Chureh  of  Knglaad,  p.  M. 
—Bingham's  Works,  ix.  939. 
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that  ordiiiation  was  perfbrmed,  viz.,  on  that  of  the  entire  competency  of 
the  brethren  to  do  each  an  act,  and  that  Congregational  miniateri  w^re 
present  who  made  no  objection.  He  forgets  himself  too,  for,  on  p.  464, 
he  says  Mr.  Hooker  also  had  lay  ordination.  He  forgets  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Higginson's  son  in  1660,  when  Major  Hathome  and  two  other 
brethren  (they  kept  the  canon  of  the  Conncil  of  Nice  in  having  three 
ordainers)  laid  on  hands,  and  '*  the  messengers  of  the  chnrehes,"  some 
beyond  a  donbt  mimsters,  ofiered  no  scrapie  at  their  ezdnsion,  as  a  lay 
brother  afterwards  did  at  hu.  (See  Hutchinson's  Hist.  i.  374, 375 ;  and 
Qiiinc]r's  Hanr.  Uniy.  i.  489.)  He  forgets  Dr.  Belknap's  defence  of  Dr. 
Freeman's  ordination  by  the  laymen  of  King's  Chapel,  an  the  ecore  of 
jmneiple.  (See  Greenwood's  K.  Chapel,  p.  195.)  He  forgets,  too,  sach 
cases  as  Trombull  gives  in  his  Connecticut,  i.  986 ;  where  the  brethren 
ordain  in  spite  of  the  ministers,  and  in  contempt  of  their  prerogative. 
Nevertheless,  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Allen  to  gloss  this  matter  over,  shows  ns 
where  another  of  Congregationalism's  sensitive  spots  and  weak  points 
may  be  luMwn  to  he. 

NOTE  84,  p.  181. 

"Other  principles  and  opinions."  I  am  taught  by  experience  to 
weigh  the  words  of  a  Puritan  author,  as  I  would  those  of  a  Jesuit. 
Hubbard  died,  as  I  state,  in  1704 ;  and  was  bom  in  1621.  He  could 
not  be  unacquainted  with  so  notorious  a  book*  as  Edward  Johnson's 
"  Wonderworking  Providence,"  published  in  1654.  Yet  in  that  book. 
Churchmen  are  stigmatized  as  one  in  a  sevenfold  class  of  **  sectaries," 
with  whom  the  Puritans  are  warned  *'  never  to  make  league ;"  and 
indeed  warned  never  to  tolerate,  but  to  *'  lay  out"  their  **  coin  for  pow- 
der, bullets,  match,  arms  of  all  sorts,"  to  keep  such  pestilent  heretics 
away.    (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d  ser.  ii.  58,  59.) 

And  now,  forsooth,  Hubbard  knows  no  one  among  the  Puritans,  who 
did  not  always  regard  the  Church  of  England  with  filial  afl^ction. 

But  the  end  of  my  climax  is  yet  to  come.  Johnson  tries  the  same 
game,  and  would  fain  undo  his  own  words.  He  tries  to  meet  the  accu- 
sation that  the  Puritans  were  penecuton.  He  denies  the  charge.  He 
says  they  never  persecuted  heretics ;  they  only  "  endeavored  to  expel 
all  such  beasts  of  prey."  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d  ser.  iv.  22.)  Thank  you. 
Captain  Johnson.t    Then  England  never  persecuted  the  Puritans,  she 

•  *(  Of  giMt  valoe,**  Myt  Allen  In  hii  Diet  p.  498. 

t  JohMOO  ftgored  anraof  tbe  PnritSB  nlHtia.    H«  wu  om  of  the  fbity  who  ar- 
Mrtsd  tad  ditfgnd  poor  Gortoa  to  Bteton.    Alloa't  Diet  p.  48& 
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only  endeaTored  to  drive  them  away— or,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  them 
from  eating  henelf  up. 

This  is  Puritan  logic  ;  for  we  have  seen  specimena  of  the  same  in 
Mr.  Bancroft  and  Dr.  Hawes.  But  it  is  less  creditable  than  Cromwell's, 
who  once,  at  least,  spent  his  force  on  things  and  not  on  permma,  "  Upoa 
the  surrender  of  a  town  in  Ireland,  the  popish  governor  insisted  npon  an 
article  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Cromwell  said,  '  He  meddled  with  no 
man's  conscience  ;  but  if  by  liberty  of  conscience  the  governor  meant  the 
liberty  of  the  mass,  he  had  express  orders  &om  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land against  admitting  any  sach  liberty  at  all.'"  One  can  smile  at 
Cromwell's  logic,  for  it  has  real  ingenuity ;  and  as  Swift  admits,  from 
whom  I  quote  it,  genuine  force.  The  other  is  mere  Jesuitical  evasion. 
(See  Dean  Swift's  Thoughts  on  Religion,  near  the  end.  Or,  Works,  ziv. 
160.) 

NOTE  85,  p.  183. 

The  Browns  are  perpetuated  by  an  inscription  on  a  handsome  marble 
tablet  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Salem,  Mass.,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy. 

*'  In  memory  of  John  and  Samuel  Brown,  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company,  A.  D.  1628 ;  the  former  of  the  first  Court  of  Asnst- 
ants,  and  both  members  of  the  first  council ;  to  whose  intrepidity  in  the 
cause  of  religious  freedom,  this,  the  first  Episcopal  Society  gathered  in 
New  England,  under  God  owed  its  establishment,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1629 :  and  in  memory  of  Philip  English,  who,  in  the  year  1733,  pre- 
sented the  land  on  which  this  edifice  is  erected ;  this  tablet  is  inscribed 
in  the  year  1833,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  ritual  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 

NOTE  86,  p.  190. 

The  writer  is  clear  enough  that  Puritanism  would  not  allow  a  man 
to  be  a  freeholder,  or  a  voter,  unless  he  belonged  to  the  Puritan  church 
establishment.  "  Notwithstanding,"  says  a  writet  of  the  known  reputa- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Everett,  *'  we  are  indebted  to  them  [the  Puritans] 
for  two  great  principles"— one  of  which  is  "  the  separation  of  church  and 
state."  (Everett's  Orations,  p.  225.    And  so  Bancroft,  i.  348.) 

Why,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown.  Episcopal  Virginia  began  with  our 
present  democratical  boast — universal  sufirage — while  church  and  state 
were  not  entirely  severed  in  Massachusetts  till  1834 !  Is  it  strange,  is 
it  at  all  strange,  if  (to  let  Mr.  Bancroft  pass,)  a  writer  of  Gov.  flreretf s 
wide-spread  reputation  can  either  make  such  mistakea,  or  peipetaata 
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them,  that  thonsaods  of  homblf  r  mindfl  should  be  utterly  deceived  about 
the  genuine  character  of  Puritan  history  7 

I  may  be  thought  presumptuoua,  in  impeaching  such  a  name  as  Mr. 
Everett's.  I  take  shelter,  therefore,  behind  a  greater.  Justice  Story* 
distinctly  says,  that  "  the  fundamental  error  of  our  ancestors,  an  error 
which  began  with  the  very  settlement  of  the  colony,  was  a  doctrine 
which  has  since  been  happily  exploded ;  I  mean  the  necessity  of  a  union 
between  church  and  state.  To  this  they  clung  as  the  ark  of  their  safety.' 
(Story's  Miscell.  p.  66.)  And  is  it  from  such  men  that  we  learn  to 
§eparate  church  and  state — nay,  as  Bancroft  hardily  represents  it,  to 
separate  them  entirely  ?  Why  on#  could  as  soon  endorse  the  sopho- 
more's syllogism,  "  Moses  was  the  meekest  man ;  but  Jonah  lay  in  the 
whale's  belly ;  therefore  David  killed  Goliah." 

NOTE  87,  p.  197. 

Laud's  severity  is  of  course  a  hackneyed  topic.  Yet  Archbp.  Abbot, 
who,  as  Rapin  says,  (ii.  179,)  '*  Was  even  muptcted  and  accused  of 
being  a  Puritan,"  was  severer  than  he  was ! ! 

Laud  was  not  a  man  to  deal  in  generalities  and  slang,  like  his  accu- 
sers ;  so  when  charged  with  severity,  be  went  to  the  Records  of  the  High- 
Commission  Court  to  ascertain  the  facta.  Archbp.  Abbot  was  arth- 
bishop,  he  sajrs,  twenty-one  years  :t  he  himself,  before  his  commitment 
to  the  tower,  was  archbishop  seven  years.  Yet,  he  says,  he  found  in  the 
records,  that  three  more  censures,  deprivations,  &c.,  were  inflicted  in 
every  seven  of  Archbp.  Abbot's  term  of  twenty-one  years,  than  in  his 
own  term  of  seven  simply.  So  oiZ  his  official  life,  (and  the  scrutiny  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  Laud's  accuracy,)  Archbp.  Abbot,  the  Puritan,  was 
severer  than  Archbp.  Laud,  the  high-churchman ! !  (See  Laud's  Trou- 
bles, p.  164.) 

Still,  Archbp.  Abbot  was  highly  popular  with  the  Puritanical  party. 
And  now,  what  does  all  this  show,  but  that  a  man  might  o^l  as  a  hig^- 
cfaurchman,a  persecutor,  or  almost  any  body,  so  long  as  he  would  secretly 
countenance  Puritan  orthodoxy  t  But  this  is  just  what  a  Jesuit  would 
allow.  And  so  here  is  another  of  the  many,  many  points  of  resemblance, 
between  the  Puritan-Protestant  and  the  Puritan-Papist. 

*  Neal*i  New  Eof Itod,  too,  thowf  that  evoa  tiit  tyttom  of  titliet  was  resorted 
to,  and  actaally  arfued  acaioat  the  Qoaken !  Bee  alao  Note  8  j  and  Blafdeo'a  ad- 
miMioo  which  produced  it.    Noal'a  N.  £.  iL  367. 

f  The  Ap.  waa  ao  arcbhUhop  for  SD  jean ;  yet  la  ooDseqaenee  of  hii  aceideat- 
allj  killing  a  man,  when  hnntinf ,  bb  tacoltiea  were  for  a  while  iospeaded.  It  Is 
not  rarpriaing  that  he  becaae  an  enemy  to  field-tporti. 

22 
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NOTE  88,  p.  199. 

Hubbard  stretches  verbal  troth  to  the  utmost,  or  tells  a  downri^t 
ontrnth,  when  he  says  no  authority  but  the  king's  was  ever  recognized 
in  Massachusetts,  during  Cromwell's  usurpation  !*     (N.  EIng.  pp.  575, 
576.     Compare  Hutchinson's  Coll.  p.  326.)     His  language  is  Jesnitical, 
and  he  means,  probably,  that  Massachusetts  de  jure  never  recognized 
any  thing  but  her  own  charter,  which  was  given  by  royal  authority .t 
But  under  such  a  cover  to  attack  the  disloyalty  of  her  sister  colonies,  if,  I 
will  not  say  to  be  wanting  in  courtesy,  it  is  to  be  wanting  in  honesty. 
For  de  facto  Massachusetts  (see  Note  72,)  could  pay  heed  enou^  to 
Cromwell's  commands — nay,  she  could  be  his  pander,  to  sell  his  Scotch 
enemies  into  slavery  "  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  years."     (Hutchinson's 
Collect,  p.  235.)t     And  yet  I  have  known  this  treatment  of  the  Scotch 
extolled  as  a  mercy !     It  is  so  extolled  by  Master  Cotton,  on  the  very 
page  quoted  ;  because  the  Scotch  whom  Cromwell  shipped  over  to  New 
England  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  were  not  sold  into  "  perpetuall  servi- 
tude."   Oh,  let  it  be  noted  as  an  example,  that  Puritanism,  in  its  tender 
mercy,  selLs  tohite  prisoners  into  six,  seven,  or  eight  years'  slavery — poor 
Indians,  whom  its  main  chartered  duty  it  was  to  convert  to  Christianity, 
it  sells  for  life  !^ 

NOTE  89,  p.  206. 
This  idea  is  not  a  conjuration  of  fancy.    Boston  nsed  to  be  a  noisy 
place  for  carts,  &c.,  if  it  is  not  still.    In  1749,  (see  Prov.  LHws,  folio,  p. 

*  No  authoritj  bat  the  king's !  Why  they  proclaimed  a  frit  to  preierre  Cram- 
well  from  **  ranten,  Ooakera,  and  plotten  ;'*  and  that  the  Lord  might  help  him 
■fainft  Antiehriit:  that  u,  I  rappoae,  agaiott  prelacy.— FeH>B  Salem,  pp.  ISKt,  1S9. 

t  "  All  agreed,"  aayt  Winthrop,  when  the  natare  of  their  eonstitntion  wai  de- 
bated, "  that  our  charter  was  the  foundation  of  our  govemmeot."  Bat  Dr.  BenUey 
■ays  they  disregarded  the  patent.— M.  P.  Coll.  1st  ser.  riiL  9.— Bar.  Wint.  IL  SW9. 

X  Doubtless  they  got  them  cheap  enough.  Cromwell  wM  prisoners  fbr  trndw 
ysnes  a  head.— Walker's  Hist.  Independency,  Pt.  i.  95.  Compare  p.  141  j  also.  Ft 
a  68,  and  Pt.  iii.  96.— Also  Dugdale*s  Short  View,  p.  577. 

$  Hubbard's  testimony  is  curious  enough,  at  the  best ;  and  at  one  moment  sinoe 
writing  this  note  1  was  ready  to  condemn  him  for  downright  frlsehood,  when  I  (bond 
Chalmers,  in  his  Revolt  of  the  Colonies,  saying  that  Massaebosetts  doomed  to  death 
any  one,  who  took  op  arms  for  the  King  sgainst  the  Parliament.  (RoTolt,  i.  86.)  But 
on  p.  91 ,  he  says  Massachusetts  never  formally  acknowledged  Cromwell  after  all— only 
she  asked  favors  of  him,  and  dodged  his  claims.  So  upon  the  whole,  as  this  is  quite 
eharacteristic,  I  roust  let  Master  Hubbard  go,  and  refer  to  Note  73.^~Mr.  Savage's 
note  (Wint.  ii.  947,)  can  be  compared  with  this,  and  also  p.  300,  same  volume 
which  shows  that  no  legal  instruments  were,  in  early  days,  allowed  to  run  in  the 
king's  name.  Also,  p.  100,  to  show  how  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  rejected.  And 
they,  all  the  while,  truly  loyal ! 
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63,)  a  law  had  actually  io  be  paased,  to  keq>  carts,  Stt,,  from  diatnrbing 
the  Legislatare. 

NOTE  90,  p.  206. 

Snow,  in  his  history  of  Boston,  alludes  to  the  principle  on  which  prayer 
at  funerals  had  been  abstained  from,  viz., "  lest  it  might  in  time  introduce 
the  customs  of  the  Englidi  Church."  (p.  92.)  Upon  a  similar  principle, 
Calvin  forbade  it  in  his  society  at  Geneva,  (The  Phoenix,  ii.  267  ;)  and 
Knox  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  (Knox's  Liturgy.  Cumming's  edit.  p. 
105.)  The  Puritans,  in  the  Directory  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth, 
did  the  same ;  (Neal,  iii.  170,  and  v.  344 ;)  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  is 
a  &ult  from  which  even  the  Huguenots  were  not  free.  (Quick's  Sjmod- 
icon,i.  p.  xliv.  Compare,  however,  Bingham's  explanation  of  thisw — 
Wks.  ix.  206.) 

Thus  it  is,  that  an  effort  to  avoid  superstition  sometimes  begets  irrev- 
erence. Surely  the  proper  way  to  cure  a  wrong  praying  over  the  dead,  or 
for  the  dead,  cannot  be  to  pray  not  at  all.*  Yet  we  see  about  all  Protes- 
tants, save  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  fell  into  this  nustake,  and  have 
had  to  retrace  their  steps. 

There  is  another  error  about  an  occasional  religious  ceremony,  into 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Puritans  alone  fell.  This  was  to  allow  none 
but  magistrates  to  solemnize  marriages.  (See  Snow's  Boston  as  before,  p. 
1 92.)  At  the  instance  of  their  first  Episcopal  governor,  this  was  corrected ; 
but  the  result  of  the  old  practice  has  been  the  low  and  mischievous  doc- 
trine, that  marriage  is  but  a  civil  contract  merely.  Hence  the  ease  with 
which  divorces  are  granted,  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere.  (Remarks 
on  a  Rev.  of  Inchiquin's  Letters, pp.  128, 129.)  For  modem  views  of  the 
mere  worldly,  secular  character  of  marriage,  we  have  then  to  thank  the 
Puritans !  And  this  is  the  way  to  cure  the  superstition  of  Papists,  who 
call  matrimony  a  sacrament,  and  of  Prelatists,  who  marry  by  a  priest 
and  with  a  ring ! ! 

NOTE  91,  p.  209. 

It  Ib  not  true,  however,  that  the  Baptists  were  entirely  free  from 
burdens,  till  after  the  American  Revolution — nor  then,  indeed.     (See 
Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  381,  and  further  onward  in  the  same  vol.    Also 
vol.  ii.  482-86.) 

*  The  waj,  howovor,  to  avoid  taperatiUon  about  fish-eatiiif  wai  dilTerent. 
Dao-fish  if  oxeollent,  m  it  would  not  antwor  to  give  it  op.  Therefore  the  Pnrttan 
way  of  eating  fith  ia,  to  eat  It  Batnrdaj  initead  of  Friday.  There  are  no  better  don* 
fish  in  the  world,  than  in  the  land  of  the  PoritaM.    Tbii  I  k$uw. 
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While  upon  Una  sabject,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  moat  cnrioua 
fact.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Revolution  grew  out  of  the  reaistance  of 
the  Colonies  to  their  taxation  by  England.  The  Puritans  diould  haye 
been  the  last  to  repudiate  such  taxation ;  for  they  hesitated  not  to  tax 
English  property,  whenever  they  could,  by  any  pretence,  lay  their  hands 
on  it.  Mr.  Felt  admits,  that  so  early  as  1639, "  they  ordered  peiaons 
here,  and  through  the  Colony,  who  owned  estates  in  Eo^^and,  to  be  taxed 
for  them."    (Felt's  Salem,  p.  121.) 

And  these  are  the  people  who  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  taxa- 
tion without  representation  !*  Were  these  persons  who  owned  estates 
in  England  allowed  to  vote  in  Puritan  counciU  1  Never,  unless  they 
owned  the  Puritan  covenant.  Without  that  qualification,  they  could  not 
be  so  much  as  freemen. t  Yet  without  representation,  without  a  title  to 
BO  much  as  the  elective  fhinchise,  they  might  be  taxed  for  estates  situated 
under  another  government,  3000  miles  away,  and  taxed  over  again  under 
that  government,  for  its  legitimate  support.  And  this  in  the  land  of 
liberty,  and  by  the  fiat  of  the  refugees  of  persecution !  This  by  men,  to 
whom  the  taxation  of  England,  (looked  upon  by  England  as  but  an  equiv- 
alent for  charter  privileges,)  was  a  usurpation,  the  most  monstrous  the 
heavens  ever  saw ! 

NOTE  92,  p.  212. 

Myself  doubtless  will  be  esteemed  most  prejudiced.  I  therefore  qiote 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Savage.  "  Put  not  your  faith  in  Mather,**  he  says.  (Say. 
Wint.  ii.  331,  note.)  Moreover,  he  adds,  this  saying  will  become  an 
axiom.! 

President  Quincy,  in  his  Hist.  Harv.  Univ.,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  ]56,diows 
how  the  records  of  the  College  could  be  tampered  with,  and  faUe  facts 
made  out  to  suit  a  purpose.  Such  things  abundantly  warrant  the  low 
faith  I  sometimes  put  in  Puritan  authorities,  and  the  suqiicions  I  have 
thrown  upon  them.  If  n  public  address  of  Puritan  ministers  could,  as 
Quincy  (i.  156)  most  satisfactorily  shows,  tell  a  palpable  fib ;  then  Puri- 

*  It  mof t  he  remtmbertd,  that  I  apply  this  lanfoage  to  tha  Paritam  only.  I 
agree  to  the  doctrine  of  our  forefathera,  that  taxation  and  repreeentatioo  abonld  go 
together,  and  I  believe  in  their  eonplainte  of  grievaneee.  Bot  I  eeo  not  how  the 
JhtrUams  could  complain  of  England*i  conduct,  when  they  had  already  act  bar  the 
example. 

t  And  this,  ai  uiaaf,  ie  an  imitation  of  Popery.  The  theory  of  Popery  ie,  that 
government  is  founded  in  grace,  and  to  none  bot  the  gradmu  rnuet  have  a  ehaie  in 
it.  BlaMachutett«  was  once  taught  this  ebarp  leeion  in  her  own  legblatuia^-  flae 
Leland'e  Speech.    Benedict's  Baptists,  ii.  485. 

t  Compare  Edwards*  Mm.  hiftoiy,  quoted  ia  Banediot*t  Baptisti,  I  4Q0. 
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tm  eodealaflCical  documents  an  to  be  watciied,  is  the  ^  Enopeaii  Set- 
tleiiieiits"  flftid  tbe  Pilgrims  were  in  Holland.  The  condition  is  ma- 
▼oidable ;  lor  oonfidence  (as  many  seem  not  to  be  aware)  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  a  volontary  thing. 

NOTE  93,  p.  dd4. 

Gov.  Andreas,  as  we  see,  has  been  bicteily  censored  for  this  act.  Bat 
he  did  fint,  what  thep  said  they  did  with  the  Qoakers-^tried  to  coax, 
and  found  it  inefleetoal.  Moreover,  at  the  wont,  he  did  bat  exerdsa 
the  prerogative  awarded  him  by  Thomas, "  the  jndidoiis  Hookef  of 
New  England.  "  The  supreme  magistrate  hath  liberty  and  power,  boA 
to  inquire  and  jndge  of  professions  and  religions,  which  is  tme  and 
ought  to  be  maintained,  which  is  fiilse  and  ought  to  be  rejected."  (Sur- 
vey of  Chnrch  Discipline,  Pt.  iv.  p.  57.)  Such  discipline  tm  iioB  Puritan 
Solomon  sanctions,  would  have  allowed  Androas  to  shut  up  the  Old 
South  altogether,  except  for  his  own  use. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  the  severe  comments  of  tiid  Puritans  en 
Andross,  for  his  administration  in  Massachusetts.*  Dr.  ADen  in  his  Die* 
tionary,  (art.  Andross,)  who  is  caustic  in  hisremaiks  on  him,  admits  that, 
previously,  as  Governor  of  New- York,  and  afterwards,  as  Governor  of 
Virginia,  he  behaved  very  well.  BuriL  says  he  had  '*  a  sound  judgment 
and  a  liberal  policy,"  and  was  '*  of  a  conciliating  deportment  and  of  great 
generosity."  (Burk's  Va.  ii.  316.)  Even  Allen  concedes  that  he  began 
fiiirly  in  Massachusetts.  And,  now,  what  was  one  ^  his  foremost,  and 
heaviest  oflfences  t  Why,  that  the  Charter  being  vacated,  their  legs! 
title  to  lands  was  gone,  and  they  must  have  a  new  one.  And  what 
if  he  so  held  t  Well  might  I  say,  imitating  Mr.  Greenwood,  '  What 
a  retribution !  Think  of  the  days  of  Roger  Williams  !*  Was  it  not 
their  very  own,  darling  doctrine  against  poor  Roger  and  the  Indians, 
that  the  royal  charter  gave  them  a  title  to  Massachosetts  soil  t  did  they 
not  maintain  this  doctrine,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  both?  and  if  the  doe- 
trine  were  true,  did  not  all  the  Charter  gave,  depart  with  it  when  it  died! 
and  what  then  did  Andross  do,  but  use  their  own  position  against  them- 
selves ? 

I  should  be  loath  to  say,  that  the  suflerings  of  the  Puritans  under 
Andross  were  Heaven's  vindication  of  Williams  and  the  Aborigines ;  but 
if  I  had  a  Puritan  tact  at  interpreting  and  applying  Scripture,  I  should 
do  so  without  hesitation.    And  at  any  rate,  if  the  chief  ain  of  AndroM 

*  Mr.  Wuhbora,  in  hii  Jodieial  Hittory,  (p.  M,  etc.)  eondemM  AodroM  Mrerely 
M  a  matter  of  eovfte.  Ttt,  on  p.  104,  be  admita  that  be  ImproTed  the  /itrm§  of  jw- 
taee.  He  fbrgett  that  one  of  tbe  eU  fbraa,  by  bia  own  atrietaie,  (p.  W|)  waa  to  pay 
**  Utile  regaid  to  the  ordinary  rulea  of  evidence.** 
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were,  as  stated,  and  if  the  materials  he  had  to  operate  vpoo  were  as 
crosB-grained,  as  I  am  sore  they  were,  I  should  be  rather  disposed  to 
judge  his  character  by  the  testimony  of  New- York  and  Virginia,  than  by 
that  of  Puritanical  Massachusetts. 

NOTE  94,  p.  344. 

I  have  hinted  that  something  might  be  expected  from  me,  to  show 
that  the  Puritans, "  for  all  their  poverties/'  as  Capt.  Smith  says,  were 
quite  as  much  given  to  the  fiishions  of  the  worid,  as  some  of  hi  humbler 
pretensions  than  they  made — such  pretensions,  e.  g.,  as  John  Higginson's, 
about  being  a  member  of  the  purest  among  pure  churches. 

I  am  told  that  some  who  have  examined  the  exuvuB  Fwritame^,  at 
the  museum  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  have  looked 
on,  mute  With  wonder,  to  find  the  Puritans  guilty  of  so  much  external 
splendor.    I  should  expect  to  find  such  splendor  there  ;  for  so  eariy  as 
1634,  according  to  Mr.  Felt,  their  devotion  to  '*  new  and  immodest  fiuh- 
ions'*  became  intolerable,  and  a  subject  lor  legislation.    (Felt's  Salem,  pp. 
70,  71.)    Accordingly,  all  the  canonical  thunder  which  could  be  mustered 
was  discharged  "  at  the  ordinary,  [mark,  reader,  it  was  every-daif  fiuhioos 
which  were  to  be  laid  aside — on  Sunday,  I  beg  pardon,  on  the  Sabbath, 
I  suppose  they  could  be  worn  still,]  the  ordinary  wearing  of  silver,  gold, 
and  silk  laces,  girdles,  hat-bands,  &c.    Also,  that  no  person,  either  man 
or  woman,  [alas,  the  men  were  in  the  scrape— the  ladies  are  not  o^asoyt 
the  "  weaker  vessels,"  at  least  on  Puritan  soil,]  shall  make,  or  buy,  any 
slashed  clothes,  other  than  one  slash  in  each  sleeve,  and  another  in  the 
back.    Also,  all  cut  woriLS,  embroidered  or  needle-woriied  caps,  bands^ 
and  rayles."    [A  rayl,  or  rail,  old  N.  Bailey  says,  is  a  sort  of  diort  doak 
worn  by  women :  perhaps  what  we  now  call  "  cardinals."]    "  Also,  all 
gold  or  silver  girdles,  hat-bands,  belts,  ruffi,  beaver  hats,  are  prohibited  to 
be  bought  and  worn."    Also,  another  discharge  is  made  against  **  im- 
moderate great  sleeves,  slash  apparel,  immoderate  gfeat  rayles,  long 
wings,  d&c." 

And  now,  would  one  believe  that  these  are  the  habits  of  people,  but 
yesterday  feeding  on  parched  com  and  clams  ?  Why  Broadway  itself,  with 
all  its  gay  and  glittering  stores,  would  hardly  furnish  out  their  wardrobe ; 
And  they  are  so  "  immoderate,"  their  "  wings"  are  so  insufierably  "  long," 
that  even  legislative  violence  has  to  pluck  their  plumes !  But  I  doubt,  I 
gravely  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  Legislature  with  its  would-be  om- 
nipotence did  much.*    Let  us  see  what  Boston  was,  near  the  close  of 

*  They  tri«d  hard  anothor  time,  in  1651,  sad  ia  thia  way.    "Thaj  daelara,  that 
^intolermbla  ezoMat  and  fanvary  hatli  orapt  in  opoa  oa,  and  eapaeially  aaooc p«opla 
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this  same  auspicious  century,  and  when  ray  testifier  assures  me  it  enjoyed 
''  the  free  liberty  of  the  [Puritanic]  Goepel."  "  All  sorts,"  I  muBt  beg  my. 
reader  to  note  the  words,  "AH  9ort$  of  calicoes,  aligers,  remwalls,  mualixi, 
alks  for  clothing  and  linings ;  [even  limngt,  it  seems,  must  be'silk  too ;]  oil 
9ori9  of  drugs  proper  for  the  apothecaries,  and  aU  torU  of  apice,  are  ven- 
dible with  us."  (Mass.  Hist  CoU.,  3d  ser.  vii.  203, 209.)  Also, "  For 
musk,  bezoar,  pearl,  and  diamond,  I  believe  some  of  them  may  sell  well." 

These  are  the  cool,  calculating  answers  of  a  Massachusetts  merchant 
to  his  distant  brother,  who  wanted  to  know  how  to  invest  his  money  for 
a  Boston  cargo.  So  it  seems  a  Puritan  Legislature  could  no  more  keep 
out  fadiion  than  it  could  keep  out  heresy ;  and  that  their  degenerate  con- 
stituents, (of  course  church-members,)  were  seeking  to  perfume  themselves 
with  musk,  and  ehine  in  the  diamonds  of  Golconda. 

I  have,  on  another  occasion,  (Note  90,)  shown  that  no  proffert  were 
allowed  at  Puritanic  funerals,  **  lest  it  might  in  time  introduce  the  customs 
of  the  EngMi  Church."  It  is  proper  for  me,  in  this  note,  to  show  what 
WM  allowed.  I  quote  Mr.  Felt,  for  so  low  a  date  as  1685.  **  Voted,  that 
Bome  persons  be  appointed  to  look  to  the  burning  of  the  wine  and  heat- 
ing of  the  dder,  against  the  time  appdnted  Cor  the  funeral.  The  expense 
of  the  occasion  was  J6i7  19t.,  exclusive  of  clothing  for  the  minister's 
family.  [This  at  even  a  mmister't  funeral,  be  it  remembered  !]*  Among 
the  articles  provided  were  thirty-two  gallons  of  wine,  and  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  cider,  with  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  of  sugar,  [very  dear  in 

•f  meu  eooditioD ;  sad  their  uttar  dateitatioii  and  ditUlw,  that  man  of  aMan  eondi- 
ftiona  and  oallhifi  ahoald  taka  vpon  them  tha  garb  of  fentlaman,  by  woarinf  gold  or 
ailver  lace,  or  bottona,  or  points  at  tboir  knaoa,  to  walk  in  great  boots,  or  woman  of 
the  sama  raaka,  to  wear  tXXk  wtiAmy  hoods  or  soarft :  tpUek,  tkough  aUowabU  tt  pet- 
901U ^f  greater  utaietf  at  wtere  lAsrai  edmeetunt  tketjmdgeU  iiitoUrmkU  m pereeut  ef 
Mueh  like  cendHieu.*  "  They  then  go  on  to  enaet,  that  if  worth  two  bandred  poonds, 
or  a  magistrate,  parson,  fcc,  a  man  might  be  a  Puritan  dandy ;  or  his  wife  and  dao^- 
tars,  Puritan  dandixettes.  (See  CoAn*s  Newburyport,  p.  55,  aad.Holmes*s  Annali, 
I.  579 ;  though  Holmes,  ill  meie,  leares  out  the  wont  parts.) 

What  hare  New  Englanders  nxire  eompUined  of,  at  the  praeent  day,  than  the  sup- 
posed intention  of  the  deoMMraU,  to  exelte  a  kiCr«ditf<*«  JMsrt^galnsCCAsridb  7  We 
BOW  see,  where  this  hatred  was  int  tau|^t  systematically  to  Americana.  A  mora 
detestable  law  than  the  abore,  or  one  better  calculated  to  array  the  humbler  classes 
of  society  against  the  richer,  cannot  be  found  in  the  annals  of  despotiim.  Tet  tudi 
a  law  Puritans  tanction,  in  the  height  of  their  glory ;  for  the  next  year  they  had  a 
mint!  Dr.  Holmes  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  the  law  from  Stow's  Chronicle, an 
example  for  this.  That  did  not,  with  legislative  solemnity,  teach  the  poor  to  hate 
the  wealthy :  it  only  pruned  dandyism  at  large.  It  did  not  teach,  either,  '*  an  utter 
detesutlon  and  dislike"  of  those,  who,  nnfortnnaUly  were  not  worth  **  the  true  and 
indifferent  sum  of  two  hnadied  pounds." 

*  In  1790,  Mr.  Felt  lays,  the  expenses  were  ten  tioMS  greater!  8o  then  they 
most  haTO  eonsusMd  SMgaUons  of  wiaot  Itc 
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those  timesj  and  about  four  dozen  gloves."    (Felf s  Ipswich,  pp.  198, 

199.) 

I  might  go  on  to  show,  what  was  allowed  in  this  way  at  ordinati<»is 
also,  but  perhaps  the  note  is  too  long  already. 

NOTE  95,  p.  244. 

Mention  has  already  been  made,  on  p.  31,  of  the  mission  of  Puritan 
ministers  to  Virginia.  But  Virginia  did  not  want  them,  and  sent  them 
•way.  This  was  a  thing  which  President  Qnincy,  d&c.,  would  earnestly 
defend,  if  done  by  them.  See  now  how  they  viewed  it.  Prelatic  soper- 
Btitntion  is  one  of  their  hackneyed  themes :  they  accomited  the  awfnl  in- 
cursion of  Opechancanongh  and  his  savages,  as  the  just  punishment  of  the 
irreverent  Episcopal  colony.  It  sent  away  Puritan  ministers,  who  would 
surely  have  stirred  up  a  faction,  *'  chusing  rather,"  so  testifies  one  of  the 
purest  of  pure  church-members, "  the  fellowship  of  their  drunken  com- 
panions, and  a  priest  of  their  own  profession,  who  could  hardly  continue 
•0  long  sober,  as  till  he  could  read  them  the  reli<^ues  of  man's  invention 
in  a  common  prayer  book.'*     (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  3d  ser.,  viii.  30, 31.) 

But  it  is  vnrong,  very  wrong,  say  my  Puritan  critics,  to  revive  such 
bitter  things — ^better  cover  them  with  the  mantle  of  oblivioD.  Not  to 
say  that  poor  Ap.  Laud  never  jret  received  the  ravellings  of  that  mantle 
from  their  hands,  I  have  merely  to  add,  this  is  an  old  argument,  and  has 
had  an  old  reply.  As  I  have  revived  one  of  the  "  bitter  things,"  I  will 
revive  the  answer  too,  and  let  the  matter  go. 

'*  You  desire,"  say  the  iRhode  Islanders  of  Providence,  In  173d,  to  an 
association  of  Puritan  ministers  of  Massachusetts,  of  aU  of  them  per- 
haps, "  that  all  former  injuries  done  by  you  to  us,  may  be  buried  in  obliv- 
ion. We  say,  &r  be  it  from  us  to  avenge  ourselves,  or  to  deal  to  you 
as  you  have  dealt  to  us,  but  rather  1o  say  with  our  Lord,  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  thef  know  not  what  thef  do  I  But  if  you  mean  that  we  should 
not  speak  of  former  actions,  done  hurtfiilly  to  any  man's  person,  we  say 
God  never  called  for  that,  nor  suffered  to  be  so  done  ;  as  witness  Cain, 
Joab,  and  Judas,  which  are  upon  record  to  deter  other  ib^  frtim  doing 
the  like."    (Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  471.) 

NOTE  96,  p.  950. 

The  Winthrops  were  a  suspected  race.  There  was  a  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  the  library  of  one  of  them,  and  it  was  eaten  by  mice  ; 
though  bound  up  with  some  other  books,  which  were  left  untouched. 
(Sav.  Wint.,  ii.  20.)  This  was  a  formidable  disaster,  and  Gov.  Winthrop 
Is  obliged  to  put  it  into  his  journal.    No  doubt  it  was  a  sad  thing,  to  own 
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such  a  doleful  volume,  and  so  he  must  record  Heaven's  judgment  against 
it,  to  save  his  own  reputation.  But  u>e  may  content  onnelveB  with  Mr. 
Savage's  better  than  Grerman  criticism :  *'  If  the  cat  had  been  in  Win- 
throp's  I^rary,  Ad  might  have  presented  the  stigma  on  the  common 
prayer.** 

NOTE  97,  p.  255. 

I  have  made  no  search  for  the  presents  given  to  Endicott.  While 
looking  for  other  things,  I  have  accidentally  noticed,  that  Massachusetts 
gave  him  the  amount  of  a  splendid  plantation,  more  than  1300  acres  of 
land — sold  him  another  of  1000  acres,  for  some  eighteen  pence  an  acre 
— ^pensioned  his  widow,  and  endowed  his  son.  This,  sorely,  among  a 
people  who  counted  penniet,  evinced  a  very  rich  estimation  of  him.  (See 
Felt's  Salem,  pp.  57, 130, 179, 195,  206,  211, 239.) 

NOTE  98,  p,  258. 

This  boring  the  tongue  with  a  red-hot  iron,  whether  actually  inflicted 
by  Massachnsetts  or  not,  was  certainly  a  favorite  idea  of  hers.  As  late  at 
1697,  in  the  act  against  Socinianism,  and  denial  of  the  foil  canon  of 
Scripture,  it  is  decreed  as  one  of  the  punishments.  Had  it  been  decreed 
a  century  later,  Mr.  Bancroft  might  have  been  bored,  most  eflrectaally,by 
his  new  foster-children,  the  Calvinists.  (See  foot  note  in  Letter  XII,  p. 
5M5,  noticing  his  alterations  of  his  first  edition.) 

There  is  a  pecoliarity  in  the  orthography  of  the  old  act.  (See  Acts 
and  Laws  of  Mass.  1726,  p.  88.)  It  sajrs  "  boaring  thorow  the  tongne  f* 
which  I  supposed  was  intended  to  mean,  what  we  dioold  by  **  through 
the  tongne."  Bot  on  p.  137,  for  example,  of  the  9ame  volome,  I  twice 
find  "  through"  spelt  as  we  now  q>ell  it.  I  am  constrained,  therefore,  to 
confess  with  a  shudder,  that  it  seems  designed  to  amount  to  "  thorough,' 
or  '*  thoroughly. 


NOTE  99,  p.  259. 

There  were  bot  four  actually  put  to  death.  But  what  was  the  wel- 
come of  Chalkley,  the  Quaker,  when  he  ventured  to  travel  in  New  Eng- 
land as  late  as  1693 1  "  Oh  what  a  pity  that  all  yoor  society  were  not 
hanged  with  the  other  foor."  (Googh's  Quakers,  i.  494.)  The  case  is 
too  desperate  even  for  Mr.  |Bacon,  though  Mr.  Bancroft  endeavors  to 
give  it  a  serene  look.  He  confesses  that  Connecticut,  like  Massachusetts, 
indulged  in  *'  branding,  whipping,  and  fining ;"  and  then  enforces  him- 
self and  adds,  **  I  doubt  not  that  if  these  penalties  had  not  kept  their  coasts 
clear  fi-om  such  invaden,  they  would  have  proceeded  to  hanging."  (Hist. 

22* 
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Diaoonnes,  p.  99.)  Who  ctn  be  Mirprifled,  theielbre,  at  the  Amrp  lan- 
guage of  the  aathon  of  the  Eorop.  Settlements :  "  This  people,  who  in 
EngUnd  could  not  bear  being  chatiaed  with  rods,  had  no  sooner  got  free 
from  their  fetters,  than  they  scourged  their  fellow-iefngees  with  scorpi- 
ons/' (E.  Sett.  iL  146.)  But,  let  ns  remember,  the  book  just  qooted  is  one 
at  which  Mr.  Young  floats,  for  what  he  calls  its  contemptible  sneers. 
(Chronicles,  p.  48,  notes.)  A  book  of  frets  laughs  at  such  pop-gnn 
artillery. 

NOTE  100,  p.  263. 

The  Propagation  Society  waa  founded  in  1700,  (See  Humphrejr'a  Hist. 
Account,)  while  Miaaioiiary  Societiea  which  have  been  founded  aiuoe 
1800,  have  been  looked  upon  aa  novelties  in  religious  lustory,  and  have 
received  applause  without  bounda.    But  they  happen  to  be  non-EpiscopaL 

Episcopalians  have  probably  one  of  the  oldest  charitable  societies  in 
North  America  ;  but  for  all  that,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  neglect- 
ful of  alms-giving,  because  they  did  not  attend  to  it  in  the  society- 
frshion,  and  publish  lists  of  their  benefactions.  Yet  the  Episcopal  Char- 
itable Society  of  Boston  dates  from  1724.  (See  Rev.  Dr.  Boyle's  Hist. 
Memoir,  1840.)  And  what  is  very  curious,  a  Puritan  governor  of  Maa- 
sachusetts,  when  it  wanted  a  Charter  after  the  Revolution,  objected  to 
giving  one,  because  an  annual  meeting  was  named  for  "  Easter  Tuesday." 
He  had  no  objection  to  their  meeting  on  any  day  of  the  year  they  pleased, 
but  they  must  not  call  their  days  by  such  Popish  or  heathenish  names. 
I  have  this  anecdote  from  an  aged  friend,  living  at  the  time  upon  the 
spot.  Thus  we  see  how  Puritanism,  even  among  the  most  intelligent, 
waged  war  upon  her,  for  the  smallest  minutia,  and  to  the  very  last. 

NOTE  101,  p.  264.     (Last  line  but  one  of  the  foot  notes.) 

Bogue  and  Bennett,  in  their  History  of  Dissenters,  seemed  to  look 
upon  King  William  aa  founding  this  Society  with  mere  sectarian  mo- 
tives. (Diss.  ii.  334.)  It  is  well  knoMrn  that  one  of  the  nicknames  given 
the  Society  was, "  The  Society  for  propagating  Episcopacy  in  foreign 
parts."  But  the  society  sent  missionaries  here,  at  the  urgent  requett  of 
the  people  :  it  was  any  thing  but  obtrusive.  (Humphrey's  Account,  pp. 
44,  45.)  Yet  so  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  Episcopalians  are  said  to  be 
mere  formaliBts,  more  dead  than  alive,  who  have  no  religion  themselves, 
and  care  not  to  see  any  in  others.  And  when  they  do  send  missionaries 
^-oh,  you  are  intrusive  busybodies,  who  want  to  build  yourselves  up,  and 
pull  Congregationalists  down.  Thus  it  was  of  old  :  "  We  have  piped 
nnto  you,  but  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented." 
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NOTE  109,  p.  366. 
The  Domber  which  petuhad  on  ibe  oceui,  or  bj  duBkae,  uaid  tbtdr 
■Uempti  to  obLain  Hoi;  Orders,  ii  Hated  b;  a  miter  in  the  GeutlenuB's 
HacBxiiie,  ai  a  very  large  proportion.  The  volmnt  I  mwol  aoir  refar 
lo  i  bai  perhaps  the  indei  to  the  TOlnine*  betmen  1760  and  1770  will 
enable  a  ctuioni  ingairer  to  Batiafy  hinuelE, 

NOTE  103,  p.  967. 

The  following  it  the  Mannnnjcatlon  to  Which  allnahm  is  ken  made. 
It  mar  be  found  in  the  Churchman  for  S«pt.  13,  1834. 

"  Qaeen  Anne  died  in  Angnit,  1714.  She  waa  a  bat  friend  to  the 
Propagation  Society,  and  always  ready  to  aoatain  and  cairy  oat  ita  ba- 
nerolent  plan*.  Toward  the  doae  of  her  reign,  the  pattMM  of  the  aode^ 
became  penaaded,  aa  well  from  eomideiMioiia  of  hl^  ezpedieney,  aa 
from  a  true  leal  for  the  ptimilire  oigaoiialian  of  the  Church,  that  the 
eccleaiaatical  eatabliihmenia  in  the  colouiee  aboalil  be  peiftcled  by  the 
appointment  of  colonial  bishops.  A  plan,somedelailBof  which  may  be 
fennd  in  Gteenwood's  Hial.  of  King's  Chapel,  Boaton.  pp.  78-63,  waa 
drawn  np  about  1714,  and  wanted  but  the  ready  co-operation  of  the 
Queen  to  become  a  reality.  According  to  llus  plan,  ibere  were  to  b« 
fbar  bishops,  with  alariea  frDm  £1000  to  £1500 ;  two  for  the  West  In- 
<lie>,  and  two  for  ihe  Continent.  Death  frustrated  the  ialeiUioas  of  her 
Majesty,  and  blighted  the  hopes  of  many  hearty  adroeaiea  for  E{iiseop«cy. 

"  But  the  plan  waa  not  rorgollen.  It  wr«  not  likely  it  would  he. 
'  EpiKRipacy  was  growing  bat  in  the  Cdonirs,  and  even  in  1714,  my* 
Mr.  Greenwood,  the  Propagation  Socie^,  in  the  praaecatian  of  theii 
scheme  for  colonial  biabopa,  '  were  warmly  seconded  by  the  nmgnga- 
lion  of  ibe  Chapel.'  Eflbrts  were  accordingly  repeated  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  which  might  have  resulted  favorably,  had  not  the  kinj[  been  a 
German,  and  been  more  lolicitouB  about  Hanorer  than  America.  How- 
ever, notwilhatanding  Germany  occupied  the  place  next  home  in  hia 
Majeaty'i  regard,  the  friends  of  the  Colaaiea,  (at  ths  time  to  which  I 
wish  more  particularly  to  allude,  the  winter  of  1 734-5,)  were  considen- 
bly  cheered.  The  miaion  ofa  bishop  to  New  tlngland  became  a  topic 
of  frequent  menlioo. 

"  Did  the  Puritan  Independenla  hear  nothing  of  this  1  That  is  not  at 
all  probable.  Would  Ibey  hear  it  quietly  1  That  is  as  little  probable. 
Well,  then,  what  did  they  do  1  Why  it  had  been  cnstomary  for  them  to 
hare  a  convention  of  their  ministeia  yearly,  as  they  have  in  Boston  to 
this  day.  It  waa  prtipoaed  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Legi^ature,  by  one 
who  waa  no  bad  riiot  ai  a  gneN,  (Cotton  Hather,  of  Magna!  Jan  memory,) 
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to  can  in  1724  a  mmek  Imrger  cmvenHon  th&m  tuuml,  that  they  mii^ 
ascertain,  <  What  are  the  miacarriages  whereof  we  hare  reaaon  to  think 
the  jndgments  of  Heaven  upon  na  call  na  to  he  more  generally  aenrihie, 
and  what  may  be  the  moat  ewtngelieal  and  ^tetudl  txpedienU  to  pat 
a  atop  nnto  those  or  the  like  miacarriagea.'  (Hntdunaoin'B  Kaai.,  Sd 
edit  ii  292,  note.) 

**  What  was  the  real  object  on  which  the  Hercalean  energiea  of  this 
Synod  were  to  work  t  The  manofiietore  of  an  eccleajaatical  platform  T 
They  had  one  already :  the  ConfeaBioD  of  1680.  To  tinker  on  the  old 
one  7  They  were  not  infested  with  the  creed-hating  mania,  whidi  has 
apread  so  contagiously  in  our  day.  No :  Hutchinson  himself  testifi» 
to  the  afiection  of  many  for  the  old  platform,  and  eren  ofiers  thia  as  a 
plausible  extenuation  of  the  designs  for  a  s]mod.  What  then  was  the 
wodtu  of  this  imposing  scheme  t  Some  predous  moreeaux  of  the  ec- 
elesiastical  history  of  Maasachnaetts,  preaerred  in  the  letters  of  Dr.  Cut- 
ler, Mr.  John  Checkley,  and  extracts  from  newspapers,  and  which  may 
be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Nichols's  Literary  Illustrations,  p.  268, 
et.  seq.,  can  I  think  give  it  to  us.  From  these,  and  from  Got.  Dummex'a 
letter  of  let  Sept.,  1725,  (for  which  see  Hutch.  Hist.  ii.  292,)  the  denied 
solution  can  be  made  out.  (Compare  Douglaai^s  Summary,  L  440,  No. 
6.— Tudor^s  Otis,  pp.  499,  500.) 

"  It  seems  that  the  propowd  Synod  attracted  the  attention  of  Epiaco- 
palians,  who  were  hoping,  with  encouragement,  for  the  appearance  of  a 
bishop.  This  could  hardly  haye  been,  had  they  not  apprehended  from 
it  all  possible  interference  with  their  plans  for  the  establiafament  of  an 
American  Episcopate  ;  and  how  much  iYob  postOrility  mi^t  have  includ- 
ed, it  is  not  very  hard  to  conjecture,  when  we  know  that  Mather  vras  a 
presiding  genius  in  the  councils  of  Congregationalism.  Well  knowing* 
or  justly  fearing  the  effects  of  the  Synod,  it  was  of  coarse  a  primary  ob- 
ject with  the  Churchmen  of  Boston,  to  obtain  some  authentic  document 
in  relation  to  it,  and  see  (so  far  as  might  be)  what  was  proposed  for  its 
consideration.  It  ^is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  memorial  of 
Mather,  in  the  name  of  his  aasociates,  had  hitherto  been  kept  carefully 
out  of  sight.  News,  indeed,  of  the  desire  for  a  Synod  had,  somehow  or 
other  (fio(  officiaUy)  reached  England ;  and  ao  severe  a  rebuke*  had 

•  Tbit  rebuke  .wai  peifectlj  Joftifiable,  aeeordio^  to  tbe  Chnrch  Polity  of  the 
Poritan  Hooker.  **  And  the  tame  power  he  [the  pipreme  mafi«trate]  hath,  to  con- 
fine hii  own  people  from  inch  general  aaiemblingi,  within  his  own  precineta.*'^— 
Hooker's  tonrej  of  the  Somme  of  Ch.  Discipline,  Ft.  iv.  p.-  68.— In  this  point,  as 
mif  ht  be  expected,  Hooker  agrees  with  the  Pope :  the  Puritan- Protestant  and  tbo 
Puritan-Papist  asslmilatinf  as  usual.— 8oe  Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  ii.  103, 104. 
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eome  back,  that  the  carioaty  of  Episcopalians  in  Boston  was  still  more 
whetted,  to  see  what  treason  there  might  be  in  the  sdiemes  of  the 
enemy.  They  wanted  to  read  the  memorial  praying  for  a  Synod ;  dir 
rather  one  good  honest  member  of  the  Honse  of  Representatiyes^  who 
heard  the  rebake  alluded  to,  wanted  to  do  so,  (whether  Chnxchman 
or  not,  it  is  not  said,  but  the  presumption  is  strong  he  was  one,)  and  he 
accordingly  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  procnred  a  copy  of  it. 
This  copy  he  presented  to  Checkley,  who  transcribed  it,  and  it  was  soon 
in  many  hands. 

"This  is  a  very  simple  matter,  tmly:  goingtothe  anshiyes  of  the  State 
to  procure  the  copy  of  a  document,  which  had  never  been  acted  on  in  secret 
'  conclave— ncTer  been  pronounced  a  matter  of  privacy,  and  never  intrusted 
to  the  Secretary  with  prohibitions  as  to  loaning  it  to  unworthy  eyes.  But 
the  consequences  were  not  quite  so  simple.  The  poor  wight  who  went 
to  the  Secretary,  soon  finds  a  mittimuB  at  his  heels — is  not  even  permitted 
to  see  this  mittimu* — is  accused  of  stealing  ^  memorial—^  denied 
counsel — ^is  refused  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  which  he  is  a 
blameless  member — and  finally  is  ignominiously  expelled  that  House, 
widi  the  brand  of  a  liar^  and  peace-distuxber  upon  his  hitherto  unsullied 
name.  Nay,  the  list  of  grievances  is  not  ended  here.  The  unfortunate 
Secretary,  who  thought  he  was  selling  a  piece  of  paper,  and  not  double- 
battled  gunpowder,  when  he  delivered  the  copy  of  the  memorial  and  put 
his  ten  shUlings  in  his  fob,  finds  his  house  about  his  ears,  and  himself 
Secretary  no  more,  with  an  expedition  bordering  on  the  marvellous. 

"  Much  more  mig^tbe  said  concerning  tins  once  fiimous  memorial — the 
efibrts  to  keep  it  away  fitnn  all  who  did  not  understand,  what  Papists  call 
"  the  diteipUne  of  the  eeeret" — and  the  punishment  of  those  who  made 
too  free  with  its  cabalistic  words.  But  enough  has  been  said,  if  it  induces 
any  to  think  of  and  look  into  the  past  of  our  Church  History,  with  a  little 
of  that  curiosity  and  interest  they  so  well  deserve  and  will  so  richly  reward. 
Much  has  been  said,  much  is  still  said,  about  the  tyranny  of  Bishops  and 
the  intolerance  of  Churchmen.  I  would  submissively  take  and  patiently 
bear  all  just  reproach ;  but  would  also  bid  our  censnrers  bevrare,  ere  they 
assail  otir  escutcheon,  to  look  well  to  their  own.  There  may  be  other 
tittle  spots  in  the  track  of  their  story  ;  which,  like  the  one  just  alluded  to, 
will  hardly  be  as  refi!e8hing  if  brought  to  view,as  an  oasis  to  a  traveller  in 
the  desert." 

This,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  was  written  in  Sept.  1834,  and  when 
I  had  not  the  remotest  expectation  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  series 
of  letters  in  the  year  following,  and  a  book  in  1845. 
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NOTE  104,  p.  269. 

Mach  mii^t.be  nid  here  aboat  Whitfield,  whom  the  Puritans  gladly 
employed,  thinking  he  would  preach  down  the  Church.  (See  Chandlei'a 
Johnson,  pp.  65,  66.)  Bat  he  lighted  so  much  wildfire  among  themaelres, 
that  many  regretted  they  had  not  let  him  alone.  1  find  eyen  Mi.  Bacon 
tecording  some  of  the  disasters  which  occurred  aboat  1740,  the  year 
when  Whitfield  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  England.  See  his 
Hist  Discooraes,  pp.  345, 252.  Dr.  Charles  Chaancey,  in  his  **  Seasonable 
Thoaghts,"  pablished  at  Boston  in  1743,  tells  ns  a  longer  and  sadder 
story ;  and,  among  other  things,  informs  ns  that  C<mnecticat  actually 
passed  a  law  restraining  ministers  "  from  preaching  in  other  men's  parishes, 
without  their  and  their  church's  consent,  and  wholly  prohibiting  the  ex- 
hortations of  illiterate  laymen/'  (Seas.  Thoughts,  p.  41.)  Dr.  Cutler, 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  wrote  thus  about  Dr.  Chauncey's  book 
and  the  times,  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  one  of  the  castigators  of  Neal.  "  The 
author.  Dr.  Chaunoey,  told  me  that  he  could  have  printed  more  flagrant 
accounts,  if  his  intelligencers  would  have  allowed  him.  This  has  turned 
to  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  many  places,  and  its  reputation  univer- 
sally." (Nichols's  Lit.  Illustrations,  iv.  304.)  Whitfield's  wildfire  is  not 
the  first,  nor  the  last,  of  such  ecclesiastical  prairie-burnings  of  0>ngrega- 
tionalism,  which  have  driven  many  into  the  fold  of  the  mother  their  &thers 
loved  so  "  dearly."  Cannot  many  of  our  elderly  clergy  in  New  England 
testify  to  a  verification  of  Dr.  Cutler's  experience  in  their  own  parlies? 

Besides  scenes  such  as  Whitfield  ushered  in,  and  their  results  to  the 
Church,  there  are  multitudes  of  such  cases  as  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davies 
records,  who  was  a  missionary  at  Great  Barrington,  in  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1764.  A  notice  of  his  sermon,  on  Christmas,  1 764,  and  a  note  firom  him- 
self may  be  found  in  the  Churchman  for  March  17,  1835.  Here  was  a 
case,  where  Churchmen  were  harassed  with  taxes,  rates,  &c.  &^.,  and 
by  every  other  possible  means,  to  prevent  their  getting  a  foothold  in  Great 
Barrington.  The  case  is  but  a  parallel  to  many  more ;  and  is  merely 
alluded  to  for  an  example,  and  to  show  how  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  Puri- 
tans travelled  with  them,  or  was  sent  forth  as  an  emissary.  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  to  find  Puritans  at  Boston,  or  Salem,  doing  all  they 
could  to  vex  Episcopalians.  But  at  G.  Barrington,  on  the  western  verge 
of  Mass.,  and  in  almost  another  country,  I  should  have  expected  more 
moderation.  But  even  there,  it  seems  to  to  have  lost  none  of  its  ahaip- 
ness,  but  kept  its  tenor  like  unadulterated  vinegar. 
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NOTE  105,  p.  270. 

Sach  tattlers  m  Whitfield/ who  pretended  to  let  two  congregitioiial 
minkten  know  half  of  a  scheme  to  oppren  America  in  1764,  and  en- 
joined secrecy  upon  them  with  such  peeuUar  earnestness,  that  one  of 
them  soon  after  committed  the  secret  to  a  public  sermon,  delivered  before 
a  clerical  convention, — such  tattlers  and  fire-kindlers,  rather  than  Epis- 
copacy, brought  on  the  Revolution. 

It  is  a  principle  of  Episcopacy,  never  to  force  a  bishop's  ordination  or 
mission.  "  A  bishop,  by  the  rules  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  be  thoroughly 
examined  and  peaceably  ordained,  by  such  as  shall  impose  hands  on  him ; 
and  not  peremptorily  intruded,  or  imposed,  by  any  earthly  power." 
(Bilson's  Ch.  Gov.,  new  ed.,  p.  476.)  The  British  Government  would  not 
have  obtruded  a  bishop  upon  the  Puritans,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic : 
they  would  have  sent  him  to,  and /or.  Episcopalians  only.  Dr.  Chandler 
wrote  to  explain  the  views  and  wishes  of  Churchmen  upon  this  subject, 
and  to  correct  misrepresentations.  He  wrote,  too,  as  expressing  ihe  views 
and  feelings  of  Churchmen  generally.  (Chandler's  Johnson,  pp.  114, 
115.)  Let  him,  or  a  dozen  like  him,  however,  have  done  their  best,  one 
such  inflammatory  effort  as  Whitfield's — a  man,  too,  with  the  unrevoked 
vows  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  his  soul — could  have  brought  their 
best  exertions  to  none  effect.  The  anecdote  of  Whitfield  alluded  to,  may 
be  found  in  Gordon's  Amer.  Rev.  i.  143,  144 ;  and  is  one  melancholy 
illustration,  among  a  thousand,  that  the  highest  pretensions  to  piety  are 
consistent  with  the  dereliction  of  principles  voluntarily  assumed.  *  A 
politician  may  not  be  unfaithful  to  a  party,  without  peril  to  his  reputa- 
tion ;  but  a  clergyman  may  show  all  possible  nonconformity  to  a  system, 
which  he  has  freely  before  God  and  man  professed,  and  he  will  be  thought 
by  many  to  know  more  of  the  religion  of  the  heart  than  the  man  who 
keeps  his  vows.  It  is  one  of  this  world's  mysteries.  A  soldier  or  a  sailor 
untrue  to  the  articles  of  war,  is  thought  a  traitor.  A  minister,  whose 
vows  are  freely  taken,  may  be  untrue  to  the  regulations  of  his  Church, 
and  he  is  pious  par  exeeUenee  ;  as  though  treason  against  a  creed  or  a 
canon  were  fidelity  to  Christ !  t 

*  Thit  may  Mem  bard,  bat  when  we  know,  by  Wbitfield*!  own.  letton,  (tee 
Chriftian  Remembrancer,  iv.  £90,)  that  he  would  not  ao  mneh  aa  oome  to  Ameri- 
ea  without  hie  bbhop*e  permieeion,  and  then  that  aa  aoon  aa  he  fot  heie  he  eet  all 
ehnrch  law  and  order  at  defiance,  it  will  appear  no  waya  exoeaaire. 

t  I  may  be  pardoned  perhapa,  for  apeaking  thoa  upon  thia  aabjeet,  when  I  ahow, 
thai  It  ia  one  on  which  a  bare  aenae  of  honor  can  make  even  an  Infidel  tmly  moral. 
**  Oofffat  any  man,"  aaya  Home  himaelf,  rebaking  Puritan  laxity  npon  thia  matter, 
<*  to  accept  of  aa  olBce  or  benefice  in  an  eatabliahment,  while  he  deeUnea  compU- 
saee  with  the  fixed  sad  kaewa  rales  of  that  sMabUihaMat?*'   (Hist  ef  Inf.  N.  T- 
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NOTE  106,  p.  979. 

The  cause  of  the  American  ReYoladon  is  candidly  and  exactly  stated 
by  Dr.  John  J.  Znbly,  a  Presbyterian  minister  at  Sayannah,  Georgia,  in 
a  sermon  pablished  by  him  in  1 775,  before  the  Revolution  began.  ZnUy, 
according  to  Gordon,  was  the  principal  agent  **  who  roused  the  attention 
of  many  in  the  province,  to  the  alarming  situation  of  American  affiun." 
(Amer.  Rev.  ii.  75.)  This  is  his  voluntary  testimony.  **  The  question 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  which  has  already  been  productive 
of  such  alarming  effects,  is,  *  Whether  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
have  any  power  or  authority  to  tax  the  Americans,  without  their  con- 
sent V  Every  imptnrtial  man  will  allow,  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  dispute"     (Znbly's  Sermon,  p.  28.)  * 

This  covers  the  entire  debateable  ground ;  and  coming  from  an  intel- 
ligent Presbyterian,  ought  to  be  considered  as  relieving  Episcopacy  from 
any  responsibility  in  the  premises. 

Boueher,  in  his  I>iscourBes,  declares  that  Episcopacy  was  little  cared 
for  in  itself,  but  was  made  a  stalking-horse  by  politicians.  '*  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  Episcopacy  was  thus  opposed,  from  its  having  been 
thought  by  these  transatlantic  oppositionists  as  in  any  respect  in  itself 
proper  to  be  opposed ;  but  it  served  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of 
ferment  and  effervescence ;  to  make  them  jealous  and  suspicious  of  all 
measures  not  brought  forward  by  demagogues,  and,  above  all,  to  train  and 
habituate  the  people  to  opposition."  That  in  this  way,  without  its  being 
**  apparent  at  the  time,"  politicians  made  it  a  cause  of  political  agitation, 
he  admits.  (Discourses,  pp.  149, 150.)  But  is  this  strange,  when  Pow- 
nail,  in  his  4th  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Colonies,  published  in  1768, 
talks  of  "  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  misrepresented  to  and  mis- 
informed of  each  other  ?"  (Pownall,  p.  29.)  In  liis  sermon  on  the  Ame- 
rican Episcopate,  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Ch.,  Caroline  Co.,  Vii^guiia,  in 
1771,  Boucher  distinctly  and  solemnly  declared,  "All  that  has  been  or 
will  be  solicited  by  us,  is  a  primitive  bishop  :  a  bishop  without  power  of 

mnd  Boffton,  1810,  rol.  r.  p.  ITS.)  O  intolerablOf  that  an  arowed  wibtBeTer  aboold 
b«  teachiof  moral  oblifationi  to  profened  miniiten  of  the  Gotpol !  It  may  aniwer 
for  a  heathen  to  say,  aa  Hippoljrtna  in  Eoripidet,  **  My  tongne  hath  ewom :  my 
mind  ia  itiU  nniwom."  It  may  do  fbr  a  Jetnit,  or  a  Pnritan,  to  fwoar  with  mental 
reaerrationa ;  bat  againat  all  antob  afrearing)  let  erery  Jkeaart  man  be  a  Proteataat 
indeed. 

I  mix  np  the  Poritana  and  the  Jeanlta.  How  can  I  help  it,  when  I  remember 
the  letter  ftom  the  Arabella,  and  Frea.  Cloincy*a  teatimoniea  to  their  dupUeity  f— 
Hiat.  Harr.  Unir.  i.  91, 136, 1S6,  351. 

*  Cknnpare  the  New  York  declaration  of  rig hta  in  Stdnt *•  Bfiat,  i.  30w— Otia'a 
Botta,  i.  78, 79.    Bradfbfd'a  MaiaaehQietta,  p.  108,  etc 
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any  kind,  ezcq>ting  in  what  relates  to  the  clergy."  (IXae.  p.  139.)  And 
this  sentiment  had  been  just  as  distinctly  maintained  by  all  the  Episco- 
palians at  the  north ;  and  all  Dr.  Chamicey's  argaments  from  gossip  and 
hearsay  amounted  to  nothing,  against  the  explicit  averments  of  Dr. 
Chandler  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Episcopal  community. 

See  Chandler's  Johnson,  pp.  114,  115,  116.  Also  Eddis's  Letters, 
p.  50,  from  which  it  appears,  that  Episcopalians  themselves  at  the  Soath 
(though  they,  as  he  says,  "  greatly  exceed  those  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions,") were  made  as  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  a  bishop,  as  their 
neighbors.  Surely  politicians  must,  have  been  very  busy,  to  make 
Churchmen  so  unfriendly  to  a  part  of  their  own  system.  If  the  world 
had  let  the  Church  alone,  all  would  have  gone  9n  quietly  and  well.  To 
make  her  contend  against  herself,  and  then  blame  her  for  the  contention, 
may  be  agreeable  to  "  the  spirit  of  the  world ;"  and  to  be  condemned  by 
9tu:h  a  spirit  is  not  very  discomposing. 

NOTE  107,  p.  275. 

Pnritaniflm  refrised  to  bury  Chillingworth's  body,  because  he  was  an 
Episcopalian ;  but  it  buried  his  immortal  hook  in  behalf  of  Protestantism,* 
and  that  with  one  of  its  deepest  anathemas.  Cheynell,  the  Puritan  min- 
ister at  Chichester,  where  Chillingworth  died  in  1644,  refused  to  bury 
him,  but  threw  his  book  into  his  grave  with  the  following  anathema, 
and  then  went  a¥ray  and  preached  forthwith  from  the  text,  "  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,"  &c.  (Luke  ix.  60) :  "  Gret  thee  gone,  thou  cursed 
hooke,  which  has  seduced  so  many  precious  souls ;  get  thee  gone,  thou  cor- 
rupt, rotten  booke,  earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust ;  get  thee  gone  into  the 
place  of  rottennesse,  that  thou  maist  rot  with  thy  author  and  see  corrup- 
tion." (See  Biog.  Universelle,  Viii.  371,  and  Christian  Disciple  for  1819, 
p.  ^43 :  published  at  Boston.) 

I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  Chillingworth,  one  of  the  most  earnest 
champions  for  Protestantism  ever  known,  was  brought  back  from  Roman- 
ism mainly  under  the  instrumentality  of  William  Laud,  so  often  accused 
of  being  a  Papist  himself.  And  also,  to  show  Laud's  true  conscientious- 
nesB  and  devotion  to  his  duties  as  a  Churchman,  that  his  peculiar  interest 
in  Chillingworth,  personally,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  his  god- 
fiither.  Though  Chillingworth  had  reached  manhood,  and  had  probably 
long  before  been  confirmed.  Laud  could  not  and  would  not  forget  his  spiritual 

*  Cbillinfworth,  thoofh  hii  hook  u  now  eomidered  one  of  the  etroogeft  bul- 
warki  of  Proteeteotinn,  died,  in  the  opinion  of  ParitaniMB,  **  a  deepenie,  epoaUte 
Fipiat.*'  (Le  B«s*e  Lnnd,  p.  Mi.)  If  Jnetice  ie  at  laat  done  to  bia  name,  nay  we 
hope  that  the  time  will  eome,  when  not  less  juatiee  will  be  done  to  Arehbiabop 
Laod'a? 
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child,  or  let  him  go.  The  letters  which  paned  between  hand  and  Qdl- 
lingworth,  would  probably  do  unbonnded  credit  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
both,  but  they  have  periled.  The  Puritans  doubtless  destroyed  them« 
when  they  seized  Laud's  papers  ;  for  he  appeals  to  these  very  letters  in 
his  Defence,  as  in  their  possession,  to  show  his  instrumentality  in  Chil- 
lingworth's  conversion.  (See  Laud's  Troubles,  pref  p.  vii.  and  p.  227. 
Wood's  Ath.  Ox.  u.  41,  42.  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  folio,  iv.  317.  Le  Baa's 
Laud,  chap.  vu.  or  pp.  241, 242,  Eng.  edit.) 

NOTE  108,  p.  276. 

Churchmen  are  often  blamed  for  their  uncharitableness  towards  their 
"  dissenting  brethren  f*  because,  it  is  said,  the  difierencet  which  separate 
them  by  no  means  touch  the  esBentials  of  Christianity — ^in  £u;t,  are  mere 
trifles.  And  why,  it  is  asked,  are  they  excluded  from  our  pulpits,  d&c., 
&c.,  for  such  things  7 

This  is  an  old  argument,  and  I  like  to  give  it  its  old  answer ;  especially 
as  I  can  do  so  from  one  of  my  '*  truly  gracious"  Presbyterian  authors.— 
"  If,"  says  Mr.  Edwards  to  the  Puritan  Independents,  in  his  reply  to  their 
Manifesto, "  If  so  be,  that  you  differ  so  little  from  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  your  brethren — Why  do  you  not  then  incorporate  with  us  T  Why 
will  you,  or  how  can  you  answer  it  to  God,  for  that  to  make  a  rent  ?" — 
And  a  little  further  on,  he  lays  down  an  ecclesiastical  maxim,  worthy  the 
days  of  the  apostolic  fathers:  **  The  tmaUer  the  deference  it,  the  greater 
it  the  echiem  and  eeparation;  for  the  leee  the  cauee  of  a  separation  ie, 
the  greater  the  fault  ie  in  those  that  make  it"  I  most  earnestly  and 
affectionately  commend  this  sound  Presbyterian  doctrine  to  those,  who, 
for  mere  matters  of  form,  external  trifles,  have  forsaken  the  communion  of 
their  "  dear  mother,  the  Church  of  England."*  (See  Edwards's  Antapo- 
logia,  p.  269,  for  the  quotations.  The  Antapologia,  it  may  be  well  enough 
to  say,  bears  the  date  of  1644.) 

NOTE  109,  p.  280. 

If  Mr.  Choules  can  commune  with  them  about  sentiments,  oug^t  he 
not  to  do  so  in  sacraments  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  he  esteem  their  sacra- 
ments so  worthless  that  he  would  rebaptize  their  members,  and,  if  as  con- 
sistent as  his  brethren  of  old,  (see  Benedict's  Baptists,  i.  286,)  reordain 
their  ministers?  And  is  it  not  somewhat  worse  than  "  absurd,"  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  persecuted  his  own  sect,  merely  because  they 

• 
*  Compare  their  awftilly  lolemn  proteitation  to  Cbarlei  XL,  that  they  did  not 
leare  Eof  land  *'  in  rebellion  or  ■chieni."^Hatehiaien'f  GoUeet.  p.  3BL— But  thii 
waa  to  save  the  old  oharter ! 
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love  the  "apostob'c  socoeanon"  as  ^little  m  he  does?  Mr.  C.  will  not 
consider  this  personal ;  for  he  knows  my  unfeigned  regard  for  him  as  a 
man.  Bat  he  must  not  expect  me,  however,  to  view  his  own  position 
with  yast  consideration,  when  he  has  caricatured  a  Churchman's  as  an 
'*  absord"  one. 

I  beg  my  readers  to  notice  the  reference  to  Benedict's  history.  It 
shows  that  the  Baptists,  when  tnie  to  their  own  principles,  must  nullify 
all  orders  but  their  own.  What  indeed  could  be  more  '*  absurd,"  than  to 
sanction  Holy  Orders  conferred  by  men,  who  no  more  belonged  to  the 
Christian  Church  than  do  the  remotest  heathen  1  Baptism  is  the  only 
mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  Church.  But  immersion  is  the  only 
baptism.  Therefore  nearly  all  the,  so  called.  Christian  world  do  not  so 
much  as  belong  to  the  Christian  Church. 

This  is  a  terribly  unchurching  syllogism ;  but  I  see  not  how  any  con- 
sistent Baptist  can  reject  it. 

NOTE  110,  p.  285. 

Hakewill's  Apology  was  written  in  1627,  and  its  character  cannot  be 
better  given  than  in  the  following  opinion  of  Warton,  in  his  edition  of 
Pope's  Works,  iv.  319.  "  They  whom  envy,  malevolence,  melancholy, 
discontent,  and  disappointment,  have  induced  to  think  tha,^  the  world  is 
totally  degenerated,  and  that  it  is  daily  growing  worse  and  worse,  would 
do  well  to  read  a  sensible,  but  too  much  neglected  treatise  of  an  old  divine, 
written  1630,  Hakewill's  Apology,"  &c. 

Dugald  Stuart  (in  his  Works,  vi.  446,  Amer.  ed.)  appears  to  think  that 
Hakewill  was  a  silent  imitator  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  wrote  as  a  mere  phi- 
losopher. I  cannot  divest  mjrself  of  the  idea,  that  Hakewill's  noble  effort 
was  the  rather  levelled  against  the  hue  and  cry  of  universal  degeneracy, 
raised  by  the  Puritans  as  a  preparation  for  a  revolution  in  Church  and 
State.  For  example,  a  mock  self-disparagement  was  one  of  their  noto- 
rious peculiarities.  But  in  giving  his  reasons  for  writing  he  says,  "  We 
desire  not  to  settle  the  praise  of  humility  on  fidse  grounds,  lest,  being 
built  upon  fiUsehood,  it  lose  the  reward  of  truth."*  (Apology.  Lib.  i. 
Chap.  2.  Sect.  1.) 

NOTE  111,  p.  292. 

The  uninformed  may  suppose  these  singular  sentiments  for  a  Church- 
man. They  are  not  aware,  that  the  legislative  government  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  is  representative  and  repub- 

•  Hakewill  waa  not  tha  only  philoaophar  of  hia  day  who  labored  acaimt  Uia 
folliea  of  Of  Pnritaiw.   8««  BiirUNi*8  AoaU  of  Malaneboly,  iL  5W,  Londoa,  1896. 
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lleui,  like  the  govenunent  of  die  Nstion.*  The  bUiope  fenn  our  eoa- 
greariooal  eenate,  mud  ao  eqaai  namber  of  dergymen  mud  la  jmen  oar 
eoogmrional  house  of  lepreaentatiTes.  And  (a  peculiar  feature)  this 
lower  house,  on  all  important  questions,  resohres  itself  into  dergj  and 
laity,  Toting  sepaiateljr ;  and  a  majority  of  e&ek  order  is  then  neoesnry 
(L  e.  a  doable  majority)  to  carry  any  measare. 

So  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  haye  all  equml  rf^ts  ;  and  an  eqoal 
negative,  eadi  apon  the  other.  No  measare  can  be  carried,  bat  by  the 
joint  consent  of  a  majority  of  all  the  three.  This  oaght  to  satisfy  any  re- 
pablican,  and  any  lajrman,  who  is  at  all  reasonable. 

It  is  the  ministry  only,  and  the  soocession  of  the  ministry,  that 
Cfanrchmen  suppose  to  be  a  divine  and  unchangeable  part  of  Church 
Goremment.  And  this  succession  appears  to  them  an  exceedingly  sim- 
ple matter.  A  man  who  is  the  ambasndor  of  a  hi^ier  power  than  him- 
•elf,  must  receive  his  commission  to  act,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
from  his  superior ;  i.  e.  through  this  superior's  own  hands,  or  the  hands  of 
those  who  derived  authority  from  him.  Now  to  receive  a  commission 
immediately  frtmi  God's  own  hands,  would  be  miraculous,  and  must  be 
proved  by  a  miracle.  To  receive  it  otherwise,  is  to  receive  it  through  a 
line  of  perMos  autboHzed  to  transmit  it ;  the  Jirtt  of  whom  received  it 
from  himself.  And  this  is  all  the  ¥ray  now  remaining,  unless  we  allow 
miracles.  But  this  is  the  fiunous  "  apostolic  succession,''  i.  e.  soocession 
from  the  apostles  downward,  which  to  many  is  soch  a  mysterious  or  ter- 
rific conjuration. 

NOTE  112,  p.  294. 

Cotton  was  accused  of  being  instrumental  in  the  banishment  of  Wil- 
liams, and  boldly  denied  the  charge.  But  some  of  the  magistrates  solemnly 
testified,  that  they  voted  against  Williams  "  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
Mr.  Cotton."  Well,  reader,  and  do  you  think  he  was  cornered  now  T 
If  so  you  are  mistaken,  for  this  was  his  reply,  that  "  if  he  did  counsel  one 
or  two,  it  would  not  argue  the  act  of  the  magistrate."  (Mass.  H.  Coll. 
1st  ser.  viii.  4.)  Oh  no,  certainly  not ;  for  the  Jesuitical  rule  is,  "  We 
must  not  refuse  absolution  to  those  who  live  on  the  confines  of  sin." 
(Pascal's  Prov.  Letters,  No.  5.) 

And  so  when  Rome  counselled  kings  to  put  heretics  to  death,  the  was 
not  guilty:  "it  would  not  argue  the  act  of  the  magistrate."  Who  can 
fail  to  see  the  parallel  in  the  deed,  and  in  the  apology ;  and  who  can 

*  We  have  alto  State  or  Dioeeaan  conTentiooa,  for  the  immediate  goTernment  of 
a  State  or  Diocese,  which  are  more  demoeratic  ttill ;  for  in  them  the  Biahop,  Preaby- 
fera,  tod  Laity,  form  bat  one  body. 
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longer  doubt  that  there  have  been  Jesaits  in  the  diagaiae  of  Pnritana— Pa- 
ritan-Papista  aa  well  aa  Pantan-Proteatanta  7  I  ahonld  be  deemed  a 
monster,  probably,  if  I  said  I  thought  Master  Cotton  one  of  these  individ- 
uals ;  and  so,  duly  afraid  of  an  anathema,  shall  be  cautioua  about  rash  as- 
sertions. But,  really,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  say,  how  many  such 
things  as  have  now  been  recorded,  how  many  such  doublings  aa  he  ahowed 
about  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  how  many  booka  like  the  **  Bloody 
Tenet,"  would  enable  me  to  believe  ao  thoroughly. 

NOTE  113,  p.  296. 

Mr.  Knowlea,  at  the  page  quoted,*  aeems  not  to  comprehend  exactly 
Roger  Williams's  difficulty,  which  constrained  him  to  withdraw  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  Eucharist,  as  administered  by  the  Baptists.  Fortunately, 
in  Gammell'a  life  of  Williams,  I  find  his  own  worda,  which  enable  me 
to  understand  what  I  waa  before  in  doubt  of,  viz.,  the  precise  cause  of  hia 
withdrawment  from  visible  communion.  It  waa  becauae  he  believed 
"  the  apostolical  commission  and  ministry  is  long  aince  interrupted  and 
discontinued."    (Gammell'a  R.  Williama,  p.  200.) 

Now  Williama  waa  originally  a  Churchman,  and  would  use  such 
language  aa  a  Churchman  might.  To  him,  aa  a  Churchman,  the  succes- 
sion in  the  ministry  was  no  novelty.  As  it  was  with  Robinson,  his 
church  views  and  fe elinga  revived  in  hia  later  years.  He  could  not  find 
the  apostolic  succession  about  him,  (no  phenomenon  to  ua !)  and  ao  be 
thought  it  gone,  and  that  there  could  be  no  ministry  but  a  miraculoua 
one,  viz  ,  of  inspired  witnesses  and  prophets.  It  is  no  small  consolation 
to'  think,  that  both  Robinson  and  Williams  came  nearer  to  the  Church 
of  England,  the  nearer  they  came  to  their  graves.  The  latter  gave, 
what  few  would  have  the  honesty  to  do,  practical  proof  of  a  conviction 
that  the  "  apostolic  auccession "  is  gone :  he  acknowledged  no  ministry 
and  no  ordinances  whatever,  t.  e.  none  of  those  in  his  vicinity. 

Becauae  Williama  waa  immersed  by  Holliman,  Mr.  Knowlea  gives 
ua,  singularly  enough,  a  homily  on  the  validity  of  lay-baptism !  (Knowlea'a 
R.  Williams,  p.  166,  etc.)  Would  that  it  were  aa  eaay  for  the  Baptists 
to  imitate  him,  in  hia  thorough  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  apoatoUo 
auccession  for  the  ministry. 

NOTE  114,  p.  298. 

On  more  than  one  occaaion,  I  have  cenanred  Mr.  Bancroft  for  diain- 
genuoua  changea  from  hia  firat  edition  of  hia  United  States.    I  have  now 

*  On  pp.  171y  179, 173,  ha  b  elaartr  j  bat  nothinf  hs  fivM  it  m  plaia"  m  tka 
qootatioo  by  OamaiolL  lie  night  hsTe  noticed  that,  for  it  it  on  hit  own  psfot. 
Sea  pw  977. 
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to  record  a  change,  for  which  I  most  forgive  him  some  of  his  sins ; 
though  I  cannot  free  him  from  penance  altogether. 

In  his  first  edition,  i.  493,  and  in  his  seventh,  L  454,  he  sneers  at 
Laud,  to  be  sare  ;  but  he  does  go  so  venturously  far,  takes  such  a  pro- 
found leap  in  condescension,  as  to  allow  his  honesty.  And,  moreover, 
he  does  not  flinch  from  this  vast  admission. 

But  in  his  first  edition,  i.  487,  he  makes  a  concession  about  the 
honesty  of  Puritan  parsons,  which,  in  his  seventh,  i.  449,  he  takes  back  ! ! 
The  sentences  are  a  curiosity  for  a  Churchman,  and  I  must  quote  them 
both.  "  But  the  people  did  not  entirely  respond  to  these  extravagant 
▼icMTS,  into  which  personal  interest,  combined  with  honest  bigotry,  had 
betrayed  the  elders."  Now  for  the  change  retrograde,  in  his  view  of 
Puritan  honesty.  "  But  the  people  did  not  entirely  respond  to  these  ex- 
travagant views,  into  which  the  bigotry  of  personal  interest  had  betrayed 
the  elders.** 

So  the  honesty  of  Laud  continues,  while  that  of  Puritan  parsons 
vanishes  away !  On  the  whole,  the  most  severe  penance  I  would  inflict 
on  Mr.  B.  would  be,  that  henceforward  he  stick  to  his  text. 

NOTE  115,  p.  340. 

The  term  "idolaters"  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  censure,  though 
used  even  by  a  Puritan  against  a  Papist.  The  Papist  tells  us,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  that  he  never  worthy,  in  the  highest  sense,  any  one 
but  God.  He  veneraUt  images,  as  we  do  our  grandfiLthers^  pictures, 
and  invoket  dead  saints,  jast  as  we  invoke  living  ones  to  pray  for  us,  day 
af^er  day.  The  excuse  is  familiar  enough,  and  one  would  suppose  that 
an  infallible  church  might  be  consistent  enough  by  this  time.  But  be- 
hold such  a  prayer  as  this  uttered  by  a  devout  djring  Papist :  "  O  Mary, 
mother  of  grace !  mother  of  mercy !  protect  us  frt>m  the  enemy,  and 
receive  us  at  the  hour  of  death  I"    (Rom.  Cath.  Mag.,  Feb.  1835,  p.  65.) 

But  resources  upon  such  a  subject  are  endless.  See  Palmer's  Letters 
to  Wiseman,  and  Home's  Mariolatry :  also  Dr.  Jarvis's  irrefutable  state- 
ments, in  his  "  No  Union  with  Rome."  Mr.  Palmer,  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  learned  theologians,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  a  Romish 
Bishop, "  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  authoritatively  set  before  your  souls,  in- 
stead of  the  Trinity."  (Letters  to  Wiseman,  p.  13,  of  L.  i.,  Eng.  ed.) 
Now  the  subject  of  worship  to  the  Virgin,  is  about  the  most  touchy, 
which  you  can  handle  with  a  Romanist.  Depreciate  that,  and  you  are 
a  heretic  of  the  blackest  dye.  Yet  here  is  a  clergyman,  of  as  high  repu- 
tation as  any  in  the  Church  of  England,  pledging  his  whole  credit  and 
learning  to  one  of  the  most  flagrant  statements  against  Popery,  which 
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(88  Popery  feels  about  it)  human  pen  could  write.  And  meanwhile  he, 
and  half  hia  church,  are  Papists  at  heart !  Faugh !  argument  is  wasted 
upon  mere  abuse  and  prejudice  ;  and  I  will  say  no  more. 

NOTE  116,  p.  346. 

I  transcribe  the  passage  alluded  to,  for  fear,  in  this  age  of  mutilated 
Bibles,  many  cannot  find  it. 

"  For  the  yery  historical  truth  is,  that  upon  the  importunate  petitions 
of  the  Puritans,  at  his  Majesty's  coming  to  the  crown,  the  conference  at 
Hampton  Court  having  been  appointed  for  hearing  their  complaints,  when 
by  force  of  reason  they  were  put  from  all  other  grounds,  they  had  recourse 
at  last  to  this  shift,  that  they  could  not  with  good  conscience  subscribe  to 
the  Conmiunion  Book,  since  it  maintained  the  Bible  as  it  was  there 
translated ;  which  was,  as  they  said,  a  most  corrupt  translation.  And 
although  this  was  judged  to  be  but  a  very  poor  and  empty  shift ;  yet  even 
hereupon  did  his  Majesty  begin  to  bethink  himself  of  the  good  that  might 
ensue  by  a  new  translation,  and  presently  after  gave  order  for  this  transla- 
tion which  is  now  presented  unto  thee.  Thus  much  to  satisfy  our  scru- 
pulous brethren." 

This,  and  the  whole  Address  of  the  Translators,  though  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  the  original  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  1611,  is  deliberately 
cut  out  by  the  largest  society  for  publishing  the  English  Bible  in  these 
United  States ;  and  yet  Puritans  marvel  that  Episcopalians  are  "  scrupu- 
lous" about  sanctioning  its  work,  by  uniting  in  it !  Is  not  the  scrupu- 
losity rather  on  their  side  T 

By  the  way,  there  seems  to  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  cognomen 
for  Puritans,  at  the  present  day.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  Editors  to 
their  ancient  one, "  our  scrupulous  brethren."  Old  Tom  Fuller,  however, 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  Puritan  himself,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  them 
*'  cripples  in  conformity."  (Fuller,  Ch.  Hist.  iii.  193.  Or,  v.  304,  Edit. 
1845.) 

NOTE  117,  p.  354. 

It  is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  a  Protestant,  to  see  the  Puritans  boast- 
ing so  grandiloquently  about  a  single  translation  of  the  Bible,  prepared 
by  one  of  fAetr  missionaries  ;  when  the  Roman  Catholics  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  difierent  tribes  of  Aborigines  in  Mexico,  the  enormous  amount 
of  twenty-four  dictionaries  and  forty-five  grammars !  (See  Thomas's 
Hist,  of  Printing,  i.  193.) 

I  add  to  this  note,  what  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  notice  in  the  text,  that 
if  any  reader  wishes  for  fuller  infonnation  on  the  subject  of  the  Quebec 
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Act,  spoken  of  on  p.  343,  he  may  find  it  in  a  volume  edited  by  J.  Wright, 
from  the  notes  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  Bart.,  B  vo.,  London,  1839. 

NOTE  118,  p.  367. 

The  number  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  Congrregational  Church, 
i.  e.,  the  pillart  on  which  its  superstructure  should  be  raised,  is  often 
stated  as  seven.  But  necessity  requires  that  a  genuine  Congregationalist 
admit  that  two  are  sufficient. 

Some  of  their  writers  have  seen  and  owned  this.  The  Catechism 
which  Camfield  examined  in  1668  was  very  wary,  and  merely  said  that 
'*  an  instituted  church"  was  "  a  society  of  persons ;"  thus  dodging  the  de- 
licate difficulty  about  the  number.  (See  Camfield's  Exam.,  p.  100.)  In 
the  early  days  of  Massachusetts,  »even  seems  to  have  been  the  lowest 
canonical  number ;  for  Lechford  says  that  Master  Cotton  (ensdVed  the 
opinions  of  such  as  would  lower  this  number  to  two  or  three.  *  (Sav. 
Wint.  ii.,  161.  Bacon's  Hist.  Disc.  pp.  20,  24.  Mass.  H.  Coll.  3d 
ser.  iii.  88,  note.    Trumbull's  Hist.  Connect,  i.  284.) 

Our  modem  theorists  in  congregrational  polity  feel  the  force  of  logic, 
and  come  mirly  up  to  the  mark  ; — with  a  qualm  or  two  about  necessity  to 
be  sure  ;  but  still  they  do  in  terms  admit,  that  two  may  and  can  make  a 
church.  (See  Congregational  Catechism,  1844,  p.  84.)  This  is  less  can- 
did, however,  than  Punchard,  who  says  two  precisely,  and  tries  to  back 
himself  with  one  of  Tertullian's  inferences,  (not  statements  of  fact,) 
which  he  picked  up  out  of  Dr.  Campbell,  and  for  which  the  Doctor  waa 
duly  castigated  in  Skinner's  Truth  and  Order,  Am.  Ed.  pp.  127,  128.  t 
This  shows,  by  the  way,  how  "  our  scrupulous  brethren"  treat  the  Fathers, 
when  they  can  press  them  into  service.  Their  reasonings  and  opinions 
if  they  subserve  their  purposes,  are  good  enough  ;  whereas  an  intelligent 
Churchman  treats  the  Fathers  as  he  does  other  men,  aa  to  their  reasonings 
and  opinions,  and  defers  to  them  only  aa  testifiers  to  catholic  or  universal 
matters  of  fact,  i.  e.,  as  to  what  the  Church  at  large,  in  their  day,  be- 
lieved and  practised. 

A  want  of  discrimination  on  this  point,  in  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
minds,  has  made  such  minds  suppose  that  Churchmen  swallowed  down, 
without  daring  to  question,  aU  that  the  Fathers  have  said  or  written. — 

*  BftilUe'f  DiisttMive,  (pp.  107, 106,)  Hiyi  mmh  mud  IAtm,  were  both  rtoofnized 
bj  the  Emgliak  Poritaai.    Compare  Sftvage'i  Winthrop,  i.  180. 

t  See  Punehard*!  View  of  Coofregationaliam,  Salem,  1840,  p.  117 ;  and  for  an- 
other reference  aboot  the  perrerted  pastafe  from  Tertallian,  tee  Biihop  Kaye  on 
TeitolHan,  Chap.  ir.  or  pp.  SS6, 8S7,  l«t  edit,  or  p.  217, 9d  edit.  Tertullian  broached 
the  opinion  that  two  night  make  a  ehureh,  after  he  himeelf  had  left  the  Church. 
HTp  weodtr.   Any  heretic  wonld  do  so,  to  comfort  himaelC 
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Why  will  men  be  so  penrerae  7  Is  it  not  easy  enough  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  an  author  and  a  teslifier  ?  between  a  man  advocating  his 
own  private  opinions,  and  the  same  man  telling  us,  as  a  witness,  what 
were  the  belief  and  the  practice  of  those  around  him  7  A  Churchman 
thinks  so ;  and  therefore  while  he  rejects  TertulUan's,  or  any  other 
uninspired  man's  logic,  he  receives  Tertullian's  record  of  catholic  fiicts,  as 
very  important.  Now  as  to  several  of  his  opiniotu,  TertuUian  was  no 
doubt  somewhat  Puritanical,  and  the  Church  Catholic  classed  him  accord- 
ingly with  the  heretics.*  As  to  his  facta,  he  most  clearly  represents  the 
Church  Catholic,  in  his  day,  as  Episcopal.  But  all  a  Congregationalist 
wants  is  his  cpiniona.  That  is,  he  can  pin  his  faith  upon  the  opinion  of  a 
solitary  individual,  and  let  go  that  Church's  wide-consenting  teatimony, 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail.  And  this  is  the  way, 
by  the  e..e]:ci8e  of  private  judgment,  to  escape  error,  when  error,  like  con- 
tagion, fills  the  air  we  breathe,  and  one  careless  day  amid  its  noxious  fumes 
may  poison  us  to  death  ! 

I  must  add  one  thing  more  to  this  note,  though  long  already.  From 
the  ^Congregational  theory  of  a  church,  it  follows,  that  the  union  or  volun- 
tary compact  of  two  or  more,  under  a  Christian  name,  constitutes  them 
church-members,  and  not  baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  Connecticut  Hooker  (the  rival  of  Cotton,  who 
had  to  leave  Massachusetts  to  give  Cotton  full  scope)  lays  down  vrith 
due  formality,  that  Baptism  cannot  make  us  members  of  the  Church. 
(Summe,  Pt.  i.  chaps.  4  and  5.  Also  Apology  for  Church  Covenant  of 
N.  Eng.  Churches,  1643,  p.  5.    Comp.  Antapologia,  p.  48.) 

Thus  we  see,  that  Congregationalism,  in  its  wilfulness,  strikes  at  any 
thing.  Our  Lord  told  his  apostles  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  (and,  by 
the  way,  not  of  all  the  adults  of  all  nationst — he  put  no  such  anabaptist 
comment  on  his  meaning,)  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  ^c.  An  apostle 
afterwards  said,  that  as  many  as  {ovoi — whoever — those  who— again, 
not  adults  merely,)  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ. 
(Gal.  iu.  27.) 

But  no,  says  the  Congregationalist,  making  a  covenant  together  con- 
stitutes men  Christ's  disciples,  and  by  this  covenant  do  they  put  Christ 
on.t 

•  A  pretty  (kir  proof  that  Paritaniim  wu  then,  u  afterwardi,  one  of  **  the  nov- 
eltie*  which  dlftarb  onr  peace." 

t  Doee  a  nation  conaist  of  adalta  only,  or  of  men,  women  and  children  of  all 
agea  ?  And  betidea,  if  it  ia  wrong  to  baptise  children,  then  the  command  to  laacA 
doee  not  relate  to  them,  and  Baptiita  ahonld  eachew  all  Sunday  Sehooli,  dto. 

X  To  meet  aome  of  the  diffiooltiet  on  tUa  rabjeet,  Mr.  Btooe,  of  Hartftrd,  Ot., 
pobliahed,  in  16SSI,  hia  tract,  to  ehow  that  *'  a  CongregatiMal  ehureh'*  ia  "  a  eathoHe 
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NOTE  119,  p.  371. 

Punchard,  in  his  view  of  CoDgregationalisn,  admits  in  fonn  the  valid- 
ity of  lay-ordination.  (See  p.  124.)  The  ordaining  conncils  of  old  time 
were  obliged  to  admit  it,  however  unwelcome :  the  people  chose  to  have 
it  BO,  and  doubtleas  the  people  did  but  act  oat  Congregational  theory  to 
the  full.  (See  Trumbull's  Connect,  i.  286.  And  comp.  Bacon's  Hist. 
Disc.  p.  294 )  And  to  show  what  strange  language  can  5e  used,  even  by 
a  minister,  and  at  an  ordination,  I  quote,  as  a  specimen,  from  a  charge 
delivered  by  Dr.  Frothingham,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Lunt  in  New 
York,  1828.  "  When  the  minister  of  this  new  church  was  invited  to 
assume  that  trust,  and  consented  to  assume  it,  he  became,  by  those  acts« 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  among  this  people.  We  have  not  come  here  to 
make  him  such.  He  was  so  before  we  came.  We  confer  no  new  privi- 
lege on  Asm.  We  bestow  no  new  gift  on  them.  We  lay  no  new  obliga- 
tions on  either.    The  covenant  is  between  themselves.'' 

NOTE  120,  p.  371. 

The  lengths  to  which  their  theory  of  development  led,  and  must  lead 
the  Puritans,  they  were  duly  advised  of.  For  example,  Edwards  asked 
them,  "  whether  a  great  gap  and  wide  door  be  not  left  open  for  schism 
upon  schism,  and  separation  upon  separation,  from  your  churches  to  the 
Brownists,  [he  says  thus,  for  at  this  time  they  had  begun  to  draw  off 
from  the  Brownists,  as  less  respectable,]  and  from  the  Brownists  to  the  Ana- 
baptists, and  so  on  in  infinitum  T*     (Antapologia,  p.  200.) 

And  such  language  had  a  curious  illustration.  The  question  came 
up,  practically,  in  Mr.  Lathrop's  society,  whether  the  baptisms  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  valid  ?  The  decision  was  (Spectatum  admissi, 
rimm  teneatia  amid  ?)  that  "  at  present,"  they  would  not  say  they  were 
invalid !  and  even  that  decision  rent  in  twain  the  congregation  which 
made  it!  (Mass.  Hist  Coll.  2d  series,  i.  167,  168.)  Afterwards,  Mr. 
Bartlet,  who  was  minister  of  the  "  Congregational  Way"  at  Wapping,in 
1646,  and  published  his  "  Modell"  in  1647,  claimed  some  credit  for  him- 
self because,  in  opposition  to  many,  he  did  believe  in  the  validity  of  the 
baptisms  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  forsooth,  on  the  old  ground  of 
lay-baptism,  that  right  matter  and  words  are  all  which  are  necessary  to 
any  baptism,  and  the  administrator  is — any  body.  (Bartlet's  Cong.  Way, 
pp.  104, 105.)  It  must  be  a  precious  consolation  to  Churchmen  to  think 
that  their  baptisms  are  valid,  because  they  are  lay-baptisms !    However, 

visiblo  church."  I  havo  not  apace  to  quote  it ;  but  one  thing  t^e  reader  can  per- 
ceive, that  theae  old  Puritana  had  none  of  that  puerile  horfor  of  the  word  "  catholic,** 
which  we  eometimea  aee  now. 
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Robinson,  the  patative  father  of  Congregationaliam,  never  got  far  enoagfa, 
be  it  remembered,  to  allow  them  bo  much  as  this !  All  his  condescen- 
sion reached  participation  with  the  Church  of  England  in  prayers  and 
sermons  only  ;  from  her  sacraments  he  held  off  to  the  last  And  now, 
Terily,  his  posterity  think  it  a  horrible  thing  in  Episcopalians,  that  they 
do  not  recognize  his  sacraments,  begun  and  perpetuated  in  manifest 
schism ;  and  that,  too,  simply  because  we  think  them  in  error  about  the 
polity  Christ  has  set  in  his  Church,  and  not  because  we  charge  them,  as 
Robinson  did  the  Church  of  England,  with  having  sacraments*  positively 
corrupt  and  anti-Christian.  We  doubt  their  heads :  Robinson  and  his 
followers  denounced  our  Church's  very  heart.  Can  it  be  surprising  that 
it  is  the  fashion  of  his  followers  to  doubt  of  nothing  sooner  than  of  the 
piety  of  an  Episcopalian — to  assume  nothing  with  more  ease,  than  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  his  soul  and  attack  his  motives,  as  if  they  were  discemers 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart — to  come  to  no  conclusion  with 
more  speed  or  satisfaction,  than  that  he  (most  tspecinHy  if  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  called  a  high-churchman)  is  to  be  cast  out  of  the  pale  of 
charity,  and  to  be  ¥rith0tood  as  deserving  of  nothing  but  the  bufietings 
of  Satan  1 

NOTE  121,  p.  372. 

Justice  Story  expresses  this  in  captivating  language : ''  Their  precept, 
like  their  example,  q;>eaking  as  it  were  from  their  sepulchres,  is,  to  follow 
truth  now,  not  as  they  saw  it,  but  as  we  see  it,  fearlessly  and  fiuthfully." 
(Story's  Misc.,  p.  61.)  I  wish  I  could  give  such  apparently  philanthropic 
counsel  a  good  paternity  ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  trace  it  to  some  of  the 
worst  of  those  puritanically  inclined,  about  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  German  sectaries,  according  to  Dugdale, 
was,  that  that  was  not  Divine  truth  which  lay  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  but  which  those  pages  helped  our  own  minds  to  see.  In  other 
words,  the  very  Bible  itself  must  be  distilled  through  the  alembic  of  our 
understandings,  before  its  specific  truths  could  appear.  Its  written  decla- 
rations were  nothing.  Dugdale,  in  his  "  Short  View,"  thus  describes  the 
matter.  "  The  truth,  said  they,  was,  (that  when  the  word  is  said  to  en- 
gender faith  in  the  heart,  and  to  convert  the  soul  of  man,  or  to  work  any 
such  spiritual  divine  effect,)  these  speeches  are  not  thereunto  appliable, 
as  it  is  read  and  preached,  but  as  it  is  engrafted  in  us  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."     (Dugdale,  p.  3.)     And  what  seems  not  a  little  curious,  Ap. 

*  ManriafM  too.  Edwardi  chargei  ono  of  the  retj  writon  of  tho  **  Apologoti- 
call  Nartmlion,"  with  goiog  over  to  Holland  to  bo  maniod  by  a  mafiatrato,  booanM 
Eobinson'i  ■ystom  roqoirad  it.  So  the  PuritaiM  would  hava  baatardiiad  ^'^IfM  1 1 
— AnUpoloffia,  p.  SS. 
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Land  noticed  a  similar  thing  in  the  Paritans  of  his  day ;  and  said  that 
this  was  one  particular,  among  others,  wherein  they  resembled  the  Papists. 
(Conference  with  Fisher,  new  edit.  p.  81.) 

Unquestionably  with  the  Puritans  that  only  was  truth  which  appeared 
to  be  truth  to  them  ;  and  there  was  no  such  thing  whatever  as  objective 
truth,  or  truth  in  the  abstract.  And  one  fruit  of  this  appeared  in  tha 
**  Apologeticall  Narration,"  which  fell  like  a  bomb  into  the  midst  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  Another  shape  of  it  wna  a  refusal  to  have  the 
Bible  read  in  the  congregation,  unless  expounded ;  for  read,  merely,  it 
was  not  the  Bible.*  And  finally.  Fox  and  the  Quakers  carried  this  to 
perfection,  by  making  every  thing  dependent  on  the  light  within. 

NOTE  122,  p.  378. 

One  proof  of  this  is  the  necessity  of  some  publications  of  the  day,  to 
try  to  reconcile  them.  1  have  before  me,  e.  g.  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
nearly  100  pages,  published  in  1648,  the  benevolent  aim  of  which  was, 
"  The  reconcilement  of  that  long  debated  and  much  lamented  difierence, 
between  the  godly  Presbyterians  and  the  godly  Independents,  about 
Church  Government."  But  for  all  their  godliness,  these  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  fought  on,  and  fought  it  out,  to  the  bitter  end. 

I  am  willing,  however,  to  close  this  note  with  the  testimony  of  a 
Presbyterian  contemporary.  He  solemnly  declares,  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  content  for  an  accommodation  "  in  just  terms  ;"  but,  he  adds,  '*  the 
Independents  always  scorned  it."  (Baillie's  Letters,  &c.,  ii.  179.)  It  is 
not  very  hard  to  believe  this ;  for  Puritan -Protestants,  just  like  their 
counterparts,  Puritan-Papists,!  have  always  found  it  one  of  the  hardest 
of  tasks  to  agree  to  disagree,  t.  e.  to  entertain  mutual  tolerance  for  an 
opponent.  No,  says  the  Puritan  ;  No,  says  the  Inquisitor  ;  I  can  make 
such  an  agreement  with  nobody.  You  must  come  up  to  my  standard  in 
every  thing  ;  or — or — Pll  make  you. 

NOTE  123,  p.  381. 

There  was  another  sufferer  put  to  death  with  Mr.  Love,  whom  I  pre- 
sume was  a  Presbyterian,  but  I  can  find  no  particular  account  of  him. 
His  name  was  Gibbons  ;  and  from  an  allusion  to  him  on  p.  iv,  of  the 
preface  to  Love's  sermons,  republished  in  1807, 1  should  suppose  him  to 
have  been  a  Presbyterian  minister.  If  so,  then  we  have  three  Presbyte- 
rian martyrs  instead  of  two. 

*  Maddox*f  Vindication,  p.  185. 

t  This  torm  waa  by  no  meani  tingular  among  our  old  divines.  I  have  referrod 
in  Note  36,  to  aome  inatanoes :  I  now  give  another. — Proceedinga  at  Perth,  London, 
1681,  Pt.  ill.  p.  87. 
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NOTE  124,  p.  399.    (Second  Une  of  the  foot  notes.) 

The  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthiop,  in  his  Address  before  the  New  England 
Society  in  1839,  cannot  forbear  giving  Virginia  a  severe  side-cut  for  her 
slave-trade.*  (See  p.  52.)  Sarely  the  recollection  of  Indians  told  and 
negroes  bought  into  slavery,  by  the  Puritan  Colony  of  Massachusetts, 
and  that  as  early  as  1637,  (Felfs  Salem,  p.  109,)  when  she  viras  at  the 
height  of  her  Puritan  glory,  and  had  done  nothing  towards  her  great 
chartered  duty  of  converting  the  savages,  ought  to  make  even  as  earnest 
advocates  of  herself  as  we  know  the  Bay  State  habitually  supplies,  some- 
what cautious  about  castigation  of  a  sister  government.  More  espe- 
cially, when  we  know  that  this  poor  denounced  Virginia  commenced  her 
SjTstem  with  universal  sufirage,  while  Massachusetts,  with  a  temper 
worthy  the  age  of  Hildebrand  himself,  would  tolerate  no  one  as  a  free- 
man who  would  not  profess  and  maintain  Puritanism  in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth.  And  again,  too,  when  we  know  that  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia remonstrated  against  the  slave-trade  with  the  Mother-Country, 
and  besought  her  to  arrest  it :  to  the  shame  of  Britain  be  it  spoken, 
wholly  in  vain  !     (See  Walsh's  Appeal,  Sect.  ix.  or  p.  317.)t 

In  this  step,  I  am  informed  that  Virginia  ¥ras  not  alone — that  South 
Carolina  e.  g.  did  the  same  thing,  and  with  like  success.  Walsh  de- 
clares, that  Virginia's  efforts  in  this  matter  began  as  far  back  as  1662 — 
when,  perhaps,  I  add.  New  England  was  doing,  what  she  certainly  did 
afterwards,  import  slaves  into  our  southern  states,  and  sell  them  there ! 
God  forbid  that  I  should  be,  or  seem  to  be,  an  advocate  for  slavery,  which 
I  account  an  awful  curse.  But  ^hen  I  see  northemere  abusing  southern- 
ers for  its  existence  among  them,  I  blush  for  shame  ;  for  I  am  sadly  aware 
that  if  our  vessels  had  not  Imported  and  ■oldala?eiinto  southern  states,* 
there  would  have  been  many,  very  many  fewer  slaves  there,  and  by  this 
time,  possibly,  they  might  have  given  all  their  freedom.  Now,  for  the 
burden  thrown  upon  them  by  northern  hands,  they  must  wait  a  tedious 
time.  But  of  all  who  should  be  the  last  to  complain,  and  who  should  have 
longest  patience  with  them,  are  New  Englanders  and  their  descendants. 

*  Maoachcwetta  was  ready  enough  to  catch  Virginia*!  runaway  ilaTei  in  old 
timea,  whatever  she  may  do  now.— .See  Got.  Berkley'a  Letter.  Untchinaon'a  Coll. 
pp.  136, 137. 

t  Can  any  auch  bold  remonatranee  be  found  among  the  annala  of  Maaaaehuaetta  ? 
Belknap,  who  aaya  all  he  can,  apeaka  of  none. — Blaaa.  H.  Coll.  lat  ler.  It.  196,6. 

X  Maaa.  H.  Coll.  1st  aer.  iv.  197,  admita  thia;  and  on  the  next  page  it  ia  abown, 
with  what  a  true  Puritan  conacience,  aome  of  the  New  Englandera  treated  the  aobject 
of  slavery.  They  declaimed  against  the  slave-trade  with  all  their  might ;  yet,  when 
slavee  were  brought  to  their  doora,  actually  bought  them  and  juitifitd  their  poaaea- 
eion  of  them-  Abraham,  Ac,  they  said,  had  slavea,  and  so  might  they  hare.  Here 
we  have  dactriiu,  aud  there  vraetUi .' 

23* 
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NOTE  125,  p.  399. 

"One  profeflKd  deflign/'  says  Hnlohiiison, *' of  the  colony  charter, 
was  the  gospeliziiig  the  nativea.  Tht  long  neglect  qf  any  attemptt 
this  way  cannot  he  excuoed.  The  Indiana  themaelTca  aaked,  how  it 
happened,  if  Christianity  waa  of  sach  importance,  that  for  six  and  twenty 
years  together  the  English  liad  said  nothing  to  them  aboot  it/'  (Huteh. 
Hist.  i.  150.)  This  brings  in  "  the  Plymouthiana"  also  guilty ;  for  this 
six  and  twenty  years  runs  back  to  1620,  the  date  of  their  settlement. 

The  whole  then  goes  to  show,  that  stapid  as  the  Indians  were,  inacces- 
sible by  Christian  ideas  according  to  Puritan  doctrine,  they  had  wit 
enough  to  see  into  and  condenm  a  moat  flagrant  Puritan  inconsistency. 
No  marvel  then  that  the  Puritans  thought  them  (as  the  Presbyterian 
Mr.  Stone  tells  us)  the  agents  and  familiars  of  the  Devil,  and  therefore 
fit  for  nothing  but  destruction.    (See  Stone's  Brant,  Pref.  p.  zv.) 

NOTE  126,  p.  408.     (Sixth  line  of  the  foot  notes.) 

I  am  quite  willing  to  suppose  that  Gov.  Winslow  stated  what  he  be- 
heved,  (or,  rather,  to  follow  his  own  language,)  thought  to  be  true.  Yet, 
if  the  Indians  were  always  compensated  for  every  foot  of  their  territory, 
how  comes  it  that  Seipican,  or  Rochester,  in  Massachusetts,  is  given 
away  by  P]3rmouth  in  1638,  while  in  1682,  after  the  eale  of  Rochester,  a 
native  sets  up  a  claim  to  it,  proves  it,  and  has  his  claim  allowed  ?  (See 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  2d  ser.  iv.  258,  265.)  And  further,  take  Gov.  Wins- 
low's  testimony  at  the  utmost :  he  says,  with  unlucky  emphasis,  "  thU  col- 
ony ;"  implying  that  the  sister  colony  did  otherwise.  So  his  testimony 
condemns  Massachusetts,  at  all  events.  Moreover,  it  is  equivocal  in  any 
sense.  It  ^ys  **  I  think,"  and  not  **  I  am  sure."  It  says  lands  were 
always  bought "  before  these  present  troubles."  But  when  did  they  begin  1 
There's  the  rub.  Some  would  say,  Almost  as  soon  as  Puritan  feet 
ouched  Indian  soil.  So  Mr.  Young  may  make  the  most  of  his  friend 
Winslow's  testimony,  in  welcome.  He  must  pardon  me  for  weighing 
Puritan  language  with  precision :  experientia  docet. 

NOTE  127,  p.  411. 

No  sooner,  however,  do  we  get  through  the  purchase  of  Concord,  than 
we  find  the  General  Court  giving  away  plantations  **  adjoining  Concord," 
as  Shattuck  says,  with  entire  freedom,  as  if  the  rest  of  the  country 
were  theirs  exclusively.*     How  could  this  be  lawfully  done  ?     (Shattuck's 

*  Even  Buch  ^ranUi  could  be  refiued  to  thoee  who  faTorod  a  heretic  like  Roger 
William*.— MaM.  UImU  ColL  lat  aer.  viU.  9. 
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Concord,  pp.  13, 14.)  Tbene  does  not  appeur  any  evidence  to  show,  that 
tlU§e  new  granted  paid  or  ofiered  to  pay  for  the  aoil ;  and  indeed  Shat- 
tock  ia  obliged  to  admit  that  the  grantees  of  Concord  itself  were  not  in 
any  hurry  to  purchase  or  pay  for  their  bmd,  (p.  6.) — ^in  any  more  hurry, 
«.  g.  than  the  General  Court  was  to  pay  for  its  gunpowder.  (Sst.  Wint. 
ii.  Sll.)  Doubtless,  however,  they  paid  in  time  to  prevent  such  a  quarrel 
as  happened  in  1631  about  Indian  purchases;  and  the  recollection  oJf 
which  might  have  quickened  action  in  1636.  (See  Mather's  Ind.  Tbls.» 
p.  23,  for  the  dispute.) 

Perhaps  I  ou^t  to  add,  that  Shattuck's  theory  is,  that  the  General 
Court  granted  a  mere  peimission  to  settle.  (P.  4.)  But  their  aetion 
reads  very  differently.  They  granted  not  a  mere  permission  to  settle, 
but  a  precise  number  of  acres,  e.  g.,  as  on  p.  14,  such  a  curiously  speciBc 
number  as  533.*  The  proper  way  would  have  been  to  begin  at  the  other 
end— ask  peimission  ci  the  natives,  buy  their  property,  and  then  go  to 
the  Legislature  to  confirm  the  bargain.  It  is  a  curious  way  to  purchase 
a  man's  property,  to  squat  upon  it,  as  we  now  say,  and  then  compel  him 
to  sell  it — if  we  Uke  it. 

Finally,  purchasing  in  ofis  case  condemns  the  Puritans  for  not  pur- 
chasing in  every  other.  A  solitary  purchase  was  a  tacit,  yet  complete 
recognition  of  Indian  title  to  the  soil ;  and  folios  of  such  logic  as  Higgin- 
Bon's  and  Bulkley's  could  not  mend  the  matter  afterwards.  (For  Hig- 
ginson's,  see  Hutch.  Coll.  p.  30.  For  Bulkley's,  see  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  1st 
ser.  iv.|159.) 

NOTE  128,  p.  414. 

An  authority  firom  Benedict's  Baptists  speaks  volumes  upon  this  sub- 
ject. It  shows  how  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  conspired  to  put 
Rhode  Island  down,  on  account  of  the  religious  freedom  indulged  there  ; 
and  when  they  could  not  accomplish  their  aims  otherwise,  employed  the 
Indian  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  to  endeavor  to  drive  them  throu^. 
*'  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  on  either  side  of  them,  were  now  making 
strong  exertions  to  enforce  their  religious  laws,  and  could  not  endure  the 
maxims  of  this  little  colony,  which  were  a  tacit  and  standing  condemna- 
tion of  their  bigotry  and  intolerance.  They  therefore  stretched  their 
ines,  if  possible,  to  swallow  up  the  little  State,  and  Massachusetts  actu- 
ally took  possession  of  a  large  share  of  it  on  one  side,  and  Connecticut  on 

*  Comptro  Felt'*  I|Mwlch,  ppw  14,  Ifi. — Nay,  the  poor  IndUuM  theoiMhrM  hid  to 
•pp\j  to  tbo  Legitlatura  jut  like  any  other  newfeoaieri  ! — AUen*e  Chelmelbnl,  pp. 
8, 9.  /This  prorei  Ineontwtably  that  the  Legitlatare  looked  apon  itst U^  as  the  sola 
proprietor  of  the  toil. 
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the  other ;  but  failing  of  their  design  on  this  plan,  they  encooraged  the 
Indians  to  harass  them  to  the  loss  of  80  or  100  pounds  a  year ;  they 
refused  to  let  them  have  ammmiition  for  their  money,  when  in  inmiinent 
danger ;  they  fomented  divisions  among  them,  and  encouraged  their  sub- 
jects to  refuse  obedience  to  their  authority  ;  they  finally  labored  hard,  after 
they  could  not  dismember  the  colony,  to  gain  a  party  within  its  bounds 
of  sufficient  strength  to  outvote  them  in  their  elections,  and  establish 
among  them  their  abominable  system  of  parish  worship  and  parish  taxes." 
(Benedict,  i.  466.) 

So,  then,  the  Purhans  could  use  the  Indians  against  othere  without 
scruple  ;  but  when  an  Indian  weapon  was  turned  against  themselves, 
they  could,  as  the  poor  Pequots  found  out,  exterminate  a  nation.  Had 
the  Pequots  dismembered  Rhode  Island,  they  might  have  founded  a 
kingdom  upon  its  ruins,  till — till — the  Puritans  wanted  it  for  themselves. 
For  though  Indians  could  be  used  against  those  not  Puritans,  to  subju- 
gate them  to  the  faith  ;  when  that  was  done,  they  must  bow  down  in 
turn,  or  follow  the  same  destiny.  Roger  Williams  says  that  when  he 
was  going  to  England,  he  was  importuned  by  the  Narragansett  sachems 
to  appeal  in  their  behalf  "  to  the  high  sachems  of  England,  that  they 
might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion,  and  for  not  changing  their  reli- 
gion be  invaded  by  war  ;  for  they  said  they  were  daily  visited  with  threat- 
enings  by  Indians  that  came  from  about  the  Massachusetts,  that  if  they 
would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war."  (R.  I.  Hist.  Coll. 
iii.  154.)  So  Puritanism  understood  how  to  dragoon  heretics  into  the 
fiiith,  or  seize  upon  their  possessions,  as  well  as  the  papistical  Louis  XTV. 

NOTE  129,  p.  418. 

It  is  irresistibly  amusing  to  see  how  the  Puritans  copied  England  in 
bad  things,  though  all  the  while  bitterly  blaming  her.  They  ventured  a 
revolution,  because  taxed  without  their  own  consent ;  but^in  Note  91,  it 
will  be  seen  they  adopted  such  a  principle  as  quite  right  for  them.  They 
thought  it  vast  indignity  for  the  English  to  call  us  rebels.  But  so  sure  as 
an  Indian,  after  being  wheedled  into  an  act  of  which  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  import,  i.  e.  a  pro  forma  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,)*  dared  to  act  contrary  to  loyalty,  he  was  a  rebel  of  most  malig- 
nant heinousnesB,  and  if  he  escaped  with  life  and  servile  bondage  might 
think  himself  full  fortunate.    (Mass.  H.  Coll.  1st  ser.  iv.  196.) 

*  Here  is  a  •peoimen.    A  Paritan  goTernor  tell*  a  Bachem,  that  the  King  is  his 
IVieod  and  ally.    The  Indian  replies  to  the  compliment,  that  he  was  the  King's  sub. 
j^L    Alas,  poor  Bed  liao !  that  bad  to  go  down  in  black  and  white. — Hutchinson's 
Hist.  i.  993. 
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And>  now,  for  the  reiult  of  sach  severity.  Some  of  these  Indiaiit 
escaped  from  servile  bondage,  returned,  and  helped  to  provoke  wars  and 
glut  their  revenge.  (Same  vol.  and  page.)  Bat  then  I  soppoee  we  mnst 
believe,  with  Dr.  Bacon,  that  such  a  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hapless  Pequots,  is  "  a  war  as  righteous  as  ever  was 
waged."  (Bacon's  Hist.  Disc.  p.  330.)  Had  not  Puritan  advocates 
better  be  more  chary  of  the  reputation  of  the  days  of  '761  if  a  war 
against  reUU  is  as  righteous  as  any,  monarchical  toiies  will  make  them 
a  low  bow  fiff  such  exquisite  orthodoxy.* 

NOTE  130,  p.  430. 

Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  Annals,  seems  vexed  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Savage, 
lor  censuring  so  freely  the  execution  of  Biiantonimoh.  He  calls  his  lan- 
guage the  pleading  of  a  mere  advocate,  and  refers  to  Judge  Davis's,  as 
that  of  a  judge.  (Annals,  i.  S73.)  Indeed,  good  Doctor,  and  in  your 
own  is  there  nothing  of  the  Puritan  parmm  ?  for  you  forget,  entirely,  to 
mention  the  instrumentality  of  the  Elders  in  the  awful  matter. 

But  take  it,  even  with  Dr.  H.'s  favorite  reference,  the  reader  cannot 
but  be  shocked,  to  see  a  professed  minister  of  the  Goqpei  sanctioning  a 
dastardly  assassination.  "  If,"  sajrs  Judge  Davis,  (and  there  is  vast  em- 
phasis in  the  if  of  the  learned  jurist — he  would  not  have  left  the  thing 
so  open  could  he  have  helped  it,)  "  If  sad  necessity  required  the  sacrifice, 
there  seems  a  revolting  obliquity  in  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment." 
(Davis's  Morton,  p.  234,  Note.)  How  could  Judge  D.  call  it  less  than 
shocking,  when,  like  the  fiuniliars  of  the  Inquisition,  they  kept  their  hor- 
rid purpose  "  a  profound  secret  7"     (Trumbull's  Connect.  1.  134.) 

It  cannot  be  astonishing  that  Puritan  parsons  should  countenance  the 
most  shocking  obliquities  in  1643,  if  one  of  their  successors  can  coolly 
defend  such  obliquities  in  1829. 

NOTE  131,  p.  425.     (Last  line  of  the  footnotes.) 

Dr.  Trumbull's  language  does  not  want  strength,  and  yet  says  Dr. 
Dwight,  as  if  any  tfimg  like  it  must  be  utter  slander,  "  The  annals  of  the 
worid  cannot  furnish  a  single  instance,  in  which  a  nation,  or  any  other 

*  Rebellion  acaiiwt  a  Paritan  theocracy  !■  treaaon  afainat  God  aa  well  as  man,  aa 
we  haTe  teen.  Bat  only  let  the  Paritani  get  Into  powert  and  eren  sach  a  Tiolent 
writer  as  Dr.  Maybew  saji,  "  govemment  is  taendf  and  not  to  be  tri^  with." — Bee 
his  farioas  philippic  preached  against  King  Charles  I.'s  day,  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  introdaction  into  the  "  Pillars  of  Priestcraft  and  Orthodoxy  Shaken,'*  of 
the  notorioos  Richard  Baron — a  man  who  abandoned  eren  the  Poritanto  ministry  in 
disgust.    For  the  qooted  words,  see  Pillars,  Ac,  toL  iL  338. 
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body  politic,  has  treated  its  allies  or  its  sabjecta  either  with  more  jnatice 
or  more  humanity,  than  the  New  England  Colonists  treated  these  peo- 
ple," i.  e.  the  Aborigines.  (Dwight's  Travels,  i.  167.)  More  justice  or 
more  humanity  !  why,  (not  to  repeat  the  terrible  testimony  already 
given,)  as  Winthrop  admits,  the  English,  aye  the  Puritan  English,  could 
put  a  poor  prisoner,  taken  by  his  fellowHsavages,  to  the  torture :  thua 
imitating  their  most  fiend-like  practice  ;  and,  too,  on  the  express  plea  of 
revenge  for  similar  deeds !  (Sav.  Wint.  i.  223.)  Their  soldiers,  taught 
under  the  auspices  of  Puritan  chaplains,  could  talk  of  shooting  an  Indian 
as  sportively  as  of  shooting  "  a  black  duck."  (Hutchinson's  Hist.  ii.  p. 
267.)  Puritan  parsons  at  home  could  say  to  the  soldiers,  to  make  them 
fiercer,  (as  Monks  have  said  to  Papists  about  to  battle  with  heretics,)  that 
the  "  Indians  should  be  bread  for  them."  (Mather's  Troubles,  p.  42.) 
And  all  this  doubtless,  because,  as  an  honest  Presbyterian  tells  us,  the 
Indians  were  believed  to  be  the  agents  and  familiars  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.     (Stone's  Brant.  Pref  p.  xv.)  * 

And  still  are  we  to  be  told,  that  more  justice  or  more  humanity  can- 
not be  found  in  *'  the  annals  of  the  world,"  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  Puritan  treatment  of  the  Aborigines !  Oh,  if  so,  then  all  I  have 
to  say  is,  that  divines  of  Dr.  Dwight's  school  need  not  trouble  themselves 
to  preach  of  a  future  place  of  woe :  if  this  whole  world,  in  all  its  history, 
cannot  produce  aug^t  more  of  comfort  than  the  Aborigines  experienced 
at  Puritan  hands,  it  is  sufficiently  a  Pandemonium  already,  to  render  a 
sadder  plsce  unnecessary. 

NOTE  132,  p.  427. 

In  allusion  to  the  sentiment  at  the  close,  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Richard  Baxter's  most  pertinent  rebuke  to  the  Puritans,  for 
their  harsh  and  wholesale  way  of  condemning  Churchmen  in  the  gross, 
and  upon  mere  suspicion,  in  the  exercise  of  their  all-discerning  and  infal- 
lible private  judgment.  The  passage,  too,  is  a  fair  and  incidental  illus- 
tration of  a  Churchman's  way  of  judging,  t.  e.  upon  evidence. 

"  You  never  try  them,  nor  hear  them  speak  for  themselves,  nor  exam- 
ine any  witnesses  publicly  against  them,  nor  allow  them  any  church- 
justice  ;  but  avoid  their  communion,  [another  proof,  by  the  way,  that  they 
disowned  the  sacraments  of  Episcopalians,]  upon  reports  or  pretence  of 
private  knowledge.  They  judge  you  personally,  one  by  one.  You  con- 
demn whole  parishes  in  the  lump,  unheard.    They  condenm  you  as  for  a 

•  «  Dogs,  caitifili,  mitcreanti,  and  hell-houndi,"  tayt  Belknap,  "  are  the  politest 
■amet  given  them  by  tome  writers."  He  alludes  to  such  as  Hubbard  and  Mather  } 
whose  terrific  animosity  against  the  Indiaoi  he  cannot  put  up  with,  for  all  their  Pu- 
ritanism.—Belknap's  N.  Hamp.  L  67. 
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ponltee  crime.  But  you  condemn  them  without  charging  any  one  crime 
upon  them,  because  they  have  not  yet  given  you  a  satisfying  proof  of 
their  godliness."  (Baxter's  Cure  of  Church  Divisions,  3d  edit.  1670.  p. 
255.    And  with  Baxter's  ovm  italics.) 

When  I  read  in  Clement  Walker,  that  one  of  the  six  principles 
of  the  Puritan-Independents*  was, "  That  if  a  man  be  questioned  for  any 
crime,  though  his  judges  have  neither  competent  wimesses,  proofe,  nor 
evidence  of  his  guiltiness,  yet  if  they  think  in  their  conscience  he  is  guilty, 
they  may  condemn  him  out  of  the  testimony  of  their  own  private  con- 
science"— when,  I  say,  I  read  this,  I  thought  Mr.  Walker,  though  es- 
teemed  highly  by  his  Presbyterian  brethren,  might  have  strained  a  point 
a  little.  But  as  Baxter,  whose  name  is  almost  a  Puritan  watchword, 
sustains  him,  I  must  suppose  his  judgment  correct. 

And  after  all,  what  does  Baxter  censure,  and  what  Walker,  save  but 
what  we  now  see,  only  in  a  form  less  dangerous  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  times,  viz.,  the  hasty  and  sweeping  judgment  of  Puritans 
upon  the  piety,  t.  e.  the  aecret  state  of  the  souls  of  those  who  differ 
from  them :  a  judgment  founded,  not  upon  facts,  but  upon  their  own 
bare  suspicions.t  And  how  common  this  is,  all  of  moderate  acquaintance 
with  them  must  know.  They  are  the  people :  they  only  understand  and 
exemplify  the  religion  of  the  heart.  Papists  and  Churchmen,  on  the  one 
side,  are  believers  in  mere  forms ;  while  Socinians  and  Universalists,  on 
the  other,  are  believers  in  false  doctrines.  They  only  are  right  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  and  for  any  one  who  dares  to  difier  from  them,  there  is  a 
shake  of  the  head,  and  an  uprollingof  the  eye,  or  a  shrug,  or  an  alas !  and 
your  piety,  oh,  it  becomes,  like  the  bishops  vrith  Milton,  (he  basest  and 
the  lowermost  of  all  things. 

And  to  wind  up  this  description,  how  like  to  the  Papist,  though  he 
never  suspects  it,  is  the  Puritan  in  this  very  thing !  The  Papist  de- 
nounces you  for  a  heretic,  without  a  qualm  and  without  a  pause,  because 
he  is  in&llible.  The  Puritan  denounces  you  as  destitute  of  piety,  with 
as  little  compunction  and  as  little  hesitancy,  because  he,  too,  is  no  more 
liable  to  error.  Both  judgments  are  the  most  awful  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced upon  a  fellow-creature  ;  and  yet  the  Papist  on  one  side  of  us, 
and  the  Puritan  on  the  other,  will  show  us  that  they  can  be  pronounced 
with  a  fearlessness,  which  Gabriel  the  archangel— the  highest  perhaps  of 
created  names— would  recoil  from  vrith  a  shudder. 

*  Walker's  iDdependeney,  Ft  iii.  p.  93. 

t  Bee  thii  fraeUeaUf  edmitted  by  Milton ;  who  nsdertakee  to  prove,  that  BUhop 
Jnxon  and  Chailei  I.  were  hjpoeritea,  not  by  fketa,  bat "  by  arfunenta  }'*  i  #.  by  ar- 
gninf  fteta  into  a  ihape  to  rait  hlmieUl— Prne  Works,  p.  9901 


ERRATA. 

In  a  work  to  diffleolt  to  prints  in  comieqaeiica  of  the  namerow  roferonoef,  (Utot, 
and  quotatloDi,  it  if  lioped  tlie  reader  will  excof  e  the  following  errata  and  otben, 
■hoald  he  diacorer  them. 


Page   66,  9d  line  of  the  foot  notei,  for  1663  read  1633. 
**       89,  8th  line  from  bottom  of  text,  for  **  finally"  read  ^  formally.'* 
86,  9lh  line  l>om  top,  for  "  whome"  read  **  whom." 
908,  18th  line  from  top,  the  word  *'  for"  omitted. 
Sf74,  10th  line  of  the  foot  notei,  for  <*  Welle"  read  «  Weld." 
348,  4th  line  of  the  foot  notes,  for  **  More*t"  read  "  Moore'e." 
389,  lit  line  of  foot  notes,  for  931  read  331. 
396,  bottom  line,  for  **  and"  read  "  of." 
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